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INDUSTRIAL    RELATIONSHIPS. 


i¥E   would  contend  in    the    first 
place  that  the  question  of   which 
ihis  article  treats  need  not    and 
should   not  occupy  the  specialist 
solely.      It    offers    aspects    which 
may  be  studied  with  profit  by  each 
indiTidual  obserrer ;  for  it  belongs 
to  and  enters  into  the  daily  life  of 
every  member   of  society.      The 
strained  and  depressed  condition 
of  affairs  brings  it  home  to  all  of 
us;  and  this  it  may  be  hoped  is 
sufficient    apology    for    a    paper 
which    professes    to    be    neither 
scientific  nor  politico-economic  in 
its     method    of     treatment,    but 
simply  to  embody,  as  shortly  and 
non  -  technically    as    possible,  the 
observations  of  a  single  on-looker. 
Every   age    has    presented    ex- 
tremes of    the  relations   existing 
between  employers  and  employed. 
Glancing  back  to  earlier  stages  of 
society,  it  is   seen  with  sufficient 
clearness  that    the    masters  then 
ranged  themselves  under  two  broad 
but   well-defined  classes.      There 
was  the    paternal    or   patriarchal 
form  of  masterhood,  in  which  the 
lord  of  the  soil  regarded  himself  as 
bound  to  care  for  the  wants  of  his 
dependents,     and    personally     to 
order    their     lives.      His    slaves 
were  his  family,  to  whom  was  due 
something  of    fatherly  protection 


and  guidance.    But  in  return  for 
the    exercise    of    paternal    duties 
there  was  demanded  of  the  entire 
retinue  an  obedience,  absolute,  even 
in  the  smallest  things  of  life.    The 
servant  was  wholly  his  master's. 
True  he  was  called  upon  to  put 
forward    no    effort    for    his    own 
support,  his  cravings  of  body  were 
satisfied ;  his  person  was  protected 
from  the  violence  of  a  neighbouring 
lord ;  but  to  balance  these,  which, 
in  a  rude  uncivilised  age,  were  great 
and    undoubted    advantages,    he 
yielded  up  his  independence,  his 
very  manhood,  to  the  will  of  his 
sovereign  master.     Free  will,  the 
exercise  of  individual  desires,  were 
unknown  in  the  field  or  the  hut  of 
the  peasant.    But  the  patriarchal 
quality  was  not  a  universal  cha- 
racteristic  of    the    ancient    land- 
owner.    The  relations  of   master 
and  man  were  coloured    by  and 
solely  dependent  upon  the  personal 
nature  of  the  former  ;  and  we  find 
in  many  instances  the  exact  con- 
verse of  the  paternal  rule.    Where 
the  lord  was  brutal  and  tyrannous, 
the    relations  were  those  of    the 
harshest  over-mastering  despotism 
on    the    one    side,    and    cringing 
worm-like  servility  and  submission 
on  the  other,     ^e  labourer  was 
the  poorest  and  meanest  of  human 
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machines  ;  constrained  to  toil  to  the 
limits  of  endurance,  and  to  receive 
a  bare  drop  of  the  oil  of  sustenance 
only  when  the  poor  wheels  and 
hinges  creaked  pitifully  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  master's  ears. 
Such,  roughly  stated,  were  the  ex- 
tremes of  industrial  relationship  as 
they  existed  in  the  distant  past. 

Our  own  ago  has  exhibited  oppo- 
sites,  scarcely  perhaps  so  strongly 
marked  in  outline — ^for  extremes  in 
their  barest  ruggedness  are  not 
possible  under  the  present  condi- 
tions of  life — ^but  easily  definable 
nevertheless.  We  have  seen  in  the 
large  spheres  of  manufacturing 
activity  that  sullen  malignant  oppo- 
sition between  capital  and  labour, 
the  outcome  of  a  shapeless  unde- 
fined discontent  on  both  sides, 
which,  in  its  passive  form,  pro- 
duced nothing  more  decided  uian 
an  occasional  whining  and  threat- 
ening from  the  principals  and  the 
workers,  mutually  distrustful  each 
of  the  other,  yet  neither  party  daring 
or  willing  to  bring  their  quarrel  to 
a  practical  issue,  in  which  the  de- 
mands and  refusals  respectively 
should  receive  bold  and  open  con- 
sideration. 

When  the  impulse  to  action  came, 
and  smouldering  rebellious  feeling 
foimd  vent  in  part  through  the 
assistance  of  representative  agi- 
tators, we  have  seen  the  final  coarse 
argument  of  the  strike,  leading  in 
the  worst  cases  to  actual  violence 
and  rebellion — witness  the  Black- 
bum  riots;  the  men  then,  when 
the  funds  of  the  union  were  ex- 
hausted, throwing  themselves  in- 
differently upon  the  rates.  The 
opposite  of  this  relation  is  found 
in  the  avowed  commercial  bargain 
between  the  employer  and  his  hands, 
a  scale  of  labour  for  hard  cash — so 
much  work  for  so  much  pay — 
summed  up  in  the  undisguised 
"  don't  care  "  of  Both  parties.  The 
contrast  is  complete,  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  which   of  the  two  states 


offers  the  more  painful  spectacle ; 
in  all  probability,  however,  the 
"don't  care"  policy,  if  persisted 
in,  presenting  a  continued  obstacle 
to  friendliness  of  relation,  would 
lead  to  worse  results  in  the  end 
than  the  brooding  condition  which 
must  sooner  or  later  burst  into 
activity,  and  so  force  a  settle- 
ment of  some  kind.  With  masters 
who  are  indifferent,  and  men  who 
"  don't  care,"  the  case  is  hopeless 
as  regards  any  of  the  higher  deve- 
lopments of  life,  so  long  as  that 
attitude  remains. 

We  have  described  the  poles  or 
antipodes  of  industrial  relation- 
ships, but  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes every  shade  of  difference 
exists.  A  visit  might  be  paid  to 
the  City  of  London  to  a  dozen 
firms,  including  a  banking  esta- 
blishment, a  merchant's  house,  a 
wholesale  drapery  concern,  a  small 
retail  shop,  a  warehouse,  or  a  large 
hotel,  and  in  no  two  places  would 
be  found  the  same  principles  of 
government,  the  same  attitude  on 
file  part  of  the  employed  towards 
the  employer.  In  some  of  the 
higher  establishments,  in  the  case 
of  clerks  and  others  brought  into 
social  contact,  a  very  pleasant  state 
of  things  exists.  Were  one  in  the 
position  of  seeing  into  the  springs 
of  the  great  commercial  machine, 
of  knowing  accurately  upon  whose 
judgment  and  ordering  the  perfect 
working  of  the  whole  depended,  it 
would  at  once  be  manifest  how  im- 
portant a  part  was  played  by  the 
personal  control,  direct  or  indirect, 
of  the  chief.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  most  English  employes 
now  prefer  employers  who  do  not 
intermeddle  too  closely  in  their 
private  affairs.  For  a  clerk  to 
know  that  his  principal  looks  upon 
him  in  a  measure  as  under  his 
governance,  considers  him  some* 
filing  more  than  his  paid  servant 
out  of  whom  he  is  entitled  to  ex- 
tract a  fixed  quantity  of  work  in  re- 
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turn  for  the  monthly  wages  he  pays 
with  strict  regularity — ^this  is  well 
and  agreeable,  and  has  the  result  of 
<aiusing  him  to  render  an  amount 
of  willing  personal  service  which 
he  would  not  consider  due  to  a 
mere  hirer  of  his  skill.  But 
kindly  interest  is  not  to  be  con* 
founded  with  that  pretended  libe- 
rality which  pries  into  domestic  con- 
cerns, or  that  specious  bencYolence 
which,  by  way  of  enabling  a  clerk 
to  spend  a  merry  Clhristmas,  or  a 
pleasant  summer  holiday,  slips  an 
extra  five-pound  note  into  his 
pocket — a  fact  which  will  be  taken 
into  account  against  him  the  next 
time  that  the  amount  of  his  salary 
might  fairly  be  reconsidered. 

The  various  states  of  relation- 
ship which  prevaQ  in  different 
establishments  are  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  present  is  a  period 
of  transition.  We  are  passing 
from  one  condition  into  another, 
and  the  new  one  is  as  yet  but 
dimly  apprehended.  On  both  sides 
there  is  an  evident  awakening  to 
the  facts  that,  while  the  interests 
of  master  and  man  are  ultimately 
coincident,  they  are  for  the  moment 
antagonistic;  for  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  relation  is,  that "  the  one 
has  undertaken  to  perform  certain 
services  for  the  benefit  and  at  the 
bidding  of  the  other,"  and  the  laws 
which  govern  the  return  which  this 
brings  to  the  paid  worker,  not  only 
in  wages,  but  in  the  price  and 
plenty  of  commodities,  are  not 
always  clearly  seen.  Industrial 
relationships  are  to  be  brought 
into  a  certain  degree  of  harmony 
by  the  willingness  of  the  master  to 
allow  a  certain  share  of  profit  over 
and  above  the  fixed  scale  of  pay 
(complicated,  however,  by  the 
question  as  to  the  course  per  contra 
in  case  of  loss  instead  of  profit), 
and  by  the  determination  of  the 
man  to  merge  his  desire  of  personal 
aggrandisement  in  an  effort  for 
the  general  welfare  and  advance- 


ment of  all  parties  forming  the 
little  Industrial  State  in  which  he 
lives.  Space  forbids  an  attempt 
to  trance  the  causes  which  have 
led  up  to  and  stimulated  this 
gradual  awakening,  but  they  may 
be  hurriedly  stated  in  this  wise: 
On  the  part  of  employers  really 
anxious  for  the  benefit  of  their 
workpeople,  a  slow  recognition  of 
the  truth  of  theories  set  down  as 
wild  and  Utopian  half  a  century 
ago,  and  a  resolve  to  put  them  to 
the  test  of  a  trial  whether  or  no 
they  were  founded  upon  a  true 
perception  of  facts,  and  would 
adapt  themselves  to  present  wants : 
and  on  the  part  of  employers  natu- 
rally careless  of  or  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  their  workers,  an  un- 
willing effort  at  compromise,  urged 
by  the  pressure  of  sharp  and  de- 
cided measures  on  the  part  of  those 
workers  roused  to  a  sense,  right  or 
wrong,  of  the  injustice  of  capital. 
Employers  are  asking  themselves 
now,  what  is  to  be  the  relation  of 
the  future  ?  How  can  we  raise  the 
condition  of  these  people,  how 
bring  them  to  imderstand  the  true 
position  between  us,  how  explain 
the  real  nature  of  their  claims,  and 
where  their  interests  begin  and 
end?  say  the  enlightened  liberal 
masters.  And  how  are  we  longer 
to  assert  our  authority  over  men 
who  hold  mass  meetings,  who  read 
Socialist  newspapers ;  how  effect 
a  new  compromise  between  capital 
and  labour?  cir  other  un- 
enlightened and  iluberal  masters. 
Experiments  which  have  looked 
very  much  like  muddles,  ill-directed 
efforts  resulting  in  failure  and  a 
widening  of  the  breach,  new  half- 
theories  and  undigested  schemes 
for  the  settlement  of  things  — 
all  these  which  recent  times  and 
the  present  have  shown  are  the  un- 
mistakable signs  of  a  transition 
era,  of  the  diaos  resulting  from 
the  breaking  up  of  old  institutions 
while  the  form  of  the  new  ones  is 
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as  yet  undecided.  And,  as  is  in- 
yanablj  the  case,  certain  leaders 
of  the  new  order  of  things  are 
already  putting  to  the  trial  the 
fabrics  of  philosophy,  with  results 
we  shall  look  to  presently. 

All  whose  judgment  is  of  any 
worth  are  agreed  that  to  try  and 
galvanise  the  past  is  as  useless  as 
it  is  absurd.  The  days  of  rail- 
roads, which  carry  the  discontented 
labourer  and  his  whole  family  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  at  the  cost  of  a  few  shillings ; 
of  Hyde-park  demonstrations;  of 
the  spread  of  reading,  when  each 
Hodge  may  learn  for  himself  the 
opinion  of  an  advanced  philosophic 
section  of  society  upon  the  great 
question  of  his  own  rights  and 
interests;  the  days  of  freedom  of 
tongue  and  pen,  when  Atheism, 
Socialism,  and  Communism  hold 
their  heads  high  and  stalk  un- 
molested— these  are  not  the  days 
in  which  the  sermon  can  still  be 
preached  to  labour  of  the  duty  of 
absolute  submission  to  capital,  or 
the  peasant  can  be  told  that  the 
fact  of  his  birth  upon  the  soil  of 
the  landowner  constitutes  him  his 
lawful  and  natural  serf.  There 
are  still  those  who  look  back  with 
something  of  regret  to  these  far- 
gone  days,  who  would  fain  recall 
the  state  in  which  the  children  of 
earth  knew  no  other  existence  than 
that  of  blind  obedience  to  the  most 
truculent  chief  or  the  nearest  land- 
owner ;  but  the  truest  counsellors 
if  to-day  are  those  who  urge  a 
frank  acknowledgment  from  the 
masters  that  the  old  order  has 
passed  away,  and  that  the  right 
course  is  to  try  to  suit  themselves 
to  the  new  order  which  is  already 
beginning  to  arise.  The  question 
to  be  answered  is,  cannot  the  rela- 
tionship be  modified  without  the 
loss  of  friendliness  P  Our  men 
want  no  coddling ;  but,  though 
there  must  be  no  error  on  the  side 
of  a  weak  and  sentimental  kindli- 


ness, we  need  to  guard  carefully 
against  the  hard  mercenary  state 
of  things  which  prevailed  in  that 
northern  foundry  where  the  men 
stayed  the  uplifted  hammer  at  the 
first  stroke  of  the  dinner  bell.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  old  footing 
may  be  changed,  and  yet  that  a 
friendship  on  a  broader  and  more 
definite  basis  may  be  maintained 
between  masters  and  men.  Strict 
obedience  within  certain  limits, 
even  to  the  extent  of  personal  ser- 
vice and  loyalty,  need  not  imply 
cringing  or  base  subserviency.  To 
take  a  few  examples  from  the  mer- 
cantile and  professional  worlds  : — 
A  young  lordling  in  a  business 
house  might  address  his  chief,  of 
whatever  social  rank,  as  *^  Sir,'*  and 
obey  him  in  every  partictdar.  The 
sub-lieutenant,  whose  father  has 
acres  and  a  rent-roll  of  many 
thousands,  subordinates  himself  on 
parade  to  his  captain,  who  has 
risen  from  the  ranks.  The  curate, 
a  worthy  and  intellectual  fellow, 
with  grey  hairs  may  be,  and  a 
family,  acknowledges  the  authority 
of  his  rector,  a  man  in  every  re- 
spect his  inferior,  who  has  obtained 
the  living  by  interest;  the  rector, 
in  turn,  forgets  his  authority  in 
the  august  presence  of  his  bishop. 
Applying  the  principle  which  un- 
derlies sJl  these  relationships — ^the 
principle  that  no  loss  of  dignity  or 
true  independence  is  implied  in 
the  obedience  of  the  servant  to 
the  master  for  the  time  being — to 
that  phase  of  the  subject  we  are 
immediately  considering,  we  put 
the  question,  Cannot  it  be  made  to 
govern  the  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  employed?  Can  we 
not  have  obedience,  and  yet  re- 
spect, loyalty,  and  even  zeal  during 
working  hours  ? 

We  believe  this  to  be  possible ; 
nay,  we  hope  to  show  that  there 
are  instances  in  which  it  has  even 
now  been  proved  an  actual  accom- 
plished fact ;  but  before  answering 
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the  question  decisively,  would  point 
out  the  difficulties  which  have  had 
to  be  encountered,  and  must  still 
be  encountered  previous  to  the 
general  and  permanent  establish- 
ment of  such  new  systems. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  exag- 
gerate-the  obstacles  thrown  in  the 
way  of  those  employers  who  first 
set  themselves  to  smooth  the  rela- 
tions between  themselves  and  their 
men,  to  bring  about  an  alliance 
the  terms  of  which  should  be 
honourable  to  both  sides.  There 
was  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  best 
means  of  approach,  the  surest  way 
of  reaching  the  understandings  of 
men  who  had  been  bred  in  the  creed 
that "  masters  will  take  all  and  give 
nothing,"  and  that  eveiy  apparent 
effort  at  reconciliation  is  only  the 
doak  of  somQ  new  plan  of  extor- 
tion. Men  could  not  and  would 
not  appreciate  motives  which  they 
had  never  been  taught  to  look  for. 
They  have  been  and  are  blind,  and 
naturally  so,  to  the  value  of 
promises  made  and  broken  before  ; 
they  are  prone  to  think  that  some 
cunning  trap  is  hidden  under  the 
coat-tails  of  masters  who  come 
amongst  them  with  such  faJir  offers 
of  a  new  and  brighter  order  of 
things.  The  fundamental  difficulty 
was  and  still  is  one  of  education. 
It  is  not  the  fact  of  a  man  being 
paid  a  fixed  sum  per  week  or  the 
month  to  act  as  secretary,  amanu- 
ensis, or  book-keeper,  which  con- 
stitutes the  only  barrier  between 
him  and  the  man  who  pays  him, 
when  the  hours  of  work  are  over  and 
he  is  free  to  do  with  himself  what 
he  will.  If  there  were 'only  a  differ- 
ence of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
they  might  meet  together  in  the 
drawing-room  or  the  club  as  social 
equals.  But  if  the  one  is  intellec- 
tually the  superior,  if  the  other 
cannot  rise  into  his  mental  atmo- 
sphere, if  there  be  no  sympathy  of 
tastes,  then  indeed  are  they  wholly 
apart,  nor — while  the  one  remains 


in  the  chrysalis  or  mole-like  state 
— can  anything  on  earth  unite  or 
bring    them    one  whit    closer    to 
each    other.      If     this     difficulty 
exist  between  principal  and  clerk, 
in    how   much    greater  a   degree 
must    it     exist    between    master 
and    man.     It    is    part   of    the 
cant    of    thoughtless   Radicalism 
that    the    master     shoidd      "go 
among"  his  men,  mix  with  them 
"  free  and  easv  like,"  "  as  one  o* 
theirselves  : "  but  have  those  who 
advocate    such    communion    ever 
earnestly    considered — they    have 
not    of    course  —  what    it    really 
means?      Have    they    considered 
that  the  present  distance  between 
master  and  man  represents  a  posi* 
tive  difference  in  taste,  education 
and  habit ;  and  how  almost  impos- 
sible— ^intellectually    and  aestheti- 
cally regarded — ^it  is  for  one    of 
superior  mental  calibre  to  descend 
to  a  level  lower  than  his  own  with 
any    beneficial    result,    either    to 
himself  or  to  those  who  occupy  it  P 
Enter  the  company  of  a  number  of 
men  of  the  lower  orders,  possessed 
of  even  average  intelligence,  and 
how  strange  and  isolated  do  you 
feel!    Unless  you  are  largely  sup- 
plied  with  that  natural  bonhomie 
which  enables  a  man  carelessly  and 
with  a  good  grace  to  rub  shoulders 
with  even  his  inferiors  in  rank, 
you  are  completely  at  a  loss  what 
to  do  or  say.     Conversation  fails 
you,  for  you  know  not  what  topic 
to  broach,  and  the  sense  of  being 
entirely    out    of    place,    nay,    an 
enemy  or  a  spy  in  the  camp,  sits 
uncomfortably  upon  you.      There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  failure    of 
many  a  well-meant  effort  on  the 
part    of    masters   to.   establish    a 
friendly  social  intercourse  between 
themselves  and  their  men    arises 
from  this  natural  inability  to  enter 
one  another's  mental  spheres ;  nor 
until  the  growth  of  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  habits  and  in- 
stincts 01  the  employed  on  the  one 
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hand,  and  the  spread  of  a  more 
liberal  education  on  the  other,  can 
any  freedom  of  the  kind  he  main- 
tamed.  This  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
comisel  to  masters  to  cease  or  avoid 
any  opportunity  of  personal  commu- 
nication with  those  they  employ.  On 
the  contrary,  we  consider  that  only 
by  cultivating  the  means  of  inter- 
course, by  sedulously  seeking  to 
come,  at  certain  seasons  and  with- 
out the  appearance  of  intrusion, 
into  personal  contact  with  their 
men,  can  that  close  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  them  be  attained 
which  alone  will  furnish  the  intro- 
duction to  useful  and  practical  in* 
timacy.  And  the  easiest  and  most 
direct  method  of  reaching  the  mass 
of  the  men  is  through  the  superiors 
of  their  own  body.  A  quick,  dis- 
cerning foreman,  with  sufficient 
wit  to  perceive  and  convey  to  his 
fellows  the  relative  interests  of 
themselves  and  the  master,  may  be 
made  an  admirable  interpreter  of 
the  views  of  a  liberal  and  en- 
lightened employer  of  capital. 
Surely  a  medium,  able  to  reason 
with  the  men  upon  the  ground  of 
common  interest,  would  be  better 
understood  and  appreciated  than 
the  wisest  principal  acting  as  his 
own  spokesman. 

But  the  education  difficulty  is 
being  rapidly  removed.  The  spread 
of  books  is  effecting  wonders.  A 
man  who  can  read  is  for  certain 
in  a  surer  way  of  informing  himself 
as  to  the  doings  of  masters,  and 
may  know  all  that  the  heads  of 
his  own  party  have  to  say  in  print 
about  the  extortions  of  capital  and 
the  wrongs  of  labour ;  his  reason- 
ing faculties  are  sharpened,  and  he 
begins  to  use .  them  eagerly.  True ; 
but  he  will  reason,  without  book 
knowledge  or  with  it,  and  will  make 
his  inferences  and  deductions 
whether  he  have  learnt  the  rule  of 
the  syllogism  or  no  ;  and  this  being 
the  case,  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
both  that  he  should  read,  and  read 


much ;  for  the  more  reading,  the 
greater  the  chance  that  in  time 
his  arguments  will  be  properly 
grounded  upon  principles  of  logic. 
He  will  theorise  anyhow ;  best  help 
him  to  theorise  from  facts.  The 
tone  of  the  labourers  in  many 
agitations  shows  them  to  he  under 
the  thumb  and  speaking  the 
thoughts  of  a  certain  number  of 
agitators  ;  but  we  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  at  a  mass  or  demon- 
stration meeting,  each  of  the  units 
composing  the  crowd  of  labourers 
shall  be  able  and  willing  to  judge 
for  himself  of  the  value  of  the 
utterances  from  the  platform. 

But  let  us  see  what  has  actually 
been  done  to  effect  a  new  relation- 
ship between  masters  and  men. 
The  great  houses — printing  firms, 
wholesale  establishments,  and 
others — of  the  City  and  the  West- 
end  of  London  offer  a  wide  and 
interesting  field  for  inspection.  We 
find  here  Uie  best  examples  for  our 
purpose,  the  vastness  of  the  or- 
gamsations  presenting  such  a  varied 
view  of  the  subject  as  could  no- 
where else  be  obtained.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  name  a  dozen 
houses  in  which  efforts  are  being 
made,  with  more  or  less  satisfactory 
results,  to  draw  the  workers  into 
closer  and  kindlier  relations  with 
their  employers;  and  it  is  in  no 
spirit  of  unfaimess  that  we  select 
one  or  two  establishments  as  afford* 
ing  typical  illustrations  of  the  best 
forms  of  independent  relations 
between  the  two  classes.  We 
desire  to  register  the  subject  under 
three  chief  aspects — ^the  religious, 
the  social,  and  the  domestic.  In- 
stances of  the  first  two  will  be 
found  in  connection  with  the  large 
brother  firms  of  Messrs.  Spottis- 
woode  and  Co.  and  Messrs.  Eyre 
and  Spottiswoode.  The  united 
staff  of  both  establishments  numbers 
nearly  3000.  The  very  magnitude 
of  such  a  concern  first  arrests  the 
attention.    Here  are  men  and  boys 
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amounting  in  numbers  to  almost 
the  population  of  the  chief  town 
of  Westmorland,  to  one -third 
the  population  of  the  entire 
country  of  Greenland.  Nearly 
three  thousand  persons — ^the  ma- 
jority of  whom  have  homes  and 
families  of  their  own— dependent 
upon  the  skilful  enterprise  of  some 
half-dozen  heads  or  principals! 
Looked  at  in  its  widest  sense,  how 
great  the  responsibility  of  these 
half-dozen!  And  yet  no  legal 
responsibility,  for  they  may  take 
the  narrowest  view  of  their  posi- 
tion, and,  re^rding  themselves  as 
the  mere  hirers  of  these  men's 
labour,  consider  their  bounden 
duty  ended  with  the  payment  of 
each  one  his  wages  at  the  stroke 
of  two  o'clock  on  Saturday.  And 
even  did  the  relation  end  here,  and 
were  no  effort  made  for  the  moral 
or  educational  welfare  of  the  em- 
ployes, we  should  still  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  benefit  done 
to  society  by  flie  providing  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  for  thirty 
hundred  individuals.  But  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  justice  would  be 
followed  by  the  instant  reflection, 
"  How  much  more  good  might  have 
been  done  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  thought  for  the  after  condi- 
tion of  these  men ! "  What  do 
Messrs.  Spottiswoode  consider  as 
due  from  themselves  to  their  men, 
and  to  what  extent  do  they  en- 
deavour to  carry  out  their  duty  ? 
Both  of  these  questions  will  best 
be  answered  by  setting  down  as 
closely  as  po88it>le  a  conversation 
which  the  writer  enjoyed  a  short 
time  ago  with  one  of  the  princi- 
pals* of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Spottis- 
woode and  Co.,  upon  the  subject 
of  this  article. 

"  I  should  like,"  I  said, "  to  hear 
from  you,  as  a  representative  em- 


ployer, what  you  consider  to  be 
fairly  due  from  a  master  to  the 
men  engaged  in  his  service." 

**  Well,  I  do  not  see  how  I  can 
better  answer  your  question  than 
by  stating  the  principles  upon 
which  we,  my  brother  and  myself, 
regulate  our  own  establishments. 
We  have,  as  I  said,  towards  three 
thousand  men  and  boys  in  our 
employ.  We  take  lads  at  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and,  as  no  boy  can  be 
expected  to  have  done  his  school- 
master credit  at  thirteen,  we  put 
them  to  school  for  three  years. 
The  school  is  our  own,  on  our  own 
premises,  and  taught  by  our  own 
master,  who  is  assisted  by  some  of 
the  young  men  from  the  higher 
departments,  all  of  whom  have 
themselves  benefited  by  his  teach- 
ings in  earlier  years.  Our  school 
is  divided  into  two  branches — an 
upper  and  a  lower — the  second  for 
the  younger  lads,  and  the  first 
for  the  '  reading  lads  '  who  have 
reached  a  more  advanced  stage. 
We  number  about  sixty  and  one 
hundred  respectively  in  the  two 
divisions." 

"The  schooling  is  given  gratis, 
and  is  a  volimtaiy  institution,  of 
course." 

"  Yes,  and  no ;  the  boys  do  not 
go  voluntarily — did  a  boy  ever  go 
to  school  who  could  help  it  ?  We 
make  it  compulsory  upon  them ; 
but,  if  the  boys  are  not  grateful 
(they  learn  to  be  wiser,  though, 
before  their  term  is  up),  their 
parents  are." 

Very  good:  so  much  for  the 
boys ;  and  I  led  my  informant  next 
to  speak  of  the  provisions  made 
for  the  young  men  and  older 
hands. 

"  Oh,  we  take  care  of  them,"  he 
replied;  "they  are  not  forgotten 
when  they  leave  school.     We  have 


*  It  was  entirely  at  the  request  of  the  writer,  and  in  order  to  assist  him,  that  this 
gentleman  was  kind  enough  to  exphun  in  such  detail  the  system  of  the  two  establish- 
ments. 
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for  instance  our  •  Spottiswoode 
Institute/  established  upon  the 
regular  principle,  and  with  com- 
mittee, treasurer,  chaplain,  and 
honorary  officers.  The  workmen 
form  the  members  ;  and  anyone 
desirous  of  joining  is  ballotea  for 
as  at  a  West  End  Club.  A  small 
subscription,  of  course,  is  paid  by 
the  members,  but  the  principals  pro- 
vide a  reading-room  wfiich  is  open 
to  all.  The  institute  embraces  a 
discussion  club  (we  had  a  capital 
debate  on  politics  a  few  nights 
ago);  and  a  literary  section,  the 
members  of  which  give  readings  and 
dramatic  entertainments  on  certain 
evenings  of  the  week,  which  are 
very  well  attended.  We  have 
besides  a  musical  society.  And 
in  the  simimer  months  we  have 
our  cricket  and  athletic  clubs,  the 
latter  being  a  permanent  institu- 
tion, which,  in  the  winter,  is  carried 
on  under  shelter." 

It  struck  me,  as  it  would  have 
done  any  other,  that  so  large  an 
organisation  had  neither  developed 
itself,  nor  was  carried  out  with 
the  sole  assistance  of  the  men,  and 
I  said : 

"  Prom  whom  now  does  the  im- 
pulse come  which  starts  all  these 
mstitutions  ?  " 

"  Well,  probably  the  leading 
idea  is  given  by  one  of  the  prin- 
cipals. I  myself,  for  instance,  may 
make  a  suggestion,  and  set  the 
men  to  work,  but  when  once 
started,  the  machinery  which  keeps 
all  going  is  provided  by  the  men 
themselves,  who  are  very  quick 
and  intelligent  in  developing 
schemes  which  have  been  proposed. 
And  although  they  like  to  see  us 
among  them,  and  always  count 
upon  us  at  their  committee  meet- 
ings, where  we  are  expected  to 
speak  and  criticise  freely,  they  do 
not  hang  upon  the  principals,  but 
are  thoroughly  independent.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  it  is  our 
principle  to  cultivate   a  spirit  of 


independence  and  self  -  thinking 
amongst  them  to  the  fullest 
possiUe  extent.  We  find  it  not 
only  to  their  but  to  oiu-  interest 
that  they  should  judge  and  act 
for  themselves  wherever  possible. 
Let  me  give  you  an  instance  of  the 
independence  which  I  may  say  is 
characteristic  of  their  general 
doings.  Some  time  ago  a  couple 
of  men  were  on  a  visit  to  a  sick 
comrade  at  a  charitable  institution, 
and  while  there  were  struck  with  the 
idea  of  giving  a  concert  for  the 
benefit  of  the  charity.  They  did  so, 
arranging  everything  amongst 
themselves,  and  were  enabled  by 
the  proceeds  to  purchase  a  life 
governorship  of  the  asylum;  nor 
would  they  be  satisfied  but  that 
the  donation  should  be  entered  in 
the  name  of  a  principal  of  the 
firm." 

My  friend  spoke  of  his  chaplain, 
and  I  remembered  to  have  been  told 
that  a  number  of  religious  guilds 
were  amongst  the  features  of  his 
establishment.  I  put  the  question, 
and  inquired  whether  religious  in- 
fluence was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  men  ? 

''  It  is,  to  this  extent :  a  chaplain 
is  permanently  engaged,  who  goes 
amongst  the  men  at  his  pleasure, 
converses  with  them  on  all  topics  of 
interest  to  them,  secular  and  reli- 
gious, and  is  the  personal  friend  of 
many  of  them." 

With  the  memory  of  some  not 
altogether  wise  attempts  on  the 
part  of  a  few  commercial  firms  to 
introduce  clericalism  amongst  their 
employes,  I  suggested  that,  al- 
though clerical  counsel  might  be  of 
the  best,  it  might  also  be  other 
than  good,  and  might  even  proceed 
to  spiritual  tyranny. 

"  Of  course  it  *  might ' ;  but  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  spiritual 
tyranny  in  our  establishment.  We 
should  not  countenance  it  in  the 
first  place  ;  and  the  men  would  not 
stand  it  in  the  second.     Our  late 
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chaplain  was  with  us  for  fifteen 
years,  and  in  illustration  of  the 
relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
men,  I  may  say  that  they  came 
to  hun  to  be  married,  and  brought 
their  babies  to  him  to  be  christened. 
There  are  many  ways,  too,  in  which 
a  clergyman  may  get  at  the  men, 
where  the  principals  would  have  no 
chance.  We  are  known  to  be 
Churchmen  here,  but  we  do  not 
obtrude  our  religion  upon  our  men, 
and  they  are  of  all  denominations. 
The  chaplain  presides  over  a  Com- 
municants' Union  held  periodically 
on  the  premises,  attendance  at 
which  is  open  to  all  who  choose 
to  come.  Several  Nonconformists 
come  to  the  meetings  without 
communing,  and  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  establishment  no 
one  has  a  mark  set  on  him  for  his 
religious  faith." 

"  Do  you,"  I  next  asked, "  find  it 
possible  to  exercise  any  personal 
influence  over  individual  members 
of  your  staff  ?  " 

**  With  a  staff  numbering  between 
two  and  three  thousand,  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  touch  the 
xmits  to  any  great  extent.  But  we 
do  endeavour,  and  with  some 
success,  I  believe,  to  reach  them 
through  their  own  chiefs.  I,  for 
instance,  talk  with  a  foreman  on  any 
subject  of  interest  to  the  men,  and 
he,  I  trust,  translates  such  of  my 
observations  as  he  considers  expe- 
dient into  the  vernacular,  luid 
causes  them  to  be  spread  through 
the  workshops.  But  there  are 
many  times  when  I  do  see  men  in 
my  own  room.  They  are  encou- 
raged to  bring  any  matter  of 
moment  to  themselves  direct  to  the 
principals." 

"I  know  that  your  men  are 
liberally  waged;  but  do  you  take 
upon  yourselves  any  responsibility 
as  to  their  disposal  of  tiieir  earn- 
ings?" 

"To  make  any  rules  in  that 
direction  would  amount  to  inter- 


ference on  our  part ;  but  we  do  this 
much,  we  endeavour  to  cultivate 
habits  of  thrift  in  our  men  by  pro- 
viding a  savings  bank,  which  all 
are  encouraged  to  use  ;  it  is  largely 
used,  the  more  readily,  I  daresay, 
because  we  pay  the  depositors  inte- 
rest at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  for 
their  money,  which  becomes  in  a 
small  way  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
concern.  But  I  should  not  omit  to 
say  that  we  do  more  than  merely 
take  care  of  men's  savings — ^we 
make  them  actual  partners  in  the 
firm  by  sharing  profits." 

"  Indeed !  Then  you  are  practi- 
cally carrying  out  a  theory  of 
philosophy  which  the  author  him- 
self styled  Utopian  at  the  time  that 
he  uttered  it." 

"  Yes,  I  am  aware  whose  the 
theory  is.  As  regards  its  applica- 
tion here,  the  result,!  may  truly  say, 
has  been  wonderful.  We  make  no 
great  pretence  about  the  matter, 
and  see  that  we  ourselves  are  well 
taken  care  of  first.  But  after  the 
principals  have  been  provided  for,  a 
certain  sum  is  shared  amongst  all 
men  whose  wages  amount  to  27s. 
a  week ;  and  last  year  the  sum 
divided  was  very  considerable.  This 
then  you  see  is  our  principle.  We 
do  our  utmost  to  provide  for  the 
welfare  of  our  men,  and  at  the 
same  time  stimulate  them  to  stand 
on  a  footing  of  honest  independence. 
We  are  glad  when  they  get  a  little 
money  of  their  own,  for  a  man 
with  something  in  reserve  and  a 
house  of  his  own  is  a  rational 
being,  and  quite  independent  of 
the  Union.  By  the  way,  we  don't 
allow  our  men  to  belong  to  the 
Union,  but  neither  do  we  ourselves 
join  the  Masters'  Union,  and  so ' 
the  contract  is  fair  and  open  on 
both  sides.  We  are,  in  fact,  a 
family,  a  little  world  of  our  own. 
There  are  many  here  whose  connec- 
tion with  the  firm  is  as  old  as  my 
own,  and  for  the  most  part  we  see 
none  of  that  restlessness  amongst 
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onr  hands  which  is  the  worst  pos- 
sible characteristic  of  the  working 
man.  The  men  trust  us,  and  we 
trust  them." 

If  we  pronotmce  this,  in  its  per- 
fect organisation,  in  the  number  of 
its  social  institutions,  in  the  spirit 
of  loyalty  and  contentedness  which 
appears  to  reign  supreme,  to  be  a 
model  firm,  we  shsdl  scarcely  be 
accused  of  rating  its  excellent 
features  at  too  high  a  mark.  Its 
government  is  a  true  radicalism; 
its  internal  arrangements  and  their 
evident  beneficial  effect  show  "  the 
educative  power  of  wise  laws."  The 
most  remarkable  lesson  we  draw 
fromit,however,is  the  practicability, 
nay,  the  thorough  utUity,  of  Mill's 
scheme  of  the  division  of  profits. 
This,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  put 
forward  as  the  final  means  to  the 
great  end  of  identifying  as  far  as 
possible  the  interests  of  masters 
and  men.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  this  indeed  is  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  Prove  to  a  man  that 
upon  his  own  personal  endeavours 
depends  the  full  profit  he  is  to  reap, 
that  upon  the  successful  conduct 
of  the  enterprise  as  contributed  to, 
in  however  small  degree,  by  him- 
self, his  ultimate  gain  rests,  and 
you  give  him  at  once  the  most 
practical  reason  for  putting  forth 
his  best  energy.  And,  as  aSi  other 
relations  grow  out  of  and  depend 
upon  the  commercial  relation,  the 
path  is  smoothed  towards  unity 
and  harmony  of  feeling. 

We  shall  not  stay  to  consider 
how  far  the  pleasant  and  healthful 
relations  which  prevail  in  this  firm 
are  due  to  exceptional  qualities  in 
the  principals  ;  it  is  sufficient  that 
the  possibility  is  proved  of  zeal  and 
loyalty  as  characteristics  of  the 
attitude  of  labour  towards  capital. 

The  well-known  firm  of  Messrs. 
Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin  pre- 
sents us  with  another  form  of 
the  system  of  division  of  profits 
amongst  the  staff.    We  find  here, 


amongst  many  other  excellent 
institutions  for  the  social  and 
intellectual  welfare  of  the  emp2o^e9, 
a  scheme,  emanating  directly  from 
the  firm  whereby,  with  the 
view  of  benefiting  those  who 
have  already  given,  or  who  may 
hereafter  give,  long  and  faithful 
service  to  the  firm  in  the  various 
departments  of  their  business,  there 
is  set  aside,  from  year  to  year,  a  fixed 
proportion  of  the  profits  to  form  a 
fund  out  of  which  certain  benefits 
may  at  the  discretion  of  the  firm 
be  paid. 

The    scheme   provides    for    the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  vary- 
ing according  to  length  of  service, 
to  the  family  •r  representative  of 
any  person  who  may  die  in  their 
employment  after  seven,  fourteen, 
or  twenty-one  years'  service ;  or,  as 
the  case  may  be,  for  the  payment  of 
a  bonus  of  similar  amount  to  those 
who,  having  served  at  least  seven 
years,  may  be  incapacitated  by  old 
age,  after  the  age  of  sixty-five,  or 
who  may  before  that  age  be  totally 
imable    to    perform    any    labour, 
owing  to  accident  or  to  incapacita- 
ting   disease,    such  as  blindness, 
paralysis,  insanity,    &c.      It  fur- 
ther provides  for  paying  an  ad- 
dition to  the  amount  payable  by 
the  sick  fund  on  the  death  of  a 
member.     The  addition  intended  is 
J65  if  the  member  shall  have  been 
in  the  employment  of  the  firm  for 
less  than  seven  years ;   and  j610  if 
for  upwards  of  seven  years.     There 
is,  moreover,  a  sum  allotted  to  meet 
cases    of    extreme    emergency    or 
unforeseen  calamity  occurring  to 
individuals,  whether  their  term  of 
employment  has  been  under  or  over 
seven  years.      Thus,  anyone  who 
may     have    died,     or    who    may 
die,    whilst    in    Messrs.    Cassdl, 
Petter,  and  Ghilpin's  employment 
after    having    been    seven    years 
with  the  firm,  will  have  at  once 
secured     to    his     family    one    of 
the  following  amounts,  according 
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to  his  rank:  If  an  overseer  or 
managing  clerk,  J650 ;  if  a  clicker, 
sub-foreman,  or  first  clerk,  ^7 10s. ; 
if  a  workman,  workwoman,  or 
derky  <£25 ;  and  so  on  in  increasing 
amounts  when  the  length  of  ser- 
vice has  extended  to  fourteen  or 
twenty-one  years. 

These  benefactions  are  distinctly 
understood  as  free  gifts,  and  are 
intended  as  rewards  for  good  ser- 
vice andf aithful  attachment  of  which 
those  of  the  firm  itself  are  the  sole 
and  absolute  judges.  It  is  clearly 
set  out  therefore  that  the  benefit 
arrangements  are  purely  voluntary 
on  Messrs.  Cassell's  part,  and  may 
be  withdrawn  should  they  see  fit 
reason ;  nor  is  the  scheme  in  any- 
way allowed  to  hamper  them  in 
engaging  or  discharging  their 
emjployesj  or  in  giving  effect  to  re- 
gulations for  the  proper  carrying 
out  of  their  business. 

Let  us  turn  and  view  the  domestic 
aspect  of  our  subject.  And  in 
considering  this,  we  should  far  ex- 
ceed all  reasonable  limits  of  a 
magazine  article  were  we  to  at- 
tempt to  adduce  one-half  of  the 
examples  which  might  be  quoted 
to  prove  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  on  all  sides  to  readjust  on  a 
permanent  and  salutary  basis  the 
relationships  between  employer^ 
and  employed.  We  should  have  to 
describe  in  detail  the  arrangements 
of  that  great  colony  of  whole- 
sale houses  in  Wood-street  in  the 
City ;  to  turn,  then,  to  certain 
famous  establishments  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and,  having  exhausted 
the  City,  we  should  be  compelled 
to  travel  westward  and  make  our 
readers  acquainted  with  the  in- 
ternal organisations  of  the  vast 
wholesale  and  retail  houses  of 
Begent-street  and  Oxford-street. 
All  this  it  would  be  obviouslv  im- 
possible to  do,  nor  would  it  be  in 
any  way  necessary  for  our  present 
purpose.  All  that  we  shall  at- 
tempt is,  therefore,  without  selecting 


any  one  establishment,  to  sum- 
marise from  facts  that  we  have 
gathered,  the  leading  customs  and 
institutions  of  the  representative 
amongst  them. 

It  is  a  feature  of  the  principal 
London    trading  houses  to  board 
their  employes.    In  many  of  the 
quiet  squares  of  the  City  two  or 
three  entire  buildings  are  rented 
by  a  single  firm  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  their  staff  of  assistants^ 
The  male  and  female  hands  occupy 
separate    dwellings.     Some    fir^ 
provide  houses  for  their  clerks  in 
the  suburbs,  and  a  few  such  carry 
them  by  conveyance  to  the  place  of 
business.  With  regard  to  tms  prac<- 
tice  of  boarding  the  workpeople,  we 
are  not  to  be  led  into  considering  as 
wholly  a  kindness  or  consideration 
for  the  employes  what  is  merely 
sanctioned  by  custom,  and  is  more- 
over commercially  beneficial  to  the 
firm.    With  all  the  staff  under  one 
or  more  semi-official  roofs,  punctu- 
ality of  attendance  is  insured,  and 
an  amount  of  personal  surveillance 
able  to  be  exercised  which  would 
not  be  otherwise  possible :  in  the 
case  of  an  outbreak  of  fire,  too,  or 
of  an  attempted  burglary,  such  an 
arrangement  would  not   be  with* 
out  its  advantages.     It  is  in   the 
special    and    extra    arrangements 
made  for  the  personal  comfort  of 
the  residents    that    we    find    the 
evidences  of  interest  or  neglect  on 
the  part  of  employers.     Looking, 
for  instance,  to    the    question  of 
freedom  from  restraint  after  the 
hours  of  work,  one  notes  the  regula- 
tion in  such  or  such  a  house  which 
allows  the  young  male   clerks  to 
remain  out  till  a  late  hour  of  the 
evening.     But,    entering    another 
establishment,       one's       feelings 
undergo  a  change,  for  one  finds 
here      such     comfortable    indoor 
appliances  that,  though  the  liberty 
is  the  same,  there  is  little  induce- 
ment to  seek  the  means  of  amuse- 
ment outside.     Here  may  be  seea 
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all  the  arrangements  of  a  comfort- 
able middle-class  club :  the  table  of 
the  reading  room  is  strewn  with 
newspapers,  the  shelves  of  the 
library  are  stocked  with  books ; 
there  is  a  smoking-room  ;  and  from 
an  apartment  hard  bj  comes  the 
sound  of  voices  singing,  and  we  are 
told  that  the  "Musical  Society" 
are  rehearsing  for  a  concert.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  inquire  from  what 
source  flows  all  this  comfort  and 
order,  for  we  may  be  assured  that 
such  institutions  owe  their  direction 
to  a  master  mind  careful  and 
thoughtful  to  foresee.  There  is 
limitless  energy  in  the  world  wait- 
ing only  for  direction.  Persons 
with  brains,  who  are  idle  and  bored 
by  existence  perhaps,  do  not  suffi- 
ciently realise  that  they  are  meant 
to  be  factors  in  human  life,  and 
not  only  are  missed  from  their 
place,  but  miss  it  themselves.  On 
the  whole,  brain  seems  to  have 
worked  well  in  such  institutions  as 
we  have  referred  to,  and  comfort- 
able houses  are  the  majority. 

Again  here  we  would  insist  upon 
the  paramount  importance  of  the 
personal  influence,  judiciously 
exercised,  of  the  chief  of  the  firm. 
It  is  not  fitting  to  enter  at  length 
into  a  consideration  of  how  far  the 
position,  by  birth  or  rank,  of  the 
employer  sheets  the  attitude  of  the 
men  towards  him;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  even  now  men 
prefer  a  gentleman  employer  who 
is  [definitely  above  themselves: 
those  raised  from  the  ranks  are  not 
popular.  Is  this,  it  may  be  asked, 
British  snobbery,  or  real  loyalty  to 
worth?  And  while  we  have  been 
dwelling  throughout  upon  the  cases 
of  private  firms,  it  is  worth  record- 
ing that  their  workpeople  are  for 
the  most  part  better  treated  than 
those  of  a  public  company.  With 
a  dozen  men  sitting  on  a  Board  it 
is  so  easy,  if  the  servants  complain 
of  bad  treatment,  or  their  case  is 
taken  up  by  the  press,  to  shift  the 


blame  on  to  your  colleagues' 
shoulders  and  say,  "I  should  be 
very  glad  to  relieve  the  poor 
fellow — ^but  really  the  opposition, 
you  know,"  &c. 

We  propose  to  go  but  little 
further,  considering  that  we  have 
already  brought  sufficient  facts  to 
show  that  a  new  order  of  industrial 
relationship  is  being  permanently 
established,  which  will  lead  in  time 
to  beneficial  results  as  regards  both 
employers  and  employed.  It  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  present 
paper  to  meddle  with  economic 
questions^;  least  of  all  to  attempt  a 
solution  of  the  final  problem  of 
political  economy,  the  pressure  of 
population  on  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. We  deal  with  the  question 
as  one  of  observation  of  individual 
cases,  of  the  attitude  of  one  man 
towards  another.  Looking  at  it  in 
that  aspect,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  as  regards  those  trades  where 
the  coarse  expedient  of  striking 
settles  the  rate  of  wages  with 
mechanical  precision  for  great 
masses  of  men,  it  is  certainly  the 
truth  that  in  the  domain  of  edu- 
cated labour  —  the  black-coated 
army — employers  have  not  pressed 
their  advantages  during  the  recent 
years  of  financial  straitness.  If 
employers  in  great  cities  had  com- 
bined,  and  said  to  the  Black  Coats 
with  f  amilies,"Take  25  or  even  50  per 
cent,  less  salary  or  go,"  they  woiid, 
as  a  body,  have  had  to  take  the  re- 
duction, and  bear  their  sufferings 
until  they  had  set  in  motion  in  their 
favour  the  machinery  of  the  news- 
paper  press  and  the  tongue  of 
public  opinion. 

In  conclusion,  it  was  recently 
said  in  the  ears  of  the  writer,  by  a 
modem  philosopher  of  more  deli- 
cate mould  than  the  materialist, 
that  the  true  relationship  of  master 
to  man  was  an  **  elder  brotherhood." 
The  ideality  of  such  a  relation  is 
we  fear  a  bar  to  be  only  slowly 
removed;   but  already  we   notice 
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with  rejoicing  a  gradual  realisation  and  an  effort  to  be  true  to  the  fact 

of  the  truth  of  Mill's  words,  that  that  a  genuine  union  must  be  the 

there  can  be  no  healthful  state  of  result  of  personal  qualities,  which 

society  in  which  the  only  relation-  both  sides  need  to  displaj. 
ship  between  capital  and  labour  is 
that  of  the  payment  of  wages;  Tiohe  Hopkins. 
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OVER    THE    THRESHOLD; 

Ob,  Thirty  Tears  Ago. 

A  NOVEL. 

Bj  a  New  Contributor. 

(Continued  from  page  739,  VoL  III.) 


Chapter  XVLII. 

in  twelve  hours,  paris. 

Out  Cabriwoton  stood  on  the  de- 
parture platform  of  the  Dover 
Railway  Station,  in  London.  A 
guard  unlocked  the  door  of  a  car- 
riage. As  G-uy  was  about  to  enter, 
a  tall,  slight  man  pushed  before 
him — ^not  rudely — ^not  at  all  rudely 
— ^but  still  preceded  him  into  the 
carriage. 

"There  is  plenty  of  room,"  he 
remarked  to  Guy,  when  he  was 
seated  with  his  back  to  the  engine, 
by  way  of  a  sort  of  semi-apology, 
but  he  kept  the  best  seat.  "  Will 
you  give  me  my  coat  ?"  he  said  to 
the  guard.  "  Thank  you ;  and  that 
small  carpet  bag.  Be  good  enough 
to  lock  us  in,  and  put  'engaged' 
on  the  door,"  and  the  gentleman 
drew  down  the  blinds. 

Quietly  and  deliberately  he  then 
preceded  to  make  himself  comfort- 
able. From  the  small  carpet  bag, 
or  rather  cloth  bag,  for  it  was 
made  of  coarse  corded  fabric,  of  a 
dark  purple  colour,  and  it  opened 
by  a  spring,  he  produced  a  leathern 
strap,  which  he  passed  round  his 
waist.  Then  he  took  out  a  candle 
lamp,  which  he  lighted  with  a 
lucif  er  match,  and  fixed,  by  a  hook 
attached  to  it  for  that  purpose,  to 
the  lining  of  the  carriage.  Then 
^    arranged    his    cloak,  a  great 


wrapping  garment,  lined  with  bear 
skin,  over  his  knees.  Then  he  took 
out  a  blue  book — one  of  the  par- 
liamentary blue  books. 

"  I  like  to  have  my  little  com- 
forts about  me,"  he  remarked  to 
Guy,  as  the  station  master  blew  his 
whistle.  The  engine-driver  re- 
sponded by  a  fierce  shriek,  and  the 
train  began  slowly  to  move.  Then 
he  began  to  read. 

"I  think  that  Hansard  should 
issue  steel  cuffs  with  these  heavy 
books,"  he  remarked  after  a  time 
to  Guy.  "  Steel  cuffs  lined  with 
horsehair,  or  with  eider  down.  It 
would  be  a  convenient  mode  of 
supporting  the  wrist,  at  least  so  it 
occurs  to  me.  Holding  up  half  a 
hundred  weight  of  printed  paper 
soon  becomes  fatiguing.  Don't 
you  think  so  ?  But  till  the  cuffs 
are  patented " 

The  gentleman  took  a  knife  from 
his  carpet  bag,  and  cut  through 
the  back  of  the  report,  severing  the 
strings  with  some  neatness.  He 
then  removed  a  few  pages,  which 
were  thus  made  conveniently  light 
for  the  hand,  whatever  they  might 
have  been  to  the  intelligence,  and 
continued  reading.  After  perusing 
three  or  four  detachments  of  the 
volume,  he  seemed  to  have  read 
enough.  He  arranged  them  with 
care,  doubled  the  report  in  two, 
lengthwise,  and  secured  it  by  an 
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elastic  strap.  Then  he  produced  a 
cigar.  "  I  have  jour  permission  ?" 
he  said  to  Guj. 

He  only  tnfled  with  his  cigar, 
however.  "It  is  less  agreeable 
than  opium.  Don't  you  think  so  P" 
said  he. 

Out  had  never  smoked  opium. 

**  Then  you  have  a  great  pleasure 
in  store,"  said  the  stranger, 
"The  only  really  enviable  things 
in  this  life  are  first  sensations. 
Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Some  are,"  said  Guy. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  all 
are,"  said  the  stranger.  "  I  never 
tried  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  I 
like  to  keep  that  in  store  for  some 
time  when  the  inventive  faculty 
shows  signs  of  decrepitude.  But 
I  have  tried  that  of  a  pet  dog. 
That  was  novel.  It  gave  me  much 
pleasure.  I  rather  think,  though, 
that  the  principal  part  of  the 
pleasure  was  derived  from  the 
simultaneous  study  of  the  phy- 
siognomy of  the  owner  of  the  dog. 
She  was  an  old  lady — old  that  is 
to  me — no  doubt  evergreen  in  her 
own  eyes.  The  horror  which  she 
expressed  was  scenic.  She  was 
what  many  people  would  consider 
a  very  handsome  old  lady,  but  her 
face  assumed  an  appearance  that 
was  quite  gorgonesque.  It  is  so 
very  improving  to  watch  elderly 
females  under  the  influence  of 
alarm.     Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"I  think  you  were  more  of  a 
philosopher,  than  I  should  have 
been  under  the  circumstances," 
said  Guy,  who  by  no  means  felt 
himself  beginning  to  sympathise 
with  his  fellow  traveller. 

"Possibly,"  said  the  other. 
"Do  you  know  it  did  not  strike 
me  in  that  light  before.  You  are 
going  through  ?  " 

Guy  was. 

"  It  is  more  soothing  to  the  mind 
to  feel  that  one  will  be  undis- 
turbed," said  the  tall  gentleman. 
"One  can  arrange  one's  thoughts 


better,  if  the  little  trip  is  managed 
properly.  We  alight  at  Dover,  and 
merely  walk  straight  out  to  the 
steamer.  Then  you  smoke.  Ar- 
rived off  Calais,  one  tumbler  of 
cold  gin-and-water — no  sugar,  of 
course.  Then  you  walk  along  the 
pier,  which  is  refreshing,  and  in- 
duces a  disposition  to  sleep.  The 
passport  man  knows  you  at  once. 
Then  you  walk  into  "the  refresh- 
ment room.  And  when  the  offi- 
cials come  to  drive  you  like  wild 
beasts  into  a  pen,  you  advance 
with  serene  composure,  and  natu- 
rally arrive  first  at  the  carriages, 
because  everyone  else  has  some- 
thing to  look  after." 

"  Have  you  nothing  then  ?  "  said 
Guy. 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  the  other, 
"otherwise  experience  were  no 
more  experience.  Of  that  descrip- 
tion of  the  virtue  which  makes 
fools  wise,  I  confess  my  absolute 
ignorance,  but  I  cultivate  the 
humbler  species." 

"  But  one  must  take  luggage," 
said  Guy. 

"  Je  ri'en  vols  paa  la  necessitCf* 
replied  the  philosopher.  "I  find 
it  best  to  send  my  heavy  baggage 
independently.  Then,  for  those 
little  comforts  which  one  cannot 
relinquish  without  loss  of  self- 
respect,  my  arrangements  are 
simple,  as  vou  will  see,  if  you  will 
do  me  the  honour  to  watch  me — to 
accompany  me,  I  would  say — if 
you  were  not  under  the  bondage  of 
the  portmanteau.  But  I  will  keep 
a  seat  for  you  in  the  train  from 
Calais." 

The  simple  arrangement  which 
the  experience  of  the  philosophic 
traveller  had  taught  hun  to  form 
was  this.  When  the  train  slackened 
in  approaching  the  terminus,  he 
closed  his  carpet  bag,  passed 
through  two  leather  rings,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  attached  for 
that  purpose,  the  strap  which  he 
had  round   his  waist,  buckled  it 
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firmly;  put  on  his  bearskin  bur- 
nouse, an  d^  the  train  stopping  at 
that  moment,  walked  quietly  out 
of  the  carriage.  The  large  gar- 
ment had  a  hood  hanging  at  the 
back,  and  descended  so  as  almost 
to  touch  the  ground.  The  sleeves 
covered  his  hands.  He  glided 
over  the  platform  like  a  shadow, 
and  no  protuberance  in  the  thick 
and  hanging  garment  betrayed  the 
presence  of  the  carpet  bag. 

"  You  see  how  much  unnecessary 
trouble  careful  study  enables  one 
to  avoid,"  he  remarked  to  Q-uy, 
when  he  had  re-established  their, 
tSte'd-tete,  in  the  French  carriage. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the 
stranger  was  a  tall,  slight  man. 
He  might  have  been  considered 
eminently  handsome,  but  for  a 
somewhat  disproportionate  fulness 
in  the  outer  part  of  the  orbit  of 
the  eye,  and  an  expression  which 
must  be  described  as  sinister.  The 
effect  was  perhaps  produced,  at 
all  events  it  was  heightened,  by 
his  practice  of  casting  downward 
and  aside  his  eyes  when  anyone 
sought  his  glance.  The  movement 
was  compensated  by  a  steadfast 
fixity  of  gaze  at  other  times,  that 
is  to  say,  when  you  were  not  look- 
ing at  him. 

Guy's  enjoyment  of  a  novel 
route  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  fact  of  its  being  pursued  by 
mght.  Even  the  brief  and  hurried 
glimpses  of  scenery  which  the 
speed  of  a  railway  train  seems  to 
tear  out  of  the  eyes  before  they 
have  fairly  impressed  their  image 
on  the  retina  are  impossible  by 
night.  A  jar,  a  rumble,  and  an 
annoying  series  of  apparently  use- 
less stoppages,  form  the  journey  to 
Dover.  Then  you  are  chilled  by 
draught  through  the  station, 
sharply  pained  just  behind  the 
shoulder  during  your  stumble 
through  the  lamplit  or  moonlit 
streets,  nearly  precipitated  into  the 
sea  from  the  sHppery  woodwork 


of  the  landing  stage,  and  more  or 
less  baptised  with  sludge  and  sea 
water  before  you  find  your  way  on 
board.  Then  when  you  have 
secured  your  seat  somewhere  on 
deck,  scorning  to  turn  in  for  a 
two  hours'  passage,  you  are  struck 
by  the  sudden  terror  that  you  are 
on  board  the  wrong  steamer.  Ee- 
assured  on  this  point,  you  are 
deafened  and  aggravated  by  the 
sudden  and  unnecessary  vehemence 
of  the  bell.  Then  you  discover 
that  a  limpid  sheet  of  glass,  such 
as  you  have  persuaded  yourself 
that  the  Channel  was  on  that 
occasion,  can  give  a  very  percep- 
tible motion  to  the  vessel— an 
increasing  motion  —  a  motion 
that  must  be  eminently  unsafe. 
Then  you  wish  that  you  had 
slept  at  Dover,  to  cross  at  daylight. 
Then  you  wish  you  were  across. 
Then  you  cease  to  wish  anything — 
to  think  anything — ^you  only  feel  — 
and  the  feeling  is  unpleasant.  If 
this  comes  to  a  crisis  it  is  the  best 
thing  for  you;  yet  the  crisis  is 
what  you  most  ciread.  It  iq.  the 
dread,  however,  that  brings  it  on. 
The  point  is  settled  by  Qie  inter- 
vention, at  the  very  unfittest  part 
of  the  whole  voyage,  of  the  heart- 
less steward,  who  demands  your 
ticket.  Then  there  is  the  sense  of 
heavenly  relief,  the  gentle  mois- 
ture, the  gradual  restoration  of 
the  steamer  to  obedience  to  the 
Hiws  of  gravity;  the  lighthouse 
neared — ^passed — ^the  shouts  in  a 
strange  tongue,  the  climb  up  the 
long  steps,  and  the  blessed,  blessed 
terra  firma  under  foot  again  ;  which 
almost  reconciles  you  to  a  long 
walk  over  a  wind-swept  and  spray- 
besprinkled  pier  to  the  distant 
station. 

How  vast  its  illumined  glass 
gables  appear.  How  strange  the 
smell  of  the  Continent  is  in  your 
English  nostrils.  You  look  round 
at  your  late  fellow  sufferers,  marked 
by  different  degrees  of  pallor,  and 
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shrouded  in  all  kinds  of  impossible 
wraps,  who  crowd  round  the  wait- 
ing-room. You  look  with  a  kind 
of  awe  at  the  stout,  keen-visaged 
inspector,  in  his  little  red  doth 
cap,  flanked  by  two  military  and 
sworded  assessors,  who  examines 
the  passports  at  the  bar  before 
which  you  have  to  pass. 

''Cologne,"  with  a  toss  of  the 
paper,  "  Bruxelles,"  "  Cologne," 
Then  a  pause  and  a  scrutiny. 
"  Paris.  Where  for,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  Marsey,"  says  an  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue. 

"Ftobleu!  speak  Engleesh.  I 
understand  you  as  better,"  replies 
the  inspector. 

You  feel  relieved  by  the  snub 
administered  to  your  predecessor 
in  passing  through  the  little  sheep 
pen  guarded  by  those  fierce  men  in 
kepis.  Your  doubts  as  to  the 
purity  of  your  own  pronimciation 
are  freely  tossed  to  the  winds,  and 
you  boldly  say  "P&.ris"  in  plain 
English. 

"Passez,  monsieur,"  says  the 
official  in  a  tone  that  implies  "  Get 
along  ! " 

Then  you  become  sensible  that 
you  are  in  the  land  of  liberty  and 
equality;  liberty  for  the  railway 
officials  to  treat  the  passengers  like 
swine — equality  in  the  helpless 
subjects  of  their  wrath  before  the 
majesty  of  the  bureau.  Then 
comes  the  struggle  for  the  luggage ; 
the  sharp  rebuke  because  your 
keys  are  not  ready ;  and  the  half- 
expressed  intimation  that  you  are  a 
smuggler,  because  of  the  bit  of 
dust  that  has  ensconced  itself  in 
the  tube  of  your  Bramah.  Next 
comes  the  putting  of  the  dirty 
hands  of  one  of  the  men  in  blue 
blouses  in  the  plaits  of  your  dress 
shirts.  The  neatly-packed  contents 
of  your  trunks  are  stirred  up  as 
bricklayers  whomel  the  mortar 
with  a  spade;  the  lid  is  jammed 
down,  with  the  tail  of  a  coat  flying 
out  as  a  signal  of  distress ;   the 


portmanteau  is  inverted  with  some- 
thing that  sounds  like  a  curse, 
pushed  away  as  you  are  attempting 
to  relock  it ;  and  you  are  hustled 
from  the  comfortless  den  into 
another,  thence  to  be  driven  as  if 
with  a  scourge,  when  the  engine  is 
screaming  to  say,  ''Now,  I  am 
really  off,  and  snail  wait  for  no 
one." 

"  Vite!  Vite!"  shout  the  atten- 
dants— attendants  do  we  say? — 
the  condescending  but  extremely 
malevolent  genii  loci. 

Then  comes  a  repetition  of  the 
first  part  of  the  journey,  varied  by 
the  fierce  shouts  which  conceal  the 
names  of  the  stations  at  which  you 
stop,  the  violent  flinging  open  of 
the  door  of  the  carriage  when  you 
feebly  attempt  to  close  it,  the  in- 
fliction of  the  maximum  of  noise^ 
of  disturbance,  and  of  contempt, 
upon  the  helpless  passengers,  com- 
bined with  such  a  method  of  stop- 
page short  of  the  platform,  or  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  line,  which 
you  are  forbidden  to  cross  on  pain 
of  imprisonment,  or  worse,  that 
you  cannot  get  out  for  a  minute  to 
make  yourself  comfortable.  And 
so  you  arrive  at  Paris. 

Here  again  is  the  torment  of  the* 
l^ggag© — ^the  search  less  profound, 
but  rendered  all  the  more  aggra- 
vating by  the  half  hour's  preliminary 
delay  during  which  you  are  kept 
all  together  in  a  room,  without 
«ven  a  bench  to  sit  down  upon. 
Then  you  emerge  on  an  open  corri- 
dor, where  a  line  of  omnibuses  is 
being  loaded  amid  a  storm  of 
screams,  of  shouts,  and  oaths,  the 
like  of  which  never  burst  on  your 
senses  before.  Then  you  get  into 
a  remise,  your  luggage  is  handed 
up,  and  you  feel  the  first  moment 
of  comparative  relief  and  comfort 
since  you  left  your  home  for  the 
station  in  London. 

"Where  can  one  go  to  be 
comfortable  in  Paris  ?  "  asked  Guy 
of  his  travelling  companion. 
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"  It  depends  altogether  on  your 
views  of  comfort.  The  great  rule 
on  the  Continent  is  to  avoid  places 
where  English  people  go.  But  if 
you  do  not  like  an  exclusively 
French  house,  it  is  more  difficult. 
The  best  hotel  in  Paris  used  to  be 
the  Hotel  des  Princes;  but  that 
has  been  rendered  entirely  unin- 
habitable by  an  influx  of  Americans. 
Hotel  Bristol  is  correct — and  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
expensive.  You  will,  perhaps,  be 
most  comfortable  at  the  Hotel  de 
Lille  et  d' Albion."  There  accord- 
ingly Guy  directed  his  remise  to 
proceed. 

Befreshed  to  some  extent  by 
bath  and  by  coffee,  and  with  raven- 
ous appetite  appeased  by  the  inevi- 
table hifstick  aux  pommes  de  terre, 
Guy's  first  care  was  to  present  his 
letters  of  introduction.  How 
strangely  the  old  historic  names 
of  some  of  the  localities  met  his 
eyes.  This  the  Louvre !  thought 
he;  this  the  church  from  which 
boomed  the  tocsin  of  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, the  origin  of  the  first  of 
those  fierce  cataracts  of  himian 
blood  of  which  Paris  has  not  yet, 
it  may  be,  seen  the  last. 
.  Readily  conducted  to  the  well- 
known  residence  of  the  Baron,  Guy 
entered  a  commodious  set  of  apart- 
ments, fitted  up  with  a  curious 
mixture  of  the  bureau  and  the 
drawing-room,  the  uncomfortable 
and  the  luxurious,  and  occupied  bv* 
men  of  different  manners,  but  all 
seeming  to  have  a  strong  family 
likeness  to  one  another.  An  air  of 
noble  disdain  of  the  outer  and 
humbler  worldpervaded  the  estab- 
lishment. ''Tou  may  leave  it  if 
you  like — ^it  will  probably  be  safe," 
said  a  stout  man,  with  an  exagge- 
rated nose,  to  a  dissatisfied  and 
somewhat  alarmed  visitor,  who  had 
a  pile  of  bank  notes  before  him  on 
the  counter,  "  It  will  probably  be 
quite  safe.  It  is  not  our  custom  to 
give  any  receipts." 


The  establishment  was  of  a  poly- 
glot character.     French,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  English,  appeared 
to  be  spoken  with  equal  ease  by 
different  clerks,  or  even    by  the 
same  individual,   as  he  happened 
to  be  addressed  in  either  of  these 
tongues.     But  under  all  the  lan- 
guage audible  in  the  establishment 
seemed  to  lurk,  or  to  whisper,  a 
peculiar  and  indescribable  cadence. 
It  was  like  the  low  note  with  which 
the  organ  mav  be  heard  to  accom- 
pany certain  chants.    You  hear  the 
voices  plainly,  you  are  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  there  is  any  instrumental 
accompaniment  or  not.     Still  the 
whole  symphony  of  sound  is  modu- 
lated, and  as  it  were  bound  together 
by  that  key  note.    And  when  the 
chants  swells,  and  the  voices  rise, 
and  the  energy  of   praise  or  of 
prayer  augments  the  power  of  the 
music,   the  accompaniment  in  its 
turn  becomes  louder  and  louder, 
till  the  full  diapason    rings  out 
through  the  vaults.     In  the  same 
way,  a  sort  of  harsh  brassiness  of 
tone,  rather  musical    than  vocal, 
coinciding  in  some  instances  with  a 
hoarse,  coarse,  offensive  utterance ; 
in  others  with  a  high,  dear,  semi- 
nasal  pronunciation,  pervaded  the 
whole  hum   of    the   interjectional 
conversation. 

At  the  end  of  the  furthest  room 
of  the  open  suite  was  a  sash  window, 
with  a  great  curtain  partly  drawn 
across  on  the  further  side.  It  did 
not  open  to  the  daylight;  there 
was  another  room  beyond.  Into 
this  sanctum  the  signature  of 
"Robt.  PlumviUe  and  Co."  ob- 
tained a  prompt  admission  for 
Guy. 

The  occupant  was  evidently  no 
ordinary  man.  He  was  far  from 
voung,  he  was  far  from  handsome, 
but  he  seemed  able  to  read  what 
was  inside  your  brain.  He  was 
carefully  dressed  in  clothes  not 
made  by  a  French,  but  by  a  Bond- 
street   tailor — clothes    fashionable 
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lor  a  young  man.  "  Wot  can  I  *ave 
the  pleasure  of  doing  vor  you  ?  " 
said  the  Baron. 
Guy  explained  what  he  wanted. 
"  Yees,"  said  the  other, "  de  Bank 
of  Athens — ^it  ees  Government 
bank — it  ees  as  responseeble  as  de 
Greek  Government  itself — ^it  'as  a 
responseeble  proprietary — ^it  can 
meet  all  its  engagements.  I  do 
not  know  de  Paris  G^rant;  de 
bank  is  very  goode.  Anything 
farder?  Goode  day.  Happee  to 
see  you ;  "  and  the  first  part  of  the 
business  at  Paris  was  at  an  end. 

The  Hellenic  Bank  of  Athens 
was  the  next  point  to  gain.  It  was 
on  the  first  floor  of  a  large  house 
on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  A 
court-yard,  with  lofty  iron  railings 
before  it,  occupied  the  centre  of  a 
pile  of  buildings  surrounding  three 
sides  of  a  quadrangle,  and  the 
suite  of  rooms  leading  from  the 
back  to  the  front  was  designated 
by  a  large  inscription  as  the  official 
domicile  ''Of  the  Boyal  Hellenic 
Bank  of  Athens,  Paris  Branch." 
Guy  ascended,  rang  a  bell  at  a 
closed  mahogany  door;  a  civil 
domestic  opened  it.  "Monsieur 
le  Director  G^rant  was  not  at  the 
Bureau — he  was  expected  inces- 
santly. If  monsieur  would  call  in 
half  an  hour.  But  see  there — see 
here  Monsieur  le  Directeur." 

Guy  turned  towards  the  man  who 
entered.  It  was  his  companion  in 
the  train. 


Chapter  XIX. 

monsiet7b  le  duc  de  fob9ada. 

''I  coKCLUDED  that  WO  should 
meet  again,"  said  the  Directeur 
G^rant,  coming  up  to  Guv  with  a 
pleasant  little  smile.    "  I  have  the 

pleasure  to  address ^  " 

«<My  name  is  Oarrington.  I 
come  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  Bank  of  Athens 
to  the  firm  of  Sir  Bobert  Plumville 


and  Co.     I  am  in  the  employment 
of  the  firm." 

"  And  what  can  I  have  the  plea- 
sure of  doing  for  you,  Mr.  Carring- 
ton  ?  But  do  not  stay  here — step 
into  my  room.    This  way." 

Guy  had  produced  the  letter. 
''  It  is  only  a  little  formality,"  said 
he.  "but  the  maDaging  partner  is 
very  precise.  I  only  wished  to 
ascertain  that  this  letter  really 
came  from  the  bank." 

''Allow  me  to  look,"  said  the 
Directeur. 

Guy  handed  him  the  letter,  which 
the  other  carefully  scrutinised. 
**  Yes,"  said  he, "  that  is  our  headed 
paper — ^that  is  my  signature.  Of 
course  it  is  right  for  you  to  inquire. 
It  is  quite  regular." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Guy,  about 
to  go. 

"A  moment,"  said  the  other. 
"  The  bank  is,  I  think,  pretty  well 
known.  But  I  have  not  been  very 
long  in  Paris  myself.  It  will  not 
be  fair  to  you  to  ask  you  to  take 
the  word  of  a  stranger.  It  will  be 
a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  present 
you  to  our  chairman.  That  will  be 
more  satisfactory.  He  is  as  well 
known  as  any  man  in  P^iis.  Mon- 
sieur le  Due  de  For9ada.  My 
carriage  is  below.  We  will  go  at 
once." 

This  seemed  at  once  a  business- 
like and  gentleman-like  proceeding, 
and  Guy  was  soon  ensconced  with 
his  new  acquaintance  in  a  tiny 
brougham,  in  which  it  seemed 
miraculous  that  two  full-grown 
men  could  be  packed.  It  was 
rather  a  squeeze.  They  drove  into 
one  of  the  quieter  quarters  of  the 
gay  and  sparkling  city.  Grey  old 
houses  looked  from  behind  lofty 
walls,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
some  of  the  historic  scutcheons  of 
the  French  ndblessej^fQre  undefaced, 
or  even  newly  restored,  over  the 
gateways. 

"Surely  those  are  the  Bohan 
arms,"  said  Guy. 
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'^  Of  course/'  said  his  companion. 
"  This  is  the  only  part  of  Paris  in 
which  it  is  correct  to  live.  Some 
of  the  old  habits  are  reappearing, 
like  flies  in  the  sunshine. 

''Bather  substantial  flies/'  said 
Ouy. 

"  You  think  so — ^yes — ^I  think  so, 
too.  But  then  we  are  in  the  mino- 
rity. The  hereditaiy  nohlease  forms 
a  part  of  the  old  religion,  just  as 
the  clergy  forms  a  part ;  but  religion 
is  not  in  fashion  at  present.  It  is 
going  out.  It  is  extremely  bad 
taste.  But  these  things  occur  in 
cycles." 

"  Which  way  is  the  cycle  moving 
now?"  said  Guy. 

''  Towards  order; "  said  the  other, 
"  the  protection  of  society,  that  is 
the  mot  d^ordre,  which  wiU  lead  to 
one  of  two  things.  Hierarchical 
aristocratic  rule,  or  absolute  mili- 
tary rule — which,  is  yet  on  the 
cai^ds.     Here  is  the  duke's  house." 

"  Monsieiur  le  due  est  il  chez  soi, 
Charles?" 

"  Monsieur  le  due  se  trouve  dans 
son  appartement.  Monsieur  le  Direc- 
teur  G^rant,"  said  the  porter. 

They  drove  into  the  court-yard, 
and  entered  a  door  at  some  distance 
from  the  principal  entrance.  A 
short  passage  and  a  flight  of  steps 
brought  them  on  to  a  narrow  land- 
ing-place, on  which  opened  a  small 
room,  where  the  duke's  valet  was 
at  that  time  occupied  in  folding  a 
greatcoat.  ''Monsieur  le  due  est 
il  visible  ?  "  repeated  the  Directeur. 

"  Je  vais  voir,  M.  le  Directeur," 
said  the  man,  who  very  soon  re- 
appeared. "  M.  le  due  vous  recevra. 
Entrez  toujours,  M.  le  Directeur." 

The  servant  opened  the  door  of 
a  large  room  looking  out  on  a 
garden  shaded  by  well-grown  trees. 
The  furniture  of  the  room  was  of 
extreme  simplicity — a  writing  table 
in  one  comer;  two  or  three  of 
those  walnut-tree  presses,  which 
may  contain  clothes  or  papers;  a 
moderate-sized  table  in  the  centre ; 


half  a  dozen  chairs,  and,  entirely 
filling  a  recess  at  the  end,  a  bed 
neatly  covered  by  a  rich  green  silk 
counterpane. 

Monsieur  le  Due  de  For9ada,  who 
had  risen  from  his  writing  table 
before  they  entered  the  room,  im- 
pressed Guy  at  first  with  the  idea 
that  he  had  seen  him  before.  Then 
he  reflected  that  it  was  impossible 
that  this  could  be  the  case.  It  was 
not  for  some  time  that  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  occurred  to  him. 
It  originated  in  the  curious  likeness 
that  the  duke  bore  to  Mr.  Macro- 
cleptos. 

Yet  they  were  not  alike ;  at  least 
the  differences  were  as  pronoimced 
as  the  resemblances.  The  eyes  of 
the  Greek  were  dark  and  flat ;  those 
of  the  duke  were  a  pale,  watery 
grey,  round,  and  very  prominent. 
The  grizzled  hair  and  beard  of  the 
former  had  a  foundation  of  black. 
The  hair  of  the  duke  was  of  a  light, 
sandy  colour,  his  scanty  whiskers 
descended  only  half  way  down  his 
cheeks;  his  lip  and  chin  were 
shaved,  and  his  nose  and  mouth 
resembled  very  closely  the  physio- 
gnomy of  a  frog.  Yet  tne  idea 
seemed  to  suggest  itself  that  the 
two  men  had  been  cast  in  the  same 
mould,  only  that  the  Greek  con- 
tractor had  been  baked  a  good  deal 
longer  than  the  duke. 

A  cause,  or  a  consequence,  of  this 
resemblance  might  be  the  circum- 
stance that  Alexis  Macrocleptos  was 
the  cad,  toady,  ape,  shadow,  double, 
scout,  shoeblack,  and  general  fac- 
totum for  the  dirty  work  of  M.  le 
Due  de  For9ada.  For  it  was 
natural  that  that  nobleman  should 
wish  to  do  his  dirty  work  as  far  as 
possible  by  deputy.  Thus  there 
was  a  keen  sympathy  between  them, 
a  sympathy  of  that  kind  which, 
Lavater  tells  us,  will  betray  itself  by 
a  strong  similarity  of  manner,  or 
even  of  feature  or  expression.  Only 
in  the  duke  there  was  a  faint  var- 
nish, or  veneer,  of  good  breeding, 
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of  which  his  shadow  was  wholly 
innocent.  So  that  the  duke  was 
knowingly  and  consciously,  that 
which  his  aide-de-e<Mfn^  was  only 
instinctiyely  and  unconsciously, 
namely,  mean,  base,  &lse,  and 
crawling. 

Yet  Monsieur  le  Due  de  For^ada 
was  a  real  duke.  Not  a  Napoleonic 
creation,  not  the  purchaser  of  a 
titled  estate,  but  the  representative 
of  a  line  of  Italian  nobles  that 
stretched  back  far  into  medisBTal 
history.  He  represented  the  Dukes 
of  For^ada  of  the  times  of  the 
Spanish  Dominion  in  Italy,  repre- 
sented them,  not  only  as  the  men 
in  armour  at  the  Lord  Mayors' 
show  may  represent  the  heroes  of 
chivalry,  but  in  the  genealogical 
sense  of  the  term.  But  he  seemed 
made  of  very  different  stuff  from 
those  martial  ancestors. 

Monsieur  le  Due  de  For^ada  was 
indeed  a  well-known  man.  As  a 
capitalist,  he  would  rank  himself  on 
the  level  of  the  great  Jewish  pri- 
mate of  finance.  Perhaps  that  was 
not  the  rank  that  others  might 
assign  him;  but  he  had  at  all 
events  much  command  of  money. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  Credit 
Tran9Uoire—ihB.t  great  fourth 
estate,  or  second  estate,  in  France ; 
of  the  Belgian  Coal  Fields  Com- 
pany, of  the  Central  Corsican  Bank, 
of  the  Victor  Diavolino  Bailway, 
of  the  Mont  de  Pi^t^  at  Milan,  and 
of  numerous  other  institutions. 

Monsieur  le  Due  paid  not  the 
slightest  attention  to  Guy  on  his 
entrance,  or  on  his  introduction  by 
the  G^rant.  He  did  not  see  his 
bow.  But,  when  he  had  gathered 
from  the  conversation  of  his  ac- 
quaintance the  status  and  object 
of  Guy,  he  transferred  to  him  his 
entire  attention,  and  ceased  to 
appear  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  his  introducer. 

The  duke  spoke  with  extreme 
volubility ;  not  quite  with  the  pro- 
jectile force  of  Macrocleptos,  but 


anv  deficiency  in  this  respect  was 
balanced  by  a  constant  repetition, 
almost  amounting  to  a  stammer, 
and  by  a  bubbling  and  frothing  at 
the  lips,  that  was  peculiar  to  him- 
self. As  his  French  was  not  that 
of  Blois,  nor  even  that  of  Paris, 
but  slightly  tinctured  with  the 
Provencal,  and  as  his  Italian  was 
(Genoese,  it  will  be  more  agreeable 
to  give  the  substance  of  his  con- 
versation in  English — a  method 
which,  perhaps,  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  adopt  with  reference  to 
most  of  that  which  is  narrated  as 
occurring  in  Paris. 

Monsieur  le  Due  de  For9ada  had 
great  pleasure  in  assuring  the  re- 
presentative of  Sir  Bobert  Plum- 
ville  and  Co.  of  the  perfect  and 
unexceptionable  respectability  of 
the  Bank  of  Athens.  He  himself 
(he  always  spoke  of  himself  as 
Monsieur  le  Due  de  For^ada)  was 
chairman.  Some  of  his  colleagues 
of  the  Credit  Traamtoire  were  direc- 
tors. Nothing  was  better  in  Paris 
than  the  Bank  of  Athens,  and  the 
shares  were  so  strongly  held  that 
they  were  rarely  procurable.  For 
that  reason  they  were  rarely  quoted 
on  the  list  of  the  Bourse.  But 
there  was  an  undertaking  which 
was  likely  hereafter  to  be  even 
more  lucrative  than  the  Bank  of 
Athens  (which  from  the  extremely 
cautious  principles  on  which  it  was 
conducted,  had  only  divided  at  the 
rate  of  12^  per  cent,  to  its  share- 
holders for  tne  last  half  year,  be- 
sides laying  by  \  per  cent,  for  the 
amortisation  fund,  and  five  per 
cent,  for  increase  of  the  guarantee 
fund).  That  other  enterprise  was 
the  Athens  and  PirsBUS  Bailway. 
All  the  most  eminent  Greek  houses 
had  shares  in  this  speculation,  and 
the  Credit  Transitoire  had  under- 
taken to  launch  it,  which  was  a 
perfect  and  solid  guarantee  of 
eminent  success.  As  an  especial 
favour  to  his  young  friend,  Mon- 
sieur le  Due  would  place  at  Guy's 
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disposal  a  certam  number  of  shares 
at  the  moderate  premium  of  22 
per  cent.,  that  quoted  on  the 
Bourse  being  twenty-five.  This 
was  only,  of  course,  on  account  of 
the  duke's  lon^  friendship  for  Sir 
Robert  PlumviUe.  How  long  had 
Sir  Bobert  been  dead  P  And  how 
was  her  ladyship — the  relict  ?  and 
who  were  the  trustees  for  the 
infant  baronet?  And  there  was 
the  prospectus  of  the  Athens  and 
Pirsdus  Railway  on  which  the 
duke  wrote  with  his  own  hand, 
*'A  Monsieur  Carrington.  De  la 
part  de  Monsieur  le  Due  de 
For^ada."  So  as  no  one  should 
"work  for  the  King  of  Prussia," 
Mr.  Carrington  would  best  consult 
the  interest  of  the  firm  by  writing 
an  application  for  500  shares  (they 
were  only  500  franc  shares)  at 
once.  He  might  even  have  twenty 
for  himself. 

The  time  occupied  by  Monsieur 
le  Due  in  impressing  his  views 
upon  Guy  is  but  feebly  represented 
by  the  length  of  the  last  para- 
graph, as,  cdthough  that  contains 
all  the  gist  and  purport  of  the 
speech  of  the  great  capitalist,  it 
has  omitted  the  very  nimierous  re- 
petitions of  each  portion  or  member 
of  the  sentence  which  it  was  his 
wont  eagerly  to  adopt. 

Another  reason  for  the  length  of 
time,  and  perhaps  for  an  extra  da 
capo,  was  that  the  duke's  speech 
had  been  interrupted.  At  the  very 
moment  that  he  was  in  mid  career, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  Guy  with  an 
intent  stare  that  almost  mesmerised 
the  young  man,  and  his  lips  sputter- 
ing at  the  words  travailler  jpour  le 
Boi  de  Prussef  a  slight  interruption 
brought  him  to,  as  if  he  had  been 
shot.  A  door,  not  the  one  by 
which  Guy  had  entered,  was 
opened,  as  if  thrown  open  by  a 
servant,  and  a  tall,  stately  woman, 
beautiful  with  the  rich  oeauty  of 
the  daughters  of  Italy,  entered  the 
apartment.      Slowly,  and    like    a 


queen^  she  advanced  towards  the 
duke.  Whoever  was  not  at  homo 
in  the  apartment,  she  evidently 
had  a  rignt  to  be  so  there. 

Monsieur  le  Due  de  For^ada  re- 
garded Madame  la  Duchesse  with 
a  face  in  which  annoyance  and 
irritation  at  being  interrupted,  fear 
lest  his  prey  should  escape,  anxiety 
lest  the  duchess  should  be  dis- 
pleased, and  a  general  sense  of  in- 
ferioritv  and  of  deprecation  were 
curiously  blended.  Monsieur  le 
Directeur  drew  himself  up,  and 
received  madame  with  a  bow,  so 
low  that  the  man  seemed  trans- 
formed. It  was  as  though  he  had 
suddenly  shrunk,  or  rather  ex- 
panded, to  the  dimensions  of  a 
groom  of  the  chambers. 

Madame  la  Duchesse  de  For9ada 
spoke  a  few  words  in  a  low,  deep, 
musical  voice,  and  in  the  purest 
Tuscan.  She  seemed  half  scorn- 
fully to  listen  to  the  ea^er  splutter 
of  Genoese  paiois  with  which  M.  Le 
Due  replied,  and  turning  from  him 
as  he  spoke,  with  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible recognition  of  the  Direc- 
teur's  bow,  and  a  fuU  unhesitating 
look  at  Guy,  which  seemed  to  say, 
"Who  are  you — ^poor  lad — ^take 
care  of  him !  " — she  left  the  room 
with  the  same  slow  and  stately  pace 
with  which  she  had  entered. 

M.  le  Due  recommenced  his 
eulogium  of  the  Athens  and 
PirsBus  Railway.  Having  finally 
come  to  a  stop,  rather,  it  might 
seem,  for  want  of  breath  than  for 
any  other  reason,  le  Due  expected 
a  submissive  assent.  Findine  that 
Guy  positively,  though  poutely, 
declined  in  any  form,  personal  or 
representative,  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  shares  of  the  Athens  and 
Pireeus  Railway,  without  instruc- 
tions from  his  principal,  M.  le  Due 
suddenly  subsided  into  the  perusal 
of  a  letter,  from  which  he  was  not 
disturbed  by  the  parting  salutation 
of  his  visitors,  whom  he  allowed  to 
make  their  exit  without  any  sign^ 
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on  his  face  or  figure,  of  farewell 
salatation. 


Chaptsb  XX. 

THX    MAN   IN   THE   IBON   MASK. 

*'  Slightly  ad  rem,  our  friend  the 
duke/'  observed  the  Directeur 
Q^rant,  packing  his  legs  into  the 
brougham^  '^  ad  rem  iQdeed,  in  each 
sense  of  the  word.  I  apprehend 
that  he  does  not  divide  time  astro- 
nomically, but  lucratively.  Instead 
of  days,  and  hours,  and  minutes, 
he  reckons  by  speculations,  and 
interviews,  and  francs." 

"He  is  hardly  a  specimen  of 
ducal  courtesy,''  said  Guy. 

''Bather  is, I  should  say,"  replied 
the  other.  "  It  is  only  in  the  very 
highest  and  the  very  lowest  ranks 
that  you  find  people  who  consider 
themselves  absolved  from  all  obli- 
gations of  courtesy.  I  should  not 
say  consider,  for  they  do  not.  It 
does  not  occur  to  them.  The  boor 
is  a  boor  because  he  knows  no 
better.  The  duke  is  a  boor,  because 
he  is  thinking  of  something  else." 

''  The  usages  of  society  must  be 
a  check  to  this  absence  of  mind." 

"  So  they  are  in  society.  But 
then  you  see  that  For9ada  was  not 
in  society — but  in  his  office.  In 
fact,  he  rarely  wastes  the  time  de- 
manded by  society.  It  bores  him. 
If  you  met  him  anywhere — at 
court,  for  iastance,  you  would  see 
him  not  out  of  place  as  a  courtier. 
But  then  he  would  not  be  at  court, 
unless  he  wanted  something  of  the 
Sovereign." 

"  What  could  he  want  of  any 
sovereign  ?  "  said  Guy.  "  He  wants 
to  be  a  sovereign  himself,  I  think, 
a  king  of  finance." 

"Quite  true,"  said  the  other; 
"  but  still  he  has  his  human  weak- 
nesses, like  the  rest  of  us.  He  has 
a  very  strong  desire  to  be  made  a 
Prince  of  the  Empire.  To  forward 
that  little  intrigue  he  would  be  very 


assiduous  at  any  court — ^Imperial, 
fiprand — ducal,  or  anything  else.  I 
do  not  think  he  would  hesitate  to 
throw  away  a  large  sum  of  money 
on  that  errand.  But  then,  after 
all,  he  probably  thinks  that 
Monsieur  le  Prince  would  have  a 
more  commanding  financial  position 
than  Monsieur  le  Due — Prince  of 
the  Empire,  you  understand. 
Italian  princes  are  only  the  second 
titles  of  dukes." 

"  How  is  that  ?  " 

"  I  think  because  dukes  were 
originally    territorial,  and  princes 

Sersonal,  dignities.  The  little  in- 
ependent  principalities  in  France, 
Onmge  for  instance,  or  Joinville, 
were  nothing  in  comparison  to  the 
old  dukedoms  —  Bretagne,  Bur- 
gundy, Normandy." 

"We  are  apt  to  forget  that  in 
England,"  said  Guy,  "and  yet  all 
the  English  dukes  are  styled  high 
and  mighty  princes." 

"Yes,  that  is  so,"  was  the 
answer :  "  and  now  to  return  to 
ourselves.  You  dine  with  me  to- 
day, of  course,  and  I  have  a  box  at 
the  opera  for  to-night." 

"  You  are  very  Hnd,"  said  Guy ; 
"  but  my  time  is  very  short." 

"  A  mere  matter  of  business,  you 
know ;  I  should  never  be  pardoned 
by  my  board  if  I  allowed  Meester 
Plomville,  as  they  will  call  you,  to 
go  away  without  showing  our  hos- 
pitality. Such  attentions  form  a 
regular  part  of  modem  business ; 
and  there  is  a  special  attribution  of 
funds  for  the  purpose,  in  our  case. 
So  that  if  you  do  not  come  you  will 
condemn  me  to  lose  a  little  banquet. 
Don't  be  so  hard  on  me.  A  little 
dinner,  an  hour  at  the  opera,  a  cup 
of  such  tea — I  don't  boast,  but-— 
as  no  one  else  can  give  you,  and 
then  you  may  sleep  the  sleep  of  the 
virtuous,  or  any  other  sleep  you 
like." 

"Well,"  said  Guy, "  I  feel  hardly 
up  to  a  tliird  night's  travelling." 

"  It  would  be  simply  an  act  of 
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criminalitj.  Now,  can  jou  look  in 
at  the  bank  saj  at  a  quarter  to 
six  ?  Leave  the  rest  to  me,  and  I 
will  set  you  down  at  the  Louvre, 
which,  no  doubt,  will  be  your  first 
lion.  Don't  forget  the  Palais 
Boyal,  though  its  glory  is  de- 
parted. Look  in  at  the  Madeleine. 
But  you  wiU  be  more  pleased  with 
poking  and  pottering  about  as 
fancy  guides,  than  with  being 
drilled  according  to  Murray.  Here 
we  are.  Across  that  court.  Liside 
that  door.  The  great  staircase  is 
to  the  right.  Au  revoir  " — and  off 
whisked  the  little  brougham. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  these 
pages  to  invade  the  province  of  the 
handbooks,  or  to  describe  the 
Paris  of  1851 — a  Paris  now  no 
longer  existing.  The  Gallery  of 
Apollo  struck  Q-uy  with  the  con- 
viction that,  after  all,  there  must 
have  been  a  certain  element  of 
grandeur  in  the  mind  of  Louis  le 
Ghrand.  In  the  collection  of  price- 
less works  of  art  the  only  drawback 
to  his  enjoyment  was  the  sense  of 
hurry  or  bewilderment  produced 
by  the  feeling  that  there  were  so 
many  pictures  to  look  at,  an  im- 
pression which  is  the  natuiul  result 
of  the  displav  of  pictures  in  a  long, 
unbroken  gallery,  or,  still  more,  in 
a  larffe  and  thickly-himg  room. 
How  long  he  stood  before  the  Saint 
Catherine  he  did  not  distinctly 
know,  for  he  found  himself  waking 
up  as  from  a  dream,  after  his  eyes 
had  almost  lost  their  power  of 
vision  from  fixity  of  gaze.  Then 
he  remembered  that  the  picture 
was  by  Eaphael,  and  that  it  could 
not  therefore  be  a  portrait  of 
Philippa. 

He  strolled  round  the  Palais 
Boyal  with  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment. Endless  watch-sellers'  or 
J'ewellers'  shops,  attire  otUre  in  its 
Leight  of  fashion,  even  print  shops, 
crowded  with  the  invariable  simper 
of  French  nudity  (for  Gerome  was 
not  then,  nor  Dor^),  failed  to  detain 


him  long.  Then  he  turned  into  the 
Madeleine. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  he  to  his  new 
acquaintence  "  on  rejoining  him  at 
the  appointed  hour,  "  ^hat  my 
taste  is  unformed.  Of  course  the 
Madeleine  is  superb — but  I  was  dis- 
appointed." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it. 
Between  ourselves  it  is  eminently 
rotwrier.  No  one  who  can  under- 
stand Ndtre  Dame,  or  St.  Denis, 
or  finer  still,  St.  Ouen,  can  feel  at 
home  in  the  Madeleine." 

"  What  is  thought  of  the  paint- 
ing on  the  apse  ?  " 

"  It  is  according.  You  see  that 
what  was  intended  for  an  historic 
painting  was  finished  as  a  political 
demonstration,  a  sort  of  Damine 
SaJvum  fac  Ludovicum  PhiUppwn 
in  very  large  letters." 

"  And  not  letters  of  gold." 

"  Decidedly  not." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Guy,  "  I 
hardly  like  to  use  the  expression, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  the  most 
snobbish  thing  I  ever  saw  in  a  fine 
building.  The  long  line  of  kings, 
the  shadowy  background,  the  tower- 
ing form  of  the  old  Bretagne  saint, 
Hoel,  I  suppose,  looming  through 
the  mist,  and  then  in  l£e  cenbre, 
overpowering  in  size,  glaring  in 
colour,  that'  smirking,  cunning, 
vidgar  face." 

"  It  is  true  ;  but  what  will  you  ? 
Besides,  is  there  not  justice  in  the 
gibbeting  of  the  heir  of  EgaUU  (I 
don't  say  his  son,  for  I  think  there 
was  no  actual  relationship)  with  a 
vulgar  face  ?  " 

"Do  you  think  the  story  of 
Maria  Stella  is  true  ?  " 

"  Every  one  you  ask  will  know 
for  certain,  one  way  or  the  other," 
said  the  Directeur  G^rant.  "  I  do 
not ;  but  I  have  read  Lavater,  and 
I  have  read  the  history  of  France. 
If  Louis  Philippe,  by  the  grace  of 
the  mob  and  the  result  of  long- 
meditated  treason.  King  of  the 
French,  was  the  son  of  Philippe, 
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called  EgdUS,  Duke  of  Orleans,  we 
may  bum  those  authorities." 

"Certainly  the  Bourbon  type 
is  entirely  obscured/'  said  Guy. 

"  Obscured ! "  said  the  other. 
"You  don't  obscure  that  which 
does  not  exist.  But  the  moral 
evidence  is  yet  clearer.  The  citizen 
king  had  not  the  vices  of  the 
Bourbons.  He  had  his  own,  of 
course,  such  as  they  were,  but  not 
theirs.  And,  do  you  know,  I  think 
there  is  nothing  so  certainly  inera- 
dicable as  a  good,  old,  long-estab- 
lished, well-known  family  vice." 

The  Directeur  proposed  a  drive 
to  the  Bois  while  the  dinner  was 
preparing.  With  light  hand  and 
caustic  touch  he  indicated  many  of 
the  notabilities  of  the  hour,  as 
they  returned  along  the  Boulevard. 

"  Is  not  that  very  pretty  woman 
beckoning  to  you  ?  "  said  6uy. 

"Pardon,"  said  his  companion 
with  his  hand  on  the  check-string, 
"thank  you.  You thmk  her  pretty r" 
and  he  alighted. 

He  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
a  very  well-dressed  little  woman  of 
very  lively  manner,  who  spoke  to 
him  with  much  earnestness.  Then 
he  raised  his  hat  and  re-entered  the 
carriage. 

"You  think  her  pretty?"  re- 
peated  he. 

"  Indeed  I  do.  So  bright  and 
sparkling,  and  such  a  toilette." 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  taste,"  said 
the  other;  "  of  course  it  is  not  for 
me  to  gainsay  your  opinion.  I  am 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  remind- 
ing her  of  the  necessitv  of  sacrific- 
ing every  scruple  to  the  one  vital 
point  of  having  the  water  poured 
on  the  tea  while  in  a  state  of  actual 
ebullition.  What  turns  coffee  into 
poison  is  essential  for  tea.  A  spirit 
Lamp  poisons  the  room;  if  you 
scent  the  spirit  it  is  worse.  Th^ 
case  involves  a  great  difficulty  in 
the  summer.  Now,  I  hope  you 
have  an  appetite  for  the  Bisque  a 
reerim$$e" 


The  wonderful  little  dinner  in 
one  of  those  boxes — ^for  they  are 
literally  no  more — ^looking  out  on 
the  Boulevard,  was  enlivened  by  the 
Attic  salt  of  the  Directeur.  No 
man  could  be  more  charming 
when  he  chose,  and  now  Jie  did 
choose.  He  seemed  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  everybody,  to  have 
gone  everywhere,  to  know  every- 
thing. If  there  was  a  defect  in  his 
conversation  it  lay  in  a  certain  ten- 
tative and  undecided  turn — a  feel- 
ing the  pulse  of  his  companion 
before  expressing  any  decided  views 
on  anv  subject,  and  then  generally 
a  full  adhesion  to  the  line  of 
thought  indicated  as  that  taken  by 
the  mind  of  Guy.  Sometimes  he 
would  appear  to  oppose  diametri- 
cally what  his  companion  advanced, 
but,  if  so,  it  was  only  to  twine  and 
glide  round,  like  a  river  in  a  wide 
plain,  and  to  conclude  with  some 
keenly  touched  sympathy.  After  a 
long  conversation  on  "Paris,  and 
things  and  people  Parisian,  some 
reference  was  made  to  Plumville. 

"You  have  been  long  there?  I 
need  hardly  ask." 

" No,"  said  Guy,  "  why  not? 

"Because  you  have  not  yet 
assumed  that  most  respectable 
and  slightly  annoying  uniform  of 
thought  which  the  excellent  Mr. 
MacAndrew  contrives  to  impose 
on  most  of  those  who  come  under 
his  very  unselfish  influence,"  said 
the  Directeur. 

"  You  have  been  in  Blackshire  ? 
at  Plumville  Works  ?  " 

"I  have  passed  through,  some 
time  ago,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  dare- 
say things  are  much  altered  since 
then.  Is  that  immortal  chimney 
still  defying  Gbd  and  man  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  chimney  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high,"  said  Guy. 
"  It  throws  a  train  of  vapour  nine 
miles  long." 

"  It  is  a  wonder,"  said  the  other, 
"  that  such  chimneys  are  not  intro- 
duced into  cities.    One  would  ven- 
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tilate  a  whole  street.  I  have 
thought  of  starting  a  company  for 
the  abolition  of  smoke  nuisance, 
only  the  chimney  doctors  would 
conspire  to  poison  me.  But  there 
are  no  residences  near  your  chim- 
ney— ^I  think." 

"  There  is  the  Hall,"  said  Guy, 
''but  the  train  of  smoke  always 
goes  far  beyond  and  above  the 
park." 

"Ah,"  said  the  other,  "fancy 
building  a  Hall  where  there  is  not 
a  decent  habitation  within  five 
miles." 

"Bather  less  than  that,"  said 
Guy.  "  There  is  Silkotes,  and 
there  is  the  Lodge." 

"  The  porter's  lodge  ?  " 

"  No ;  it  is  a  very  pretty  cottage. 
It  was,  I  believe,  once  a  lodge, 
perhaps  a  hunting  lodge,  and  it 
keeps  up  the  name.  But  it  is  now 
a  very  lovely  viUa  residence." 

"Ah,"  said  the  other,"  fancy  the 
pride  of  the  man  in  putting  his 
porter  into  such  a  house  as  tiiat." 

"But  it  is  not  the  porter  who 
lives  there,"  said  Guy. 

"Pardon,"  said  the  other,  "I 
understood  you  to  say  it  was.  Who 
is  it,  then  P  One  of  the  MacAndrew 
tribe  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Guy,  "  two  ladies." 

"  Maiden  ladies  P  " 

"I  suppose  so.  There  is  a 
maiden  lady  and  her  niece." 

"Do  you  happen  to  remember 
the  name  P  " 

"  Miss  Satterthwaite." 

"  Do  you  know,  I  think  I  have 
heard  the  name  before.  Cornish, 
is  it  not?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Cornish,  I  thiuk.     They  

I  am  not  sure.  It  is  not  one  of 
the  three.  *  By  Pol,  Tre,  and  Pen, 
you  may  know  the  Cornish  men.' 
Does  she  seem  a  healthy  old  lady  P  " 

"  Very  much — I  should  say." 

"It  is  a  remarkable  fact,"  re- 
plied the  other,  "  that  when  maiden 
ladies  once  pass  a  certain  age,  death 


seems  to  have  no  more  dominion 
over  them.  I  believe,  as  a  practice, 
they  don't  die.  In  fact,  the  vulgar 
error  as  to  a  cat  having  nine  lives 
arises  exclusively  from  the  mis- 
apprehension of  the  kind  of  cat 
referred  to.  Of  course  it  is  that 
which  is  denominated  as  old  cat. 
I  am  afraid  you  don't  like  the 
SiUery." 

Is  it  the  heat,  or  the  variety  of 
viands,  or  the  choice  of  wines,  or 
how  is  it,  that  in  those  little 
dinners,  to  which  you  so  often  go 
with  the  resolve  to  eat  little  and 
drink  less,  you  imperceptibly  arrive 
at  a  flushed  face,  an  excited  tem- 
perament, and  finally  a  sudden  con- 
viction that  you  must  rush  to  some 
place  of  amusement  P  So  it  was, 
however,  with  Guy. 

The  opera  was  more  noticeable 
from  the  fulness  and  splendour  of 
the  house  than  from  any  special 
excellence  of  the  performance.  At 
least  so  it  seemed  to  the  young 
Englishman.  But  after  a  time 
there  was  a  sort  of  movement  in 
the  pit — not  a  shudder,  not  a  glow 
of  applause — a  sort  of  half  care- 
less, 'Did  you  seeP'  "There  is 
the  Prince  President,"  said  Guy's 
companion. 

In  a  box  close  to  the  stage  sat — 
something.  It  was  to  be  taken  to 
be  a  man,  of  course  ;  it  had  human 
proportion  and  size.  But  what 
was  the  countenance  P  There  was 
only  one  historic,  or  pre-historic 
character  that  occurred  to  the  mind 
of  Guy,  as  that  of  one  to  whom 
that  countenance  might  have  be- 
longed. But  the  iron  Palus  was 
known  to  heat  himself  red  hot 
occasionally.  The  iron  mask  on 
which  Guy  gazed — with  full  black 
moustache,  drawn  out  by  means  of 
gum  arabic  into  two  little  mouse's 
tails  that  stood  out  from  the  saUow 
cheeks  like  the  whiskers  of  a  cat, 
with  small,  dead,  introverted  eyes, 
not  squinting,  but  seeming  to 
look  iawards,  instead  of  outwards — 
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looked  as  if  not  all  the  fires  of 
Etna  could  raise  its  temperature. 
Two  or  three  gentlemen  around  the 
mask  gave  signs  of  life  ;  the  figure 
was  immovable,  a  sort  of  Fate — 
but  the  fate  thatpresides  over  the 
gaming  table.  The  ballet,  full  of 
the  moving  life  that  so  rivets  the 
gaze  of  a  man  of  artistic  taste, 
absorbed  the  attention  of  Ouj  for  a 
poB ;  when  he  next  glanced  at  the 
box  the  mask  was  gone. 

"  Now  for  the  Bussian  tea,"  said 
the  entertainer.  Without  very 
much  trouble  the  little  brougham 
was  re-discovered.  The  course 
was  short — ^an  appartemewt  was 
reached  on  the  second  landing  of  a 
large  staircase,  an  apartment  that 
seemed  to  have  been  cut  up  into 
an  unnecessary  number  of  little 
rooms,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
hanging  an  otherwise  impossible 
number  of  portieres  and  window 
curtains.  There,  near  a  very 
English-looking  tea  equipage,  sat 
the  little  lady  seen  by  G^uy  on  the 
Boulevard,  her  raven  hair  twisted 
and  boimd  into  a  species  of  crown 
on  her  graceful  little  head. 

"  Oh,  Lennel,  but  you  are  late," 
said  she. 

"  I  have  a  friend  to  present  to 
you,"  said  the  Directeur  G^rant — 
"  Monsieur  Guy  Carrington." 

"Ah,  Monsieur  Guy,  for  what 
did  you  keep  Lennel  so  late  ?"  said 
she. 


Chapteb  XXI. 

GOOD  COUNSSL  AT  CAVENDISH 
SQUABB. 

A  8TBONO  sense  of  duty,  or  an 
equally  strong  motive  of  some  kind, 
is  requisite  to  cause  a  man  of  taste, 
especially  if  a  young  man,  and  most 
of  all  if  he  be  on  his  first  visit  to 
Paris,  to  hasten  from  the  fascina- 
tions of  that  metropolis  of  pleasure. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  recorded  as 


not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  Guy 
Carrington  that,  while  it  would  not 
have  been  impossible,  or  even  very 
difficult,  for  him  to  &ame  excuses 
for  delay  ^excuses  to  his  own 
conscience,  uiat  is  to  say),  he  con- 
tented himself  by  drawing  on  his 
constitution  for  the  price  of  a  second 
day's  sight  seeing,  and  returned  to 
London  by  the  mail  two  nights 
after  he  had  left  that  city,  on  hi& 
first  continental  excursion. 

To  arrive  in  London,  at  least  at 
an  hotel,  between  seven  and  eight 
in  the  mominff,  is  one  of  the 
extremest  incidents  of  English 
discomfort.  There  is  but  one  ex- 
pedient by  which  to  render  exist- 
ence tolerable,  and  that  is  to  take 
a  hot  bath.  H  you  can  then  enjoy 
a  couple  of  hours'  nap,  you  may 
go  forth  to  the  labours  of  the  day 
with  a  brain  not  altogether  unfitted 
for  exertion. 

Guy  drove  to  Cavendish-square.. 
By  some  rare  mischance  Lady  XTUs- 
water  was  not  at  home.  Sir  Henry 
was,  and  cheerily  welcomed  him. 

"  From  Paris,  Guidone  ?  And 
what  news  do  you  bring  of  the 
change  that  is  now  preparing  in 
the  workshops  of  political  plot- 
ting ?  " 

Guy  had  been  too  busy  looking 
about  him  to  make  political  in- 
qxiiries.  Besides  it  is  only  the 
persons  who  know  nothing  who  are 
ready  to  tell  you  all  they  know — and 
much  more— into  the  bargain. 

''That  rule  is  general,"  said 
Sir  Henry.  ''  As  an  illustration  of 
its  working  let  me  congratulate  you 
on  the  position  you  are  making  for 
yourself  in  Blackshire." 

"  Is  it  only  the  kind  inference  of 
a  partial  friend?"  said  Guy,  "or 
do  you  really  speak  as  having  heard 
anything  about  me  P  " 

"The  manner  in  which  intelli- 
gence travels  in  this  little  island  of 
ours  is  quite  incredible,"  said  the 
baronet.  "Tbe  change  in  this 
respect  which  I  have  myself  wit- 
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nessed  is  positivelj  wonderful.  Gk> 
where  you  like — try  to  hide  your- 
self in  whatever  country  nook  you 
<»n,  and,  within  a  wees,  someone 
is  down  upon  you :  the  friend  of  a 
relation,  or  the  relation  of  a  friend, 
or  the  physician  who  attended  you 
at  Brighton,  or  some  unexpected, 
undeniable  historian  of  some  part 
of  your  life,  or  of  the  life  of  some- 
one connected  with  you." 

"  Mine  is  a  short  one  to  have  any 
historian." 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  Henry.  "What 
do  you  say  to  this  sketch?  Mr. 
MacAndrew,  having  selected  you 
from  among  a  large  number  of 
applicants  for  the  important  post 
of  nis  foreign  secretary,  has  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  penetration 
that  directed  his  choice.  You  are 
not  clever,  and  are  unused  to  busi- 
ness, but  you  are  forming  under 
his  eye  into  something  creditable. 
At  first  you  annoyed  him  very  much 
by  hanging  continually  about  him, 
and  worrying  him  with  perpetual 
questions ;  but  lately  you  seem  to 
have  taken  kindly  to  his  initiation, 
and  your  chief  fault  now  is  a  dis- 
position to  gossip  when  you  should 
be  attending  to  business.  Now,  is 
this  drawn  from  my  own  imagina- 
tion, Guidone  ?  or  have  I  had  some 
news  uttered  or  concealed  ?  " 

"  Concealed,  I  think,"  said  Guy. 
""  Why  it  is  a  photograph — only 
a  negative :  all  tne  lights  are  dark 
and  all  the  shadows  light." 

"Those  who  are  better  ac- 
quainted than  I  am  with  the 
illustrious  MacAndrew  describe  him 
as  an  unrivalled  master  of  one 
figure  of  rhetoric." 

"  And  that  is " 

"  I  forget  Aristotle's  term  for  it. 

Nor  is  it  quite  Horace's  audendi 

jpoteitas,  so  I  am  reduced  to  the 

simple  vernacular,  which  names  it 

— turning  the  cat  in  the  pan." 

"  It  is  a  good-sized  cat,"  said 
<Juy. 

"  The  animal  is  apt  to  grow  under 


the  process,  and  even  to  increase 
her  family,"  said  Sir  Henry.  "  My 
dear  Guy,  this  is  all  as  it  should  be. 
But,  remember,  going  out  in  the 
world  with  a  plunge  as  you  have 
done,  that  if  you  ever  feel  a 
moment's  hesitation,  a  want  of 
advice,  you  may  come  to  me  as  you 
would  to  your  father,  if*  he  were 
spared  to  you." 

"Indeed,  Sir  Henry,  I  will  not 
fail  to  do  so." 

"  The  dangers  to  which  a  man  of 
your  habit  and  temperament  are 
exposed,  Guy,  are  not  those  which 
occur  in  your  intercourse  with  men. 
You  may  seem,  with  them,  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  when  compared 
to  the  pushing,  thick-skinned 
people  who  never  think  of  anything 
but  thrusting  themselves  forward ; 
but  it  is  only  in  the  lower  walks  of 
life — in  trade  and  trading  intrigue, 
and,  perhaps,  in  political  intrigue — 
that  this  sort  of  thing  succeeds  in 
the  long  run.  There  is  a  faint  com- 
pensation in  human  fortune,  and  it 
IS  not  with  those  who  most  impu- 
dently seek  her  that  the  blind 
goddess  loves  to  tarry  longest." 

"  I  have  often  felt  annoyed  with 
myself  for  letting  other  people  push 
in  to  do  what  I  knew  that  I  could 
do  better,"  said  Guy.  "  Sometimes 
I  have  found  that  patience  was 
discreet,  and  the  matter  has  come 
back  to  me  after  all." 

"  Seeking  you,  not  sought  by 
you,"  said  Sir  Henry.  "That  is 
one  main  secret  of  success.  Make 
people  want  you.  Only  then  there 
arises  another  danger.  It  is  all 
very  well  with  men ;  but  when  the 
women  take  to  it,  it  may  become 
embarrassing." 

"But  no  woman,  no  well-bred 
woman,  can  ever  make  advance  to 
a  man,"  said  Guy. 

"  Can  they  not  r  "  said  the  baronet, 
drily.  "  So  much  the  better.  But, 
Guy,  remember  this:  a  man 
brought  up  as  you  have  been  is 
free — I  may  say  is  entirely  fre< 
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from  the  ordinary  dangen  that 
beset  young  men.  A  pure  and 
refined  taste,  formed  by  constant 
intercourse  with  cultivated  and  well- 
bred  women,  is  an  almost  absolute 
preservation  against  the  evil 
of  the  coarser  kind  of  female 
society." 

**  The  very  expression  gives  one 
a  feeling  of  disgust,"  said  Guy. 

''That  is  it,"  said  the  baronet. 
"You  are  surrounded  with  a 
panoply  which  is  the  more  perfect 
because  it  is  not  assumed,  but  grows 
on  you  like  the  shell  of  a  lobster. 
But  then  there  is  the  danger  per 
eowtra.** 

"What  is  that,  Sir  Heniy?" 
asked  the  young  man. 

"  This,"  said  the  baronet :  "  you 
form  a  high  poetical  ideal  of 
woman.  I  do  not  say  too  high — 
but  still  the  ideal  is  formed  from 
the  rarest  and  noblest  specimens  of 
the  class,  even  if  it  does  not  some- 
what improve  upon  them.  Then, 
when  you  come  in  contact  with  any- 
thing visibly  inconsistent  with  that 
ideal^ou  instinctively  shrink  from 
it.  Thus  you  aro  preserved  from 
danger  in  three  cases  out  of  four, 
or  perhaps  more.  But  when  the 
difference  is  only  comparative,  when 
you  meet  any  one  who,  being  very 
quiet,  or  veiy  clever,  or  veiyWly 
in  person,  does  not  at  once  dash 
with  the  ideal,  you  are  apt  to 
invest  her  with  the  imaginary 
qualities  in  which  she  is  really 
deficient.  It  is  as  if  a  man  had 
seen  an  ivory  statue,  and  then  set 
forth  on  a  pilgrimage  through  the 
world  to  find  the  original.  He 
would  shrink  at  once  from  the 
negress,  the  Calmuck,  the  Chinese, 
the  Esquimaux,  and  a  great  many 
others,  but  he  would  be  so  likely 
to  cry  out  at  the  first  Georgian  or 
Circassian  he  saw — '  There  she  is ! ' 
and  then  she  would  turn  out  to  be 
only  a  beautiful  doll." 

''What  is  the  best  safeguard, 
then,  against  this  kind  of  danger  H 


Danger,  if  I  understand  you  aright, 
from  one's  own  imagination." 

"  From  your  own,  and  from  that 
of  others,"  said  Sir  Henry.  "  For 
it  is  no  vanity  to  bear  in  mind  that 
attraction  is  generally — ^not  always, 
but  generally — ^mutual.  Well,  there 
is  oiie  very  simple,  very  valuable 
rule  of  conduct  —  avoid  Ute-d-tSte 
interviews." 

"  They  do  not  so  often  occur,  I 
think." 

"  Barely,  unless  they  are  sought," 
said  Sir  Henry;  "and  almost  in- 
variably they  are  easy  to  avoid. 
It  may  seem  an  ascetic  recommen- 
dation— ^but  it  is  not.  My  idea  of 
practical  wisdom  is  to  keep  out  of 
difficulties — ^not  to  trust  to  the 
exertion  of  human  virtue  to  over- 
come them.  If  a  woman  chal- 
lenge a  man,  he  must  meet  the 
challenge.  He  can  no  more  sneak 
away,  without  a  loss  of  self-res- 
pect, than  he  can  turn  his  back  on 
a  man  who  shakes  his  fist  at  him. 
But  avoid  the  occasion." 

"But — ^but — one  does  like  to 
have  a  tSte-Or-tSte  sometimes,"  said 
Guy. 

"Understand  me,"  said  the 
baronet.  "  When  you  see  the  one 
whom,  from  your  judgment  as  well 
as  from  your  taste,  you  would  like 
to  present  to  Mrs.  Carrington  as  a 
daughter,  of  course  it  is  another 
matter.  I  am  only  referring  to 
entanglements  whidi  the  intelli- 
gence cannot  oppose,  but  into  which 
a  sort  of  chivalrous  feeling  may 
lead  a  man  before  he  is  aware. 
But  when  you  once  find  the  right 
person,  are  really  engaged,  or  mean 
to  be  so,  you  may  go  when  you 
like — ^you  have  the  herb  moly — and 
may  face  Cerberus  himself.  Will 
you  come  to  dinner  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  take  Parkesbury 
on  my  way  down,"  said  Guy,  "  and 
I  only  come  to  see  you  on  my  way 
to  Parkesbury." 

"Then  I  will  not  say  a  word 
more.     I  will  not  deprive  Mrs.  Car- 
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rington  of  an  hour  of  your  society. 
You  will  know  one  day,  Guy,  even 
better  than  you  do  now,  what  it  is 
to  have  had  such  a  mother.  There 
is  no  training  like  that  of  a  noble- 
minded,  intellectual,  and  cultivated 
woman.  It  beats  that  of  all  the 
schools,  and  of  both  the  univer- 
sities.'' 


Chaptbb  XXTT. 

MOTHBB    AND     SON. 

The  great  masters  of  drama  and  of 
fiction,  who  have  been  the  fathers 
and  founders  of  literature,  have 
ever  limited  the  flight  of  their 
fancy  by  certain  prescriptive  laws. 
Whether  these  laws  have  uncon- 
sciously sprung  from  the  mere 
promptings  of  the  instinctive  dra- 
matic genius,  or  have  been  wrought 
out  by  any  process  of  delicate  and 
subtle  analysis,  the  result  has  been 
the  same.  The  keen  dissecting- 
knife  of  Aristotle,  and  the  grace- 
ful, but  sharply-pointed  pencil  of 
Horace,  have  laid  bare  some  of 
these  rules  to  the  student.  There 
are  others  for  which  he  has  yet  to 
search  in  the  pages  of  the  classic 
writers  of  dead  and  of  living 
tongues,  from  the  author  of  the  tale 
of  "Troy  Divine,"  to  the  Ariosto 
of  the  North. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  rules  set 
before  their  faces  by  authors  who 
have  written,  not  for  pence,  but  for 
long-enduring  praise — not  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  hour,  or  to  catch 
the  whim  of  the  day,  but  to  attain 
a  place  among  those  whose  works 
are  immortal — has  been  to  select  a 
subject  involving  some  degree  of 
elevation  or  nobiUty  of  character 
in  the  principal  actors.  It  is  not 
the  case  that  these  have  always 
been  heroes  and  kings,  but  yet 
the  heroic  element,  in  some 
form,  has  never  been  entirely 
absent.  And  it  is  noteworthy 
how  the   genius  of  the   greatest 


master  of  English  prose  fiction 
always  glows  with  a  whiter  heat, 
and  how  his  pencil  is  always  dipped 
in  purer  and  fresher  colours,  when 
the  heroes  of  his  story  rank  high 
in  the  social  scale.  In  his  Louis 
the  Eleventh,  his  James  the  First, 
his  grand  and  yet  truly  feminine 
portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Scott 
has  given  us  the  masterpieces  of  his 
art,  and  has  lent  life  and  tone  to 
characters  to  which  Bichie  Moni- 

{)lies,  and  Ludovic  le  Balafrfe,  Way- 
and  Smith  and  Flibbertigibbet, 
serve  as  appropriate  foils  and  con- 
trasts. 

The  great  comic  writers  are  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  when  once 
we  pass  the  limit  of  an  actual 
scenic  piece.  Even  in  the  con- 
sistant  self-glorification  of  Mon- 
sieur Jourdan  there  is  an  absence 
of  the  grossly  vulgar.  The  wit  of 
Moli^re  never  stooped  to  reproduce 
the  mere  argot  of  uninteresting  low 
life.  If  we  look  to  works  of  a  less 
fugitive  nature — at  least  so  far  as 
plaji  and  length  of  treatment  is 
concerned — we  shall  find  the  same 
rule  to  apply.  The  coarseness  of 
Falstaff  is  redeemed  by  his  wit — ^he 
is,  in  his  worst  moments,  the  gentle- 
man imder  a  cloud.  Sir  John  to  all 
the  world.  The  immortal  hero  of 
Cervantes  is  a  well-bred,  well-edu- 
cated cavalier,  afflicted  with  that 
one  master  aberration  which  gives 
to  the  whole  history  the  comic, 
and  yet  the  pathetic,  force  of  its 
delineations.  Even  yet  more  strik- 
ingly is  this  displayed  in  that 
great  English  prose  fiction  which, 
pestilently  caricatured  as  it  has 
been  by  many  feeble  commentators, 
annotators,  and  admirers,  stands 
alone  in  our  literature — ^the  epic  of 
the  man  of  the  people,  of  the  enthu- 
siast who,  in  the  ^loom  of  Bedford 
Jail,  knew  how  to  inscribe  his  name 
on  the  imperishable  roll  of  fame. 
If  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which 
coarse,  racy,  and  startUng  vernacu- 
lar   might    have    been   employed 
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as  the  natural  language?  of  the 
writer,  it  is  that  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  To  its  author  the  lan- 
guage of  courts,  and  the  tones  of 
soYereigns,  unless  in  so  far  as  he 
had  listened  to  the  echoes  of  the 
Oelestial  City,  were  altogether  un- 
known. To  him  the  law  and  the 
bench  of  his  country  would  appear 
little  else  than  ermined  forms  of 
persecution  and  of  injustice.  Pre- 
cluded, by  his  absolute  unacquain- 
tance,  from  sketching  any  of  the 
actors  in  the  higher  walks  of 
society,  familiar  from  his  cradle 
with  those  moving  in  the  lowest, 
possibly  in  the  most  squalid  scenes, 
exercising  the  humble  and  grimy 
occupation  of  a  tinker,  he  yet  drew 
no  Tulgar  hero.  If  Christian  is 
not  a  courtier,  neither  is  he  a  boor. 
In  him  his  painter,  seizing  what 
was  human,  has  left  out  of  sight 
what  was  distinctive  of  class.  It 
is  no  slight  triumph  of  the  literary 
art  of  Bunyan,  that  no  one  pauses 
to  inquire  whether  Christian  was, 
or  was  not,  a  gentleman. 

In  the  instance  of  another 
author,  who  in  minute  delicacy  of 
touch,  accuracy  of  observation, 
and  full  dramatic  power  of  narra- 
tion, excels  both  Cervantes  and 
Bunyan,  we  find  that  proof  of  the 
excellence  of  a  rule  which  is 
furnished  by  the  exception.  No 
other  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
the  ^ct  that  Defoe,  as  a  popular 
writer,  as  laying  hold  of  the  im- 
agination, and  of  the  loving 
memory,  of  the  mass  of  readers, 
ranks  so  far  behind  the  two  other 
satirists.  The  only  assignable 
cause  is  to  be  detected  in  the  less 
felicitous  choice  of  his  subjects. 
Some  of  the  heroines  of  Defoe 
rank  among  the  most  finished 
female  portraits  in  literature.  But 
they  are  portraits  as  well  un- 
painted — thev  are  acquaintances 
better  avoidea. 

With  a  selection  of  scenes  and 
of    characters  that  ever  tend   to 


elevate  the  thoughts  of  the  reader, 
with  a  tempering  of  comedy  by 
keen  and  subtle  wit,  or  by  deep 
and  unexpected  pathos,  and  witn 
the  lighting  up  of  the  majesty  of 
tragic  drama  by  the  snarl  of  a 
Thersites,  or  by  the  ridiculous  garb 
in  which  aFluellen  attires  his  really 
noble  sentiments,  is  combined,  in 
all  great  writers,  a  correct  appre- 
ciation of  the  true  province  of 
tragedy.  No  master  of  his  art  has 
considered  misery,  squalor,  or  pure 
malignity  to  be  tragic.  The  selfish 
self-torture  of  a  Giaour  or  a  Childe 
Harold  may  be  a  very  melodious 
grumble,  but  it  is  not  tragedy, 
neither  is  it  high  :irt.  The 
element  of  perepeUa,  sudden  change 
or  sudden  terror,  the  conflict  of  the 
better  and  the  worse — chiefly  of 
the  future  better  and  the  present 
worse — ^is  needed  to  form  the 
ingredient  which  distinguishes  the 
tragic  from  the  repulsive.  Not 
only  is  Medea  forbidden  to  slay 
her  children  before  the  people,  but 
there  must  be  some  master  passion 
fiercely  evoked  to  induce  her  to 
slay  them  at  aU.  Pure  evil  is  not 
tragic,  any  more  than  pure  coarse- 
ness is  comic.  And  farce  is  not 
literature. 

Again,  there  are  certain  scenes 
and  certain  emotions  conunon  to 
humanity,  over  which  all  great 
writers  have,  by  one  consent,  drawn 
a  respectful  veil.  Love,  indeed, 
the  great  theme  of  poetry,  as  it 
is  the  mainspring  of  human  life, 
has  ever  been  so  favourite  a  pas- 
sion for  the  delineation  of  the 
artist,  whether  he  work  with  the 
pen,  the  brush,  or  the  chisel,  that 
few  would  care  to  read  a  work  of 
fiction  from  which  that  master 
motive  was  omitted.  But  then 
it  is  love  in  certain  phases;  love 
mingled  with  either  the  tragic  or 
the  comic  element ;  love  armed  and 
triumphant,  or  despised,  and  yet 
constat  and  faithful;  or  arch,  mis- 
chievous, and  malicious.     Love  in 
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its  purest  and  simplest  phase  no 
loftHj  imaginative  author  has 
chosen  to  depict.  Literature  in 
this  respect  has  not  advanced 
beyond  the  stage  of  those  early  and 
noble  artists  who  thought  it  pro- 
fane to  represent  the  human  figure 
entirely  nude.  With  the  failure  of 
that  reserve,  although  great  beauty 
may  be  admirably  depicted,  the 
highest  functions  of  the  imagina- 
tion cease.  You  admire  a  gallery 
of  marble  nymphs;  you  look  in 
vain  among  them  for  what  is  fairer 
than  the  nymph,  and  nobler  than 
the  goddess — ^the  blushing,  spark- 
ling, modest,  inconsistent,  yet  not 
inconsistent,  woman.  No  writer  of 
fiction  worthy  the  name  ever  set 
forth  the  chronicle  of  the  honey- 
moon. The  novelist  must  leave 
the  bride  before  the  altar.  To 
attempt  to  accompany  them  in  the 
wedding  chariot,  or  to  pourtray  the 
raptures  of  the  lovers  made  happy, 
from  observations  taken  through 
the  back  window  of  the  vehicle, 
is  worthy  only  of  the  lowest 
members  of  that  class  which  is 
accustomed  to  regard  all  human 
life  from  the  same  elevated  but 
unrespected  perch.  It  is  a  point 
of  view  from  which  numerous 
readers,  and  more  than  one  very 
popular  writer  of  modem  fiction, 
seem  to  have  a  natural  aptitude  for 
regarding  things — especially  things 
above  them.  People  have,  unfor- 
tunately, been  but  too  much  ac- 
customed to  laugh  at  scenes,  unin- 
teresting enough  in  themselves, 
because  they  have  been  presented 
from  what  may  be  called  the  dickey 
point  of  view.  English  literature 
has  not  risen  in  consequei^ce. 

No  less  sacred  to  the  man  of  re- 
fined taste  is  the  tie  between  the 
mother  and  the  son,  when  that  tie 
is  of  its  finest  woof.  Filial  affec- 
tion, indeed,  is  as  legitimate,  and  as 
ancient,  an  element  of  drama  as  is 
that  passion  which  is  more  gene- 
rally spoken  of  by  the  name  of 


love.  In  the  literature  of  the  Chinese 
the  honour  and  observance  due  to 
parents  rank  as  the  first  of  human 
virtues.  That  filial  virtue  was  re- 
garded among  the  Greeks  is  evi- 
dent from  the  touching  tale  of  the 
best  gift  accorded  by  the  god,  at 
the  prayer  of  their  grateful  mother, 
to  Cleobis  and  Biton.  But  into 
the  intimate  confidence  of  mother 
and  son,  the  joy  of  the  widowed 
parent  in  welcoming  her  long- 
absent  one  home,  the  envious  par- 
simony with  which  she  grudges  the 
flight  of  every  moment  that  is 
given  to  their  interview,  the 
writer  of  fiction  can  only  hastily 
and  reservedly  enter. 

Gilbert  followed  his  brother  like 
a  shadow.  He  had  irrown  taller, 
and  paler,  and  thinnerduring  hU 
absence. 

**  He  misses  you  almost  as  much 
as  I  do,  Guy,"  said  Mrs.  Oarring- 
ton. 

Gilbert's  delight  was  extreme  at 
the  present  Guy  brought  him  from 
Paris.  **  Such  a  cane,  mamma;  no  one 
in  Parkesbury  has  such  a  cane.  The 
top  is  gold,  or  silver  gilt  at  the 
least ;  and  it  has  a  real  brass  ferrule 
with  an  iron  end."  Gilbert  was 
also  profuse  in  his  commentaries 
on  his  former  letter  on  the  subject 
of  Stump. 

This  brief  monosyllable  was  the 
name  of  a  tortoiseshell  cat  of  re- 
markable outline,  being  an  illegiti- 
mate or  mongrel  descendant  of  the 
famous  tailless  cats  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.  The  result  of  this  impurity  of 
descent  was  an  unexpected  modifi- 
cation in  the  distinctive  feature  of 
the  race.  Stump  was  adorned 
with  a  semi-tail  —  a  truncated 
caudal  appendage — of  about  half 
the  customary  length,  such  as  that 
which  barbarism  of  taste,  and  the 
use  of  shears,  render  so  common  on 
the  roofs  of  Lisbon.  Only  the 
Portuguese  clip  the  ears  of  their 
cats,  as  well  as  their  tails.  Stump 
having  now,  for  the  first  time,  pro- 
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duced  stumplets,  or,  in  oommon 
plirase,  kittened,  the  interest  of  the 
fact  was  augmented  bj  the  unusual 
yariety  exhibited  by  the  kittens. 
One  resembled  the  mother 
caudallj  as  much  as  in  colour; 
one  was  a  perfect  black  Manx, 
entirely  tailless;  and  the  third 
resembled  an  ordinary  domestic 
cat. 

For  his  mother  Guy  produced 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  French 
workshop,  one  of  those  delicate, 
toy-like  conyeniences,  in  which 
neither  Sheffield,  nor  Birmingham, 
nor  London  haye  eyer  riyalled 
French  handicraft.  It  was  a  little 
iyory  case,  with  engrayed  steel  lock 
andhinges,  containing  a  set  of  work- 
ing implements — thimble,  scissors, 
bodkin,  needle-case,  and  stiletto, 
of  gold  and  steel.  It  was  fortu- 
nate for  Mrs.  Oarrington,  in  this 
matter,  that  Lady  Ullswater  was 
not  at  home  when  G-uy  called. 
Not  but  that  the  mother  would 
haye  had  the  preference,  had  both 
claimants  on  the  loying  gratitude 
of  the  young  man  been  in  presence 
at  the  same  time;  but  it  was  a 
weakness  of  his  character  to  giye 
of  the  best  he  had,  and  the  first 
claimant  of  those  two  would  haye 
had  the  etui.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that,  if  Guy  could  haye  persuaded 
himself  that  Philippa  would  haye 
accepted  such  a  souvenirf  it  would 
not  haye  seen  daylight  at  Parkes- 
bury. 

"  And  you  really  like  it,  Guy  ? 
You  think  you  shall  continue  to  do 
80.  As  soon  as  you  haye  quite 
made  up  your  mind  I  shall  make 
arrangements  for  leaying." 

"  You  leaye  Parkesbury,  mam- 
ma?" 

"  Where  should  my  home  be 
but  near  you,  Guy  ?  Under  your 
roof,  or  my  roof,  till  you  bring  me 
a  daughter ;  and  then  as  near  as  I 
can  find  a  nook." 


Chaptbr  XXTTT. 
the  down  welsh  mail. 

A  DBiyE  across  the  country,  from 
Parkesbury  to  the  nearest  station 
on  the  Great  Western  Eailway, 
enabled  Guy  to  ayoid  a  return  to 
London,  and  afforded  him-  some 
two  hours  more  of  his  mother's 
society  than  he  would  haye  other- 
wise enjoyed.  He  struck  the  great 
artery  of  traffic  a  full  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  the  arriyal  of  the 
mail  train ;  and,  on  being  conducted 
by  the  guard  to  the  carriage  de- 
yoted  to  the  Plumport  passengers, 
found  himself  again  in  the  company 
of  his  former  fellow-trayeller,  Mr. 
Thomas  Slingsby. 

Mr.  Slingsby  on  this  occasion 
had  abandoned  his  suit  of  yaried 
and  splendid  tartans  for  an  attire 
more  suitable  to  hot  weather. 
Trousers  of  a  light  material,  and  a 
colour  in  which  a  reddish  brown 
seemed  to  qualify  a  pale  drab,  were 
surmounted  by  a  double-breasted 
salmon-coloured  Marsala  waistcoat. 
The  shirt-front  was  of  a  Nankeen 
hue,  yaried  by  longitudinal  stripes 
of  purple,  with  pink  coral  studs ;  but 
the  collar  was  white,  and  the  neck- 
tie was  of  a  delicate  doye-coloured 
satin.  The  coat,  a  species  of  short 
tunic,  was  of  a  brown  mixture, 
umber  shot  with  white,  and  he 
wore  oyer  it  a  whitish  dust  coat  of 
thin  alpaca.  The  wide-brimmed 
hat  was  of  white  felt,  and  the 
attire  was  completed  by  a  pair  of 
shining  patent  leather  boots,  of 
that  wonderful  structure  that  ad- 
mits gores  of  an  elastic  material  at 
the  side,  being  at  the  same  time 
garnished  in  front  with  numerous 
sinecure  buttons — boots  that  pro- 
claim themselyes  to  be  shams  at 
the  top  of  their  yoice.  The  ex- 
pression is  hardly  metaphorical; 
for  boots  of  that  sort  always 
creak. 

This  splendour  of  attire  was  the 
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more  readily  commended  to  the 
notice  of  Guy  Carrington  from  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Slingsbj  occupied 
two  seats  of  the  carriage  by  ar- 
ranging himself  in  the  shape  of  a 
capital  W.,  or  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, in  that  of  a  capital  L.,  as  the 
rise  of  the  foot  did  not  sufficiently 
balance  that  of  the  back  to  make  a 
proper-turned  W.  His  knees, 
that  is  to  say,  were  supported  by 
the  division  between  the  seats,  so 
that  he  sat  in  one,  with  his  legs  in 
another.  He  had  a  cigar  with  an 
amber  mouthpiece  in  his  lips. 

"Told  you  we  should  meet 
again,"  quoth  Mr.  Slingsby. 
"  Going  down  to  the  Works  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Guy,  "  I  have  just 
come  from  Paris." 

"Ah,"  said  the  other,  "if  you 
had  called  on  me  first  I  could 
have  given  you  some  first-rate 
introductions  at  Paris.  There's  no 
making  one's  way  in  the  world 
without  good  introductions." 

"  I  had  good  introductions." 

"  Hah !  had  you  now — the  Baron, 
I  suppose  ? " 

"  Yes,  that  was  one." 

"Very  Uttle  use.  Never  asked 
you  to  dinner,  I'll  bet  five  shillings," 
said  Mr.  Thomas  Slingsby. 

Guy  acknowledged  that  he  did 
not. 

"  That's  what  I  say,"  insisted 
the  other.  "  For  a  thing  to  be  good, 
it  must  be  good.  It  doesn't  do  to 
be  all  of  one  side.  A  man  may 
think  no  small  beer  of  himself, 
and  yet  be  no  more  use  to  you  than 
oats  to  a  horse  when  the  ostler  has 
greased  his  teeth.  There's  the 
Ihike  of  For^ada — ^now  he's  another 
instance." 

"  Instance  of  what  ?"  asked  Guy. 

"  Instance  of  being  no  use.  I've 
had  that  man  running  after  me," 
said  Mr.  Thomas  Slingsby,  draw- 
ing on  his  imagination — "like  a 
terrier,  and  then  when  he  had  got 
what  he  wanted,  no  more  thinking 
of  asking  me  to  his  house  than 


he  would  you.  Heard  of  him,  I 
suppose?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  him." 

"Seen  him!"  said  the  other,  a 
little  starting  up ;  "  then  you  have 
the  opportunity  of  judging  for 
yourself  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
say.  You  found  him  very  civil,  no 
doubt." 

"No,"  said  Guy,  "I  did  not 
think  him  particularly  civil." 

"Is  not  that  the  very  thing  I 
told  you  ?  "  replied  the  other.  "  No, 
no,  there's  no  catching  him  with- 
out plenty  of  com  in  the  sieve. 
You  didn't  mention  my  name  to 
him,  I  suppose." 

It  certainly  had  not  occurred  to 
Guy  to  do  so. 

"Better  not,"  said  the  other, 
"much  better  not.  You  would 
have  seen  him  change  colour  like  a 
lobster  when  it  is  boiled.  Why  ?  " 
what  do  you  think  I  said  to  him ; 
inquired  Mr.  Slingsby,  who  had 
now  recommenced  drawing  freely 
on  his  imagination. 

Guy  had  no  idea. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  other,  "  he  in- 
sulted me — ^something  about  the 
Athens  and  Pyrenees  Bailway  with 
which  he  had  to  do.  He  wanted 
to  chouse  me  out  of  some  shares. 
*  Mr.  Duke,*  said  I,  *  you  are  a 
duke  now,  but  in  two  minutes  you 
will  be  a  mangled  mass  of  dog's 
meat  if  you  repeat  that  last  observa- 
tion ; '  and  he  took  the  hint,"  added 
Mr.  Slingsby,  looking  fiercely,  yet 
admiringly,  at  his  own  closed  and 
ponderous  fist. 

"  After  all,  what  can  you  expect 
of  a  Frenchman?"  he  resumed; 
"  look  at  their  education.  Poor 
Uttle  beggars,  locked  up  in  their 
licees  at  five  years  old,  and  never 
out  of  the  sight  of  schoolmasters 
and  their  spies  till  they  are  eighteen 
or  nineteen ;  what  can  you  expect 
of  them  ?  If  there  is  one  class  of 
people  that  I  have  a  greater  con- 
tempt for  than  another,"  said  Mr. 
Slingsby,  "  it's  schoolmasters." 
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"  How  would  you  get  on  without 
them  ?"  said  Guy. 

"  Here,  in  this  country,  strange 
to  say,"  said  the  other,  finally 
abandoning  the  stump  of  his  cigar, 
^  they  are  necessary  evils — ^why,  I 
should  like  to  know,  why  necessary  P 
Look  at  America — ^little  plague 
with  the  schoolmaster  there,  you 
may  take  your  oath ;  lads  quite  in- 
dependent at  sixteen." 

"Then  how  would  you  propose 
to  train  them  till  they  are  sixteen? " 
"  With  a  good  practical  training," 
replied  Mr.  Slingsby ,  loftily.  "  Teach 
them  as  boys  what  they  want  to 
know  as  men.  What  do  lads  learn 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  now? 
Boating  and  driving,  and  a  little 
useless  Latin  and  G-reek.  What 
use  is  Latin  and  Greek  ?  Boating 
is  all  very  well,  but  give  a  boy  a 
dog  and  a  gun,  and  he'll  educate 
himself,  without  a  tutor  in  a  square 
cap  and  silk  petticoats." 

"  Would  you  give  them  nothing 
but  a  dog  and  a  gun  ?  " 

"  A  sound,  practical  education ; 
that's  what  I  observed.  Let  them 
learn  to  read,  and  to  write,  and  to 
ijypher,  at  a  good  day-school.  Never 
keep  'em  locked  up  in  the  nursery ; 
that's  the  way  to  make  molly- 
coddles. If  there  is  one  man  for 
whom  I  have  a  greater  contempt 
than  another,  it's  a  molly-coddle." 
Guy  wished  to  know  how  to  avoid 
becoming  a  molly-coddle. 

"  Give  'em  the  run  of  the  house," 
replied  Mr.  Slingsby.  "  Let  them 
see  what  the  servants  are  after. 
How  could  you  tell  when  a  potato 
was  properly  boiled  or  a  chop  done 
with  the  gravy  in  it,  if  you'd  never 
been  in  the  kitchen,  I  should  like 
to  know  ?  How  is  a  man  to  order 
servants  about  properly,  if  he 
doesn't  know  how  to  do  Uieir  work 
better  than  they  do  ?  " 

**  Then  the  children  would  grow 
up  with  the  servants  ?  " 

"  Quite  right  too,"  said  the  other. 
"Acquire  ^owledge  of  life.    As 


they  grow  up,  if  there  are  any  good- 
looking  servant-maids,  they  come 
to  romp  with  them,  quite  naturally. 
Keeps  lads  out  of  mischief,  out  of 
the  public-house,  and  bad  company, 
and  keeps  the  girls  lively  and  fond 
of  their  place.  Then  a  young  man 
grows  up  without  any  sneaking 
shame  and  bashf ulness,  isn't  afraid 
to  speak  to  a  woman  if  he  sees 
her.  I  have  known  many  a  good 
chance  lost  just  by  a  chap's  being 
bashful." 

"  You  think,  then,  that  confidence 
is  the  great  thing  for  success  ?  " 

"  Strange  to  say,"  said  the  other, 
"  all  my  mistakes  in  life  have  arisen 
from  want  of  confidence,  not  want 
of  self-respect — ^not  so  bad  as  that, 
but  a  sort  of  hanging  back.  But 
live  and  learn.  Some  horses  can't 
stand  too  much  com,  but  none  are 
the  worse  for  a  good  feed  at  proper 
times." 

"Well,"  said  Guy,  who  began 
for  a  few  seconds  to  feel  as  if  his 
own  education  had  been  sadly  un- 
practical, but  who  now  became 
much  amused,  "then  you  would 
give  a  day-school  elementary  edu- 
cation, and  a  free  run  of  the  house ; 
what  else  ?  " 

"  I  don't  object  to  a  little  parlez 
vouSy*  said  the  other ;  "  not  neces- 
sary, but,  if  a  French  master  comes 
handy,  it  does  no  harm.  Strange  to 
say,  I  often  quite  forget  my  French, 
though ;  not  that  it  much  matters. 
You  see  all  foreigners,  especially 
Frenchmen,  are  so  confoundedly 
ignorant  and  self-opinionated,  that 
the  less  you  have  to  do  with  them 
the  better,  except  in  the  way  of 
business.  Then  make  'em  come  to 
you." 

"  You  led  me  to  understand  that 
you  had  a  large  foreign  connec- 
tion." 

"  So  I  have — so  I  have,"  said 
Mr.  Slingsbv.  '*A  good  horse  is 
never  a  baa  colour.  Business  is 
business,  if  it  comes  from  the  old 
gentleman   himself,  and  must  be 
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attended  to  accordinglj."  And  Mr. 
Slingsbj  lighted  another  cigar. 

Guy  was  not  a  connoisseur  in 
tobacco.  But  he  observed  that  the 
odour  of  the  small  dark-coloured 
roll  now  in  process  of  consump- 
tion was,  to  his  unsophisticated 
taste,  more  nauseous  than  that  of 
the  larger  narcotic  preparation  in- 
flicted on  him  on  the  former 
journey.  He  was  looking  with  the 
effort  of  one  who  seeks  to  calculate 
how  long  it  will  be  before  the 
enemy  is  reduced  to  its  last  ash, 
when  Mr.  Slingsby,  observing  the 
direction  of  his  eyes,  emitted  a  pro- 
fuse volume  of  smoke,  and  said, 
"  Have  a  weed  ?  Prime  cheroots  ; 
nothing  worth  smoking  but  che- 
roots.    Try  one." 

Guy,  remembering  the  former  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  something  ciuled 
Havannah,  said,  "I  thought  Ha- 
▼annahs  were  the  best." 

"  Aha,  my  boy,"  said  the 
smoker ;  "  can  put  you  up  to  a 
wrinkle.  You'll  often  hear  of  Ha- 
yannahs  that  are  good — never  be- 
lieve them ;  Havannah  is  dead.  His 
foreman  has  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness, but  it's  not  the  same  thing  as 
in  the  old  man's  time.  No,  no^ 
stick  to  cheroots ;  won't  you  have 
one  ?  " 

"  Thank  you— no." 
'*  Great  mistake,"  said  the  other. 
"  However,  that's  your  affair.     We 
were     talking     about     education. 
Well,  when  a  lad  gets  to  fourteen, 
or  sixteen  at  the  latest,  put  him  at 
the  desk.     Get  him  to  real  work. 
By  the  time  he's  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen you've  made  a  man  of  him ; 
fit  for  anything.      You'd  hardly 
believe  it,  now,  but  I  was  in  busi-' 
ness  for  myself  before  I  was  one- 
and-twenty." 
"  Very  early ! " 

"Why,  yes — ^very  early — ^hardly 
gives  a  man  time  to  turn  round. 
Mean  to  marry  and  settle  one  of 
these  days,  though.  Lady  Frances 
atPlumville?" 


"  No,"  said  Guy, 

"  See  much  of  her  ?  " 

"  No." 

Mr.  Slingsby  evidently  meditated 
a  further  attack  on  the  subject  of 
Lady  Frances.  Then  he  thought 
better  of  it,  and  smoked.  The  train 
slackened,  approaching  Swindon. 
"  Take  my  advice,  and  let  me  order 
you  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water," 
said  he,  extricating  his  long  legs 
from  the  carriage.  "Waitress 
won't  try  any  tricks  upon  me,  I 
know  too  well  what  is  the  right 
sort.     Have  a  glass  ?  " 

And  disgusted  with  Guy's  un- 
sociable negatives,  Mr.  Slingsby 
entered  into  a  lively  and  confiden- 
tial conversation  with  one  of  the 
young  women  behind  the  counter. 


Chaptbe  XXIV. 

SLINOSBY,     SKIPPER,    AND    CO. 

Mb.  Thomas  Slingsby  appeared 
to  be  engaged  in  a  large  and 
multifarious  business  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  He  was  a  partner, 
perhaps  a  sole  partner,  in  many 
firms.  There  were  Thomas  Slings- 
by and  Co.,  of  Lower  Thames- 
street,  and  Skipper  and  Slingsby, 
of  Plumport,  and  Slingsby,  Skip- 
per and  Co.,  of  Gloucester,  and 
perhaps  even  more  ;  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Slingsby  was  perpetually 
oscillating  between  these  various 
centres  of  attraction  like  a  great 
plaid-coated  pendulum. 

The  offices  of  this  widely  diffused 
firm  in  the  town  of  Plumport  con- 
sisted in  one  large  room  looking  out 
over  a  convenient  yard,  accessible 
by  canal,  by  road,  and  by  railway. 
A  little  wooden  railing  ran  across 
this  room  inside  the  door.  Within 
the  railing  were  two  large  desks — 
or  rather  one  large  double  desk, 
at  which  people  had  to  stand,  or  to 
perch  upon  high  stools  to  write ; 
and  a  leather-covered  writing  table. 
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inth  room  for  a  writer  to  sit  on 
each  side  with  his  legs  tinder  the 
middle,  between  the  little  pillars 
fall  of  drawers. 

Three  or  four  clerks  were  gene- 
Tally  more  or  less  busy  in  the  room, 
which  contained,  moreover,  a  copy- 
ing press,  a  large  press  or  cupboard 
full  of  lettered  drawers  and  pigeon- 
holes, and  a  number  of  oblong 
shields  of  cardboard,  hung  to  hooks 
on  the  wall,  each  of  which  was  the 
coTer  of  a  pile  of  various  sized 
papers. 

It  was  the  habit  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Slingsby  to  transact  business  aloud 
in  the  office.  Not  that  he  dictated 
after  the  manner  of  Mr.  MacAn- 
drew;  on  the  contrary,  he  either 
wrote  or  addressed  his  own  letters, 
or  gave  general  directions  how  to 
write  them  to  a  clerk.  But  he 
talked  freely  and  openly  with  all 
who  came  to  do  business.  He 
liked  to  be  open  and  above  board 
to  them. 

Mr.  Slingsby  was  in  his  office, 
reading  the  newspaper ;  three  clerks 
were  diligently  writing.  "  Tele- 
graph to  Messrs.  Slingsby  and 
Co.,*'  said  he,  **  and  ask  ^  ijiere  is 
any  more  intelligence." 

A  small  man  stealthily  entered 
the  office.  He  looked  round  in  a 
deprecating  manner.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  describe  him,  for  it  was 
no  other  than  M.  Macrocleptos. 

^'Messire  Slingbee,"  said  he, 
with  a  low  bow  to  the  clerk  nearest 
the  door.  The  derk  pointed  with 
Lis  pen  to  his  master,  and  con- 
tinued writiag. 

"I  am  Mr.  Thomas  Slingsby, 
of  the  firm  of  Skipper  and  Slings- 
by," said  he,  "  and  ready  for  any 
eommands.  Here  I  sit  at  the 
receipt  of  custom." 

"  II  Signer  pa/rla  Italiano  ?  " 

"  What  does  he  say  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Slingsby  inquiringly  to  all  his 
clerks. 

**  He  says  that  he's  an  Italian,'' 
answered  one. 


"  Italian — ^no— parle  Engleesh," 
said  Mr.  Slingsby. 

**  Montiewr  pane  Francaie  ?  " 
"He  says  he's   a  Frenchman," 
said  the  clerk. 

^'How  can  he  be  a  Frenchman 
and  an  Italian  too,  you  booby?" 
said  his  master. 

"  Mosso — ^no  parle  Franfais — 
parle  Engleesh." 

Mr.  Macrocleptos  dived  in  his 
pocket — produced  a  huge  pocket 
book,  selected  from  its  depth  a 
folded  paper,  entered  within  the 
rail,  and  advancing  close  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Slingsby,  looked  up  in  his 
face.  He  came  so  close,  and  the 
difference  of  height  was  so  great, 
that  his  head  bent  back  till  his 
face  was  nearly  horizontal. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Slingsby, 
when  he  had  read  his  note,  "  then 
you  can  speak  English  ?" 

"Ver  leetle,"  said  Mr.  Macro- 
cleptos. 

"  What  can  we  do  for  you  here, 
eh?" 

"  I — want — sipment  for.rotaie," 
said  the  Greek  contractor. 

"What's     rotaie?"     said     the 
other. 
"  Vot  you  caU  raiL" 
"  Oh — shipping  for   rails — ^very 
well.    We're  your  people  for  that. 
Bails    from    Plumville    Works   I 
suppose  ?  " 
Mr.  Macrocleptos  nodded. 
"  Where  to  ?  " 

"Pire^— dat  is  Aten.  Grees, 
you  know,"  explained  the  Greek, 
who  knew  no  English. 

"  Verv  well  —  nothing  easier. 
Freight  s  now  much  fallen.  Let 
you  know  price  per  ton  ?  " 

"  *0w  much,"  said  the  Greek, 
in  a  confidential  whisper. 

Mr.  Slingsby  kept  dodging  back- 
wards to  avoid  the  actual  contact  on 
which  Mr.  Macrocleptos  seemed 
bent.  As  he  put  one  leg  back,  the 
other  put  the  corresponding  one 
forward,  so  that  they  performed  a 
sort  of  orbit  about  the  great  desk, 
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as  if  tbey  had  been  wrestling  or 
slowly  waltzing. 

"Depends,"  said  Mr.  Slingsby  ; 
"mebbe  eigbt  shillings,  mebbe 
sixteen,  mebbe  twenty-four.  Put 
a  business  question,  and  I'll  give  a 
business  answer.  All  fair  and 
above  board,  here." 

"  Ate  silling  —  much  leetle  — 
vingt  quatre — ^much  dear,"  said 
the  Greek,  "  depend  on  de  time — 
and  de  eilence,"  added  he,  in  a 
whisper. 

"  Better  write,  and  we'll  answer," 
said  Mr.  Slingsby,  "Write  in 
English  if  you  can,  but,  if  you  can't 
write  it  better  than  you  speak  it, 
write  in  French,  and  we  will  get  it 
made  out.    Good  day." 

Mr.  Macrocleptos  seemed  unde- 
sirous  of  leaving. 

"  I  am  stopping  at  the  Pig  and 
Whistle,"  said  Mr.  Slingsby ;  "  dine 
at  one.  Glass  of  brandy  and 
water  after.  If  you  like  a  drop, 
look  in.  You  must  get  your 
dinner  somewhere.  May  as  well 
get  it  there.     Good  day." 

"  Messire,  che  fous  salue,"  said 
the  Greek  merchant. 


Chaptbb  XXV. 

THE  MANAGER  IS  CONFIDENTIAL. 

Mb,  MacAndbew  received  Guy  on 
his  return  with  more  cordiality 
than  was  his  wont.  After  a  brief 
interview,  interspersed  with  the 
usual  diversions  in  favour  of  Messrs. 
Green,  Stumps,  and  Dodder,  and 
a  short  tour  round  the  interior  of 
the  yard,  he  came  into  Guy's  room 
for  a  little  further  chat. 

"  So  the  Baron  told  you  the 
Bank  of  Athens  was  good,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  said  Guy,  "  he  intimated 
that,  of  the  two,  it  was  a  little 
more  reliable  than  the  Government 
of  Athens.  But  he  said  he  did 
not  know  the  manager." 

"  Crafty  old  fox,"  repHed  Mac- 


Andrew.  "That  looks  well,  you 
know — ^looks  as  if  he  were  afraid 
they  were  treading  on  his  heels; 
you  can  never  be  up  to  those 
Jews,  they  are  as  deep  as  —  as 
deep  as  Blazes.  Then  you  saw  the 
manager?  What  sort  of  a  chap 
was  he  ?  " 

"  He  seemed  to  me  a  very  clever^ 
well-informed  man— a  man  quite 
at  home,  I  should  fancy,  in  Paris. 
Then  he  took  me  to  call  on  the 
chairman." 

"  The  Duke  of Duke  of 

something,  didn't  you  say  ?" 

"  Duke  of  Fonjada." 

"  And  what  was  the  duke  like  ?"~ 

"  Well,"  said  Guy,  "  he  seemed 
very  busy,  and  he  wanted  you  to 
take  some  shares  in  the  railway." 

"The  old  dodge,"  said  the 
manager,  "  the  old  dodge.  Depend 
upon  it,  he  and  little  Macro — what's 
his  name— are  aU  in  partnership  in 
the  matter.  It  does  not  matter  to 
us,  you  see,  as  the  acceptances  are 
all  right,  but  I'm  pretty  sure  there's 
something  at  the  bottom  of  it.  I 
should  have  stood  out  for  some- 
thing more,  only  foreign  orders  are 
slack." 

The  fact  was  that  the  foreign 
correspondence  being  reduced  from 
the  state  of  a  constant  blister  and 
only  semi-intelligible  bugbear  to 
the  manager,  was  now  in  so  simple 
and  straightforward  a  condition, 
that  Mr.  MacAndrew  could  no 
longer  conceal  from  himself  the 
fact  of  the  serious  decrease  of  the 
foreign  business.  He,  in  common 
with  others  of  his  fraternity,  were 
apt  to  attribute  this  unpleasant 
phenomenon  to  the  completion  of 
railways,  to  the  efforts  of  foreign 
governments  to  foster  a  short-lived 
and  unnatural  competition  with  the 
English  iron  masters — in  short,  to 
any  reason  but  the  one  true  and 
unpalatable  one  that  the  greedi- 
ness of  the  makers,  which  had  long 
led  them  to  neglect  the  quality  of 
their  manufacture,  in  their  anxiety 
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to  produce  enormous  quantity,  and 
the  sullen  ignorance  of  the  men, 
were  graduaDv  nursing  up  a  for- 
midable rivalship  in  ^e  factories 
of  Belgium  and  of  Q^rmanj. 

"I  have  had  to  stop  all  over- 
time," said  the  manager.  "  If  things 
don't  mend  I  shaU  have  to  reduce 
the  hands ;  that's  why  I  spared  you 
to  go  to  Paris.  Why,  three  years 
ago  I  should  as  soon  have  let  you 
go  to  the  moon." 

"  I  hope  you  are  quite  contented 
with  what  I  have  been  able  to  do," 
said  Guy. 

"  Why,  yes — on  the  whole  ;  I 
don't  think  I  could  have  done  much 
bettar  myself.  You  carried  out  my 
instructions  precisely,  and  when 
you  do  that  you  never  are  far  out. 
I  am  going  round  the  works,  fiy 
the  bye,  there's  a  capital  story 
about  Dodder." 

Guy  looked  up. 

"  You  know  Dodder  preaches," 
said  Mr.  MacAndrew.  "  I've  often 
had  a  curiosity  to  hear  him.  We 
are  Presbyterians,  you  know,  mem- 
bers of  the  real  Christian  Church, 
with  none  of  your  Bomish  super- 
stitions of  bishops  and  liturgies. 
We  don't  think  a  minister  wants 


an  old  fellow  of  ever  so  many 
hundred  years  ago  to  teach  him 
how  to  pray — so  I  had  no  con- 
scientious scruples  about  hearing 
Dodder." 

"  Well,"  said  Guy. 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  "  as  to 
the  sermon  it  was  neither  here  nor 
there — partly  right,  and  partly 
wrong.  More  life  and  earnestness, 
though,  than  in  ten  years  of  old 
Splatt.  But  what  bothered  me 
was  the  prayer." 

"  How  was  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  he  began  all  right,"  said 
MacAndrew,  "no  dearly  beloved 
brethren,  or  any  of  that  nonsense. 
But  then  he  got  confused.  He 
didn't  see  it — but  I  did.  Why, 
you'll  never  guess  how  he  woimd 
up — never.  Wouldn't  have  believed 
it  if  I  hadn't  heard  it  with  my  own 
ears.  '  May  we  all  go  up  Jacob's 
ladder,'  said  he,  'and  be  caught 
like  fish  in  the  Gospel  net,  and  sit 
clothed  in  our  right  minds.'  I  al- 
most burst  out  laughing — I  did, 
indeed.  But  really  this  is  too  bad, 
keeping  me  in  this  way;  I  shall 
never  cure  you,"  said  the  manager, 
as  he  departed. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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ExpEBiEKCE  in  many  ways  avouches  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb 
concerning  the  votary  priests, 

Many  stand  wavingr  devoutly  the  magical  rod, 
For  one  that  is  utterly  rapt  by  the  fire  of  the  god. 

There  is  a  slender  magical  wand  about  which  the  saying  is  peculiarly 
true — ^that  delicate  instrument  which  is  the  symbol  of  the  artist.  There 
are  many  excellent  painters,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  age  is  both 
ripening  those  amongst  us  and  fostering  the  oncoming  of  more,  so 
that  there  is  much  beauty  spread  about  the  path  of  civilised  man. 
There  are  a  few  artists  to  be  found  now  and  again  who  are  not  primarily 
men,  moving  in  Society,  Bohemia,  or  otherwhere,  and  very  pleasant 
fellows,  with  art  as  their  daily  pursuit  or  recreation ;  but  who  are  first 
and  foremost  and  altogether  the  slaves  of  the  lamp  of  Beauty,  and  must 
serve  that  ideal  with  their  lives,  being  men  of  the  world  only  when  the 
ntmost  of  service  has  been  drawn  from  them,  and  they  may  emerge  from 
the  sphere  which  is  the  truly  real  to  them,  to  enter  into  that  external  life 
which  is  the  truly  real  to  most  of  us.  With  such  as  these  art  must 
be,  to  use  the  words  of  Edgar  Poe,  "not  a  purpose,  but  a  passion," 
and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  **  the  passions  should  be  held  in  reverence ; 
they  must  not,  they  cannot,  at  will  be  excited,  with  an  eye  to  the  paltry 
compensations,  or  the  more  paltry  commendations,  of  mankind."  Every 
worker  of  this  kind  is  to  some  extent  an  offering  on  a  shrine,  as  compared 
with  one  who  can  sacrifice  when  and  what  he  will,  or  not  at  all.  This 
absorption  of  a  person  in  a  pursuit  must  take  place,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  whenever  the  message  of  a  new  presentment  of  beauty  or 
thought  is  being  introduced  to  the  world.  Almost  invariably,  too, 
the  devotion  of  any  kind  of  genius  is  for  a  long  time  a  thankless  offering, 
nay,  is  often  rejected  and  scorned  by  the  generality,  who  are  content 
with  things  as  they  are,  and  see  no  reason  why  accepted  fashions  should 
have  to  face  an  uncompromising  new  ideal ;  but  are  unconsciously  saying 
to  themselves,  in  one  way  or  other : 
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Hush !  do  not  say  a  word : 

The  troth  is  perilons ; 
The  great  pool  will  be  stirred, 

And  this  were  wrong  for  us. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  for  words  such  as  these  to  be  used  of  Art, 
Trhich  would  be  more  intelligible  in  reference  to  philosophy,  or  science. 
But  in  Art,  as  in  Music  too,  new  schools  are  born  flying  a  new  banner, 
about  the  placing  of  which  on  the  highest  turret  top  there  is  often  keen 
and  prolonged  contention. 

Mr.  Bume-Jones  is  a  strange  genius  of  the  kind  we  have  spoken  of, 
working  out  new  developments  in  the  painter's  art.  With  the  claims 
made  for  him  by  his  crowd  'of  followers,  with  the  onslaught  made  by 
those  who  challenge  his  novel  methods,  he  does  not  busy  himself  at 
all;  he  is  a  retiring  painter  living  in  the  dreams  and  exercise  of  his 
urt,  and  not  at  all  in  the  bustle  and  contentions  of  art-criticism,  which  is 
as  different  in  kind  from  art  itself  as  a  pair  of  eyeglasses  being  adjusted 
for  its  focus  is  different  from  a  water-lily  lying  on  the  placid  water  in 
which  it  lives  its  life. 

Mr.  Bume- Jones  conforms,  apparently  with  some  unwillingness,  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times  when  he  sends  his  pictures  to  exhibitions,  exposing 
himself  to  the  notoriety  and  gabble  which  such  a  public  act  involves  ;  his 
ideal  would  seem  to  be  rather  that  of  the  simple-minded  mediseval 
painters,  who,  when  their  picture  was  done,  turned  it  out  of  the  studio 
into  the  next  room,  whither  anyone  might  find  his  way  whom  the 
attraction  of  the  pictures  that  had  gone  before,  or  the  private  repute  of 
the  artist,  might  have  drawn. 

Edward  Bume-Jones  was  bom,  on  the  28th  August,  1833,  in  Birming- 
ham, a  city  whose  hapless  library,  now  rising  again  from  its  ashes, 
might  fitly  adorn  its  walls  with  some  reflection  at  least  from  the  splendid 
flames  of  Mr.  Burne-Jones's  conception  of  the  Burning  of  Troy. 

The  boy's  parents  were  Welsh  by  origin,  his  great-grandfather  having 
l)een  a  poor  Welsh  schoolmaster.  Several  earlier  members  of  the  line 
were  the  same,  quiet,  inoffensive  men  who  have  bequeathed  to  their 
descendant  the  powers  of  patience  and  of  application. 

Living  in  Birmingham,  among  inartistic  people  and  surroundings,  the 
child  had  not  much  to  foster  a  disposition  towards  art  and  especially  to- 
wards ideal  art.  But  there  was  an  innate  tendency,  how  inborn  who 
shall  say  ?  and  the  child  of  four  found  it  natural  to  think  in  drawing, 
and  to  revel  in  little  childish  sketches.  The  time  was  not  so  far  advanced 
in  appreciation,  or  rather  in  the  recognition  of  the  place  and  mission,  of 
beauty,  as  the  present.  Buskin's  influence,  which  has  since  spread  with 
such  noiseless  multifold  footfall,  was  then  unknown.  As  the  boy  grew 
up,  his  aspirations  may  have  been  a  little  nipped.  His  father's  circum- 
jstances  were  narrow,  and  probably,  to  the  mind  of  the  district  at  that 
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time,  a  boy  might  as  well  idle  altogether  as  dream  of  being  a  painter 
by  profession. 

Bume- Jones  went  to  school  in  Birmingham,  at  King  Edward  the  YIth's 
School,  then  under  the  charge  of  that  excellent  schoolmaster,  the  late 
Dr.  James  Prince  Lee,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Manchester.  From  this 
school  the  youth  passed  to  Oxford,  where  he  foimd  a  chum  with  whom 
he  has  been  on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship  ever  since,  and  who 
afforded  him  that  brotherhood  of  sympathy  which  he  needed.  Half  a 
year  younger  than  himself,  William  Morris  came  to  Oxford  under  not 
very  different  circumstances  from  his  own,  and  as  fuU  of  aspiration. 
Morris's  family  was  perhaps  rather  more  fully  endowed  with  this  world's 
goods  than  his  friend's,  but  any  impetus  that  he  had  received  towards  an 
artistic  career  came  solely  from  within  himself.  The  two  young  fresh- 
men entered  Exeter  College  together,  and  within  a  few  days  met  and 
began  that  friendship  which  has  ever  since  meant  so  much,  and  been  so 
much  to  both. 

Morris  had  written  no  poems,  Bume-Jones  had  never  attempted 
colour.  Together  they  studied  carvings,  antiquities,  and  forms  of  beauty 
in  art  and  legend  at  Oxford.  There  Morris  wrote  his  first  poem,  which 
is  still  in  manuscript  only  ;  and  Bume-Jones  in  the  middle  of  his  Oxford 
course  met  with  a  picture  which  helped  him  to  make  definite  the  career 
that  he  had  decided  on.  He  had  had  no  help  or  training,  but  had 
sketched  by  himself,  and  had  not  felt  moved  towards  the  English  paint- 
ing of  the  time,  when  Landseer  was  dominant  and  Maclise  popular.  A 
picture  of  Bossetti's,  one  of  the  cycle  of  Dantesque  subjects,  was  to  him 
as  a  light  to  tinder,  and  enabled  him  to  see  and  choose  his  way  for  him- 
self. The  picture  was  that  one  of  Dante  kneeling,  drawing  the  face  of 
Beatrice,  on  the  anniversary  of  her  death,  when,  as  Browning  described : 

Dante  onoe  prepared  to  paint  an  angel, 
Whom  xo  pleaae  P  Yon  whisper,  Beatrice. 
While  he  mused,  and  traced  it,  and  retraced  it, 
...  In  there  broke  the  folk  of  his  Inferno, 
.  .  .  Ton  and  I  will  never  see  that  picture. 
While  he  mnsed  on  love  and  Beatrice, 
While  he  softened  o'er  his  outlined  angel. 
In  they  broke,  those  "  people  of  importance :" 
We  and  Bice  bear  the  loss  for  ever. 

Men  who  were  youths  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  consider  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  present  younjjer  generation  to  realise  what  a 
dearth  of  imaginative  painting  there  was  at  that  time.  Into  the  dull  pond 
of  that  period  Dante  Bossetti  seems  to  have  thrown  a  stone,  the  rippling 
circles  from  which  caught  poetic  minds  bent  on  art,  as  by  a  charm. 

Bume-Jones  felt — perhaps  only  dimly  at  that  time — ^that  he  wanted  to 
be  shown  how  what  has  been  the  glory  of  literature  could  be  put  into 
painting.     Biographical  painting,  dramatic  painting,  there  had  been,  but 
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poetical  paintmg,  corresponding  in  its  own  domain  to  the  work  of 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shelley,  Keats  in  the  province  of  literature,  had 
not  been  in  England  until  Bossetti  inspired  a  new  school  with  something 
of  the  old  Florentine  feeling.  Bume-Jones  was  ready  and  ripe  for  this 
touch,  and  Morris  and  he  studying  in  sympathy  together,  the  one  find- 
ing poetry  in  word  painting,  the  other  in  the  field  of  the  brush,  were 
able  to  work  out  some  preparation  for  a  Ufe.  The  routine  of  an 
academy  course  might  have  rendered  Bume-Jones's  career  an  easier  one- 
in  some  respects,  but  while  insuring  more  scholastic  correctness,  it  might 
also  have  somewhat  quenched  the  glow  and  impaired  the  free  indivi- 
duality of  his  poetico-pictorial  conceptions.  Holman  Hunt  was  a 
painter  who  for  a  short  time  now  also  strongly  affected  Bume- Jones.  His 
"  Light  of  the  World,"  his  picture  of  the  "  Druidic  Circle,"  and  his 
"  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  "  had  their  influence  upon  the  yoimg  man's 
fancy. 

The  college  to  which  Bume-Jones  and  Morris  belonged  was  a  large- 
one  and  slightly  fast;  and  probably  the  pair  of  friends  had  not  very 
much  in  common  with  the  average  undergraduate,  and  consequently 
lived  rather  a  secluded  life  amid  their  hopes  and  dreams.  Four  years 
they  were  at  Oxford  together,  and  then  came  to  London,  which  now  in 
the  concentration  of  its  aggregate  of  genius  and  the  variety  of  opportu- 
nities which  it  offers  to  the  student  of  every  kind,  may  fairly  be  styled  the 
greatest  university  in  the  world.  Morris  came  to  London  with  Street 
the  architect,  who  was  then  migrating  from  Oxford,  and  Bume-Jones 
and  he  established  themselves  in  lodgings  together,  where  they  lived  for 
two  or  three  years.  Swinburne  was  also  at  Oxford  with  Bume-Jones, 
overlapping  his  last  term  or  two  by  his  own  freshman  term,  and  has 
been  a  friend  ever  since,  dedicating  to  him  "affectionately  and 
admiringly  "  his  first  series  of  "  Poems  and  Ballads." 

Bume-Jones  now  (1856)  turned  seriously  to  painting  as  a  profession. 
He  obtained  an  introduction  to  his  hero,  Eossetti,  who  met  him  with 
great  kindness,  and  has  been  his  only  master.  Of  his  debt  to  Bossetti, 
who  is  only  about  five  years  his  senior,  he  is  accustomed  to  speak  as  if 
it  were  beyond  reckoning.  The  younger  man  not  only  received  the 
technical  and  spiritual  enlightenment  he  needed  by  watching  the  other,  a 
whole  summer  through,  at  his  work  on  a  picture  from  beginning  to  end, 
but  he  also  received  that  which  with  his  extremely  sensitive  natiu-e  he 
sorely  needed  in  the  inception  of  his  own  work,  the  kindly  attention  and 
fostering  encouragement,  the  exercise  of  which  really  constituted 
Bossetti  his  father.  For  some  time  his  work  was  in  the  obedience  of  a 
young  nature  an  imitation  of  Bossetti,  but  in  a  few  years  his  own  expres- 
sion was  attained.  His  method  and  manner  of  work  came  by  degrees ; 
with  different  subjects  and  his  own  fancy  came  different  treatment,  until 
now  there  is  a  considerable  gap  between  them,  Bossetti  clinging  more  to 
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Tealistic  life,  while  Bume- Jones  inclines  to  ideal  work  and  abstract  forms 
of  beauty. 

From  the  time  when  he  began  to  work  until  now,  Mr.  Bume- Jones  has 
laboured  incessantly,  with  scarcely  any  intervals  for  rest.  That  such  has 
been  the  case  will  be  nmnif  est  to  any  one  who  thinks  of  the  magnitude 
sni  importance  of  the  work  done,  and  reflects  on  the  fact  that  the  painter 
is  still  full  four  years  short  of  fifty. 

In  1857-8  Bume-Jones  was  associated  with  Bossetti,  Morris,  Prinsep, 
and  others  in  the  production  of  a  series  of  fresco  paintings  in  distemper 
upon  the  walls  of  the  Oxford  Union  Debating  Boom,  illustrative  of  the 
<jycle  of  Arthurean  romance.  This  work  arose  out  of  a  suggestion  made 
by  Woodward,  the  architect,  and  was  originally  intended  to  be  a  slight 
matter,  to  be  done  in  about  a  fortnight.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  owing  to 
the  walls  not  having  been  properly  dried  or  prepared,  the  paintings  are 
rapidly  becoming  spoiled. 

In  1861  was  the  beginning  of  the  now  well-known  house  of  Morris 
and  Company,  Mr.  Bume-Jones  being  one  of  the  originators.  It  was 
then  hoped  that  the  scheme  would  embrace  fresco  painting,  it  being  the 
intention  to  do  representations  of  legends  for  the  walls  of  public 
buildings  or  other  places.  This  project  has  never  been  developed  in  the 
way  of  ordinary  business ;  Bume-Jones,  however,  designed  many  stained 
glass  windows,  for  which  the  firm  gained  honours. 

Mr.  Bume-Jones  is  the  polar  opposite  of  the  "  slick  "  painter,  or  the 
painter  who  works  to  order,  or  to  supply  a  popular  demand.  This  fact 
introduces  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  speaking  of  his  pictures  in  anything 
like  the  order  of  a  catalogue.  Of  some  of  his  works  the  entire  concep- 
tion is  on  so  large  a  scale  that  a  group  of  inter-related  pictures  is 
required  for  its  full  exhibition.  Of  these,  perhaps,  three  or  four  were 
painted  a  dozen  years  ago,  while  the  rest  are  only  to  be  seen  in  the 
various  studies  made  for  them,  or  in  a  partially  finished  state.  We 
have,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  painter  is  at  the  present  time 
in  the  full  middle  tide  of  his  life's  work,  and  that  any  general  analysis 
would  be  unfair,  until  he  shall  have  fully  worked  out  his  purposes. 

We  may  turn,  however,  to  a  few  pictures  that  have  been  exhibited,  and 
then  say  a  word  upon  what  is  to  be  seen  in  that  enchanted  region 
which  one  day  of  the  week  so  generously  opens  its  doors,  that  many 
of  the  many  visitors  must  often  wish  that,  without  interfering  with 
the  vanished  artist's  work,  it  were  possible  for  it  to  be  always  Sunday 
afternoon. 

"  Green  Summer  "  was  exhibited  in  1863,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
of  Mr.  Bume-Jones's  pictures  that  attracted  marked  attention.  It  is  a 
work  almost  in  monochrome,  for  in  the  picture  is  a  circle  of  women  all  in 
green,  in  varying  harmony  with  the  landscape.  Nothing  but  their  faces 
shines  out  of  the  green  colour. 
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A.bout  1866  came  ''The  Stoiy  of  Dorothea,"  perhaps  the  first 
important  picture.  The  moment  has  been  chosen  when  Theophilus 
is  just  entering  his  house,  and  is  looking  back  on  the  fonmi  whence  the 
body  of  I>orothea  is  being  carried  out  after  her  death.  Snow  is  all 
about.  Some  girls  are  at  a  frozen  fountain.  The  Emperor  or  proctor  is 
leaving  the  awning  from  which  he  has  been  watching  the  execution. 
Theophilus  is  smiling  sadly,  in  mingled  feeliag  of  the  foUj  and  grief  of 
the  scene  and  of  his  thoughts ;  of  the  girl  losing  her  young  days,  and  of 
what  she  had  said  to  him.  She  had  scorned  his  apprehensions  regarding 
death,  and  had  said  gaily,  "  I  will  bring  you  roses  and  apples  from  the 
garden  I  go  to."  As  he  moves  to  turn  away,  he  sees  the  heavenly 
messenger,  bearing  a  basket  filled  with  the  roses  and  apples  of 
Paradise. 

In  1869  was  shewn  "  The  Wine  of  Circe,"  a  golden-looking  picture. 
The  enchantress,  robed  in  saffron,  is  pouring  into  cups  a  thick,  black 
distilment.  Two  transformed  panthers,  black  leopards  of  strange  aspect, 
are  looking  up  at  her,  and  crouching  about  her.  A  golden  awning 
spreads  over  the  upper  part  of  the  picture,  and  a  band  of  deep,  yellow 
sunflowers  is  at  the  back  of  the  spread  table.  Behind,  again,  is  a  streak 
of  fair  green  sea,  on  which  are  seen  the  Greek  ships  coming  up.  The 
colours  here  have  their  meaning,  as  generally  is  the  case  in  Mr.  Bume- 
Jones's  pictures,  where  the  symbolism  and  relations  of  colour  form  as 
separate  a  part  of  the  design  as  the  structural  imagination  of  it.  Circe 
is  the  child  of  the  sun  and  the  sea,  and  has  her  attributes  about  her. 

Mr.  Dante  Bosetti's  sonnet  "For  *The  Wine  of  Circe,'  by  Edward 
Bume-Jones,"  will  help  to  kindle  our  memories  of  the  picttire  : 

Doflk-haired  and  gold-robed  o'er  the  golden  wine 
She  stoops,  wherein,  distilled  of  death  and  shame, 
Sink  the  black  drops ;  while,  lit  with  fragrant  flame, 
Bound  her  spread  board  the  golden  sunflowers  shine. 
Doth  Helios  here  with  Heoat^  combine 
(O  Ciroe,  thou  their  votaress  P)  to  proclaim 
For  these  thj  gaests  all  raptnre  in  Love's  name, 
Till  pitiless  Kight  give  Day  the  ooonter-sign  ? 
Lords  of  their  honr,  thej  come.     And  by  her  knee 
Those  cowering  beasts,  their  equals  heretofore. 
Wait  i  who  with  them  in  new  equality 
To-night  shall  echo  back  the  sea's  dull  roar 
With  a  vain  wail  from  passion's  tide-strown  shore 
Where  the  dishevelled  seaweed  hates  the  sea. 

In  1870  "  Phyllis  and  Demophoon  "  was  exhibited  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Old  Water  Colour  Society,  This  is  a  subject  taken  from  the  Metamor- 
phoses of  Ovid.  Phyllis  dies  for  love  of  Demophoon,  who  leaves  her. 
She  weeps  herself  into  an  almond  tree.  One  day  as  he  passes  imder  the 
tree,  it  breaks  into  blossom,  and  flings  its  arms  around  him  for  a  moment 
with  the  words — 
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Dio  mihi  quid  feci  nisi  non  sapienter  amayi. 

An  idea  of  the  immense  amount  of  work  that  goes  into  a  picture  of 
Mr.  Bume-Jones's  may  be  gained  from  a  sketch  of  one  which  takes 
its  groundwork  from  the  legend  of  Troy.  The  centre  piece,  which 
covers  a  huge  canvas,  has  had  room  found  for  it  in  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts's 
studio.  Such  a  centre  piece  in  such  a  picture  represents  the  crowning 
glory  of  its  main  idea,  as,  if  the  legend  poetised  in  colour  be  of  a  saint, 
would  be  rendered  by  the  saint's  apotheosis  or  rapture.  Here  the  central 
notion  is  of  that  fated  apple  of  the  myth,  and  the  choice  to  which  of  the 
three  it  shall  be  given, — ^to  Wisdom,  Power,  or  Beauty.  By  one  side  of  the 
largest  picture  is  a  painting  of  the  Rape  of  Helen,  and  on  the  other  side 
is  Troy  on  fire.  The  predella,  or  department  of  the  complete  picture 
which  gives  minor  details  of  the  story,  or  flashes  of  symbolic  sugges- 
tiveness  like  a  proverbial  saying  from  the  chorus  of  a  Greek  play,  consists 
of  three  broad  pictures  alternating  with  four  narrow  slips,  arow  beneath 
the  three  largest  designs.  The  broadest  picture  of  this  part  is  painted 
but  not  yet  finished.  It  represents  the  feast  of  Peleus,  into  which  un- 
invited Discord  is  just  entering,  a  gi*ay  figure  upon  whom  the  eyes  of  all 
the  deities  at  the  banquet  are  directed.  The  other  pictures  are  of 
"  Venus  Concordia,"  the  peace  of  Venus,  and  "  Venus  Discordia  " ;  and 
the  slips  are  of  Fortune,  Fame,  Oblivion,  and  of  Love  that  makes  all 
things  new  again.  The  Fortune  panel  shows  a  figure  of  that  genius 
turning  a  huge  wheel,  upon  which  stand  men,  the  foot  of  one  being  on 
the  level  of  the  head  of  another — a  most  striking  conception  altogether. 

In  1872  were  begun  four  large  pictures  conveying  the  always  delight- 
ful story  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  The  maidens  sleeping  by  their  loom, 
with  wild  roses  running  riot  in  tangles  in  the  background,  take  one  into 
the  very  atmosphere  of  summer's  sweetest  drowsiness. 

"  Love  among  the  Euins  "  was  exhibited  in  1873,  the  first  picture  sent 
±o  exhibition  for  a  long  period.  The  title,  but  not  the  subject,  of  the 
picture  is  taken  from  a  poem  of  Browning's. 

Ten  important  pictures  are  in  different  stages  of  progress,  the  Perseus 
series,  in  which  the  subject  is  so  treated  as  to  absorb  something  of  that 
modem  enlightenment  which  has  shown  that  the  ancient  myths  were  not 
mere  idle  tales,  but  embodied  poetic,  if  not  philosophic,  truths.  The 
picttires  of  this  cluster  are  made  representations  of  the  sun's  victory, 
when  he  seeks  Medusa,  or  the  moon,  and  wins  Andromeda  from 
darkness.  The  series  begins  with  dawn  and  ends  with  twilight,  thus 
xx)mpleting  the  subject  in  that  cyclic  manner  to  which  Mr.  Bume- Jones's 
poetic  tendency  leads  him.  The  pictures  all  seem  to  be  of  men  and 
women,  but  like  parables,  have  all  underneath  the  surface  their  latent 
purpose  and  point. 

The  opening  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1877  doubtless  introduced 
many  persons  to  Mr.  Bume-Jones' s  pictures,  to  whom  he  had  appeared 
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before  as  but  the  distorted  figiire  of  shadowy  rumour.  He  was  repre- 
sented there  by  the  weirdly  poetic  ** Merlin"  picture,  by  a  composite 
symbolic  picture,  "  The  Days  of  Creation,"  and  by  the  lustrous  beauty  of 
"Venus's  Looking-Glass."  These  have  been  already  described  in  The 
University  Magazine  of  that  date,  as  also  in  their  season  the  pictures  of 
the  succeeding  year,  *' Laus  Veneris,"  "Pan  and  Psyche,"  and  the 
"  Chant  D' Amour." 

To  the  last  picture  Mr.  Swinburne's  dedication  to  Mr.  Bume-Jones  of 
his  "  Poems  and  Ballads  "  is  supposed  to  have  special  reference,  sympa- 
thising so  keenly  as  it  does  with  that  ideal  of  the  painter's,  of  life 
where  there  is  no  darkness,  and  the  shadow  of  yermilion  is  not  black, 
but  only  a  deeper  vermilion.     The  dedicatory  verses  include  these : — 


Is  there  place  in  the  huid  of  yonr  labour, 
Is  there  room  in  yonr  world  of  delight, 

Where  change  has  not  sorrow  for  neigh- 
bonr, 
And  day  has  not  night  P 

In  their  wings  though  the  sea-wind  yet 
quivers. 

Will  yoQ  spare  not  a  spaoe  for  them  there 
Made  green  with  the  running  of  riyers 

And  gracious  with  temperate  air ; 
In  the  fields  and  the  turreted  cities, 

That  cover  from  sunshine  and  rain, 
Fair  passions  and  bountiful  pities 

And  loves  without  stain  P 

In  a  land  of  clear  colours  and  stories. 
In  a  region  of  shadowless  hours, 


Where  earth  has  a  garment  of  glories, 
And  a  murmur  of  musical  flowers ; 

In  woods  where  the  spring  half  uncovers, 
The  flush  of  her  amorous  face, 

By  the  waters  that  listen  for  lovers, 
For  these  is  there  place  ? 

Though  the  world  of  your  hands  be  more 
gracious, 
And  lovelier  in  lordship  of  things 
Clothed    round  by  sweet  art  with    the 
spacious 
Warm  heaven  of  her  imminent  wings, 
Let  them  enter,  unfledged  and  nigh  faint- 

For  the  love  of  old  loves  and  lost  times ; 
And  receive  in  your  palace  of  painting 
This  revel  of  rhymes. 


In  the  Grosvenor  Gkdlery  Exhibition  of  the  present  year  are  the 
pictures  of  the  Pygmalion  series,  and  the  Annimciation,  the  latter  having 
been  both  conceived  and  executed  lately,  but  the  former  having  been 
designed  and  studied  so  long  as  fourteen  years  ago,  but  painted  only  last 
year. 

Mr.  Bume-Jones  married  in  1860,  and  his  family  consists  of  one  son 
and  one  daughter.  He  lives  between  Kensington  and  Hammersmith,  in  a 
house  of  some  historic  interest,  for  the  most  andent  part  of  it  formed  the 
residence  of  Bichardson,  the  novelist. 

Mr.  Bume-Jones  has  travelled  in  Italy  with  Busldn,  but  mostly  stays 
at  home,  rarely  taking  even  brief  holiday,  being  fully  absorbed  by  his 
pursuit,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  keenest  anxiety  about  the  develop- 
ment of  work  in  progress.  It  needs  either  a  strong  backbone  or  an  un- 
flinching purpose  to  sit  at  an  easel  day  by  day  from  nine  to  half -past 
five  or  six ;  few  literary  workers  could  keep  the  bow  bent  for  so  long  a 
period. 
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We  may  conclude  with  a  few  words  on  Mr.  Bume- Jones's  position  and 
style.  He  is  thought  to  take  his  figures  bodily  out  of  the  land  of 
dreams ;  he  really  studies  more  and  more  closely  from  nature  as  the 
years  go  on ;  and  the  number  of  elaborate  studies  which  precede  the  paint- 
ing of  each  department  of  a  great  picture  would  astonish  those  who  do  not 
realise  of  what  patient  labour  genius  is  prodigal,  and  how  as  the  Chinese 
sage  says,  if  the  ordinary  man  should  succeed  by  ten  efforts,  the  superior 
man  will  succeed  by  a  hundred.  Mr.  Bume-Jones's  process  may  be  one 
of  selection,  of  transformation,  but  an  actual  face  is  always  held  within 
his  most  shadowy  and  ideal  conceptions.  He  likes  the  support  of  feel- 
ing that  his  work  is  sane  and  sound,  and  that  though  it  sift  Nature  by  a 
poetic  standard,  it  was  Nature  that  set  it  going.  His  aim  however  is  not 
to  repeat  nature,  but  to  make  the  unmade.  The  pictures  of  those  who 
with  extreme  realistic  feeling  strive  to  mimic  nature  he  has  been  known 
to  say  are  often  pleasant  to  him  to  look  upon,  but  not  what  he  longs  to 
do.  His  pictures  are  not  of  life  as  it  is,  but  of  life  as  he  would  have  it 
to  be,  of  life  purged  from  its  dross  and  made  perfect  and  pure,  and 
beautiful  in  freedom.  A  man's .  picture,  if  his  hand  be  untouched  by 
affectation,  is  his  heart's  longing  and  his  life's  ideal. 

This  mystical  painter  would  be,  and  is,  own  brother  to  the  poet,  and 
as  such  should  be  appreciated.  Poetic  ideas  in  art  he  would  regard  as. 
brotherly  to,  but  not  identical  with,  poetical  ideas  expressed  in  literature ; 
and  many  a  subject  he  would  put  away  as  belonging  more  properly  to 
verse ;  doubtless  with  the  greater  pleasure  watching  his  friend  William 
Morris  work  it  out.  Within  the  field  occupied  by  the  ray  of  colour,  and 
defined  by  the  boundary  of  line,  he  finds  his  full  expression  and  the 
natural  home  of  his  ideas  ;  recognising  the  while  that  the  English  have 
a  stronger  bent  up  to  the  present  for  poetic  expression  in  literature  than 
in  art. 

He  may  be  said  to  have  a  bias  for  a  classic  mould  for  his  ideas,  and  to 
a  certain  extent,  perhaps,  the  allegation  may  be  true.  But  the  modem 
world,  with  its  bodies  swathed  and  hidden  in  the  ugly  black  coat  or  the 
latest  fashion  of  the  milliner,  would  afford  but  a  constrained  and  realistic 
mode  of  expression.  The  Hebrew  legend- world,  though  remote  enough  for 
art,  and  streaked  with  power  and  beauty,  and  though  in  a  sense  familiar 
to  the  bulk  of  the  community,  has  its  objections  on  account  of  the  doc- 
trinal prejudices  attached  to  it.  The  Scandinavian  epics  he  might  like 
to  take,  but  the  way  of  appreciation  seems  not  yet  to  be  enough  pre- 
pared. But  upon  whatever  periods  he  may  place  the  scaffolding  of  his 
compositions,  his  perpetual  attempt  is  to  unchronologise  the  time,  to 
make  his  scenes  transact  themselves  in  no  fixed  era  at  all,  but  in  the 
eternal  time  of  beauty.  His  landscapes  are  designedly  landscapes  of 
fairyland,  or  of  no  man's  land.  Passions  proper  to  all  time,  permanent 
qualities  of  human  nature,  are  the  root  of  his  work ;  whether  associated 
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with  Egypt,  Asajria,  or  Greece,  matters  not  to  him  so  long  as  they  come 
within  the  scope  of  what  he  loves  to  treat. 

Classical  or  mediaBval  as  he  may  be  in  form,  he  is  essentially  modem 
in  feeling  and  spirit.  His  Pygmalion  is  full  of  the  true  fire,  but  the  care 
of  the  painter  has  been  in  the  representation  of  the  poetic  side  of  him 
rather  than  in  studied  niceties  of  the  archsdology  of  Cyprus.  His  Venus 
is  not  of  Greece  or  Italy,  but  a  vision  of  the  Venus  of  men's  hearts — 
a  Celtic  Venus,  if  she  have  any  nationality. 

Certain  comparatively  new-bom  qualities  that  belong  to  our  time  he 
seems  very  fully  to  have  absorbed  into  his  work — the  strange  wistfulness, 
the  pathetic  sentiment  that  has  come  with  modem  cultivation ;  even  the 
halting  hesitancy  which  compares  with  the  truculent  fierceness  that 
endows  the  heroes  of  old  time  with  dramatic  manhood.  In  these  times 
all  times  seem  to  flow  together;  so  much  history  with  its  gathered 
results  is  fused  into  our  minds,  that  a  wonder  and  sympathy  is  perforce 
awakened  for  things  gone  by,  and  if  a  painter  absorbs  the  strange  tale  of 
the  world  into  his  work,  it  is  no  wonder  if  it  be  not  over  cheerful,  or  over 
positive,  as  the  work  of  those  who  saw  around  them  only  the  simple 
vigour  and  igpiorance  of  their  own  dan. 

In  the  method  of  Mr.  Bume-Jones's  work,  the  action  of  a  limb,  as 
carrying  out  the  conception  of  the  whole  composition,  would  be  a  matter 
of  intense  interest,  while  the  drawing  of  subordinate  details,  provided  the 
result  did  not  look  ugly,  would  not  give  him  anxiety,  even  if  slightly 
wrong  in  anatomy,  or  dubious  in  perspective.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  what  is  called  the  "  poetic  licence "  has  been  allowed  in  all  ages, 
and  to  great  poets.  Accuracy  is  essentially  a  scientific  quality;  in 
painting  it  cannot  be  lost  sight  of,  but  if  beauty  were  subordinated  to  it, 
there  might  be  a  sorry  result. 

Mr.  Bume-Jones,  as  a  painter,  may  claim  all  he  will  of  the  poet's 
privileges ;  his  pictures  are  representations  of  ideal  beauty  and  abstract 
ronuuice,  containing  little  or  no  story  but  that  of  the  loveliness  itself  of 
the  fomis,  or  the  undercurrent  of  meaning  in  the  relation  of  the  groups 
of  the  figures,  and  no  less  of  the  colours  in  which  they  shine.  We 
should  imagine  that  William  Morris's  dedication  of  his  "  Earthly 
Paradise  "  would  form  a  very  fit  definition  also  of  the  purpose  of  much 
of  Mr.  Bume-Jones's  work.  We  feel  confident  that  it  would  help  many 
people  in  their  appreciation  of  him  to  regard  him  rather  from  the 
poetical  than  the  technical  side.  Except  to  a  mind  highly  educated  in 
the  subtle  suggestiveness,  and  even  parabolic  character,  which  is 
enshrined  in  departments  of  life  where  it  is  often  little  expected,  Mr. 
Bume-Jones's  pictures  may  present  a  study  offering  some  little  difficulty 
at  first.  But  this  is  no  objection  to  a  great  poet,  who,  if  truly  uncou- 
ventional  and  with  a  message  of  his  own,  may  remain  an  object  of  scorn 
for  a  generation  or  more.    And  why  similarly  should  it  be  any  objection 
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to  a  painter  that  the  whole  produce  and  speech  of  his  [soul  cannot  be 
estimated  and  run  diy  in  an  hour  P  Mr.  Bume-Jones  is  at  present  veiy 
busy  accumulating  studies  for  a  picture  in  progress,  which  is  to  be  "  The 
Fountain  of  Youth."  We  watch  with  great  interest  the  position  he  is 
taking  in  Bnglish  art,  and  welcome  the  memorable  additions  which  he  is 
making  to  the  food,  not  as  yet  too  plentiful,  of  our  higher  Acuities. 
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GAVOTTE. 

Thb  gavotte  or  gavot  originated  in  the  dance  of  the  Gavots,  or  men  of 
the  Pays  de  Gap,  who  inhabited  a  town  of  that  name  in  Upper 
Danphin^y  in  France.  About  that  period,  as  a  social  dance,  it  was  very 
mnch  used.  A  celebrated  contemporary  of  Handel  named  Mattheson 
(1681-1764),  says,  with  reference  to  the  gavotte,  "  the  expression  should 
be  that  of  a  right  jubilant  joy;"  the  "jumping"  movement  is  a 
particular  feature  of  it,  and  by  no  means  the  "  running."  All  gavottes 
are  not  accompanied  by  the  musette,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  the 
fundamental  or  ''  drone  bass  "  never  changes,  thus  imitating  the  quaint, 
monotonous  sound  of  the  bagpipe;  but  the  addition  of  the  musette 
affords  variety,  thus  relieving  a  composition,  which  may  have  to  be  con- 
stantly repeated,  of  a  monotony,  which  after  a  time,  would  otherwise 
become  somewhat  tiresome.  Cotgrave  calls  the  gavotte  a  kind  of  brawl, 
danced  commonly  by  one  alone.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope  in  Martinus 
Scriblerus  remarks :  "  The  disposition  in  a  fiddle  to  play  tunes  in  pre- 
ludes, sarabands,  jigs  and  gavotSf  are  real  qualities  in  the  instrument" 
Littr^  says  its  original  peculiarity  as  a  danse  grave  was,  that  the  dancers 
lifted  their  feet  from  the  ground,  while  in  former  donees  graves  they 
walked  or  shuffled.  The  gavotte  must  begin  on  the  third  beat  of  the 
bar,  and  finish  with  a  half  bar. 

The  musette  which  may  be  called  a  second  gavotte,  is  generally 
similar  in  construction,  and  although  differing  somewhat  in  form  for 
the  sake  of  variety,  should  be  built  up  as  far  as  possible  on  the  central 
idea  of  the  first  gavotte.  The  best  known  illustration  of  a  gavotte 
with  a  musette  founded  on  its  opening  phrase  is  that  by  J.  S.  Bach 
in  G  minor,  said  to  have  been  written  in  the  period  1685-1750.  For 
the  sake  of  variety  the  musette  is  written  in  the  major  key,  which  is  a 
great  relief  to  the  ear,  especially  when  the  carefully  marked  nuances 
are  attended  to  by  the  player.  Among  those  who  have  left  specimens 
of  this  dass  of  composition  behind  them  are  Arcangelo  Corelli, 
1653-1713,  Johann  Baptist  LoeiUet,  Francois  Couperin,  Jean  Philippe 
Bameau,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  George  Friedrich  Handel,  Jean  Marie 
Ledair,  Martini,  J.  Ezaudet,  Gluck,  Kimberger,  and  others  who 
flourished  and  enjoyed  greater  or  less  renown  from  the  date  mentioned 

down  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
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MICHAEL  DRAYTON. 


**  I  WILL  here  set  down  the  worth 
of  a  poet  (as  of  that  sweet  muse  of 
his)  who  not  unworthily  beareth 
the  name  of  the  chiefest  Arch- 
angel Michael,  and  singeth  after 
that  soule-rayishing  manner."  So 
we  read  in  Bobert  Tofte's  '*  Blazon 
of  Jealousy,"  and,  it  may  be,  pause 
to  wonder  on  the  faded  fame  of  the 
poet  that  nearly  every  contem- 
porary writer  loads  with  eulogy. 
Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Greene, 
and  Heywood,  Davies  the  epigram- 
matist, Selden  the  antiquary, 
William  Browne,  and  many  others, 
praise  "  the  soul-rapping  strains  of 
that  all-lov^  poet,"  as  Drayton's 
poems  are  styled  in  "Britannia's 
Pastorals."  Perhaps  there  lies  an 
explanation  in  the  quaint  personal 
adjectiye,  for  we  hear  fully  as  much 
of  Drayton's  sweet  nature,  dignified 
conversation  and  purity  of  life,  as 
of  the  renown  of  nis  verses.  Such 
virtue  (says  Mere  in  his  "Wit's 
Academy  ")  was  almost  miraculous 
in  so  good  a  wit.  It  seems  to  us 
that  this  charm  of  character  must 
imconsciously  have  done  a  great 
deal  to  widen  Drayton's  influence 
among  his  fellow  poets,  and  to 
build  up  a  renown  for  which  we 
should  find  it  hard  to  account  on 
purely  critical  grounds.  But  per- 
haps after  all  the  secret  lies  in  the 
difference  of  his  aim  from  theirs,  in 
the  fact  that  in  an  essentially  dra- 
matic a^  he  dared  to  vary  and 
"  th'  old  lyrick  kind  revive." 

J)rayton's   songs  and  pastorals 
are  by  far  the  most  valuable  legacy 


he  has  left  us.  Changing  taste  and 
the  lapse  of  years  have  made  his 
once  famous  historical  poems  un- 
satisfying and  even  weansome ;  but 
the  diarm  remains  in  his  more 
fanciful  verse,  an  innocent  fresh- 
ness lingers  in  it,  and  here  and 
there,  from  among  a  mass  of  con- 
ceited tawdrinesB,  we  pick  out  some 
rare  jewel  of  song — still  pure  and 
bright,  with  an  exquisite  simplicity 
of  style. 

Occasionally  we  single  out  a 
passage  of  wonderful  vigour, 
touched  with  all  the  picturesque 
vividness  of  the  time ;  but  as  a 
rule  vigour  is  not  a  special  quality 
of  Drayton.  He  seems,  in  escaping 
the  coarseness  that  soils  the  work 
of  other  Elizabethan  poets,  to  have 
also  left  behind  much  of  the  grasp 
of  character,  richness  of  ideas  and 
lyrical  variance,  that  are  their 
diiefest  glory.  And  yet  his  songs 
have  an  indefinable  charm  of  their 
own;  perhaps  we  may  express  it 
roughly  as  a  combination  of  play- 
fulness and  irritability.  This  play- 
fulness which  lights  up  many  of 
his  shorter  poems  is  never  abso- 
lutely merry  or  joyful,  and  is  so 
delicate  and  rare  in  kind,  that  any 
name  we  find  for  it  gives  the  effect 
of  exaggeration.  Nothing  could 
be  further  removed  from  wit,  and 
satire  it  certainly  is  not;  for 
Drayton's  satire  is  of  the  clumsiest 
and  the  heaviest.  There  is  a  tender 
humorousness  in  it,  although  we 
cannot  call  it  humour,  and  it  is 
certainly   easier    to    feel    than  to 
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«xplaiii  the  delight  of  its  gay  wist- 
fnlness. 

The  irritability  is  more  plainly 
apparent.  All  his  personal  poems 
are  touched  bj  it ;  there,  and  not 
only  there,  we  hear  a  little  too 
ke^y  the  note  of  a  disillusioned 
and  embittered  nature.  With  the 
actual  world,  yrith  itd  ignoble 
strifes  and  disappointments,  Dray- 
ton has  little  sympathy  ;  fame  and 
death  must  dignify  its  heroes  and 
heroines  before  he  will  adopt  them 
for  his  own,  and  the  nymphs  and 
shepherds  of  his  non-historical 
poems  are  frankly  and  plainly 
unreal.  His  longest  poem  has 
neither  hero  nor  heroine,  and  no 
relation  to  purely  human  interests ; 
woods,  streams,  and  mountains  are 
the  personages  of  the  Polyolbion. 

For  Nature  of  a  certain  kind 
Dza>yton  had  a  yery  real  and  en- 
during sentiment,  but  the  sceneiy 
that  he  admires  must  be  well- 
wooded,  pastoral,  and  (to  use  one 
of  his  fayourite  adjectiyes)  neat. 
He  neyer  allows  us  to  forget  that 
he  was  bom  in  Warwickshire,  and 
seldom  wrote  better  than  when  he 
sang  the  quiet  pleasures  of  its 
meadow-lands  and  coppices.  It 
may  be  that  his  life-long  taste  for 
the  pastoral  can  be  traced  to  these 
early  associations,  for  it  would 
seem  that  Drayton  was  of  a  nature 
singularly  simple  and  sincere ;  he 
neyer  appears  to  haye  quarrelled 
with  an  old  friend  or  an  early 
opinion,  neither  did  he  weary  of 
his  natiye  lanes  and  woods.  In 
the  thirteenth  song  of  the  Poly- 
olbion there  is  a  description  of  tne 
Forest  of  Arden,  almost  pathetic 
in  its  inability  to  comprehend  that 
such  is  not  the  highest  kind  of 
natural  beauty,  and  in  an  earlier 
sonnet  he  exclaims : — 

Fair  Arden,  thou  my  Temp^  art  alone. 
And    thon,    sweet     Ankor,    art     my 
Helioon; 

but  rugged  mountains  and  hurry- 
ing torrents,  wild  cliffs  and  barren 


wildernesses,  seem  to  haye  inspired 
him  with  a  Greek  distaste.  His  ode 
written  in  the  Peak  is  full  of  ludi- 
crous discomfort  at  the  cold  air, 
and  the  ''grim  and  horrid  cayes, 
whose  looks  afiEright  the  day ; "  it  is 
quite  in  yain  that  he  striyes  to  con- 
sole himself  for  his  exile  from  the 
south  by  what  of  all  things  in 
Derbyshire  he  admired  the  most — 
the  baths  of  Buxton.  Eyen  the 
thought  that  at  least  the  muse  is 
eyerywhere  cannot  cheat  him  into 
satisfaction.  It  is  better  not  to 
imagine  how  uncomfortable  he 
would  haye  felt  in  Switzerland. 

Drayton  was  bom  at  Hartshull, 
near  Atherstone,  in  Warwickshire, 
in  1568 ;  that  is  to  say,  one  year 
before  Shakespeare.  His  parents 
belonged  to  an  old  and  honourable 
family,  but  were  not  rich,  it  would 
seem,  since  Michael  owed  a  great 
part  of  his  education  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  Sir  Henry  Goodeere,  him- 
self a  poet  and  the  friend  of  poets, 
by  whom  a  not  yery  interesting  elegy 
on  the  death  of  Prince  Henry  is  to 
be  found  in  Silyester's  collection. 
We  may  fancy  that  the  kindly 
Msecenas  was  attracted  by  the 
poetic  promise  of  this  dreamy  and 
scholany  lad,  who  had  set  his 
ambition  on  becoming  a  poet  while 
he  was  quite  a  child.  We  find  a 
charming  account  of  his  early  long- 
ing after  laurels  in  one  of  Drayton's 
yersified  letters  written  to  his 
friend,  Henry  Reynolds : 

For  from  my  cradle  you  miut  know  that  I 

Was  still  inclined  to  noble  Poesie, 

And  when  that  once  Pueriles  I  had  read. 

And  newly  had  my  Cato  oonatm^d, 

In  my  small  self  I  greatly  wondered  then 

Among  all  other,  what  strange  kind  of 

men 
These  poets  were,  and  pleased  with  the 

name. 
To  my  mild  tntor  merrily  I  came, 
(For  I  was  then  a  proper  goodly  page, 
Mnch  like  a  pigmy,  scarce  ten  yean  of 

age), 
Clasping  my  slender  arms  sbont  his  thigh 
"  Oh,  my  dear  Master,  cannot  yon  (qnothi) 
Make  me  a  poet  P" 
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The  wise  tutor  tasked  his  pupil's 
perseverance  by  a  steady  course 
of  classics,  but  "  to  it  hard  went  I," 
says  Drayton,  who  soon  mastered 
his  Ovid  and  Virgil.  We  can 
imagine  him  wandering,  Latin 
classic-book  in  hand,  under  those 
branches  of  green  Arden  that  have 
overhung  so  many  poets.  Those 
woods  were  then,  as  now,  full  of  long 
grass,  and  all  kinds  of  wild  flowers, 
with  here  and  there  little  natural 
arbours  made  by  the  twining 
branches  of  honeysuckle  or  do^- 
berry  bushes,  where  one  may  he 
down  on  cowslips  and  lady  smocks, 
and  listen  all  day  long  to  the  songs 
of  the  birds.  Here  Michael  Dray- 
ton must  often  have  come  to  read, 
laying  the  base  of  the  solid  learn- 
ing and  delicate  love  of  nature 
that  distinguished  him  in  after- 
life ;  the  green  trees,  the  plashing 
Ankor,  and,  the  live  things  that 
inhabit  the  wood  seem  to  have 
grown  a  part  of  his  nature.  Doubt- 
less he  would  often  forget  his 
^neid  to  watch  a  frolicsome 
squirrel,  and  Dido*s  sorrow  would 
take  a  sweeter  voice  when  he  heard 
his  favourite  nightingale  break 
through  the  dayUght  twitter  of 
mated  birds,  like  death  in  life. 
But  Drayton  was  not  long  satisfied 
to  remain  a  listener;  he  began 
versifying  in  the  grand  style;  he 
tells  us  that : 

Methoaght  I  straight  had  mounted  Pegasus, 
And  in  his  full  oareer  oonld  make  him  stop, 
And  bonnd  upon  Pamassos  by-olift  top, 
I  Boomed  your  ballet  then. 

We  hear  nothing  of  more  boyish 
pleasures  ;  his  books  seem  to  have 
been  his  best  companions.  As  he 
outgrew  the  learning  of  his  earlier 
tutors,  Sir  Henry  Goodeere  sent 
him  to  graduate  at  the  University 
of  Oxford. 

In  1593  Drayton  published  his 
first  book  with  a  dedication  to  this 
good-hearted  patron.  It  is  called 
"Idea,"  and  contains  sixty-three 
sonnets  in  the  praise   of  a  lady 


that    he     celebrated    under    thi» 
name.    Bound  up  with  these  were 
several  eclogues,  the  outcome  of 
his  early  studies,  afterwards    re- 
printed as  PastorsJs.     The  sonneta 
concern  us  chiefly.     Though  often 
spoiled  by  the  tiresome    conceits 
and    laboured    fantasies    of    the 
period,  there  are  several    among 
them  so  strong,  so  vigorous,  that 
these    alone    should    be    able    to 
maintain  their  author's  reputation 
as  a  poet.    They  are  all  in  praise 
of  the  same  lady,  of  whom  nothing^ 
more  certain  is    mentioned   than 
that   her    birthday    fell    on    the 
fourth  of  August  and  was  cele- 
brated   at   Mich-Park  in   Coven- 
try.   From  a  passage  in  the  Poly- 
olbion  we  may,  however,  infer  that 
Drayton,  like  Donne,  had  fallen 
deeply  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  his  patron,  with  Anne  Goodeere, 
of  Powlesworth  Abbey.     Prom  the 
sonnets  in  her  honour,  we  learn 
that  for  many  years    the    lovers 
kept  up  an  intercourse,  but  that 
some  unexplained  fatality   fibmlly 
separated  them  for  ever.     From 
the    tone    of    several    poems,    it 
appears  likely  that    Anne    would 
not  risk    the  displeasure  of    her 
relations.      The  sonnets    that    in 
conjunction  with  later  verses  re- 
veal this  love  story,  are  written  in 
a  manner  so  guarded,  so  purposely 
obscure,    that    we    might    almost 
believe  that  they  celebrate  an  idea 
and  no  more.  But  Drayton  cautions 
us    earnestly    against    this    view, 
beseeching  us  not  to  judge    the 
strength  of  his  love  by  such  loose 
trifling,  for  (he  says)  as  some  men 
are  most  humorous  in  the  presence 
of    danger,  so    the    passion    that 
wrings  tears  from  others  can  only 
force   him    to    laugh    of    fortune 
though  he  die  jesting.     Indeed,  to 
those  who   perceive  in  Drayton's 
poetry  the  evidence  of  a  singularly 
sensitive  nature  (whose  very  irrita- 
bility, like  that  of  Moliere's  Alceste, 
was  produced  by  the  discord  between 
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his  high  ideals  of  life  and  duty 
and  the  mean  realities)  this  reserve 
of  his  deepest  feelings  will  appear 
more  natiiral  and  pathetic  tiian 
the  stormiest  protestations  of  love. 
We  extract  the  finest  of  these 
sonnets,  in  one  of  which  he  assures 
Idea  of  her  immortalitj  in  his 
verse;  the  second  describes  their 
parting.  It  is  written  in  a  passion 
of  angry  love,  but  the  love  seems 
to  have  lasted  when  the  anger 
passed,  for  in  the  Poljolbion  he 
refers  with  regretful  tenderness  to 
Anne.  He  never  married,  and 
never  sang  the  love  praises  of  any 
other  woman.  Of  women  in  general 
he  speaks  with  scornful  bitterness, 
assuring  us  that  their  nature  is  to 
be  cold  in  love  and  hot  in  hate, 
that  they  are  deceitful  and  wanton, 
shunning  neither  sin  nor  shame. 
Their  intellectual  power  he  con- 
siders beneath  contempt.  But  for 
Anne  he  sang  with  another  voice : 

I. 

How  numj  Paltry  ^  foolish,  painted  things 
That  now  in  ooaches    trouble    every 
street 
Shall  be  forgotten,  whom  no  poet  sings, 
Ere  they  be  well  wrapped  in  their  wind, 
ing  sheet? 
While  I  to  thee  Eternity  shall  orive 
When  nothing  else  remaineth  of  these 
days, 
And  qneens,  hereafter,  shall  be  glad  to 
live 
Upon    the    alms    of    thy    snperflnons 
praise: 
Virgins  and  matrons  reading  these,  my 
rimes 
Shall  be  so  muoh  delighted  with    thy 
story 
That  they  shall  griere  they  lived  not  in 
these  times. 
To  have   seen  thee,  their   sex's    only 

So  shalt  thou  ily  above  the  vnlgar  throng 
Stm  to  sorrive  in  my  immortal  song. 

n. 

Siaoe  there's  no  help,  oome  let  ns  Iriss 
and  part — 
Nay,  I  have  done,  yon  get  no  more  from 
me, 
And  I  am   glad,  yea  glad  with   all  my 
heart. 
That  thus  so  cleanly  I  myself  can  free  ; 


Shake  hands  for  ever,  cancel  all  our  vows. 

And  when  we  meet  at  any  time  again. 
Be  it  not  seen  in  either  of  our  brows 

That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain. 
Now  at  the  Isist   gasp  of  Love's  latest 
breath. 
When,  his  pnlse  failing,  Passion  speech- 
less lies, 
When  Faith  is  kneeling  by  his   bed  of 
Death 
And  Innocence  is  dosing  up  his  eyes, 
Now — ^if  thou   wonldst — ^when    aU.  have 

given  him  over, 
From  Death  to  Life  thon  mightest  him 
recover. 


Drayton  has  so  often  expressed 
Ms  hatred  of  "  things  italionate  " 
that  it  is  strange  to  &id  that  in  the 
next  year  he  published  another 
volume  of  sonnete  called  "Idea's 
Mirrour,  Amours  in  quatorzaines. 
Che  suve  e  tace  assai  domanda.. 
At  London,  published  by  James 
Boberts  for  Nicholas  Linge  ;  Anno 
15d4,  with  an  allegorical  engra- 
ving.*' This  volume,  dedicated  to- 
his  friend,  Anthony  Cooke,  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  It  is  noticed  in  the 
Censura  Literaria  but  has  not  been 
remarked  by  any  of  Drayton's 
editors,  and  we  have  never  been 
able  to  find  a  copy  of  it.  It  is 
probably  a  reprint,  with  additions, 
of  the  earlier  volume. 

During  the  next  three  or  four 
years  Drayton  was  employed  in 
composing  four  historical  legends, 
eadi  written  with  a  moral  purpose, 
and  in  collecting  materials  for 
twenty-four  love  letters  supposed 
to  be  written  by  various  historical 
persons,  and  conceived  in  the 
manner  of  Ovid.  These  were  pub- 
lished in  1598  under  the  titles  of 
''  England's  Heroical  Epistles," 
and  evince  the  ruling  aim  of  all 
Drayton's  historical  and  descriptive 
poetry,  a  patriotic  desire  to  cele- 
brate the  heroism  and  pathos  of 
English  history,  the  beauty  of 
English  scenery.  The  letters,  not- 
withstanding a  too  prominent  pe- 
dantry, show  sentiment,  and  a  sense 
of  the  picturesque,  but  it  is  rarely 
that  we  come  across  a  passage  of 
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such  keen  dramatic  insight  as  this 
from  Fair  Rosamond's  letter  to 
Henry  II. : 

As  in  the  grallerie  the  other  day 

I  and  my  woman  passed  the  time  away, 

'Mongst  many  piotores  which  were  hanging 

by, 
The  silly  girl  at  length  hapt  to  espie 
Chaste  Lnoreoe    image,  and    desires    to 

know, 
What  she  should  be  herself  that  mnrdered 

so? 
Why  girl  (qnoth  I)  this  is  that  Roman 

dame 
— ^Not  able  then  to  tell  the  rest  for  shame, 
My    tongne    doth    mine    own    gniltiness 

betray — 
With  that  I  sent  the    prattling  wenoh 

away. 

At  this  time  Drayton  was  about 
three-and-thirty  years  of  age,  and 
one  of  the  best  scholars  of  his  day. 
He  was  also  a  popular  poet,  and  m 
1594  he  was  thought  to  have  won 
for  himself  a  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  living  authors  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  "Barons' Wars."  This 
poem  was  first  written  in  seven- 
line  stanzas,  but  in  the  second  and 
revised  edition  (1602)  the  whole 
work  was  greatly  altered  and  the 
measure  changed  for  Italian 
octaves.  The  "  Barons'  Wars"  was 
received  with  great  favour,  was 
widely  read,  and  for  many  years 
held  a  foremost  position  in  English 
patriotic  literature.  Even  now  the 
poem  is  interesting  and  pleasant 
to  read,  although  we  find  in  it 
none  of  the  highest  qualities  of 
poetry.  It  is  as  a  rhymed  chronicle, 
and  not  as  a  work  of  art,  that  this 
book  must  be  considered.  The 
period  chosen  for  representation 
offers  great  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  dramatic  intuition ;  the 
characters  of  Edward  II.,  Isabel, 
and  Mortimer,  are  so  strongly  con- 
trasted by  nature  that  the  driest 
record  of  their  fate  has  the  impres- 
siveness  of  tragedy ;  but  of  this 
Drayton  feels  nothing.  It  is  an 
eventful  piece  of  English  history 
to  him  and  little  more.  The  only 
really  memorable   passage  in   the 


poem  is  that  one  where  Edward  on 
his  way  from  Kenilworth  to 
Berkeley  having  swooned  and  for  a 
moment  forgotten  his  miseries, 
awakes  to  find  himself  hopeless 
and  helpless  in  the  midst  of  his 
tormentors,  with  no  belief  in 
earthly  or  heavenly  redress. 

To  whom,  jnst  Heaven,  should  I  my  griefe 

oomplayne, 
Sinoe  it  is  onely  Thou  that  workest  all  P 

These  two  lines  give  us  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  pious  melancholy 
nature  of  the  king  than  any  others 
in  the  poem.  There  are,  however, 
isolated  lines  and  passages  of  con- 
siderable beauty.  This  couplet,  for 
instance,  shows  a  finer  appreciation 
of  the  aim  and  limits  of  descrip- 
tive writing  than  we  remember  to 
have  found  in  any  of  our  modem 
poets : — ^It  is  with  regard  to  the 
representations  of  Beauty — 

And  where  the  pen  fayies,  pensils  oannot 

show  it, 
Only  the  Soole  may  be  snppos'd  to  know 

it 

In  the  next  year  (1603)  Queen 
Elizabeth  died,  and  Drayton  looked 
forward  to  advancement  and  court 
honours  under  James  I.,  to  whom 
he  had  been  of  service  in  days 
when  such  support  was  difficult 
and  imrewarded.  Sir  Roger  Aston 
(the  brother  of  Sir  Walter  Aston, 
a  dear  friend  of  Drayton's,  and 
next  to  Sir  Henry  G<>odeere,  his 
chief  patron)  had  been  a  gentleman 
of  the  bedchamber  at  Holyrood, 
and  after  his  term  of  office  had 
expired  retained  his  influence  with 
the  king.  Moreover,  he  was  the 
person  principally  entrusted  to  for- 
ward James's  secret  letters  to  the 
English  court,  which  were  sent 
under  cover  to  Sir  Walter  Aston. 
Drayton  had  been  often  employe 
to  deliver  these  letters,  being  a 
close  enough  friend  of  the  Astons' 
to  be  admitted  to  their  secrets, 
while  as  a  favourite  poet  naturally 
much  about  the  court,  he  escaped 
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popular  suspicion.      In  return  for 
his  services,  he  hoped  for  a  certain 

Elaoe  in  office  —  presumably  the 
iureateship  —  and  made  sure  of 
getting  it ;  but  he  was  unaccount- 
ably orerlooked,  and  the  post  was 
given  to  his  riyal,  Samuel  Daniel. 
This  ingratitude  gave  a  wound  to 
Drayton's  sensitive  nature  from 
which  he  never  wholly  recovered ; 
it  embittered  his  life,  and  increased 
his  naturally  irritable  temper.  In 
his  subsequent  poems  he  complains 
long  and  grievously  of  worldly 
crosses  and  the  evil  times,  and  never 
quite  forgave  either  King  James  or 
Daniel;  but  it  is  characteristic  of 
his  simple  constancy  that  he  did 
not  attribute  his  ill-success  to  any 
want  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
Astons,  and  suffered  it  to  make  no 
breach  in  his  friendship  with  Sir 
Walter.  He  himself  appears  to 
have  considered  some  over-freedom 
of  expression  the  cause  of  offence, 
for  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Virginia 
he  warns  him  to  expect  no  political 
news  for  (he  says)  : 

I  fear  as  I  do  stabbing  this  word  State. 

and  further  on — 

It  was  mj  hap  before  all  other  men 

To  suffer  shipwreck  for  my  forward  pen. 

When  King  James  entered  at  which  joyful 

time 
I  taught  his  title  to  this  isle  in  rime* 
When  cowardice  had  tied  np  every  tongue 
And  all  stood  silent,  yet  for  him  I  snng, 
Tet  had  not  my  deere  spirit  in  fortune's 

scorn 
Me  above  earth  and  her  afflictions  bom, 
He  next  my  God  on  whom  I  bnilt  my 

tmst 
Had  left  me  trodden  lower  than  the  dnst. 

He  again  refers  to  his  grievance 
in  the  preface  to  the  **  Polyolbion," 
written  throughout  in  a  strain  of 
contemptuous  anger  at  the  declin- 
ing glory  of  the  times,  the  new 
fashions  in  manners  and  verse,  the 
"base  ballatry"   of  the    younger 


writers,  the  outlandish  and  frivo- 
lous language  of  the  Euphuists, 
and  the  general  triviality  of  the 
unpatriotic  and  "lunatique  Age." 
One  person  he  .specially  exempts 
from  the  storm  of  his  rebuke,  and 
this  is  his  "  truly  noble  friend  Sir 
Walter  Aston,  who  hath  given  me 
the  best  of  those  hours  whose 
leasure  hath  effected  that  which  I 
now  publish." 

The  "  Polyolbion "  appeared  in 
1609,  and  was  dedicated  to  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  a  chore- 
graphical  description  of  Great 
Britain,  written  in  the  heavy 
twelve-syllabled  line,  which  few 
beside  Chapman  have  wielded  with 
success.  Both  metre  and  idea  were 
suggested  by  an  earlier  work,  the 
"  Albion's  England  "  of  Warner,  a 
poem  much  admired  by  Drayton, 
who  calls  it  "  fine,  cleere,  and 
new  ; "  though  these  adjectives  are 
not  precisely  those  that  would  sug- 
gest themselves  to  a  modem  reader. 
The  "  Polyolbion  "  is  wonderfully 
correct  as  a  topographical  work, 
and  was  long  considered  a  standard 
book  of  reference.  As  a  poem,  it 
must  appear  less  excellent,  for  the 
subject  admits  of  little  display  of 
Drayton's  chief  merits,  delicate 
imagination  and  lyrical  beauty,  and 
under  his  management  the  long 
lines  of  the  iambic  hexameter 
become  ponderous  without  dignity. 
Has  not  some  critic  said  of 
Spenser's  "  Faery  Queen"  that  it 
is  a  poem  impossible  to  read 
through,  but  delightful  to  read  in  ? 
The  same  remark  (longissimo  sane 
intervallo)  may  be  applied  to  the 
"  Polyolbion,"  whose  length  and 
sameness  render  it  unendurable  as 
a  whole,  but  which  abounds  in 
curioxis  details  of  forgotten  cus- 
toms and  legends  and  in  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  always  picturesque 


*  This  congratulatory  poem  (1608)  is  not  bound  up  with  Drayton's  other  works,  but 
single  copies  of  it  still  exist.  It  is  noticed  in  an  obscure  Latin  epigram  by  John 
Stradling. 
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and  antiquarian.  Before  the  second 

Sart  appeared  Prince  Henrj  was 
ead,  and  his  elegy  had  been  sung 
by  nearly  every  poet  of  reputation. 
Drayton,although  he  wrote  no  poem, 
was  not  behind  the  others  in  his 
sorrow,  and  could  make  his  second 
dedication  to  Charles,  Prince  of 
Wales,  scarcely  civil  through  un- 
concealed regret  for  the  loss  of 
his  intelligent  and  much-loved 
brother.  Other  circumstances  had 
contributed  to  heighten  Drayton's 
dissatisfaction  with  the  times. 
Most  of  the  race  of  giants  were 
dead,  and  the  palmy  days  of  verse 
had  died  with  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Drayton's  poem  had  not  been 
received  with  success,  and  he  pre- 
faces this  second  part  with  an  in- 
dignant and  pathetic  remonstrance, 
"  To  any  that  will  read  it." 

This  would  seem  to  have  been 
more  effectual  than  the  generality 
of  good  advice,  for  the  poet  lived 
to  see  his  nuigntim  apue  pass  through 
three  editions.  During  the  next 
fifteen  years  Drayton  produced 
nothing  remarkable.  Several  his- 
torical poems,  of  which  the  best 
are  the  pathetic  *'  Miseries  of  Queen 
Margaret,"  and  the  stirring 
"Bataile  of  Agincourt,*'  together 
with  two  somewhat  clumsy  satires 
represent  the  sum  of  his  work. 
But  in  his  old  age  he  collected  his 
Lyrics  and  pastoral  Odes,  and, 
having  written  some  later  ones, 
published  a  volume  of  verses  in 
1627,  which  insure  him  a  place 
among  the  most  charming  of  our 
pastoml  poets. 

The  collection  is  prefaced  by  a 
characteristic  dedication :  "  To  you 
those  noblest  of  Gentlemen  of  these 
Benowned  Kingdomes  of  Great 
Britain :  who  in  these  declining 
times  have  yet  in  your  brave 
bosoms  the  sparkes  of  that 
sprightly  fire  of  your  couragious 
Ancestors;  and  to  this  houre 
retaine  the  seedes  of  their  magnani- 
mitie  and  greatnesse,  who  out  of 


the  vertue  of  your  mindes  love  and 
cherish  neglected  Poesie,  the 
delight  of  Blessed  Soules  and  the 
language  of  angels.  To  you  are 
these  my  Poems  dedicated." 

There  is  nothing  in  Drayton's 
verse  quite  so  delightful  as  three 
poems  in  this  book — ^the  Nimphi- 
dia,"  "The  Shepherd's  Sirena," 
and  the  "  Quest  of  Cynthia."  Of 
these  the  first  is  the  longest  and 
the  most  fanciful,  the  second  the 
sweetest,  the  third  the  most  simple. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  "  Nimphidia." 
It  is  a  whimsical  fairy  tale,  written 
in  easy  and  natural  verse,  relating 
how  the  poet,  on  his  way  home 
from  Fairyland,  falls  in  with  the 
fay  Nimphidia,  who  tells  him  all 
the  secrets  of  the  place.  They 
come  to  the  fairy  palace,  standing 
in  the  air  yet  unshaken  by  any 
hurricane : 

The  waUs  of  Bpidera'  legs  are  made, 
Well  mortici^d  and  finely  laid, 
He  was  the  master  of  his  trade 

It  cnrionsly  that  builded : 
The  windows  of  the  eyes  of  cats* 
And  for  the  roof,  instead  of  dlats, 
'Tis  cover' d  with  the  skinns  of  bate, 

With  moonshine  that  are  gilded. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  splen- 
dour the  poet  finds  poor  King 
Oberon  unhappy  as  any  mortal 
because  he  fears  a  certain  fairy 
knight,  Pigwiggen,  is  grown  too 
gracious  in  the  eyes  of  fair  Queen 
Mab.  All  the  difficulties  that 
ensue,  and  their  happy  ending, 
are  told  in  a  light-hearted,  hu- 
mourous way  that  reveals  a  new 
side  of  the  dignified  and  melan- 
choly scholar. 

The  Shepherd's  Sirena  is  full  of 
a  tenderer  charfn. 

It  tells  how  Donlus,  a  shepherd, 
sits  mournfully  on  a  lull  in  autumn, 
having  thrown  away  crook  and  pipe, 
reading  a  letter  from  Sirena,  a  feir 
shepherdess,  who  has  left  the  Trent 
to  winter  among  the  hills.  She 
bids  him  come  to  her  because  she 
loves  him,  and  then  she  bids  him  keep 
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away,  because  the  floods  are  out, 
and  he  will  certainly  be  drowned. 
Dorilus  is  musing  which  adyice  to 
take,  sitting  alone,  and  ver^  dis- 
consolate, when  a  band  of  his  fel- 
low-shepherds come  upon  him 
from  behind,  singing  a  merry  song 
he  had  written  in  Sirena's  honour 
when  she  lived  near  Trent.  The 
sudden  remembrance  of  past  hap- 
piness (nessun  maggior  dolore) 
makes  his  present  loneliness  seem 
unbearable,  and  he  turns  angrily 
to  rebuke  his  companions,  when 
one  of  them  interrupts  him,  saying 
that  Olcon  and  his  swineherds 
have  come  with  staves  to  take  their 
sheep-walks  from  them,  and  that 
every  good  shepherd  is  out  with 
sheephook  and  cur  to  fight  for  his 
downs.  Dorilus  forgets  Sirena, 
whistles  to  his  dog,  and  goes  along 
with  theoL 

One  verse  of  the  song  that  the 
shepherds  sing  will  serve  to  show 
the  simple  beauty  of  the  style : — 

4. 

Onr  monmefiill  Fhilomell, 

Th»t  rarest  inner, 
Henceforth  in  Aperill 

Shall  wake  the  sooner, 
And  to  her  shall  oomiilaine 

From  the  thick  oorer, 
BedonbUng  every  straine 

Over  and  oyer ; 
For  when  my  love  too  long 

Her  chamber  keepeth, 
As  thongh  it  suffered  wrong, 

The  morning  weepeth. 

Choru». 

On  thy  bancke, 

In  a  rancke, 
Let  thy  swanns  sing  her. 
And  with  their  mnsioke 

Along  let  them  bring  her. 

None  of  Drayton's  songs  are 
sweeter  than  this,  though  two  in 
the  eclogues,  "  Dowsabell "  and 
"  DafiEadiU,"  are  close  rivals.  Not 
less  delightful  than  the  best  of 
these  is  the  "  Queen  of  Cynthia," 
one  of  those  ballads  the  poet 
scorned  in  his  scholastic  youth ;  it 
narrates,    in    a    simple    pastoral 


fashion  his  adventures  in  seeking 
and  finding  his  Cynthia, 

Whose  name  so  often  from  the  hills 
The  echoes  wondered  at. 

Drayton  has  written  lyrics  of 
sterner  merit.  His  ]Pallad  of  Agin- 
court  should  rank  among  the  first 
of  English  war  songs,  and  has  had 
the  honour  of  supplying  Mr.  Tenny- 
son with  the  model  for  his  *'  Charge 
of  the  light  Brigade."  There  is 
much  spirit  and  vigour  in  several 
of  his  Odes,  especially  one  to  "  Him- 
self and  the  Harp,"  where  he  justi- 
fies his  attempt  to  revive  lyric 
poetry,  and  in  those  "To  His 
Rival,"  "  To  His  Coy  Love,"  and 
in  a  rather  lengthy  one  on  the 
"Virginian  Voyage."  But  these 
are  chiefly  of  an  earlier  date ;  tiie 
year  1629  saw  the  last  of  Drayton's 
singing  days.  His  "Muses  Eli- 
zium,"  published  in  1680,  is  with- 
out life  or  charm,  and  has  no  merit 
but  that  of  a  somewhat  senile 
devotion. 

Drayton  was  now  growing  old; 
many  of  his  friends  were  dead,  and 
with  them  the  dignified  and  lovely 
verse  that  still  sheds  a  glory  on 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  was 
left  alone  in  a  world  to  whose 
changed  conditions  of  life  and 
thought  the  obstinate  constancy  of 
his  nature  would  not  permit  him  to 
reconcile  himself.  His  life  had 
been  melancholy,  for  its  one  love 
and  its  one  ambition  had  been 
denied  him,  and  he  lived  to  see  the 
strength  and  power  of  the  England 
of  his  youth  overshadowed  by  the 
gloom  of  coming  troubles  and  dis- 
quiet. His  biography  has  not  yet 
been  written ;  but,  &om  what  we 
can  gather  from  his  own  writings 
and  those  of  his  contemporaries, 
his  character  appears  to  have  been 
of  an  anjious,  irritable,  but  not 
ungentle  cast.  He  was  certainly 
faithful  and  sincere  in  his  attach- 
ment to  his  friends,  of  whom  he 
seems  to  have  had  many,  if  we 
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may  judge  by  the  frequency  of  his 
introductory  panegyrics  to  the 
verses  of  other  poets;  and  as  his 
enemies  were  rather  principles  than 
persons,  his  indignant  denunciation 
of  faults  that  he  (not  without 
reason)  believed  to  forbode  the 
ruin  of  his  country  never  gave  way 
to  the  coarseness  of  persoxiaJ  invec- 
tive' too  common  then  and  now. 
His  passion  as  well  as  his  hatred 
was  somewhat  ideal ;  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  ever  loved  his 
earthly  mistress  half  so  well  as 
those  visions  of  patriotism  and 
poetry  to  which  he  consecrated  his 
life.  The  singular  purity  of  his 
verse  and  its  gentle  grace,  are,  it 
may  be,  the  result  of  this  imper- 
sonal temper  of  thought  and  emo- 
tion. 

We  have  ventured  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  Fairie 
Queen  and  some  of  Drayton's 
poetry,  and  the  critics  of  those  days 
were  evidently  of  opinion  that  our 
poet  was  a  follower  of  Spenser 
)-ather  than  Shakespeare.  In  a 
curious  passage  from  Holland's 
*' Bomancio-Mastix,"  we  find  Ely- 
sium in  an  uproar,  Ben  Jonson 
characteristically  pronouncing  him- 
self the  king  of  English  poets, 
while  Skelton,  Gower,  and  Lydgate 
declare  for  Chaucer,  and  Spenser 
is  waited  on  by  the  best  bookmen 
in  the  world,  Chapman,  Drayton, 
his  rival  Daniel,  and  some  others. 

Shakespeare  also  puts  in  a  claim 
to  the  crown,  but  only  as  co- 
heir with  Fletcher,  and  these  two 
are  championed  by  a  whole  troop 
of  dramatists,  as  well  as  by 
Suckling  and  Carew.  In  one  of 
the  best  of  his  elegies  Drayton 
shows  very  plainly  the  same  pre- 
ference for  "grave,  morall  Spenser," 
whom  he  declares  the  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  Homer,  while  he  passes 
over  Shakespeare  with  a  few  lines, 
assuring  us  in  somewhat  conde- 
scending fashion  that  he  possesses 
a  ''  smooth  comick  vein,"  and 


Ab  Btrong  oonoeption,  and  as  oleere  a  rage 
Afl  any  yet  that  trafiqned  with  the  stage. 

Even  Warner  gets  higher  praise 
than  this.  But  usually  Drayton's 
critical  faculty  was  just  and  his  in- 
stinct right ;  "  Reverent  Chapman  '* 
sums  up  a  whole  character  in  a  word, 
and  this  passage  on  Marlow  is 
equally  true  and  fine. 

Neat  Marlow  bathed    in    the   Thespiaa 

springs 
Had    in    him    those    brave    translnnary 

things 
That  the  first  poets  had,  his  raptures 

were 
All  air  and  fire,  which  made  his  verses 

deere. 
For  that  fine  madness,  still  he  did  retaine 
Which  rightly  should  possess  a   poet's 

braine. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  that  Drayton 
prefers  against  Daniel  a  charge 
that  might  equally  well  have  served 
for  himself  '*  to  be  too  much  his- 
torian in  verse ; "  but  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  failing  to  be  more 
awake  to  the  faults  of  our  rivals 
than  to  our  own. 

Drayton  died  in  1631 ;  in  death 
he  found  the  honour,  and,  let  us 
hope,  the  peace  that  he  complained 
too  often  were  denied  to  him  in 
life.  He  lies  in  the  south  end  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  near  Chaucer 
and  Edmund  Spenser.  Ben  Jon- 
son wrote  his  epitaph,  which  runs 
as  follows : 

Michael  Dbatton. 

A  memorable  Poet  of  his  age, 
Changed  hia  laurels  for  a  crown  of  glory. 

1631. 

Do,  pious  marble  let  thy  readers  know 
What  they  and  what  their  children  owe 
To  Drayton's  name,  whose  sacred  dust 
We  recommend  unto  thy  trust, 
Protect    his  memory  and    preserve    his 

story, 
Bemain  a  lasting  monument  of  his  glory, 
And  when  thy  ruins  shall  disclaim 
To  be  the  treasurer  of  his  name, 
His  name,  that  cannot  fade,  shall  be 
An  everlasting  monument  to  thee. 

Years   have    falsified    the    pro- 
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phecj ;  the  withered  praises  read 
but  sadlj  now,  and  pr^ict  a  warn- 
ing their  writer  did  not  mean  them 
to  foretell,  for,  alas,  who  can  say 
what  name  ranked  high  to-day  and 
aasured  of  inunortalitj  shall  stand 
the  cruel  test  of  time  ?  Our  chil- 
dren may  forget  those  that  we 
honour  and  extol,  even  as  we  have 
forgotten  Michael  Drayton.   Some- 


thing of  the  melancholy  that  shaded 
his  me  still  hangs  about  his  name, 
and  makes  even  they  that  love 
him  think  of  him  always  with  a 
little  sadness,  as  of  an  jyceste  that 
neither  in  life  nor  in  remembrance 
found  the  just  and  happy  country 
he  went  out  to  seek. 

A.  Mabt  F.  Robinson. 
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A  GOSSIP  ON  THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 


How  strangely  the  world  is  kept 
upon  an  accurate  balance — vice  and 
virtue,  riches  and  poverty  flourish 
side  by  side,  and  each  has  firm  root 
in  the  earth.     To  the  wanderers 
among  some  of  the  dreary  tomb- 
like squares  and  sarcophagus-like 
streets  of  London,  ugliness  would 
seem  to  have  conquered  the  soul  of 
man  and  overshadowed  his    life. 
But  let  that  wanderer  give  up  his 
contemplation  of  the  hideous  stucco 
edifices  in  which  rich  middle-class 
families  proudly  bury  themselves, 
and  let  him  pass  down  into  Bond- 
street    and    enter    the  Grosvenor 
Gallery.     He  will  be  confronted  by 
vital  evidence  that  the  fair  spirit 
of  beauty  still  lives  in  our  midst, 
tenderly  nurtured,  and  that  there 
are  men  who  consecrate  their  lives 
to  her  worship  and  service.     Here 
is  a  retreat  from  the  ugliness  of  the 
outer  world,  and  though  onlv  a  pro- 
portion of  the  foremost  worsliippers 
of  beauty  have  given  their  best 
work  to  this  particular  shrine,  yet 
is  its  very  atmosphere  a  rest  and 
reprieve  to  the  weary   soul.     The 
gallery,  too,  is  just  small  enough 
not  to  utterly  fatigue  the  eye,  and 
the    pleasantness    of  the  general 
effect  is  greatly  added  to  by  the 
practise  of  hanging  the  pictures  of 
each  artist  in  a  group,  which,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  quite  so  closely 
adhered  to  this  year  as  heretofore. 
This  is  a  loss  of  pleasure,  for  there 
is  a  peculiar  delight  in  entering 
that  step  farther  into  the  artist's 
actual  sphere  which  the  comparison 
of  one  mood  of  his  with  another 
enables  one  to  do.  No  picture-seeing 


can  ever  be  so  perfectly  enjoyable  as 
that  done  in  an  artist's  own  studio. 
Everybody  who  has  entered  Mr. 
Watts's  or  Mr.  Linnell's  studio  will 
know  how  infinitely  greater  was  the 
capacity  of  appreciation  when  un- 
disturtled  by  other  artistic  in- 
fluences ;  ana  yet  these  two  great 
masters  of  our  generation  lose  less 
by  public  exhibition  perhaps  than 
any  others.  Mr.  Linnell's  ex- 
quisite "  WindmiU  "  holds  its  own 
as  well  upon  the  walls  of  the 
National  Gallery  as  did  any  of  the 
pictures  fresh  upon  his  easel ;  and 
Mr.  Watts's  "Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca,"  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
"Grosvenor,"  gains  in  grandeur 
and  beauty  with  every  glance  given 
away  from  it.  Nevertheless  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  such  a 
picture  as  "  Our  First  Tiff  "  makes 
it  difficult  to  obtain  the  cathedral- 
like atmosphere  which  "  Paolo  and 
Francesca  "  seems  to  demand.  Still 
there  is  much  wholesome  instruc- 
tion to  be  obtained  in  these  galleries 
of  mixed  work  in  observing  the 
treatment  given  by  the  public  to 
the  different  artists. 

Li  reality,  to  a  good  and  in- 
offensive listener,  the  ordinary 
public  days  at  any  exhibition  are 
by  far  the  most  amusing,  and  at  a 
gallery  like  the  Grosvenor,  where 
the  inner  circle  of  art  finds  its 
home,  this  is  especially  true.  Sit 
quietly  in  front  of  the  various 
artists  and  observe  how  they  are 
regarded  by  the  average  mind  of 
the  picture-gazer.  Most  people 
pass  by  Watts's  pictures  in  silence 
after  a  momentary  glance.      Li- 
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credible  as  it  may  seem,  this  is 
really  to  a  great  extent  true.  They 
pause  a  moment  sometimes — some 
pause  quite  a  long  moment — and 
give  a  silent  look,  and  many 
simply  go  by  the  wall  without  word 
or  look.  They  are  not  attracted. 
They  are  as  untouched  as  they 
would  be  before  the  Belvedere 
Apollo. 

Bume-Jones  produces  an  odd 
effect  upon  the  conversational 
powers  of  the  chattering  sight- 
seers. They  pause  before  his 
''Pygmalion  "  and  his  "  Annuncia- 
tion." They  look  in  silence — ^then 
they  open  ikieir  catalogues  to  see 
what  it  is  ail  about,  and  tell  one 
another  with  an  air  of  discovery 
and  enlightenment,  ''Oh,  that  is 
Bume-Jones."  The  name  is 
evidently  explanatory  and  suffi- 
cient :  after  another  look,  and  with- 
out any  further  remark,  they  pass 
on.  Something  similar  in  effect  is 
produced  by  Mr.  Whistler's  name  ; 
only,  instead  of  a  certain  air  of 
quiet  enlightenment,  people  greet 
it  with  smiles  and  amusement. 
"  Look  at  that  picture — ^it  doesn't 
seem  finished-^how  odd,  isn't  it  ? 
I  wonder  who  it's  by.  Oh,  it's 
Whistler's — an  arrangement  in 
brown  and  black.  Now  isn't  that 
curious?  do  look,"  cries  the  dis- 
coverer to  everyone  else  in  his  or 
her  party,  "  this  is  one  of  Whist- 
ler's— an  arrangement  in  brown 
and  black." 

Tissot's  pictures,  as  a  rule,  afford 
unmixed  delight.  "  Oh,  isn't  that 
capital — isn't  that  charming — 
doesn't  that  look  deUghtEul  ?  "  It 
is  perfectly  plain  to  anyone  who 
wili  pause  here  and  listen  for  a 
little  to  the  remarks  that  are  made, 
that  Mr.  Tissot  is  intelligible  to 
the  public  mind,  and  therefore 
appreciated  by  it.  Then  there 
come  some  now  and  then  who 
possess  occult  knowledge  of  the 
lady  in  the  hammock,  and  they  all 
pm.mtfl.in  that  she  is  much  prettier 


than  she  is  painted.  "  See,"  cries 
one  with  delight,  "there  is  the 
colley  dog.  You  know  these 
pictures  are  all  painted  in  Tissot's 
garden.  This  is  the  garden  out- 
side his  house,  and  they  have  a 
hammock  under  the  chesnut  tree. 
And  do  look  at  the  dear  little  girl 
in  'Orphans;'  that's  exactly  like 
her :  she's  always  got  her  finger  in 
her  mouth." 

The  lady  who  appears  and  re- 
appears in  these  pictures  is  doubt- 
less very  charming  and  very  idle : 
is  it  too  rude  to  suggest  that  one 
gets  a  little  weary  of  having  one's 
attention  so  pointedly  attrs^cted  to 
her  clocked  stockings  P  Neverthe- 
less she  does  look  very  comfortable 
and  very  pretty,  and  delightfully 
tantalising  it  must  be  to  be  one  of 
the  "  Bivals  "  in  her  conservatory. 

We  certainly  see  at  the  Grosvenor 
the  extremes  of  modern  art ;  it  is 
a  finer  lesson  in  artistic  affectations 
than  any  other  gallery.  We  have 
real  art  and  realistic  art;  Watts 
and  Tissot,  Bume-Jones  and  B. 
W.  Macbeth.  It  is  hard  to  under- 
stand how  the  same  race  and  the 
same  climate  could  produce  a 
master  like  Watts  and  a  photo- 
graphic painter  such  as  Tissot.  It 
is  hard  to  understand,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  know  how.  an  artist, 
bom  with  love  of  form  and  colour, 
can  look  at  Watts's  work  and  go 
on  in  his  own  smaller  way;  but, 
after  all,  it  is  a  fact  which  one 
should  be  grateful  for,  as  indepen- 
dence is  always  a  refreshing  quality, 
and  moreover  such  work  as  Tissot's 
and  Macbeth's  enable  one  to  per- 
ceive the  majesty  of  the  true  work. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  typical 
realistic  painters  who  is  repre- 
sented in  this  gallery  is  avowedly 
a  great  admirer  of  the  work  of  that 
other  order  of  artists  which  we 
will  call  real;  and  that  to  one  of 
these  latter  artists,  a  great  modem 
master,  whom  he  specially  professes 
to  appreciate,  that  same   '^'^^'r?,- 
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tion  is  a  source  of  distress.  ''  Can 
it  be  genuine/'  he  is  forced  to  say, 
''when  that  realistic  work  is  still 
persisted  in  and  fulfilled  to  its 
utmost  of  insignificance  and  alto- 
gether regardless  of  its  want  of 
ToUon  d^eire?  "  But  it  seems  to  us  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  the  tad« 
pole  does  not  the  better  honour  the 
great  fish  by  avoiding  him  with  all 
respect,  and  living  his  own  life  out 
in  true  tadpole  fashion,  rather  than 
by  rushing  towards  him  and  being 
lost  in  his  bulk,  as  he  inevitably 
must  be.  They  cannot  associate — 
the  size  is  too  different. 

Mr.  Tissot's  pictures  of  flirtation, 
kettledrums    and    hammocks,    all 
made  charming  by  an  atmosphere 
of  luxurious  physical  idleness,  are 
pleasant     enough     and     amusing 
enough  for  a  passing  glance,  and 
they  are  so  intensely  realistic  that 
one  could  no  more  find  flaws  or 
incorrectness    in  them    than    one 
would  find  in  a  photograph  of  a 
fashionable  beauty  under  a  parasol. 
Come  back  now  to  that  stately 
wall,    where     the     great    masters 
work:  where  we  may  pause  and 
rest  our  very  soul  in  gazing  upon 
the  classic  beauty  of    Paolo  and 
Francesca.     Here,  indeed,  there  is 
rest,  for  one  feels  oneself  in  the 
presence  of  something  too  great  for 
criticism — something  which  hushes 
words,  and  almost  arrests  thought. 
Mr.  W.  6.  Bichmond  exhibits  a 
daring  picture  of  ''  King  Sarpedon 
being  carried  away  by  Sleep  and 
Death."  It  is  a  vigorous  conception 
courageously  carried  out — whether 
truly  artistic  is  another  matter.     It 
is    startling    and    effective  at  all 
events.     It  contains  a  curious  diffi- 
culty to  the  ordinary  mind,  at  first 
sight,  in  Sleep  and  Death  being 
shown  as  active  instead  of  passive 
agents.     ''But,  at  least,"  said  one 
lady,  after    much  perplexity  and 
explanation,    "  the    one    that    is 
asleep    must    be    Sleep?"     "No, 
no,"    cried    her     better-informed 


friend  in  despair,  **that  is  Sarpe- 
don." There  is  a  sweet  little 
"Spirit  of  the  Shell,"  by  W.  G. 
Wills,  which  is  so  delicate  and 
charming  as  te  deserve  a  little 
study ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
so  unobtrusive  that  it  scarcely  get« 
the  notice  it  merits.  Close  by  is  a 
quaint  "  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,"  by 
tiie  same  artist,  which,  m  its  quiet 
rich  coloiuing,  produces  a  pleasant 
effect.  Mr.  S.  Matthew  Hale's 
"  Psyche's  Toil  in  Venus's  Gurden  " 
is  dlustrative  of  Mr.  William 
Morris's  "  Earthly  Piuradise."  The 
query  before  this  picture  is  per- 
petually, "why  should  the  pave- 
ment be  bright  blue?"  But  the 
picture  is  extremely  pretty,  though 
it  partakes  somewhat  of  the  pecu- 
liar style  and  air  of  decorative  art. 
Above  it  hangs  Stuart  Wortley's 
"Charing  Cross  Bridge,"  a  very 
good  instance  of  honest  straight- 
forward study.  Our  dingy  London 
river  is  cram  full  of  beauty ;  Turner 
found  out  its  charms  and  loved  it. 
A  sweet  little  "  Morning  Mist,"  by 
Cecil  Lawson,  hangs  by  the  door- 
way just  under  a  very  realistic  por- 
trait of  "  An  African  Beauty."  G. 
C.  Coleman's  "  Decorative  Panel  " 
is  charming  indeed.  The  man  who 
has  this  delicious  cool  study  of 
fruit    blossom    on  his  walls  may 

Serhaps  be  content  in  substituting 
ecoration  for  art.  Mr.  Walter 
Crane's  peculiar  decorative  style 
is  represented  by  some  very  pretty 
examples.  "The  Sirens"  is  soft 
and  pleasant ;  above  it  "  The  Foun- 
tain "  hangs,  which  is  pretty 
enough  if  not  very  original,  and 
reminds  one  somewhat  of  many 
other  "  Fountains." 

Artists  must  be  amused  (if  they 
are  good-natured)  by  the  remarl^ 
of  the  non-artistic  upon  their  work. 
"Now  that,"  said  a  dignitary  of 
the  Church,  pointing  to  Herkomer's 
"Light,  Life,  and  Melody,"  "is 
not  a  subject  upon  which  I  should 
care    to    have    a  picture."     This 
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would  probably  be  a  new  view  of 
the  matter  to  most  artists.  In  this 
gentleman's  mind  first  came  the  sub- 
ject; and  then  the  picture  upon  the 
subject  is  either  good  or  bad.  Mr. 
Morris's  "Nancy  Lee  of  Great 
Yarmouth  "  is  a  very  pretty  study 
of  shipbuilding.  J.  B.  Weguelin's 
"  Tired  Dancer "  is  very  clear  and 
rich.  The  girl  has  flung  herself 
upon  a  marble  seat  beneath  a 
marble  pillar;  her  loose  dress  of 
dark  red  gauze  forms  a  brilliant 
patch  against  the  marble,  and  yet 
it  does  not  hide  the  limbs  beneath. 
Her  dark  hair  is  crowned  with 
clustering  yellow  flowers,  the  face 
is  utterly  asleep,  and  the  right  arm 
flimg  out  straight  upon  the  marble 
slab  behind  her  well  conveys  the 
idea  of  complete  weariness.  Tlie  exe- 
cution of  the  marble  is  a  kind  of 
reminiscence  of  Alma  Tadema's 
work.  Next  comes  Herkomer^s 
**  Alfred  Tennyson,"  a  very  fine 
portrait  of  the  laureate.  We  look 
from  it  to  "  A  Portrait"  by  llifillais, 
one  of  Millais's  really  charming 
portraits,  full  of  character  and  ex- 
pression. Mr.  Whistler's  "  Por- 
trait of  Miss  Connie  Gilchrist "  is 
called  a  harmony  in  yellow  and 
gold.  It  is,  at  all  events,  some- 
thing rather  novel  in  portraiture 
to  paint  a  young  lady  in  tights 
playing  with  a  skipping  rope.  But 
Miss  Connie  Gilchrist  is  accustomed 
to  this  costume,  and,  as  she  is  a 
favourite  little  dancer,  doubtless 
this  picture,  which  is  pretty  enough, 
frill  be  a  favourite  too. 

The  majesty  of  Watts's  picture, 
**  Paolo  and  Francesca,"  grows  upon 
one  the  longer  one  gazes  into  it. 
From  an  artistic  point  of  view  it 
is  simply  grand :  tne  draperies  are 
filled  with  beauty  in  every  flowing 
fold  and  blown  mass,  l^e  whole 
sweep  of  the  figures  is  full  of  expres- 
sion ;  they  fill  one's  soul  with  awe  and 
wonder  and  almost  a  thrill  of  terror. 
The  faces — so  exquisite  in  their 
death-like  life — what  a  stem  gleam 


of  the  internal  state  of  these  lost 
souls  comes  from  the  closed  eyes 
and  pallid  lips ! 

There  are  two  charming  terra- 
cotta  busts  by  Conent  Gleichen,  and 
a  very  pretty  group  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward and  G^rge  of  Wales  as 
sailor  boys,  Prince  (George  holding 
in  his  hand  a  coil  of  rope. 

Mr.  Bume- Jones's  four  pictures 
of  Pygmalion  tell  the  oft-told  tale 
of  the  sculptor  from  the  time  of 
his  heart's  first  aspirings  to  the 
moment  when — 

She  oomes ;  the  ivory  marble  of  her  eyes, 
Softenisg  to  Psyche's  hidden  ether-dews, 
Beveals  the  influence  of  the  nnyeiled  soid, 
And  a  fnU  stream  of  living  light  strikes 

forth. 
The  lips  half  ope,  disparting  into  pearls 
Bose-girt — spring  bnds  scarce  blown  bat 

ripely  hned 
By  contrast  of  the  pearls  in  their  caress. 
Iioosed  from  the  stone's  embracery,  her 

hair 
Becomes    instinct    through     shower    of 

feather-gold 
With  light  and  shade  the  warm  life  ripples 

o'er. 

The  third  of  these  four  pictures, 
"The  Godhead  Fires,"  is  fuU  of 
beauty.  The  form  of  the  statue  is 
just  beginning  to  flush  with  life. 
The  god  of  love  has  just  appeared 
before  her,  and  is  communicating 
by  his  touch  warmth  and  passion 
to  the  marble  form ;  the  glow  has 
already  begun  to  arise  in  her  cheek, 
and  wonderingly  she  leans  towards 
the  god  who  is  giving  to  her  this 
new  and  marvellous  life.  The  two 
figures  mingle  most  exquisitely, 
their  outstretched  arms  interlacing 
in  that  wonderful  graceful  manner 
which  is  all  Mr.  Bume- Jones's  own. 
It  is  almost  beyond  belief  that  any 
models  can  be  persuaded  to  adopt 
such  exquisite  attitudes.  Mr. 
Bume-Jones's  large  picture  of 
the  "  Annunciation,"  hangs  in  the 
midst  of  these  four  pictures 
of  Pygmalion.  It  is  a  picture  of 
that  order  which  almost  requires 
highly  educated  or  naturally  strong 
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artistic  sensibilities  for  its  appre- 
ciation. Nevertheless,  the  most 
casual  picture-gazer  cannot  help 
seeing  that  it  is  very  beautiful,  and 
that  its  suggestiveness  is  of  so 
subdued  a  sort  as  to  need  many  a 
long  look  before  it  is  understood. 
A  wicked  tale  is  told  of  a  certain 
old  lady  who,  seeing  the  "  Annun- 
ciation "  thus  placed  in  the  midst 
of  the  pictures  of  Pygmalion,  went 
home  to  hunt  her  Bible  for  the 


sculptor's  story.  This,  if  true, 
would  only  be  another  instance  of 
the  extraordinary  ignorance  of  the 
Bible  which  exists  among  educated 
people.  When  Miss  Thackeray 
lGamhfUMagimne,3B3i.  1867,  p.  82.) 
supposes  George  Eliot  to  have  been 
the  orif^inal  author  of  the  words, 
<<  The  kmgdom  of  hearen  is  within 
us,"  it  is  too  much  to  expect  people 
to  know  that  Pygmalion  is  not  a 
biblical  hero* 
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GREEK    WISDOM. 
11. 

{GmitviiMed Srom  Vol,  TIL,  p.  540.) 


Ths  sixth  and  seventh  centuries 
before  our  era  are  marked  by  an 
effervescence  of  ethical  wisdom; 
perhaps  one  country  stimulated 
another,  for  a  comparison  of  dates 
and  histories  points  to  a  general 
leviTal  of  religious-hearted  thought 
as  taking  place  about  this  period. 
The  sages  of  our  race  seem  ever  to 
have  dowered  us  with  fuUy  as  much 
wise  lore  as  we  can  absorb  or  make 
a  good  use  of.  In  Greece,  wisdom 
was  so  plentiful,  that  after  seven 
had  been  fixed  upon  as  a  perfect 
number  of  sages,  it  was  found  diffi- 
cult to  confine  those  who  deserved 
the  honour  within  the  limits  of  it. 
They  now  mostly  seem  like  lesser 
lights  showing  the  way  to  the 
philosophic  luminary  Pythagoras. 

One  of  those  who  are  marked  as 
proxifne  aceessit  to  the  constellation 
of  sages  is  Epimenides,  whose 
strange  histozy  bias  been  exposed  to 
doubt,  apparently  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  of  Crete,  and  the 
Cretans  were  liars. 

Epimenides  is  the  original  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  whom  Washing- 
ton Irving  and  Jefferson  have 
made  so  real  to  us.  It  is  told  of 
him  that  once,  when  he  was  sent  by 
his  father  into  the  fields  to  look  for 
a  sheep,  he  at  midday  turned  out 
of  the  road,  and  lay  down  in  a  cave 
and  fell  asleep.  Whether  the  cave 
was  impregnated  with  gas  such  as 
helped  the  priestesses  of  the  oracle 
into  their  trance,  tradition  does  not 
say;  but  Epimenides  slept  for 
seven-and-fifty  years.  It  is  curious  to 


think  of  this  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  day  scientific 
theories  should  be  put  forward 
upon  the  possibility  of  prolonged 
suspension  of  animation  by  refrige- 
ration, desiccation  or  otherwise. 
When  we  think  of  the  various 
animals  that  hibernate,  and  of 
those  that  are  dormant  for  inde- 
finite periods,  we  may  reasonably 
allow  uiat,  for  an  occasional  human 
being  of  exceptional  characteristics 
to  suffer  suspension  of  physical 
functions,  may,  however  extra- 
ordinary, be  yet  an  occurrence  on 
the  believable  side  of  the  borders 
of  the  marvellous.  When  Epi- 
menides awoke,  he  went  on  looking 
for  the  stray  sheep,  thinking  he 
had  been  taking  a  brief  noonday 
nap ;  but,  as  he  could  not  find  that 
long  defunct  animal,  he  went  back 
through  the  field,  where  he  found 
everything  changed,  and  the  estate 
in  another  person's  possession.  In 
great  perplexity  he  came  back 
again  to  the  city,  and,  as  he  was 
going  into  his  own  house,  he  met 
certain  folk  who  inquired  of  him 
who  he  was.  At  last  he  found  his 
younger  brother,  who  had  now  be- 
come an  old  man,  and  from  him  he 
learned  all  the  truth. 

The  theory  must  have  been,  that 
such  a  sleep  betokened  the  pro- 

Shetic  faculty,  and  that  Epimeni- 
es  had  been  a  visitor  to  the  Olym- 
pian halls  while  his  body  lay  sealed 
from  his  use ;  for  when  he  was  recog- 
nised he  became  regarded  as  a  per- 
son especially  beloved  by  the  gods. 
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He  was,  as  K.  O.  Muller  gathers 
from  the  ancient  sources  of  infor- 
mation, '*  A  man  of  a  sacred  and 
marvellous  nature,  who  was  brought 
up  by  the  nymphs,  and  whose  soul 
quitted  his  body  as  long  and  as 
often  as  it  pleased ;  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Plato  and  other 
ancients,  his  mind  had  a  prophetic 
and  inspired  sense  of  divine 
things." 

The  average  commentator,  how- 
ever, unable  to  conceive  of  a  pro- 
phet not  of  the  Hebrews,  writes 
such  thin^  as  this  about  Epimeni- 
des :  '*  All  that  is  credible  about 
him  is,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
superior  talents,  who  pretended  to 
intercourse  with  the  gods  ;  and,  to 
support  his  pretensions,  lived  in 
retirement  on  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  and  prac- 
tised arts  of  imposture;  perhaps 
in  his  hours  of  pretended  inspira- 
tion had  the  art  of  appearing 
totally  insensible  and  entranced, 
easily  mistaken  by  ignorant  spec- 
tators for  a  power  of  dismissing 
and  recalling  his  spirit."  It  is  in- 
structive to  compare  with  this  the 
view  usually  taken  of  the  prophetic 
ecstasy  when  it  happens  to  fall  upon 
a  Hebrew.  Stochius,  an  expositor 
of  a  few  centuries  ago,  describes 
the  state  as  "  A  sacred  ecstasy,  or 
rapture  of  the  mind  out  of  itself, 
when,  the  use  of  the  external  senses 
being  suspended,  God  reveals 
something  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
prophets  and  apostles,  who  are 
then  taken  or  transported  out  of 
themselves."  And  a  writer  in 
Kitto^s  Cyclopcsdia  follows  with  the 
note  that  ^' the  same  idea  is  in- 
timated in  the  English  word  trance, 
from  the  Latin  transitus,  the  state 
of  being  carried  out  of  oneself 
....  the  nearest  approach  we 
can  make  to  such  a  state,  is  that 
in  which  our  mind  is  so  occupied 
in  the  contemplation  of  an  object 
as  to  lose  entirely  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  body — ^a  state  in  which 


the  highest  order  of  ideas,  whether 
belonging  to  the  judgment  or 
imagination,  is  undoubtedly  at- 
tained." 

Are  we,  then,  to  refuse  Epi- 
menides  a  place  **  among  the 
prophets,"  and  not  to  allow  that 
Greek  wisdom,  as  all  truly  spiritual 
wisdom,  comes  secretly  from  su- 
pernal worlds,  rather  than  by 
deductions  from  the  commonplaces 
of  materialised  life  ? 

Epimenides  is  credited  with  a 
considerable  bulk  of  literary  work ; 
the  titles  of  the  subjects  which  he 
treated  are,  however,  all  that  re- 
main to  us  in  this  department. 

They  are  evidence  of  his  mystical 
bent:  he  wrote  on  Minos,  the 
fabled  Cretan  lawgiver,  who,  like 
himself,  is  said  to  have  loved 
retirement  in  a  cave,  wherein  each 
time  he  stayed  there  a  new  law 
was  communicated  to  him  by  Zeus. 
With  Zeus  he  was,  as  Clement  of 
Alexandria  reads  the  tradition,  as 
a  familiar  friend,  discoursing  with 
him  after  the  manner  in  which 
Jehovah  is  said  to  have  once  con- 
versed with  Moses, ''  as  one  speaking 
with  his  friend."  The  work  treats 
also  of  Ehadamanthus,  to  whom  a 
Cretan  birthplace  is  given,  a  king 
whom  legend  relates  to  have  become 
one  of  the  judges  of  Hades,  and 
whose  name  is  now  traced  back  to 
that  of  the  Egyptian  Deity  of  the 
Amenti,  the  regions  of  the  unseen. 
A  poetic  theogony  also  is  ascribed 
to  Epimenides,  and  a  treatise  of 
his  Of  Oracles  and  Beapansee  is 
referred  to  by  Jerome,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  from  which 
quotation  is  made  in  Faid*s  Epistle 
to  Titus  (i.  12). 

The  history  of  Epimenides  is  not 
without  evidences  of  other  than  lite- 
rary activity.  When  the  Athenians 
about  597  b.c.  were  in  a  state  of 
discord  and  disease,  and  were 
troubled  by  certain  sacrilegious 
acts  which  had  occurred,  and  the 
Delphic  priestess  had  enjoined  upon 
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them  to  purify  their  citj,  they  in- 
vited the  Cretan  prophet  and  sage 
to  come  and  take  means  to  rid  them 
of  the  pollution.  His  ministra- 
tions aUajed  the  -  despondency  of 
ihe  people,  and  they  offered  their 
benefactor  a  talent  of  gold,  but  he 
refused  money  and  accepted  instead 
a  little  branch  of  the  sacred  olive 
tree  which  grew  on  the  Acropolis. 
He  became  acquainted  with  Solon, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  privately 
instructed  in  the  proper  methods 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Athenian 
Commonwealth.  Another  story  is, 
that  he  was  assisted  by  Solon,  from 
which  two  accounts  we  may  perhaps 
fairly  infer  that  each  learned  from 
the  other,  as  one  great  man  cannot 
but  learn  from  another.  Plutarch 
states  that  Epimenides  was  ac- 
counted one  of  the  Seven  Sages  by 
those  who  would  not  admit  Peri- 
andros  into  the  number. 

There  was  high  culture  in  Greece 
even  at  the  early  date  of  Epime- 
nides, a  hundred  years  before  the 
time  of  the  first  great  dramatist. 
The  wit  and  poebry  combats,  as 
well  as  athletic  contests  of  the 
Olympian  games,  had  been  long 
established ;  and  there  was  friend- 
ship with  Egypt,  and  colonisation 
there. 

It  was  still  the  heroic  age; 
national  life  had  scarcely  built 
itself  up  in  Oreece  out  of  clan  and 
family  life ;  the  village  patriarchal 
household  and  the  city  commune 
were  the  simple  forms  of  society, 
and  the  kindly  laws  of  hospitality 
shed  a  grand  nobility  over  the 
rudeness  of  the  time. 

As  civic  life  expanded,  castes 
were  formed,  if  indeed  something 
of  the  kind  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  most  primitive  tribal  state; 
and  the  early  Athenians  were 
divided  into  classes  whose  provinces 
were  severally  war,  agriculture,  the 
shepherd's  trade,  and  handicraft; 
while  there  were  also  classes  of 
serfs  attached  to  the  soil,  which 


they  held  by  payment  of  rent, 
mostly  in  kind  and  according  to 
their  status,  to  the  classes  in 
power. 

In  whatever  degrees  of  difference 
the  social  scale  was  disposed, 
Greek  life  extended  itself  with 
marvellous  rapidity,  until,  half  a 
millennium  before  our  era,  the 
Mediterranean  was  a  sort  of  Hel- 
lenic lake,  bordered  with  the  visible 
results  of  the  works  of  the  artist, 
the  sage,  and  the  labourer.  Forms 
of  beauty  in  stone,  metal,  pottery, 
and  in  colour ;  forms  of  strength  m 
law,  order,  and  government ;  forms 
of  mental  art  embodying  inner  glow 
and  healthfulness  in  poetry  and 
philosophy ;  results  of  well-trained 
labour  in  the  harbour,  the  vessel, 
the  temple,  and  the  house.  Awful 
wars,  it  is  true,  there  we're,  as  there 
are  now,  but  rarely  without  some 
flash  of  virtue  or  stainless  honour 
in  them  redeeming  the  Greek 
faults  of  deceit  and  corruption. 

Pherekydes  has  the  honour  of 
being  cited  as  one  of  the  earliest 
Greeks  who  wrote  in  prese,  and  the 
greater  honour  of  having  been  a 
teacher  of  Pythagoras.  A  number 
of  verified  predictions  are  attributed 
to  him.  As  to  his  doctrines,  some 
among  ancient  writers  suppose 
that  they  were  derived  from  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Phoenicians ; 
others  that  he  studied  in  Egypt, 
and  learned  there  the  symbolical 
method.  These  beliefs  at  least 
show  that  in  the  days  before 
thoughts  were  circulated  by  print- 
ing it  was  deemed  no  marvel  for 
the  lore  of  one  country  tcf  penetrate 
and  influence  another. 

Anaximandros  is  one  of  that 
greup  of  Greek  philosophers  who 
had  ceased  to  look  to  interior, 
occult,  or  oracular  revelations  for 
the  secrets  of  the  laws  of  life,  and 
searched  instead  into  the  facts  of  the 
external  world.  Both  methods  must 
result  in  the  same  story  where  they 
meet;    spiritual  explanations    are 
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liable  to  get  spoiled  and  confuted 
in  passage  through  inappreciative 
minds;  external  details  are  more 
generally  comprehensible,  but  seem 
to  lead  the  mind  a  long  way  round 
before  it  can  find  a  direct  path 
through  them  to  the  heart  of 
things. 

Anaximandros,  whom  Cicero 
styles  th(^  fellow-countryman  and 
crony  of  Thales,  but  who  is  other- 
wise regarded  as  rather  his  disciple 
and  successor,  avoided  the  pitfalb 
of  ascribing  to  water,  air,  or  fire 
the  source  and  origin  of  life, 
and  took  refuge  in  infinity  as  the 
starting  point  and  head  of  all 
things.  Infinity,  not  in  the  sense 
of  exhaustlessness  of  pervading 
Deity,  but  as  denoting  the  un- 
limited range  of  physical  nature, 
out  of  which  all  things  visible  come 
into  being,  and  into  which  they 
fall  by  decay.  Worlds,  he  thought, 
spring  out  innumerable  in  youth 
from  that  mighty  bosom,  and  into 
it  &11  again,  converted  once  more 
to  that  enduring  seminal  infinity 
which  itself  changes  not,  however 
mutable  its  parts.  The  earth,  he 
supposed,  was  a  globe,  placed  mid- 
most the  **  vasty  deep  "  as  a  centre ; 
the  moon,  he  had  learned,  shone  by 
a  false  light,  borrowing  her  splen- 
dour from  the  sun.  The  sun  was 
so  vast  as  to  be  at  least  no  smaller 
than  the  earth,  and  composed  of  the 
purest  fire. 

No  igpioble  conception  this  of  the 
physical  framework  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  inadequate  only,  if  it  should 
seek  to  supplant  deeper  ethical 
consciousness  of  the  meaning  and 
divineness  of  life.  There  are  two 
attempted  solutions  of  the  problem 
of  human  existence  :  man  is  either 
matter's  supreme  secretion;  or  a 
spiritual  entity,  fitting  itself  with 
the  best  suit  of  matter  that  is 
available,  and  making  of  it  not 
only  clothing  fit  for  the  terrestrial 
life,  but  even  an  individualised 
shape  and  beauty,  and  an  instru- 


ment for  many  purposes  and  pas* 
sions.  Anaximandros  shows  hia 
preference  for  the  former  blunt 
hypothesis,  when  he  defines  the 
origin  of  animal  life  as  taking 
place  in  moisture,  the  creatures 
being  covered  with  prickly  coats, 
which  later  are  ruptm^,  when  the 
animals  pass  to  existence  in  a  drier 
state,  and  man  develops  from  them ; 
the  proof  being  that  other  animals 
speedily  find  pasture  for  them- 
selves, while  man,  for  a  lengthened 
period  from  his  birth,  requires  con- 
stant nursing.  He  could  not 
therefore  have  been  kept  alive  in 
the  beginning  of  things,  and  must 
be  the  descendant  of  fishes,  which, 
like  whales,  must  have  learned  to 
suckle  their  young  before  being 
cast  upon  the  shore  to  learn  dry- 
land existence. 

Anaximandros  is  accounted  the 
first  who  made  public  a  concise 
statement  of  his  views  and  opinions 
upon  the  nature  of  things,  a  course 
which  had  been  foreign  to  the 
etiquette  of  the  time.  Previously 
these  speculations  were  reserved 
for  private  discussion  amongst  the 
sages,  or  formed  the  stock-in-trade 
of  the  schools  and  the  matter  of 
the  oral  tradition. 

The  following  may  be  quoted 
from  the  very  few  fragments  that 
remain  of  the  works  of  Anaximan* 
dros :  '*  All  things  that  exist  are 
either  the  beginning,  or  derived 
from  the  beginning ;  of  the  infinite- 
however  there  is  no  beginning,  for 
otherwise  it  would  have  a  termina- 
tion. It  is,  moreover,  uncreate 
and  uncorruptible,  by  reason  of 
being  the  beginning :  for  that 
which  comes  into  being  must  needs- 
come  to  ending,  and  termination 
is  a  property  of  all  the  corruptible." 

Anaximenes,  a  reputed  disciple 
of  Anaximandros,  instead  of  find* 
ing  the  primordial  something  in 
the  unnamed  infinite,  took  it  to 
reside  in  eternal,  infinite  air.  Our 
soul,  because  it  is  air,  guards  and 
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roles  us,  and  the  whole  unirerse  is 
begirt  bj  spirit  and  air.  Limitless 
in  its  kind,  this  creative  air  is 
bounded  in  such  things  as  are  pro- 
duced of  it.  All  things  are  made 
of  air  that  is  become  dense,  or 
made  rare.  The  gods  he  regarded 
not  as  the  authors  of  air,  but  as 
themselves  sprung  from  it. 

Anaxagoras  was  a  sage  of  an 
uncompromising  stamp.  Of  noble 
birth,  he  relinquished  his  patri- 
mony to  travel  in  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, and  when  he  returned  from 
his  wanderings  and  found  his  pos- 
sessions Ijing  waste,  he  said,  *'I 
should  not  have  been  safe  myself 
if  those  had  not  perished."  When 
his  relations  blamed  him  for  neglect 
of  his  estate,  he  replied,  "  Whv, 
then,  do  you  not  take  care  of  it  r ' 
When  he  had  made  his  final  choice 
to  give  up  the  cares  of  worldly  life, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  philo- 
sophic study,  and  had  decided  to 
leave  evon  politics  to  others  whose 
minds  were  more  decidedly  bent 
upon  busy  affairs,  he  was  re- 
proached for  having  no  affection 
lor  his  country.  £s  reply  shows 
how  large  his  estate  ana  province 
was,  and  how  he  felt  himself  to  be 
a  member  of  a  humanity  that 
reaches  beyond  the  markets  of 
commodities  and  the  arenas  of 
power.  He  said,  pointing  the  while 
up  to  heaven  as  the  symbol  of  that 
life  of  ours  that  stretches  beyond 
the  merely  mundane,  "Be  s^ent, 
for  I  have  the  greatest  affection 
for  mv  country."  We  must  be 
careful  not  to  confound  a  saying 
like  this  with  the  effect  it  would 
produce  if  uttered  to-day.  When 
said,  it  might  have  come  fresh  from 
the  deep  well  of  profound  convic- 
tion. Now,  it  would  be  borrowed, 
and  probably  a  mere  sentimental 
and  superfioal  or  canting  expres- 
sion. 

Anaxagoras  came  to  Athens  when 
a  young  man,  and  studied  and 
taught  there  for  a   long   period. 


numbering    among     his     hearers. 
Pericles,  Socrates,  and  Euripides. 

In  natural  philosophy  the  doc- 
trines are  ascribed  to  him,  that 
wind  is  due  to  local  rarefaction  of 
air  by  the  sun ;  that  the  rainbow  is 
the  effect  of  the  reflection  of  solar 
rays  from  a  rain  cloud;  that  the 
moon  is  an  opaque  body,  illumined 
by  the  sun ;  and  that  the  primary 
elements  of  everything  were  simi- 
larity of  parts,  the  beginning  of 
any  substance  being  a  mingling 
or  cohesion,  the  end  a  separation, 
of  parts.  He  practised  astronomy, 
calculated  ecbpses,  travelled  into 
cultured  •  Egypt  for  improvement, 
and  used  to  say  that  he  preferred 
a  grain  of  wisdom  to  heaps  of 
gold. 

In  metaphysical  philosophy  he 
abandoned  the  petty  systems  of  his 
predecessors,  and  instead  of  re- 
garding some  elementary  form  of 
matter  as  the  origin  of  the  uni- 
verse, he  taught  that  mind  was 
the  principle  of  motion,  and  that 
Supreme  Litelligence,  distinct  from 
the  visible  worid,  imparted  form 
and  order  to  what  would  otherwise 
be  the  chaos  of  nature. 

Strange  to  say,  these  innovations 
afforded  the  Athenians  a  pretext 
for  indicting  Anaxagoras  on  the 
ground  of  impiety,  the  very  quality 
that  he  would  seem  to  have  been 
trampling  upon.  There  was,  how- 
ever, probably  the  bias  of  political 
&ction  underneath  the  impeach- 
ment, owing  to  the  connection  of 
Anaxagoras  with  Pericles,  who  be- 
longed to  a  definite  political  party. 
When  news  was  brought  him  of  his 
condemnation  to  deatili,  and  at  the 
same  time,  like  Job,  the  news 
arrived  of  the  death  of  his  children, 
he  said,  '*  Nature  has  long  sinc^ 
pronounced  the  same  condemnation 
on  both  them  and  me  ;"  and  of  his 
children  he  specially  said,  "  I  knew 
that  I  had  become  the  father  of 
mortals." 

When  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
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for  his  opinions,  and  was  awaiting 
judgment,  Pericles  is  alleged  to 
have  come  forward  and  challenged 
accusation  against  him  respecting 
his  course  of  life — an  interesting 
example  of  discrimination  between 
freedom  of  thought  and  licence  of 
life. 

Anaxagoras  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  read  the  Homeric  poems, 
not  as  the  literal  accounts  of 
heroes  which  they  seem  to  be,  but 
as  allegoric  pictures,  not  only  of 
virtue  and  justice,  but  of  the  pro- 
cesses and  vestiges  of  order  in 
nature.  When  he  was  dying,  the 
governors  of  the  city  asked  him 
what  he  would  like  to  have  done 
for  him,  and  he  repUed  begging 
the  favour  that  they  would  keep 
the  anniversary  of  his  death  as  a 
play  day  for  children.  This  happy 
suggesmon  was  followed,  and  the 
Anaxagoria  were  held  as  a  festival  of 
recreation. 

Something  of  his  doctrines  we 
may  gather  from  fragments.  He 
regarded  plants  as  possessed  of 
soul  or  intelligence  after  their  kind, 
as  beings  endowed  with  life. 

Sleep,  he  taught,  was  an  affec- 
tion, not  of  the  soul,  but  of  the 
body. 

'*  Everything  but  mind  contains 
parts  of  universal  matter;  mind 
itself  is  infinite  and  its  own  master, 
and  is  combined  with  nothing,  but 
alone  is  itself  of  itself.'* 

What  are  left  of  his  are  mostly 
physical  speculations :  we  turn 
therefore  to  such  suggestive  say- 
ings of  his  as  that  uttered  when  he 
saw  the  prodigious  tomb  of  Mau- 
solus,  "  A  costly  tomb  is  an  image 
of  a  petrified  estate." 

When  death  in  a*,  foreign  land 
was  spoken  of,  as  a  matter  of  grief, 
he  made  comfort  of  the  fact  that, 
"  The  road  to  the  other  side  of  the 
grave  is  the  same  from  every 
place."  The  same  thought  is  given 
in  the  Anthology,  as  of  uncertain 
authorship:    "The  road  down  to 


Hades  is  straight,  whether  you  go 
from  Athens  or  depart  from  Meroe, 
a  corpse.  Let  it  not  vex  you  that 
you  have  died  at  a  distance  from 
your  country.  There  is  one  wind 
that  carries  you  from  everywhere  to 
Hades."  There  is  a  not  very  dis- 
similar epigram  attributed  to  Plato, 
referring  to  the  position  of  the 
underworld. 

Xenophanes,  a  philosophic  writer 
in  hexametric  verse  and  elegiac 
couplets,  who  lived  about  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century  before 
our  era,  was  iconoclastic,  a  great 
protestant  against  the  popular  re- 
ligion, defaced  as  no  doubt  it 
was  by  polytheistic  corruptions. 
His  objections  to  accepting  the 
Olympian  deities  as  perfect  divine 
ideals  are  reasonable  and  true : 

"  Sad  things  are  ascribed  to  the 
gods  by  Homer  and  Hesiod,  such 
as  would  be  shame  and  disgrace 
among  men;  adulteries,  deceits, 
thefts,  and  iniquities." 

His  own  ideal  is  a  higher  one, 
holding  '*One  God,  among  gods 
and  man  supreme,  neither  in  body 
nor  spirit  like  mortals." 

His  protest  thus  extends  against 
anthropomorphism.  His  concep- 
ception  of  deity  is  rather  one  of  a 
stirlesB  principle  of  physical  life 
than  a  spiritual  source  of  love.  A 
sort  of  blue  infinite  vault  was  God» 
a  spherical  form,  remaining  in  the 
same  state,  requiring  never  to 
move  from  place  to  place,  moving 
all  things  without  effort  of  mind. 
This  universal  being  could  see  and 
hear,  but  was  without  the  very  sym- 
bol of  life,  respiration ;  and  was  in 
all  its  parts  intellect  and  wisdom 
and  eternity.  But  Xenophanes  said, 
'*  Surely  never  hath  been,  nor  will 
be,  a  mortal  well  knowing  such 
matters  I  treat,  of  the  gods  and 
the  all.  Though  by  chance  he  may 
utter  the  true  and  the  perfect,  it 
is  not  of  knowledge ;  opinion  pre- 
sides over  all  things." 

The  argument  against  taking  the 
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finite  human  form  as  a  representa- 
tion of  deity  is  cogently  put,  as 
follows : 

'*  Mortals  opine  that  ffods  are 
created  like  unto  themselves,  and 
endowed  with  perception,  voice, 
and  form  like  their  own.  If  oxen 
or  lions  had  hands,  whereby  they 
could  depict  and  do  works  like 
men,  horses  would  pourtray  forms 
of  soda  like  horses,  oxen  like  oxen, 
eac£  making  representations  of 
bodies  just  like  their  own." 

Perhaps  the  criticisms  of  Xeno- 
phanes  were  rather  cold ;  a  lover 
of  the  poetic  genius  of  the  rain- 
bow might  not  greatly  love  to  be 
told  he  must  believe  only  the 
scientific  fact : 

That  whioh  men  call  Iris,  it  is  but  a 

cloud, 
In  pnrple  and  orimaon,  and  pallor  of 


Xenophanes  possessed  a  spice  of 
humour;  when  Empedokles  said 
to  him  that  the  wise  man  was  un- 
discoverable,  he  replied,  "Very 
likely,  for  it  takes  a  wise  man  to 
discover  a  wise  man." 

G-.    H.    Lewes  —  who    had    not 


passed  away  when  this  quotation 
was  made  from  his  work  on  philo^ 
sophy — gives  a  rather  enthusiastic 
account  of  Xenophanes : 

"  He  wandered  over  Sicily  as  a 

rhapsodist He     lived 

poor,  and  died  poor.  But  he  could 
oispense  with  nches,  having  withi9 
him  treasures  inexhaustible :  his 
soul  was  absorbed  in  the  contem* 
plation  of  grand  ideas,  and  his 
vocation  was  the  poetical  expression 
of  those  ideas.  He  had  no  pity  for 
the  idle  and  luxurious  superstitions 
of  his  time;  he  had  no  tolerance 
for  the  legends  of  Homer,  defaced 
as  they  were  by  the  errors  of  poly- 
theism. He,  a  poet,  was  fierce  ui 
the  combat  he  perpetually  waged 
with  the  first  of  poets — ^not  from 
petty  envy,  not  from  petty  ignor- 
ance, but  from  the  deep  sincen^ 
and  enthusiasm  of  reverence.  "ELe 
who  believed  in  one  Gk)d,  su- 
preme in  power,  goodness,  and 
mtelligence,  could  not  witness 
without  pain  the  degradation  of 
the  Divine  in  the  common  religion. 
Alive  to  the  poetic  beauty  of  the 
Homeric  fables,  he  was  also  keenly 
alive  to  their  religious  falsehood." 


{To  he  eontini^d,) 
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LA    DEMOISELLE    ANGLAISE. 
By  CiCBLY  Nabney  Masston.* 


My  husband  and  I  determined  to 
«pend  our  honeymoon  in  Brittany. 
We  had  been  there  in  the  days 
before  we  were  engaged,  and  we 
had  an  idea  that  it  would  be  sweet 
to  go  back  to  the  dear  old  place ; 
for  there  both  of  us  had  suffered, 
had  quarrelled  and  sulked,  and 
misunderstood  each  other  many 
times,  and  there  one  August  night, 
when  the  moon  was  shining  down 
large  and  lovely  on  the  river  Banoe, 
making 

A  double  flight  of  moons  by  night, 
With  lilies'  deep  repose^ 

it  all  came  right. 

Our  expectations  of  delight  in 
being  back  in  the  old  plac6  were 
quite  realised;  but  we  had  only 
taken  our  house  in  Dinan  for  a 
month,  and  when  that  was  over  we 
made  up  our  minds  to  go  on  to 
Pomic.  It  was  a  long  distance 
from  Dinan,  and  there  were  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  ;  but  we  were 
young  and  ardent  and  happy,  and 
so  we  started  one  grey  dawn,  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
after  two  days*  hard  travelling, 
found  ourselves  in  the  little  grape- 
covered  courtyard  of  the  only  hotel 
in  the  place  where  happy  families 
were  laughing  and  drinking  their 


cafe  noir  at  the  small  tables  that 
were  dotted  about  under  the  vines. 

We  remained  at  the  hotel  one 
day,  and  the  thing  that  astonished 
me  more  than  all  the  peculiarities 
and  beauties  of  the  place,  more 
even  than  the  characteristics  of  the 
people,  was  the  utter  absence  of 
English.  Not  one  word  of  our 
own  language  did  we  hear.  I  don't 
know  why  English  people  so 
triumph  in  getting  clear  of  each 
other,  but  they  certainly  do  so,  and 
we  were  no  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

A  lovely  little  place  Pomic  seems  to 
me  even  now,  when  I  see  it  through 
a  vista  of  years.  It  must  be  long 
ago,  for  tall  girls  and  sturdy  boys 
are  growing  up  around  me,  and  my 
hair  is  no  longer  brown;  still  i 
shall  always  see  it  as  I  saw  it  then 
on  that  first  evening — a  little 
peaceful  town  with  rocks  and  a 
lovely  sea,  a  long  narrow  Grande 
Eue  with  quaint  shops,  a  little 
church  whose  tall  spire  you  saw 
wherever  you  went,  and  which 
seemed  always  in  the  act  of  bless- 
ing the  little  place.  On  the  morn- 
ing after  our  arrival,  we  went  out 
to  see  if  we  could  not  discover  a 
house  to  let,  for  we  liked  being  by 
ourselves;  besides,  the  one  hotel 
knew  very  well  how  to  charge  ! 


*The  author  of  "  La  Demoiselle  Anglaise,"  Cicely  Namey  Marston,  was  the  second 
daughter  of  Dr.  Westland  Marston,  and  the  sister  of  Philip  Bourke  Marston,  author  of 
**  Song-Tide  **  and  "  All-in-AU."  The  present  tale,  and  a  children's  story,  published  in 
an  American  magazine,  were  her  only  completed  literary  work,  though,  had  she  lived, 
there  were  many  plans  and  purposes  for  work  in  her  mind.  Her  sudden  death — ^the 
28th  of  July,  1878 — depriyed  the  world  of  much  that  it  might  haye  enjoyed,  while  it 
bereaved  a  circle  of  loying  friends  of  one  of  the  truest  and  sweetest  souls  eyer  dear  to 
friendship. 
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We  were  almost  in  despair,  how- 
ever; for,  the  place  being  very 
full,  we  cotdd  find  no  "Maison 
meubl^e  k  loner."  At  last  we 
liffhted  on  a  small  shop,  in  the 
windows  of  which  were  displayed 
boots,  toys,  groceries,  butter,  and 
almost  everything  one  could  re- 
quire for  housekeeping,  except 
meat.  To  our  surprise,  on  enter- 
ing, we  foimd  a  pretty  little  salon 
that  opened  on  a  terrasee  covered 
with  a  grape-vine ;  it  had  a  lovely 
view  of  the  sea,  and  a  ship  was 
sailing  so  lazily  by  that  it  looked 
almost 

As  idle  as  a  painted  ship, 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

The  bedrooms  all  had  the  same 
beautiful  view,  and  I  was  in 
raptures ;  but  the  old  woman  who 
seemed  to  be  the  proprietress  of 
the  house  asked  I  don't  know  how 
many  hundred  francs  for  the 
month.  I  was  quite  in  despair, 
for  I  had  taken  such  a  fancy  to  the 
place;  there  was  something  more 
even  than  the  beauty  of  the  view 
which  attracted  me  ;  there  seemed 
to  be  an  air  of  peace  about  that 
little  salon,  and  it  appeared  to  me 
the  very  place  for  two  people  who 
were  as  happy  as  we  were. 

Still  the  price  the  old  woman 
asked  was  enormous,  and  we  were 
just  going  to  depart,  very  much 
disappointed  —  for  not  only  was 
this  the  very  place  of  all  others  we 
should  have  desired,  but  it  was  also 
the  only  house  to  be  let  in  the 
town,  and  I  saw  a  vision  of  our 
having  to  pack  up  our  things  and  be 
off  —  when  suddenly  another 
woman,  who  was  neither  young  nor 
old,  came  into  the  room.  I  noticed 
even  in  that  first  moment  what  a 
good  sweet  face  she  had.  It  was  a 
face  which  told  you  she  had 
suffered ;  there  was  no  hope  in  it ; 
her  expression  seemed  to  indicate 
that  she  had  had  a  great  grief,  and 
now  she  was  waiting  patiently  for 


all  things  that  might  come.  Still 
I  can  hardly  tell  why  at  first  sight 
I  liked  her  so  much. 

"  Ah  maman  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
regarding  us  with  great  interest, 
'*  they  are  English  ! "  She  said  it 
very  sadly ;  and  her  voice  was 
much  softer  than  the  old  woman's. 
Then  she  added  something  to  her 
mother  which  I  could  not  quite 
understand;  only  every  now  and 
then  I  caught  the  word  *'  Anglais  " 
in  their  half  inaudible  conversation. 
I  looked  at  the  old  woman  again, 
wondering  whether  our  nationality 
was  for  us  or  against  us.  Her 
face  had  visibly  softened;  and 
I  could  hardly  believe  it  was  the 
same  harsh  voice  that  had 
demanded  such  an  exorbitant 
price  from  us  a  few  minutes  since. 
Her  question  still  more  surprised 
us ;  she  said,  pointing  to  my  hus- 
band, 

"  Is  he  your  brother?  " 
And  I  answered  proudly, 
"  No,  he  is  my  husband." 
Then    they     sighed,    and    the 
middle-aged  woman  said  sadly, 

"The  only  English  we  ever 
had  here  were  a  brother  and  a 
sister  " 

"  Ah  ! "  I  said,  "  then  you  do 
know  something  of  English 
people  ?  " 

But  they  hardly  ^swered,  and 
both  of  them  seemed  as  if  they 
did  not  wish  to  discuss  the  subject. 
Then  they  talked  a  little  more  to 
each  other,  and  finally,  I  could  iivt 
imagine  why,  they  agreed  to  let  us 
have  the  house  for  two  himdred 
francs  less  than  had  been  first 
asked. 

The  next  morning  when  we 
arrived  to  take  possession,  the  sun 
was  streaming  brightly  into  the 
little  salon,  and  we  ran  in  and  out 
on  the  vine  -  covered  terroMe^ 
delighted  with  our  new  quarters. 
The  people  of  the  house  were  most 
kind  and  attentive ;  they  found  us 
a  femme  de  mSnage  on  the  lowest 
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possible  terms  ;  and  the  dear 
"  Middle-aged" — as  we  irreverently 
called  her— ndid  everything  she  could 
to  add  to  our  comfort.  After  we  had 
been  there  a  few  days,  I  almost 
began  to  love  her.  She  did  not  speak 
one  word  of  English,  but,  fortu- 
nately, we  could  both  speak 
French  well.     She  said  one  day : 

''  Ah,  madame  talks  well — better 
than — *'  and  there  she  stopped,  and 
went  quickly  out  of  the  room. 

I  think  she  did  more  for  us  than 
our  femme  de  mendge.  Almost 
every  day  we  found  fresh  flowers 
in  our  room  ;  we  always  knew  who 
had  put  them  there ;  but  when  I 
thanked  her,  a  look  of  extreme 
pain  would  come  over  her  face,  and 
gradually  pass  away  into  a  sort  of 
sad  contentment.  One  day,  when 
she  put  an  unusually  beautiful 
bouquet  on  our  table,  I  said,  "  I 
hardly  know  how  to  thank  you ;  " 
she  answered  very  quietly,  "  There 
are  no  thanks  needed,  madame ; 
'tis  all  I  can  do ! "  and  with  some- 
thing like  a  sob  she  left  the  room. 

As  the  days  of  that  beautiful 
August  wore  away,  we  lived  such  a 
peaceful,  happy  existence  that  I 
began  to  feel  it  would  be  the 
saddest  day  since  our  marriage 
when  we  were  forced  to  say  good- 
bye to  Pomic  and  to  the  "  Middle- 
aged." 

The  necessity  of  changing  a  large 
note  (there  being  no  money-chang- 
ers at  Pomic)  took  my  husband 
one  day  to  Nantes.  I  had  intended 
to  accompany  him,  but  feeling  very 
far  from  well  that  morning  I  could 
not  do  so ;  and  with  a  kiss  and  a 
laugh,  and  a  fond  injunction  to  me 
to  take  care  of  myself,  he  left  me. 
It  was  a  still,  sultry  day,  and  the 
first  time  we  had  been  parted  since 
our  marriage.  I  was  low-spirited, 
and  beset  by  all  sorts  of  fears.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  could  not  bear 
the  suspense  until  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  when  the  diligence 
would  come  thundering  down  the 


narrow  Grande  Rue.  Suppose  that 
even  then  he  should  not  be  in  it ; 
suppose  some  accident  should 
happen  to  him  in  Nantes  ? 

How  I  wished  I  had  not  let  him 
go  alone! 

The  dear  ^'  Middle-aged  "  was  so 
good  to  me  that  day ;  she  under- 
stood in  a  moment  my  anxiety,  and 
said  vdth  such  tact  and  sweetness, 

"  Monsieur  is  all  right,  madame ; 
the  diligence  will  bring  him  safely 
home  to-night.  Madame  will  soon 
be  happy  again ;  but  she  is  young  1 
I  do  not  wonder  she  does  not  like 
being  separated,  even  for  a  few 
hours." 

Then  she  brought  me  soup,  and 
tucked  me  on  the  sofa,  and  stroked 
my  hair  as  tenderly  almost  as  a 
mother  might  have  done,  and 
saying, 

"  Now  go  to  sleep ;  when 
madame  wakes  it  will  be  time  for 
monsieur's  return!"  she  left  me, 
and  took  her  knitting  out  on  to  the 
little  vine-covered  t&rroMe, 

I  was  only  dozing ;  and  suddenly 
I  heard  her  singing — oh,  so  sweetly 
and  plaintivelv! — an  old  English 
hymn,  to  whicji  I  think  the  words 
are 

My  God,  my  God,  vrhj  leav'st  thoa  me  ? 

She  did  not  sing  the  words,  but 
sang  the  whole  tune  through  with 
such  pathos  it  almost  made  the 
tears  rise  in  my  eyes.  I  called  out 
to  her, 

"  Come  here !  What  are  you 
singing?"  and  she  answered, 
rather  as  if  she  had  been  detected 
in  a  crime, 

"  Une  chanson  anglaise." 

"  Who  taught  it  you  ?  "  I  asked. 

"La  demoiselle  Anglaise,"  she 
replied  sadly,  and  with  an  effort ; 
"  at  least,  she  used  to  sing  it,  and 
I  caught  it  up." 

"I  wish,"  I  said,  "you  would 
tell  me  about  tMs  demoiselle 
Anglaise.  Did  you  care  for  her 
very  much  ?    Did  she  die  here  ?  " 
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"  No,"  she  answered  more  sadly 
still,  "she  did  not  die  here.  I 
hope  she  is  well  and  happy !  We 
loYed  her  very  much."  And  here 
her  voice  was  hardly  audible.  "  K 
it  would  interest  madame,"  she 
went  on,  trying  to  speak  calmly, 
*•  I  will  return  when  I  have  seen  to 
one  or  two  little  things  about  the 
house,  and  tell  madame  about  it." 

Some  little  time  afterwards, 
accordingly,  she  came  back  with 
her  knitting,  and  sat  down  by  my 
side  and  asked  me  '*  how  I  was  ?  " 
Then  she  knitted  on  in  silence  for 
a  few  minutes ;  and  the  red  August 
sunset  came  and  spread  a  rosy 
glow  over  the  little  terrasse  where 
the  grape-vines  climbed.  It 
bathed  in  red  glory  a  white-sailed 
ship  that  floated  by  ;  and  lastly  its 
mellow  ravs  fell  full  on  the  face  of 
the  "  Middle-aged  "  and  lit  it  up 
with  their  own  splendour.  I 
looked  at  her  and  thought  how 
well  the  sunset  had  done  in  not 
forgetting  her. 

When  the  red  tints  were  dying 
away  over  the  sea,  leaving  our 
little  salon  and  the  terrace  outside 
sunless,  she  began  in  a  voice  which 
was  now  quite  calm  and  steady : 

'  Well,  madame,  it  was  August, 
a  little  earlier  than  this.  I  was 
sitting  in  the  shop  with  Maman, 
when  I  heard  an  impatient  thump 
on  the  counter.  I  looked  up  and 
saw  a  demoiselle  and  a  very  young 
monsieur.  She  had  a  quantity  of 
dark  brown  curly  hair ;  she  had  a 
merry  smile ;  but  there  was  a  sad 
look  in  her  large  brown  eyes  which 
troubled  you  if  you  looked  at  her 
too  long.  I  felt,  even  before  I 
knew  her  very  well,  that  she  must 
have  suffered  a  good  deal,  young 
as  she  was.  That  day  I  thought 
she  could  not  possibly  be  more 
than  seventeen  ;  but  she  after- 
wards told  me  she  was  twenty -one. 

The  young  monsieur  was  very 
handsome.  He  too  had  splendid 
curly  hair,  and  his  eyes  were  large, 


brown,  and  sad  like  hers  ;  only  he 
had  more  beauty  for  a  man  than 
she  for  a  woman.  I  don't  think 
anyone  would  have  called  her 
pretty,  though  she  had  beautiful 
hair  and  eyes  and  a  neat  little 
flg^ure  ;  but  there  was  a  charm 
about  her  which  made  us  all  here 
take  to  her  from  the  very  first.  I 
saw  at  once  that  they  were  not 
French,  and  somehow  guessed  by 
their  appearance  that  they  were 
English,  though  we  had  never  had 
any  English  here  before.  I  sup- 
posed they  had  come  to  buy  some- 
thing, and  was  surprised  when 
mademoiselle  asked  me  in  her 
broken  French, 

"  This  house  is  to  let  ?    May  we 
look  over  it?" 

"Is    it    for    your     papa     and 
mamma  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,"  she  said,  glancing  at 
monsieur,  "  it  is  for  us." 
'*  Is  he  your  husband  ?  " 
"  No  ;  he  is  my  brother," 
It  seemed  to  me  very  extra- 
ordinary that  two  such  young  things 
— little  more  than  chiloren — should 
want  a  house  ;  and  how  did  they 
come  to  be  wandering  here  all 
alone  ?  But  they  appeared  to  see 
nothing  at  all  strange  in  the  pro- 
ceeding. They  ran  all  over  the 
house  like  children ;  they  clapped 
their  hands  when  they  saw  the 
view  of  the  sea ;  and  then  came 
the  awful  question  of  the  rent. 
"  Seven  hundred  francs." 
Oh,  how  their  faces  fell !  Made- 
moiselle got  up  and  whispered  to 
monsieur;  and  they  shook  their 
two  brown  curly  heads  together  in 
a  most  business-like  manner ;  and 
then  mademoiselle  (for  monsieur 
never  spoke  at  all)  said  in  a  voice 
that  tried  to  be  stem,  "  that  it  was 
too  much !"  But  they  did  not  offer 
to  go,  they  evidently  thought  we 
should  relent.  I  asked  them 
"  where  they  were  stopping  i*" 

"At  the  hoiel,"    they  said   in 
mournful  voices. 
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I  did  not  like  to  think  of  their 
going  away,  somehow.  They  were 
quite  strangers  ;  and  yet — I  don't 
know  what  made  me — but  I  went 
straight  to  maman  and  pleaded 
with  her.  I  said  we  might  not  let 
again  this  season,  and  it  was  better 
to  make  what  we  could.  So  she 
gave  in,  and  we  let  them  have  the 
house  on  the  terms  they  proposed. 
I  shall  never  forget  how  pleased 
they  looked,  though  they  evidently 
thought  it  best  not  to  let  me  know 
how  glad  they  were,  and  made- 
moiselle turned  back  to  say  "  they 
had  a  great  deal  of  luggage." 

She  certainly  did  not  exaggerate, 
for  the  next  morning  two  trucks 
quite  filled  up  the  front  of  our  shop. 
They  had  at  least  five  great  boxes, 
and  no  end  of  small  baggage ;  and 
what  amused  both  me  and  maman 
was  the  calm  business-like  way  in 
which  these  two  yoimg  people 
arranged  their  affairs.  They  paid 
the  garcon  what  they  considered 
right,  without  appealing*  to  us  at 
all ;  then  they  came  in  and  said : 

"  Perhaps  you  would  kindly  find 
us  a/emme  de  menage?" 

My  old  aunt,  who  was  staying 
with  us,  I  thought  would  do.  They 
seemed  pleased  to  have  this  matter 
arranged  so  easily,  and  after  a 
little  I  heard  them  running  busily 
up  and  down,  mademoiselle  singing 
all  the  time,  her  brother  sometimes 
taking  up  the  refrain  of  her  song. 
When  I  came  into  the  little  salon 
a  few  hours  afterwards,  I  hardly 
knew  it,  the  table  was  covered  with 
books  and  photographs ;  no  wonder 
they  had  so  much  luggage !  It  all 
looked  so  pretty  that  while  they 
were  out  I  put  a  large  bouquet  of 
flowers  in  the  centre  of  the  table. 
They  were  so  pleased  when  they 
came  in  and  saw  it.  Mademoiselle 
clapped  her  pretty  little  hands  and 
gave  me  such  a  bright  smile. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  first 
evening  they  were  here.  When 
dinner  was  over  they  went  out  and 


sat  on  the  tenuese.  Mademoiselle 
had  changed  her  dress ;  it  was  still 
blue,  but  she  had  a  white  muslin 
over  it ;  the  moonlight  was  shining 
down  on  her,  and  making  a  halo 
of  her  rough  brown  hair;  it 
streamed  fuU  on  the  young  mon- 
sieur's face  too,  and  made  him 
more  beautiful  than  ever.  They 
were  not  laughing  or  singing  now ; 
the  peace  and  beauty  of  the  scene 
seemed  to  have  subdued  their 
spirits. 

I  was  watching  them  and  think- 
ing what  a  pretty  picture  they  made 
out  there  in  the  moonlight,  saying 
to  myself,  "  Surely  they  can  have 
no  maman,  for  what  mother  would 
let  them  roam  about  the  world  in 
this  way  ?"  when  I  heard  my 
brother  call  to  me.  He  had  just 
come  home. 

(Here  for  the  first  time  her  voice 
faltered,  but  she  went  on  bravely 
after  a  little  pause), 

I  must  tell  you  he  was  our 
yoimgest ;  he  was  six-and-twenty 
then ;  he  had  always  been  deUcate, 
and  his  brain  excitable  ;  and  many 
had  been  the  days  of  illness 
through  which  we  had  nursed  him. 
He  was  our  darling — our  pet !  I 
said  to  him,  delighted  to  have 
something  to  interest  him, 

"You  do  not  kndw  who  has 
taken  our  house  now,  Charles  P  " 

''Mais  non,"  he  answered,  not 
much  interested. 

**  Well,  you  shall  see  when  you 
have  finished  your  supper!"  So 
then  I  took  him  to  the  terroMe  and 
showed  them  to  him,  and  he  whis- 
pered to  me  in  a  half -awed  tone, 

"  They  are  not  French  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  whispered  back,  "  An- 
glais." 

Mademoiselle  looked  round,  and 
I  said  to  her, 

"  Mon  fr^re,  mademoiselle  !  " 

''Bon  soir,  monsieur,"  she  said 
in  her  sweet  English  voice. 

He  never  took  his  eyes  off  her, 
there  in  the  moonlight. 
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(I  sighed  as  the  ''Middle-aged" 
told  me  this,  for  I  began  to  see 
that  so  he  must  have  looked  at  her 

And  loTed  Her  with  that  lore  that  waa  hia 
doom !) 

Well  (she  went  on),  I  don't 
know  how  it  was  that  every  one 
here  grew  so  quickly  to  love  them ! 
We  often  wondered  how  it  was 
that  these  two  young  things  came 
to  be  roaming  about  the  world  by 
themselves ;  and  one  day  I  asked 
Mademoiselle, 

"  Have  you  a  mother  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered  veiy  sadly, 
in  a  tone  of  voice  that  told  me  as 
plainly  as  words  that  she  could  not 
bear  the  subject;  but  I  ventured 
on  one  more  question, 

"  And  no  papa  ?  " 

And  to  this,  too,  came  the 
melancholy 

"No!" 

She  looked  so  sorrowful  I  could 
ask  her  no  more ;  but  it  was  no 
longer  any  wonder  to  me  that  these 
two  who  loved  each  other  so  weU, 
AS  we  could  see  they  did,  should 
like  to  wander  over  strange  lands 
together. 

I  never  dared  to  think  of  the 
time  of  their  going ;  and  as  to  my 
brother,  evening  after  evening  he 
was  on  the  terrasae  talking  to 
them.  Once  I  saw  him  touch 
almost  reverentially  the  bracelet  on 
her  arm  !  She  used  to  laugh  and 
talk  with  him  so  pleasantly.  I'm 
sure  she  meant  no  harm,  for  she 
was  a  great  demoiselle  in  England, 
and  he  was  only  a  peasant !  But 
evening  after  evening  now  I  noticed 
how  soon  he  came  home,  and  how 
fast  he  swallowed  his  supper,  some- 
times he  would  not  even  wait  to 
finish  it — he  was  so  eager  to  join 
them  on  the  terrasse. 

One  night  he  came  into  the  shop 
much  excited,  and  said  that  "the 
demoiselle  Anglaise"  liked  music; 
he  was  going  to  fetch  his  organ  for 
her.    He  brought  it  in  a  cart.    I 


remember  well  how  surprised  and 
pleased  Mademoiselle  looked  when 
she  saw  it  arrive !  Then  she  heard 
him  playing  and  singing,  and  when 
the  evenings  drew  in  those  three 
would  spend  hours  together  at  the 
organ. 

One  night  my  brother  got  a 
boat,  and  we  four  went  on  the  sea, 
and  he  sang,  and  so  did  mademoi- 
selle. He  had  a  beautiful  voice — 
poor  Charles ! 

When  they  had  been  with  us 
about  a  month,  my  brother  was 
asked  to  a  ball.  He  did  not  seem 
to  care  to  go  ;  but  I  persuaded 
him  to  do  so.  I  wanted  to  divert 
his  mind ;  for  I  was  beginning  to 
be  anxious  about  him.  He  was 
very  obstinate ;  but  when  mademoi- 
selle said,  "  You  had  better  go,"  he 
consented. 

"I  wish  mademoiselle  were 
coming  too  ! "  he  said,  looking  at 
her  with  such  a  sad  yearning  in  his 
eyes ;  and  she  answered  laugh- 
ingly, 

"  I  wish    I    were !      But  never 

mind — I  will  dance  with  you  some 
day ! " 

"What  day?"  he  said.  Then 
he  took  up  her  hand  and  looked  at 
her  rings ;  and  said  "  she  must  be 
a  grande  demoiselle  in  England!" 
He  was  dressed  all  in  his  best, 
ready  for  the  ball. 

"  And  you  are  a  grand  ga/r^on  to- 
day ! "  she  said. 

He  did  not  reply  to  her,  and  he 
never  answered  me  when  I  called 
out  to  him  that  he  was  going  to 
enjoy  himself  and  dance  a  great 
deal. 

One  day  soon  after  that  I  heard 
mademoiselle  say,  when  she  was 
talking  to  him,  that  she  loved  all 
flowers  dearly,  but  she  had  -a 
special  love  for  wild  flowers.  The 
next  morning  he  was  up  at  four 
o'clock.  I  heard  him  unfasten  the 
door  and  go  out.  I  could  not 
imagine  what  he  was  going  to  do ; 
but  two  hours  later,  when  I  was 
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downstairs,  he  came  in  with  such  a 
splendid  bunch  of  wild  flowers  !  I 
knew  how  far  he  must  have  sought 
for  them,  and  how  patiently ! 

He  looked  rather  shame-faced; 
and  I  saw  he  had  had  little  sleep 
that  night ;  but  there  was  a  look 
of  determination  in  his  face  which 
told  me,  as  plainly  as  words  could, 
that  as  long  as  he  could  see  and 
know  her  to  be  there,  he  would  do 
all  that  he  could  at  any  cost  to 
gratify  her  lightest  whim. 

"  Oh,  my  brother ! "  I  said,  in  a 
iialf-chiding  tone,  "  what  have  you 
been  doing?  Come  in  and  ha,ye 
your  breakfast,  do  ! — you  must  be 
half  dead." 

But  I  got  no  answer;  he  only 
walked  into  the  aoZon,  and  placed 
the  flowers  in  a  vase  on  the  table, 
touching  and  arranging  them  al- 
most tenderly.  Then  he  viewed 
them  them  with  a  look  that  was 
half  sorrow  and  half  triumph,  and 
said, 

"  Will  she  be  pleased  ?  " 

"Pleased?"  I  echoed  sadly.  I 
dared  not  scold  him.  "  Come  and 
take  your  breakfast,"  I  said  again; 
"  you  must  be  so  tired." 

He  ate  it  almost  in'  silence; 
sometimes  he  listened  to  the 
slightest  sound  on  the  stairs,  and 
a  sudden  light  of  hope  came  into 
his  face. 

"  She  won't  come  yet,"  I  said ; 
"  she  is  never  down  for  two  hours 
after  this." 

"  But  she  will  know  when  she 
does  come  ?  " 

"Yes,  surely,"  I  answered. 
"  Who  else  would  have  put  them 
there  ?  " 

Then  he  slowly  got  up  and 
went. 

"  Kiss  me,  my  brother,"  I  cried, 
before  you  go !  " 

I  wished  in  my  heart  at  that 
moment  that  the  demoiselle  Ang- 
laise had  never  come !  I  saw  his 
mind  now  was  full  of  only  her. 
"  But  he  will  get  over  it  when  she 


goes,"  I  said  to  myself.  "It  is 
not  possible  that  he  can  have  any 
serious  idea  of  her ;  he  knows  too 
well  the  difference  between  them !" 
and  yet  my  heart  was  very  heavy 
all  that  morning. 

About  two  hours  after  he  had 
gone,  mademoiselle  came  singing 
down  the  stairs  and  went  into  the 
salon.  She  looked  at  me  and  then 
at  the  wild  flowers,  and  for  the 
first  time  I  saw  a  rosy  conscious 
blush  creeping  all  over  her  cheeks. 
She  said  in  a  shy  voice  : 

"  Who  put  them  there  ?  "  — 
knowing  quite  well  who  had  done 
so. 

"  My  brother,"  I  answered. 

Then  she  looked  at  them  almost 
tenderly,  it  seemed  to  me,  and  said 
"  Oh  ! "  so  sweetly. 

"  I  shall  put  some  in  my  hair." 

When  he  came  home,  she  was 
sitting  out  on  the  tetrcutse  with 
some  of  his  wild  flowers  in  her 
hair. 

"  Ah,  you  are  kind,  monsieur !  " 
I  heard  her  say  ;  and  she  gave  him 
her  hand.  And  he,  he  never 
answered  her,  but  he  kept  her 
hand  a  little  while  in  his  ;  and  so, 
poor  boy,  he  had  his  reward  ! 

The  next  day  I  remember  well, 
he  was  ill  with  a  bad  headache,  and 
I  tried  to  make  him  stop  in  his 
room ;  but  about  eleven  o'clock  he 
would  come  down,  and  went  out  on 
the  terrasse.  I  know  mademoiselle 
was  very  sorry  to  see  him  looking  so 
ill ;  she  made  him  lie  down  on  the 
sofa  in  her  little  salon,  and  bathed 
his  head  herself  with  Eau-de- 
Cologne.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
hot  summer's  day,  when  the  room 
was  heavy  with  that  scent  and  the 
smell  of  the  flowers  that  still  stood 
on  the  table ;  and  my  brother  lay 
as  if  in  a  trance  of  bliss,  with  such 
a  look  of  peace  upon  his  face ! 

I  am  sure  mademoiselle  must 
have  been  fond  of  him,  and  deeply 
touched  by  his  devotion  to  her. 

One  day  soon  after  that,  there 
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was  a  peasant's  ball ;  every  inhabi- 
tant was  invited,  and,  of  course, 
mj  brother.  I  heard  him  say  to 
mademoiselle, 

"There  will  be  a  ball  here  the 
day  after  to-morrow ;  will  made- 
moiselle come  ?  " 

They  were  on  the  terrasae  as 
usual ;  the  moon  had  hardly  risen, 
and  it  was  almost  dark. 

"  They  have  not  asked  me,"  she 
said. 

"But  you  know  well,"  he 
answered  passionately,  "they  will 
all  be  too  honoured  if  you  come. 
They  all  love  you — ^the  demoiselle 
Anglaise ! " 

He  added  this  almost  in  a 
whisper,  but  she  heard  it. 

Remember  how  young  she  was  ; 
she  had  no  mother  to  tell  her  that 
it  was  strange  for  a  young  English 
lady  to  join  a  peasant's  ball ;  she 
thought  only  of  the  pleasure  she 
should  give  our  poor  Charles.  He 
went  on  in  so  low  a  voice  I  could 
scarcely  hear  it, 

"  You  will  dance  with  me?  You 
promised ! " 

"  I  will,  and  with  no  one  else." 

On  the  day  of  the  ball  Charles 
came  in  to  breakfast  looking 
triumphant;  he  had  two  splendid 
red  roses  in  his  hand. 

"  Where  is  she  ?  "  he  said. 

"  In  the  «aZo»." 

He  went  in,  and  laid  the  roses 
on  her  lap. 

"Mademoiselle  will  be  there?" 
he  said. 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  she  answered. 

The  ball  was  to  be  early ;  the 
dancing  began  at  three.  We  were 
there  from  the  commencement,  I 
and  maman  and  Charles.  It  was 
a  gay  scene ;  aU  the  nicest  girls  in 
Pomic  were  there  and  looking  their 
best ;  we  had  a  band  of  music 
from  Nantes,  they  played  so  bril- 
liantly, and  the  room  full  of  dancers 
looked  so  pretty  and  gay ;  but 
Charles  watched  it  all  with  apa- 
thetic eyes.    When  several  dances 


had  passed  by,  in  which  he  took 
no  part,  I  went  up  to  him. 

"  Charles,"  I  said,  "  are  you  not 
going  to  dance?  What  will  the 
demoiselles  think  of  you?  Be- 
member  how  you  disappoint  them ; 
and  poor  mam  an,  who  came  to  see 
you  enjoy  yourself,  will  be  so 
grieved!  Oh!"  I  said  urgently, 
"  go  and  dance !" 

That  seemed  to  rouse  him,  and 
he  muttered, 

"Yes,  yes,  you  are  right,  my 
sister;  but  the  time  goes  on  so 
slowly !" 

"  It  will  go  all  the  faster  if  you 
dance  ;  she  will  not  come  till  six — 
it  will  soon  be  that.  Go!"  So  he 
went,  but  with  lagging  feet. 

Many  of  them  came  and  whis- 
pered, 

"  Is  the  demoiselle  Anglaise 
coming?  Will  she  come,  do  you 
think  ?"  and  I  answered  curtly, 

"  I  don't  know  ;  perhaps  she 
will." 

When  the  dancing  had  gone  on 
a  long  time,  my  brother  came  back 
to  me,  looking  worn  and  fagged. 

"  Charles,"  I  said,  "  you  can't 
be  tired  yet?  You  used  to  love 
dancing  so  much !" 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  he  said,  "  but  let 
me  rest  this  dance."  He  sat  down ; 
he  wanted,  I  saw,  to  watch  the 
door. 

The  next  dance  began ;  it  was  a 
round  one,  and  in  the  middle  of  it, 
when  every  one  seemed  absorbed 
heart  and  soul  in  its  enjoyment, 
they  suddenly  all  came  to  a  stop. 
Looking  up,  I  saw  that  those  two 
dear  children  of  ours  had  come 
amongst  us ;  and  I  heard  a  whisper 
run  round  the  room, 

"  The  demoiselle  Anglaise  !" 

Even  the  musicians  paused  in 
their  playing  to  look  at  her.  All 
eyes  had  fixed  on  her,  as  if  she  were 
an  Enchanted  Princess  out  of  a 
fairy  tale.  But  it  was  no  wonder. 
What  a  contrast  she  was  to  us  all, 
as  she   stood  there    in    her   long 
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white  dress,  with  her  slight  figure 
and  small  dadntj  hands!  and  in 
her  curling  hair  I  saw  were  nestling 
my  brother's  red  roses!  Prom 
many  lips  came  hushed  words  of 
love  and  admiration. 

''How  beautiful  she  looks  to- 
night !*'  said  one. 

"Will  she  dance?"  wondered 
another. 

All  this  time  mademoiselle  stood 
leaning  on  her  brother's  arm,  and 
looking  hal£  frightened  at  the  com- 
motion she  was  creating.  As  for 
Charles,  he  said  not  a  word  at  first ; 
but  his  face  was  all  aglow  with  ex- 
ultation and  delight — he  was  not 
tired  now !  and  presently  I  heard 
him  mutter  triumphantly  to  him. 
self, 

"  She  has  my  roses  in  her  hair ! 

Then  the  music  struck  up  for 
another  round  dance,  and  I  missed 
him  in  the  crowd.  I  did  not  see 
him  make  his  way  up  to  mademoi- 
selle ;  but  when  I  caught  sight  of 
him  again  he  was  dancing  with 
her,  and  the  others  were  watching 
him  envyingly.  And  the  next 
dance  too  she  danced  with  him. 
When  that  was  finished,  I  heard 
her  say  to  him,  in  her  sweet  voice, 

"  Now,  Monsieur  Charles,  I  must 
go  !  I  have  enjoyed  it  very  much. 
You  see  I  keep  my  promises,  don't 
I?" 

"Then leaning  on  her  brother's 
arm  she  left  us. 

'•Somehow  the  ball  seemed  to 
flag  after  they  went.  The  dancers 
still  kept  on,  but  they  missed  the 
fair  vision  that  had  come  and  gone 
so  suddenly,  and  murmured  among 
themselves, 

"Where  is  she — the  demoiselle 
AnglaiseF  Has  she  gone  so 
soon  ?  " 

Charles  came  to  me,  and  said  so 
wearily, 

"  Sister,  I  am  tired ;  let  us  go 
home  ! "  So  I  found  maman,  and 
we  too  left. 

Well,    the    autumn  days    wore 


away,  and  the  evenings  were  grow- 
ing shorter ;  but  I  perceived  that 
as  the  sun  declined  my  poor 
brother's  infatuation  grew  stronger 
and  stronger.  In  fact,  if  we  had 
not  liked  mademoiselle  and  her 
brother  so  well,  we  must  have 
wished  they  had  never  come ;  but 
somehow  we  none  of  us  could  help 
loving  them.  As  for  poor  Charles, 
he  raved  to  me  of  "  mademoiselle." 
She  was  his  last  thought  as  he  left 
us  in  the  morning,  and  his  first 
words  when  he  came  panting  home 
were, 

"  Is  she  on  the  terrtiase  ?  " 

Before  he  had  half-finished  his 
supper,  he  would  tear  out  there  to 
join  her.  How  merrily  I  used  to 
hear  them  laughing  in  liie  twilight ! 
And  if  they  went  out,  which  they 
often  did  about  nine  o'clock,  to 
walk  on  the  sands,  I  knew  he 
always  followed  them.  Sometimes 
I  used  to  tease  him,  and  say, 

.  "  Charles !  do  not  love  mademoi- 
selle too  much ;  we  are  only 
peasants,  and  she  is  a  grand  demoi- 
selle." 

"I  know,"  he  would  answer 
sadly,  "  I  know." 

"  But  she  will  leave  us  so  soon, 
my  brother  ;  do  not  think  of  her 
too  much  1 " 

And  the  only  answer  I  got  again 
was 

"  I  know,  but  she  will  be  on  the 
terrasse  to-night." ' 

Something  here  made  me  look 
up  at  the  dear  "  Middle-aged."  I 
could  not  say  it  was  a  sob  that 
escaped  from  her;  but  it  was  a 
sound  of  mental  agony  such  as  one 
could  not  bear  to  hear  often, 

*  Do  not  go  on,'  I  said  beseech- 
ingly, *  if  it  pains  you  so  much.' 

After  a  pause,  she  replied  in  a 
calm,  sad  voice, 

'Madame,  as  I  have  begun,  I 
will  finish.' 

It  had  grown  so  dark  now,  I 
could  not  see  her  face ;  and 
perhaps  she  had  rather  it  had  been- 
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so.     In  a  few  minutes  she  went  on 
firmly, 

*  One  day  when  he  had  gone — 
and  his  last  words  had  been,  "  She 
will  be  there  to-night!" — a  tele- 
gram came  for  them  to  say  that 
*' their  sister  was  dangerously  ill, 
and  they  must  return  to  London  at 
once." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe 
that  day ;  only  I  remember  how 
white  and  scared  mademoiselle 
looked,  and  the  young  monsieur 
also  was  much  disturbed.  The 
news  came  on  us  like  a  thunder- 
clap ;  this  day,  then,  which  I  had 
been  vaguely  dreading  had  come 
without  warning:  and  our  dear 
children  must  leave  us  at  an  hour 
or  two's  notice.  I  did  what  I 
could  to  help  to  get  them  off  in 
time;  they  looked  so  miserable. 
Mademoiselle  hardly  spoke  a  word  ; 
but  once  she  threw  her  arm  round 
my  neck  and  said, 

"  We  shall  always  love  you ! " 

I  never  mentioned  my  brother 
all  that  day.  I  could  not;  but 
she,  amidst  all  her  grief,  remem- 
bered him,  and  said, 

''  I  should  so  much  like  to  have 
said  good-bye ;  but  tell  him  that  I 
shall  always  keep  these"  (taking 
up  the  flowers  she  had  worn 
in  her  hair),  "  and  remember  how 
good  he  was  to  me.  I  am  sure 
that  no  one  will  take  such  trouble 
to  get  me  wild  flowers  again.  Give 
this  to  him,  if  you  think  he  would 
care  to  have  it.  Do  you  think 
he  would  care  to  have  it  ?  "  she 
said  very  shyly,  giving  me  a  small 
jet  bracelet  that  she  used  to  wear. 

I  took  it,  and  murmured  faintly, 

**  L'annee  prochaine,  mademoi- 
selle ?  " 

She  answered  with  almost  a 
gleam  of  light, 

**  Yes ;  perhaps  so — if  my  sister 
gets  well.  We  shall  want  to  come 
back,  we  love  you  all  so  much." 

I  could  hardly  answer  her. 
Through  all  that  bright  September 


day,  while  I  helped  them  to 
pack  and  made  arrangements 
for  a  vehicle  to  take  them  to 
Nantes,  there  rang  in  my  ears  my 
brother's  last  words,  "  She  will  be 
there  to-night ! "  And  to-night,  I 
thought,  she  will  not  be  there  ! 

The  day  flew  by,  and  the  car- 
riage came  for  them  when  I  did  not 
think  it  could  be  nearly  time  for 
it.  We  all  cried — I  and  maman 
and  the  femme  de  menage ;  and 
mademoiselle  kissed  us  all,  and 
said  in  a  voice  that  was  half  sobs, 

*'  We  shall  be  sure  to  come  back, 
so  it  is  not  good-bye,  it  is  only  d 
Vannie  prochaine,^* 

Maman  had  filled  the  carriage 
with  grapes  and  flowers  ;  mademoi- 
selle waved  her  handkerchief  out 
of  the  window,  and  I  watched  it 
with  sad  eyes,  till  the  little  white 
hand  and  the  handkerchief  and  the 
carriage  were  quite  out  of  sight. 

Then  I  came  in,  closed  the  hall- 
door,  and  locked  the  door  of  the 
eaUmj  shutting  out  the  view  of  the 
terrasse  and  the  moonlight.  The 
little  salon  in  its  emptiness  now 
was  so  oppressive  that  it  almost 
made  me  shudder.  As  I  came  back 
into  the  shop,  it  was  quite  dark, 
save  for  the  rays  of  moonlight 
which  streamed  in  and  made  all 
the  things  look  ghostly. 

"  The  shop  is  not  lighted,  ma- 
man," I  said  almost  harshly. 
"  How  can  we  do  any  business  to- 
night if  the  shop  is  dark  ?  " 

By  the  moonlight  on  her  face  I 
could  see  the  tears  rolling  down 
her  cheeks. 

"You  are  quite  right,  my 
daughter,"  she  said  in  a  piteous 
tone.  "Do  light  the  lamp.  I 
hope  no  more  young  English  people 
will  come  here — it  makes  it  seem 
so  mournful  now  they  are  gone." 

"  Nonsense,  maman !  "  I  cried 
defiantly ;  "  it  will  be  all  right  to- 
morrow. As  for  us,  we  have  to 
get  our  living,  and  as  long  as 
people  pay  us,  it  should  not  matter 
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to  us  whether  they  are  young  or 
old.  We  are  too  poor  to  be  senti- 
mental." 

But  maman's  only  answer  was, 

"  What  will  Charles  say  when  he 
comes  in?  He  thought  so  much 
of  them,  poor  boy ! "  and  I 
answered  her  impatiently, 

''  Oh,  maman  !  maman !  he  must 
work  as  we  do." 

I  dared  not  give  way.  I  sat 
alone  in  the  kitchen,  and  prepared 
his  supper. 

"  Ah,  my  poor  Charles  !  "  I 
said  to  myself,  "  you  will  soon  be 
here ;  you  will  know  by  the  shut 
door  of  the  salon  and  the  stillness. 
I  shall  not  have  to  tell  you."  But 
when  I  heard  his  step  in  the  shop, 
some  instinct  made  me  run  to 
meet  him.  I  could  npt  bear  after 
all  that  anyone  but  myself  should 
speak  of  it  to  him.  I  loved  him  so 
much.  Oh !  if  I  could  only  have 
borne  his  pain  for  him !  To  my 
surprise  he  never  spoke;  but  the 
hard  set  look  on  his  face  told  me 
he  knew  all. 

"I  followed  him  into  the 
kitchen;  I  pushed  his  supper 
towards  him;  and  he  took  up  a 
piece  of  bread  and  mechanically 
broke  it  into  crumbs. 

"  Eat  your  supper,  Charles  !  "  I 
said ;  but  he  took  no  notice.  I 
shall  never,  never  forget  his  look  of 
despair !   At  last  I  ventured  to  say, 

"  You  have  heard  our  news  ?  " 

Then  he  burst  into  a  loud  hyste- 
rical laugh. 

"  Heard  !  Do  you  suppose  I 
have  walked  home  all  through  the 
village  and  not  heard  the  good 
news  ?  Don't  you  know,"  he  went 
on  in  a  wild  excited  way,  "  that 
good  news  alwavs  travels  fast  ?  " 

I  could  not  bear  it ;  I  put  my 
arms  round  his  neck;  he  did  not 
repulse  me,  he  only  said, 

"  Say  nothing  now,  my  sister ! 
To-night  I  cannot  stand  it;  to- 
morrow," almost  in  a  gasp, "  I  shall 
be  better." 


^'  But  the  next  morning  he  came 
down  with  the  same  look  on  his 
face ;  and  I,  who  was  longing  to 
comfort  him,  dared  speak  no  word 
of  sympathy.  There  was  something 
about  him  which  prevented  our 
uttering  a  word  upon  that  subject. 
In  the  evening,  after  a  pretence  o£ 
eating  his  supper,  he  went  straight 
out  on  the  moonlit  terrasaCf  and 
there,  where  she  had  sat  so  often, 
he  sat  looking  across  the  water, 
while  the  sea  sang  a  low  monoto- 
nous lullaby  to  his  grief. 

''I  could  not  bear  his  silence 
and  his  white  wan  face.  I  fetched 
the  bracelet  she  had  left  for  him ; 
and  before  giving  it  to  him  I  laid 
my  hand  on  his  head  and  smoothed 
his  hair.  I  did  so  long  to  comfort 
him. 

"  What,"  he  asked  in  a  sort  of 
awed  whisper,  "  is  over  there  ?  " 
pointing  across  the  water. 

"  I  hardly  know,"  I  said. 

Then  he  turned  to  me  and  took 
my  hand,  and  said, 

'*  My  little  sister  is  so  good  to 
me;  and  I  meant  to  have  been 
unselfish,  as  you  have  always  been ; 
but  I  have  been  a  trouble  to  you 
and  the  maman  always ;  and  now  I 
know  I  can't  struggle!  I  havo 
been  trying  so  hard,"  he  went 
on  in  a  voice  that  was  almost 
broken ;  **  but  in  a  day  or  two,  I 
hope,  I  shall  be  stronger  and 
better.  The  Bon  Dieu  will  help 
me  to  bear  it ;  I  ask  him  for  your 
sake  and  maman's !  " 

I  could  not  answer  him,  but  I 
softly  placed  the  bracelet  in  his 
hand.  He  uttered  no  exclamation 
of  surprise  or  pleasure,  but  only, 

"  Thank  you,  my  sister ;  it  was 
so  like  her !"  he  said,  with  a  sudden 
rush  of  tenderness,  and  then  I  left 
him. 

Well,  he  went  to  work  again  re- 
gularly, and  days  went  by,  and  the 
winter  came.  He  spoke  little  to 
any  of  us  now ;  but  always  in  the 
evening  he  went  out  about  nine 
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o'clock ;  and  I  knew  as  well  as  if 
I  had  followed  him  where  he  went. 
Oat  on  the  deserted  sands,  where 
she  and  her  brother  used  to  walk 
at  that  hour ;  there  night  after  night 
he  would  pace  up  and  down,  and 
there  in  the  bleak  night  air  he 
would  remain  till  half-past  ten,  the 
hour  when  they  used  to  return. 

One  night  it  was  cloudy  and 
blustering,  and  rain  was  imminent ; 
but  he  would  go  out,  it  was  no  use 
to  speak  to  him;  and  soon  after 
he  had  gone  the  storm  burst  forth 
with  tremendous  violence.  When 
he  came  in  about  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  he  was  wet  through  to 
the  skin  and  shiyering;  but  he 
looked  more  tranquil  than  he  had 
done  for  a  long  time.  I  took  off 
his  wet  things  and  gave  him  some- 
thing warm  to  drink,  but  still  he 
shiyei^d 

"  Oh,  Charles !"  I  said,  "  I  am 
afraid  you  have  taken  cold  !" 

"  Perhaps  I  have,"  he  answered, 
dreamily,  and  half  as  if  he  were 
not  sorry.  "But  don't  fret,  my 
sister.  I  will  go  to  bed  and  try  to 
get  warm." 

The  next  morning  he  was  very 
feverish,  and  we  were  most  anxious. 
I  lighted  a  fire  in  mademoiselle's 
bed  room  for  him.  He  never  said 
a  word  when  he  found  out  where 
he  was,  but  he  thanked  me  with 
his  dear  sad  eyes.  We  called  in 
the  doctor ;  he  shook  his  head  and 
said,  ^  it  was  a  very  bad  attack  of 
congestion  of  the  lungs;"  he  had 
evidently  caught  cold  through 
going  out  on  that  wet  night,  he 
was  too  delicate  to  stand  such 
weather. 

Charles  woidd  sometimes  lie  for 
hours  looking  out  of  the  window 
over  the  sea,  at  other  times  he  was 
restless  and  fancied  all  sorts  of 
things.  One  night  he  cried  out, 
"  She  will  cc>me,  she  will  dance 
with  me,  and  with  no  one  else!" 
Then  he  would  suddenly  change, 
and  moan,  "  You  might  have  said 


good-bye  to  me  !  You  will  say 
good-bye  ?  " 

He  got  worse  day  by  day ;  the 
doctor  said  it  was  a  very  serious 
case,  he  would  do  his  very  best  for 
him  ;  but  I  began  to  feel  that  when 
"L'annise  prochaine"  came,  our 
poor  boy  would  not  be  here  to 
see  it. 

One  day  when  he  was  much 
worse  than  usual,  so  restless  and 
imeasy  that  nothing  we  could  do 
would  soothe  him,  he  said, 

"  Sing  to  me !" 

He  was  so  weak  I  could  hardly 
hear  what  he  said;  but  I  knew 
what  he  meant,  and  so  I  sang  to 
him  mademoiselle's  hymn.  There 
was  no  light  in  the  room  save  the 
cold  winter  moonlight,  which  fell 
full  upon  his  bed.  When  I  looked 
up  as  I  finished  my  song,  I  saw 
him  —  my  dear  brother!  with  a 
radiance  on  his  face  I  had  never 
seen  there  since  the  night  of  the 
Peasants'  Ball. 

**  Hush !"  he  said,  in  a  sort  of 
breathless  whisper,  "  hush  !" 

"  Oh,  my  brother !"  I  cried,  in  an 
agony,  feeling  that  he  was  going 
to  leave  us,  "  are  you  happy?" 

"  Happy  !"  he  whispered,  "  yes ! 
But  hush !  don't  speak !  You 
might  startle  her ;  and  she  has 
come  so  far  to  see  me,  and  is  so 
tired  !" 

"Who?"  I  asked  trembling. 
He  answered  with  a  last  effort,  but 
with  a  smile  that  was  absolutely 
triimiphant  in  its  joy, 

"  The  demoiselle  Anglaise ;  and 
she  has  my  roses  in  her  hair ! " 

Then  be  sank  back  on  his  pillows 
and  spoke  no  more ;  and  before 
the  cold  dawn  came  creeping  up 
over  the  sea,  I  knew  that  he  had 
left  us. 

She  paused,  and  I  did  not  break 
the  silence.  After  a  moment  or 
two  she  softly  rose  and  left  the 
room. 

The  next  day  when  my  husband 
was  out  taking  a  walk,  I  wput  to 
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the  dear  **  Middle-aged,"  who  was 
knitting  on  the  terraeae  as  usual, 
and  said  to  her, 

"  Will  you  show  me  your 
brother's  grave  P  I  should  so  like 
to  put  some  flowers  there." 

"Yes,  madame,"  she  answered, 
laying  down  her  knitting,  "  I  will 
come  now ; "  and  we  set  out  in  si- 
lence. 

I  had  with  me  a  beautiful  bou- 
quet of  flowers,  which  I  had  bought 
in  the  morning  for  this  purpose. 
We  turned  into  the  peaceful  little 
churchyard,  and  there  she  led  me 
past  many  graves  till  we  came  at 
last  to  one  so  covered  with  flowers 
you  could  scarcely  see  the  inscrip- 
tion. 

As  I  read  "  Priez  pour  lui,"  I 


said  in  my  heart  that  the  time 
when  he  needed  our  prayers  was 
over ;  and  I  felt  how  good  it  was 
for  him  to  lie  thus  at  rest  in  that 
peaceful  little  churchyard,  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  waves.  He  will  won- 
der now  no  more ;  he  will  suffer 
no  more  disappointments ;  he  will 
never  be  grieved  or  glad  again.  I 
said  in  my  heart. 

There  was  rest  to  the  weary  spirit, 
Peace  to  the  qaiet  dead. 

Then  I  reverently  bent  down  and 
placed  the  flowers  on  his  grave ; 
and  we  silently  went  back.  But  it 
was  years  after  before  I  told  even 
to  my  dear  husband  the  story  of 
"  The  Demoiselle  Anglaise." 
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Pew  subjects  were  more  popular 
with  the  caricaturists  of  the  last 
century  than  the  public  dinner- 
table.  Collectors  of  prints  and 
etchings  must  be  familiar  with  the 
scenes  of  the  festive  board  which 
afforded,  such  infinite  scope  for  the 
humorous  fancy  of  the  artist. 
Dinners  and  the  people  who  eat 
them  were  satirised  unmercifully. 
Public  personages  noted  for  the 
conviviality  of  their  tastes  were 
presented  under  the  thinnest  of 
disguises  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  bottle  and  the  haunch.  Dis- 
tended cheeks,  noses  of  a  superb 
mulberry  hue,  and  paunches 
swollen  to  the  last  limits  of  endur- 
ance, betokened  the  zeal  with 
which  they  had  ministered  to  the 
wants  of  that  insatiable  deity  pro- 
fanely known  as  "  Number  One." 
The  floor  strewn  with  the  frag- 
ments of  port  bottles,  broken 
plates,  and  rejected  viands,  spoke 
of  the  ardour  of  the  attack ;  while 
from  the  walls  of  the  apartment 
plethoric  diners  of  the  previous 
generations  were  pourtrayed  as 
looking  down  in  approval  on  the 
religious  observance  of  the  customs 
which  themselves  had  handed 
down. 

It  is  perhaps  not  unworthy  of 
note  that  subjects  of  this  kind  have 
not  attracted  equal  attention 
among  the  comic  artists  of  the 
present  day. 

Even  the  so-called  satirical  jour- 
nals have  sought  in  other  directions 
for  the  subject-matter  of  their  car- 
toons and  verbal  portraits.  The 
dinner-table  is  let  alone ;  and  why  ? 


Is  it  because  we  have  ceased  to  dine* 
in  public  ?  On  the  contrary,  until 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  when 
the  scarcity  of  money  has  forced 
gourmands  of  all  classes  to  satisfy 
themselves  more  easily  with  the 
dishes  of  the  family  cook,  public 
dmners  were  never  ^known  in  such 
multiplied  variety. 

And  even  at  this  moment,  when 
the  universal  cry  is  that  money  is 
'^  as  tight  as  it  can  be,  Gk>d  bless 
you,"  it  is  remarkable  upon  how 
slight  a  pretext  the  appetising  art 
of  M.  le  Chef  is  called  into  requisi- 
tion, and  the  champagne  fetched 
up  from  the  dusky  recesses  of  the 
cellar. 

The  only  answer  is  that  we  dine 
more  moderately,  with  less  of 
gluttony,  less  of  wine-bibbing,  less 
of  riotous  extravagance,  than  in 
the  days  gone  by.  We  have  cer- 
tainly not  been  cured  of  our  pro- 
pensity for  good  living ;  and  public 
dinners  enjoy  perhaps  greater 
popularity  to-day  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time. 

Dining,  as  distinguished  from 
the  supply  of  bare  necessity,  is  in 
fact  a  thoroughly  English  institu- 
tion. The  love  of  it  is  universal 
as  the  love  of  horseflesh ;  it  is  found 
running  right  through  what  has 
been  graphically  called  a  vertical 
section  of  society.  The  directors 
of  a  company  meet  for  the  transac- 
tion of  a  little  special  business ; 
and  veiy  fatiguing  are  these  snug 
little  commercial  meetings  to 
the  gentlemen  who  take  part 
in  them,  demanding  that  lunch 
— "the    barest     trifle,     a     mere 
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snack,  you  know*' — should  be 
served  in  the  adjoining  room.  If 
we  glance  down  through  the  social 
grades  till  we  come  to  the  labouring 
classes,  we  find  workmen  at  their 
annual  holiday,  with  only  a  few 
hours  to  devote  to  feasting  in  the 
whole  year,  punctiliously  going 
through  all  the  solemn  forms  of  a 
regular  banquet,  with  the  usual 
toasts  from  that  of  '*  Her  Gracious 
Majesty,"  down  to  "  Our  able  and 
esteemed  Secretary,  long  may  he 
be  spared  to  us."  We  propose  to 
deal  more  particularly  with  the 
institution  of  dining  as  it  is  found 
in  perfection  in  its  historic  home, 
where  the  fabled  aldermen  do  con- 
gregate. 

The  city  is  no  less  the  centre  of 
conviviality  than  of  commerce. 
There  are  certain  famous  taverns, 
hotels,  and  restaurants  around 
which  cling  traditions  of  an  age  of 
festivities.  The  older  houses  espe- 
cially— their  names  will  occur  to 
many — ^possess  reputations  which 
extend  wherever  the  pleasures  of 
good  living  are  held  in  esteem. 
This  one  is  known  to  every  gour- 
mand in  the  coimtry  as  famous  for 
its  turtle  soup ;  that  one  has  a 
name  for  choice  brands  of  wine ; 
and  this,  again,  is  fondly  re- 
membered for  the  peculiar  ex- 
cellences of  a  pasty,  the  very 
memory  of  which  shall  cause  the 
eye  to  roll  and  the  mouth  to 
water. 

Presumably  there  are  few  per- 
sons confessing  to  a  weakness  for  a 
good  dinner  who  have  not,  at  some 
time  or  another,  dined  in  public  in 
the  City.  Everybody  abuses  City 
dinners,  and  everybody  has  fished 
for  an  invitation.  Probably  the 
quantity  of  abuse  which  is  heaped 
upon  the  practice  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  success 
attendant  upon  the  efforts  to 
procure  a  ticket;  and  we  know 
there  are  times  when  the  moral 
enormity  of  assisting   at    a    City 


dinner  presents  itself  in  an  un- 
usually strong  light. 

Many  different  aspects  arise 
under  which  it  is  possible  to  look 
at  the  custom  of  eating  one's 
dinner  in  public.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  the  social  aspect.  Public 
dinners  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  in- 
struments for  the  promotion  of 
social  and  friendly  intercourse. 
This  is  a  consideration  which  ought 
not  to  be  lightly  held  in  seasons 
when  the  pressure  of  daily  life  tends 
more  and  more  to  exclude  men 
from  the  society  of  their  fellows. 
It  is  the  argument  urged  in  favour 
of  public  festivals  by  many  who  ore 
no  friends  of  gluttony,  that,  were 
it  not  for  the  opportunity  of  their 
two  or  three  feasts  in  the  year,  they 
would  become  strangers  to  their 
oldest  friends.  Then  there  are  the 
social  reunions  of  countrymen  in 
London — the  "  United  Brethren  of 
Scotland,"  or  "  the  Friends  of  Old 
Ireland,"  would  know  little  of  each 
other  but  for  the  occasion  of  their 
annual  festival.  Public  charities 
would  become  mere  abstractions  to 
many  of  their  subscribers  if  it  were 
not  for  the  chance  afforded  at  the 
yearly  dinner  of  hearing  the  chair- 
man's statement  of  affairs.  Many 
men  know  the  charity  to  which  they 
subscribe  only  as  an  aggregate  of 
so  many  good  fellows  whom  they 
meet  at  dinner  once  in  the  twelve 
months. 

But  the  social  argument  may  be 
pushed  too  far.  It  has  been  urged, 
with  considerable  show  of  reason, 
but  without  much  underlying  truth, 
by  certain  bodies  whom  public 
opinion  has  accused  of  dining  with 
too  extravagant  frequency.  The 
Livery  Companies  of  the  City  of 
London  defend  their  continuous 
banquets  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  the  means  of  promoting  and 
extending  sociability.  This  is  an 
argument  they  need  to  make  the 
best  of,  and  one  that  is  used  with 
considerable  success  to  those  who 
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do  not  know  what  Livery  dinners 
really  are.  But  in  order  that  public 
dining  should  assist  in  the  spread 
of  social  communion,  it  is  surely 
necessary  that  the  diners  should 
be  constantly  greeted  by  new  faces 
instead  of  being  confronted  month 
after  month,  year  after  year,  by  a 
monotony  of  too  familiar  counte- 
nances. "  I've  dined  in  this  'ere 
hall,  in  this  'ere  seat  for  a  matter 
o'  fifty  years,"  said  a  very  ancient 
stager  to  his  neighbour  in  the 
gratified  tones  of  one  who  was  im- 
bosoming  the  stoiy  of  a  life  spent 
in  the  public  service.  The  old  gen- 
tleman (who,  by  the  way,  was 
carried  out  purple  in  the  face  before 
the  cheese  came  on),  was  proud  to 
number  his  years  by  the  dinners  he 
had  eaten  tmder  the  portraits 
which  hung  above  him  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,  who  had  doubt- 
less fed  even  to  the  purple  stage 
before  him. 

But  it  is  quite  possible  to  make 
a  fair  and  honest  case  for  the  City 
Companies  in  regard  to  the  fre- 
quency and  magnificence  of  their 
entertainments.  They  claim,  and 
with  justice,  that  they  are  the 
representatives  of  ancestors  who 
from  time  immemorial  have  been 
the  dispensers  of  hospitality  in  the 
city  of  London.  Even  at  this  day 
they  occupy  a  position  similar  to 
that  held  by  the  first  nobleman  of 
a  county.  The  duke  has  innume- 
rable calls  upon  his  liberality  which 
the  eminence  of  his  station  obliges 
him  to  respond  to.  His  castle  is 
the  centre  of  hospitality  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  he  must  at  certain 
periods  keep  open  house,  and  offer 
the  resources  of  his  establishment 
to  his  guests.  So  the  guilds  of  the 
City  are  to  the  trading  classes  of 
Loudon  what  the  nobleman  and 
the  county  families  are  to  the 
county  population.  Certain  high 
duties  devolve  upon  them  of  keep- 
ing up  traditions  of  banqueting — 
duties  which  one  is  boimd  to  say 


are  fulfilled  with  suuiptuous  exact- 
ness. A  dinner  with  one  of  the 
best  Companies  is  an  event  in  thu 
life  of  any  ordinary  person.  In- 
deed, the  exclusiveness  of  these 
entertainments  is  such  that  the 
securing  of  a  card  of  invitation  by 
a  complete  outsider  is  almost  an 
impossibility.  Boyal  personages, 
statesmen,  and  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  are  the  frequent  guests  of 
the  master  and  wardens.  The 
male  members  of  our  royal  family 
have  shown  themselves  particularly 
partial  to  dining  in  public,  a  fac-t 
which  some  consider  goes  far  to 
account  for  the  popularity  which 
they  enjoy.  The  last  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  father  of  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief, was  a  noted  honvivani, 
and  so  free  from  princely  preju- 
dices in  his  dining  that  he  would 
take  the  chair  at  any  charity  festi- 
val, and  drink  his  burgundy  with 
democratic  relish. 

With  regard,  by  the  way,  to  tht^ 
livery  companies,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  number  of  M.P.'s  who 
are  just  now  lending  their  dignity 
to  grace  the  dinner-tables  of  theso 
bodies.  The  fact,  taken  in  con- 
jimction  with  that  other  fact  of  the 
mquisitiveness  which  is  arising  as 
to  the  amount  of  disposable  funds 
in  the  keeping  of  the  companies, 
has  a  certain  significance  of  its 
own:  a  significance  which  iu  in- 
creased by  the  earnestness  with 
which  the  master,  in  proposinc^  the 
"Houses  of  Parliament,  coupled 
with  the  name  of  our  honoured 
guest,  the  member  for ,"  ex- 
presses his  hope  that,  "  should  any 
question  arise  in  that  august  body 
which  you  represent,  as  to  the  use 
we  make  of  the  great  wealth  at  our 
disposal,  you,  sir,  will  know  how 
to  resent  such  improper  curiosity." 
(Loud  applause  from  all  livery- 
men.) 

The  social  argument,  we  have 
said,  may  be  pushed  too  far. 
Public  dinners  serve  well  the  pur- 
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pose  of  keeping  alive  friendBhips 
which  are  already  formed,  but  it  is 
remarkable  how  little  they  fulfil 
the  functions  of  making  strangers 
acquainted     with     one     another. 
Placed  between  two  persons  whom 
jou  don't  know,  and  who  don't 
betray  the   least   desire  to   know 
jrou,  you  are  as  completely  isolated 
as  though  you  were  dining,  solua^ 
on  the  top  of  the  monument,  or  in 
the  middle  of  Sahara.    The  comi- 
cality of  such  a  situation  is  only 
equalled    by  its    distress.      Your 
neighbours     address     themselves 
only  to  th^ir  viands  (and  to  the 
waiter)  ignoring  your  presence  as 
entirely  as  though   you  were   an 
•extra  pepper-box.      You  will    be 
very    careful,    moreover,    in    the 
efforts  which  you  make  to  draw 
one  or  other  of  your  sphinx-like 
companions    from    their    reserve. 
With  the  best   intentions  in  the 
world   you    might    tread  upon   a 
moral,  a  political,  or    a  religious 
-com   of    such  extreme  sensibility 
that  the  owner  would  tingle  with 
pain  and  suppressed   indignation 
during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  ren- 
dering all  possibility  of  conversa- 
tion absurd.   It  would  be  repellant, 
for  instance,  to  receive  in  reply  to 
a  tentative    inquiry,  "Have   you 
seen  Mr  Irving  and  Miss  Terry  in 
the  Lady  of  Lyons  ?  "  a  frigid  re- 
joinder £rom  the  one  on  your  right 
that  he  was  a  "  Christian  man,  and 
never  went  to  such  places,"  and 
immediately  afterwards  to  learn  of 
him  further  from  the  one  on  the 
left  that  he  was  a  leading  light 
amongst    the    Evangelicals,    who 
would  consider  you  a  lost  sheep 
henceforth.      Such    people   really 
ought  to  wear  some  badge  of  their 
opinions,  which  would  prevent  the 
innocent     blind      from     running 
against  them  in  this  way. 

There  is  nothing  so  hopelessly 
dismal  as  to  find  oneself  in  the 
midst  either  of  a  party  of  old 
friends  who  talk  persistently  upon 


subjects  of  interest  only  to  them- 
selves, or  of  a  group  who  talk  to 
everybody  about  everything. 

And  this  leads  up  to  a  second 
consideration  of  pubHc  dinners  as 
curious  examples  of  the  willingness 
of  Englishmen  to  submit  to  volun- 
tary boredom.      For  there  is  no 
question  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
more    intolerably    bored    at    the 
dinner-table  than  anywhere  else. 
People  put  themselves  to  endless 
trouble  to  secure  invitations,  but, 
to  judge  by  the  expression  of  relief 
which  overspreads  their  faces  when 
dinner  is  over,  and  the  last  toast 
given,  their  labours  would  seem  to 
have  met  with  an  incomplete  re- 
ward.    The  reason  partly  is  that 
with  some  men  dining  is  a  duty ;  it 
is  expected  of  them  as  much  as  the 
appearance  in  the  family  pew  on 
Sunday.     So  they  exert  themselves 
to  go ;  and  swallow  the  regulation 
quantity  of  soup,  and  dnnk  the 
Queen,  and  make  the  time-honoured 
joke  in  the  toast  they  are  called 
upon  to  give,  and  are  very  heartily 
glad  when  the  whole  affair  is  over. 
Solemnity  is  the  true,  if  anomalous, 
character   of    a  good  many  City 
feasts — gorgeous  in  their  display, 
and  profuse  in  their  delicacies — 
a  solemnity  which    is  made    the 
more  apparent    by  the  avowedly 
festive    character    of     the     pro- 
ceedings.     From   this    the   tran- 
sition is  natural  to  a  third  aspect, 
under  which  we  may  turn  to  view 
the  festive  boards  of  the  City — ^the 
gluttonous  aspect.     And  here  we 
may  at  once  range  ourselves  on  the 
side  of  the  diners,  and  pronounce 
in  favour  of  the  moderation  which 
attends  all  public  ceremonies  of  a 
festive  chariaxster.    Gluttony  is   a 
blemish  of  the  past ;  it  expired  in 
the  three-bottle  heroes.     It  is  not 
of    course  intended  to  claim  for 
each  individual    member  of    any 
public  dinner  party  that  he  eats  his 
dinner  wholly  and  unexceptionally 
like  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian ; 
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but  this  much  is  to  be  insisted 
upon  with  emphasis,  that,  whereas 
gormandising  was  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  the  dinners  of 
the  past,  it  is  now  the  exception 
which  can  only  be  brought  home  to 
a  few  particular  cases.  Eating  in 
public  is  marked  by  as  much  good 
taste  and  decency  as  the  meals  in 
a  well-ordered  family.  The  dishes 
are  so  numerous  and  varied  that 
one  may  choose  his  favourite  morsel 
and  dine  with  the  frugality  of  an 
ascetic;  and  the  very  abundance 
of  good  things  necessitates  moder- 
ation. PubUc  functionaries  whom 
duty  takes  as  many  as  five  nights  of 
the  week  to  the  festive  board,  are 
often  amongst  the  most  frugal  of 
livers.  Abstention  becomes  second 
nature  when  one's  usual  dinner  con- 
sists of  from  twenty  to  thirty  courses. 
A  recent  Lord  Mayor,  no  ascetic, 
drank  no  wine  during  his  year  of 
office.  His  predecessor  had  a 
mutton  chop  always  placed  before 
him  when  he  dined  in  public. 
Both  Lord  Mayor  and  sheriffs, 
half  of  whose  official  reign  con- 
sists in  eating  dinners  (there  is  a 
good  deal  of  real  work  in  the  other 
half,  though)  are  always  attended 
by  their  own  servants,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  see  that  their  masters  dine 
as  comfortably  and  regularly  as  is 
compatible  with  public  feasting. 

Abstention,  or  at  any  rate, 
moderation,  is  indeed  the  general 
rule.  The  same  with  the  use  of 
wine.  A  tipsy  diner  is  a  curiosity, 
and  where  found  will  usually  turn 
out  to  be  a  friend  brought  in  by  a 
regular  member,  who  has  profited 
by  the  unwonted  opportunity.  The 
popular  idea  prevails  that  charity 
dinners  are  occasions  of  unlimited 
gluttony  to  the  men  who  attend 
them ;  but  this  again  is  a  falsity. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  those 
who  go  to  charitable  festivals  <find 
a  dinner  little  superior  to  that 
which  they  have  left  at  home,  and 
are    there,  as    we    have    already 


said,  for  motives  of  interest  in 
the  charitable  institution,  or  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  old  friends.  Many 
subscribers  prefer  to  send  their 
guinea,  and  dine  at  home,  sending 
a  clerk,  who  acts  as  a  willing  sub- 
stitute. The  question  is  often  put, 
"  Why,  then,  not  spend  the  money 
on  the  charity,  instead  of  on  the 
dinner  ?  "  Well,  in  some  exalted 
sphere  in  which  charities  could  be 
worked  without  the  assistance  of 
human  machinery,  the  possibility 
of  this  might  be  allowed.  But  as 
we  have  to  carry  on  our  charitable 
institutions  by  the  aid  of  human 
beings,  we  must  be  content  to  take 
all  the  ordinary  human  agencies 
along,  and  reconcile  ourselves  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  that  perfect  state  in  which 
the  ideas  of  charity  and  feasting 
shall  be  inseparably  divorced. 

But  the  individual  gourmand  is 
not  yet  an  extinct  being.  There 
are  few  dinner-tables  which  his 
presence  does  not  offend.  The 
waiters  know  him  of  old  :  they 
scent  him  from  afar.  He  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  excellences  and 
the  defects  in  the  cookery  of  every 
tavern  of  note  in  the  city.  He 
knows  the  quality  of  every  dish 
upon  the  menu :  there  is  no  mystery 
for  him  in  the  most  incomprehen- 
sible of  French  names.  He  takes  his 
seat  at  the  table  with  the  manner  of 
one  who  has  a  great  duty  before 
him,  and  who  intends  fulfilling  it 
to  the  uttermost.  He  opens  his 
menu,  places  it  against  the  decan- 
ter in  front  of  him,  and  tucks  his 
napkin  under  his  chin.  By  these 
preliminaries  you  may  know  him ; 
and  it  will  be  well  that  you  should 
recognise  him  at  the  first  so  as  to 
spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  trying 
to  engage  him  in  conversation ; 
for  he  is  there  not  to  talk  but  to 
eat.  Running  his  eye  down  the 
card,  he  ticks  his  favourite  dishes, 
and,  buttonholing  the  waiter, 
begins    to    worry  him    forthwith. 
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"  Now,  don't  forget ;  and  mind,  I 
can't  touch  it  underdone.  Crisp, 
you  know,  crisp  and  brown.  What's 
that  you  say — no  more  asparagus  ? 
Why,  you've  only  brought  me 
twice !  Ah !  guinea-fowls,  eh  ? 
Well,  if  there's  one  thing  I  have  a 
weakness  for  it's  a  larded  guinea- 
fowl  :  but  where  are  the  peas  ?  Oh, 
hang  it,  waiter !  you  know  this  will 
never  do — guinea-fowl  and  no 
peas !  Why,  you'll  want  me  to 
eat  spring  chickens  without  York 
ham  next  time  I  come  here. 
There,  take  it  away  ;  I  shan't  get 
over  this  for  a  week :  no  peas, 
eh?"  "Oh,  yes!  Look  here,  I'll 
have  some  of  these  peaches  d  la 
Condiy  and  let  them  he  a  la  Condi 
and  not  d  la  anything  else.  It's 
not  a  week  ago  that  a  fool  of  a 
waiter  brought  me  sudoiae  de 
creme  and  swore  it  was  ice  pud- 
ding. He  thought  I  didn't  know 
an  ice  puddirg  when  I  saw  an  ice 
pudding ;  but  he  made  a  mistake. 
And  I  say,  none  of  your  new  Stilton 
for  me,  you  know;  don't  try  to 
come  any  fresh  stuff  over  me,  be- 
cause it  won't  do  :  real  ripe,  and 
with  a  dash  of  old  port  over  it, 
that's  about  my  form."  Heaven 
help  the  waiter  !  his  assailant 
won't  give  him  more  than  six- 
pence. 

That  person  is  not  to  be  envied 
who  has  a  glutton  for  his  neigh- 
bour at  the  dinner-table ;  and  any 
attempt  to  draw  him  into  genend 
conversation  is  attended  with 
failure.  He  will  discourse  with  elo- 
quence upon  the  contents  of  the 
plate  in  front  of  him ;  and  between 
the  courses  will  not  object  to  dis- 
cuss the  food  question  from  his 
own  standpoint,  but  further  than 
this  his  conversational  powers  do 
not  go.  If  you  have  any  relish  for 
anecdotes  of  good  dinners,  with 
details  as  to  the  dressing  of  a  new 
salad,  and  the  new  sauce  served  up 
with  such  a  pudding  (which,  how- 
ever,    was    "spoiled     completely, 


hang  me,"  by  being  delayed  a 
moment  in  the  dishing),  you  may 
be  gratified  to  the  full ;  but  if, 
content  with  eating  your  dinner, 
you  do  not  care  to  discuss  it  in 
particulars,  and  endeavour  to 
change  the  conversation,  you  find 
yourseK  hopelessly  baffled.  The 
man  who  takes  too  good  care  of 
himself  inspires  a  feeling  of  con- 
tempt ;  but  there  is  a  feeling  of  pity 
for  the  novice  who  is  terrified  at  the 
waiters,  and  who  takes  all  dishes  as 
they  come,  whether  he  likes  them 
or  no.  One  is  seldom  witness  of 
such  a  lamentable  predicament  as 
that  in  which  the  youth  found  him- 
self  who,  having  cracked  a  bad 
6g^9  s&^  ^o  other  course  open  to 
him  but  to  declare  that  he  "  liked 
bad  eggs,"  and  to  make  himself 
horribly  ill  in  consequence.  But 
the  writer  has  seen  some  instances 
of  suffering  on  the  part  of  bashful 
men  such  as  might  not  imfitly 
compare  with  this  historic  case. 
Life  is  full  of  dilemmas  for  the 
over-bashful.  It  is  well  indeed  on 
dining  occasions  that  one  should 
scrape  acquaintance  with  the  special 
waiter  in  attendance.  Professed 
diners,  who  are  out  some  three 
times  a  week,  come  in  time  to  form 
an  acquaintance  amongst  the 
knights  of  the  napkin  which  may 
be  turned  to  considerable  advan- 
tage. The  waiter  who  knows  and 
remembers  your  weaknesses,  and 
can  surprise  you,  when  you  least 
expect  it,  with  your  very  fa- 
vourite dish,  is  a  true  friend,  and 
worthy  of  his  douceur.  At  the 
same  time  the  friendship  has  its 
disadvantages  ;  for  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  displaces  one's  dig- 
nity a  little  to  see  the  waiters 
nudge  one  another  and  salute  you 
with  a  friendly  nod  (as  who  should 
say,  "  Hullo !  here  he  is  again ; 
why  he  was  here  only  last  week. 
Law,  what  a  sight  o'  dinners  that 
man  do  eat ! ")  on  entering  the 
room ;  and  there  is  something  of  a 
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shock  giyen  to  the  sensibilities  on 
being  interrupted  in  a  oonyersation 
across  the  table  by  a  familiar  Yoice 
at  the  elbow,  "Wy,  'ow  are 
yon,  sir?  I've  bin  a  looldn'  for 
yon.  I  'ope  you're  being  weU 
served." 

The  great  dinner  itself  has  been 
described  to  weariness.  There  is 
a  sameness  about  the  menu,  which 
is  the  most  tiresome  part  of  the 
whole  thing.  When  you  have 
dined  once  to  completion  you  have 
dined  a  hundred  tunes,  so  far  as  the 
majority  of  the  dishes  is  concerned. 
Most  of  the  large  City  dinners  are 
served  by  two  or  three  well-known 
firms,  who  work  upon  a  fixity  of 
principle.  You  may  dine  at  this 
house  to-night  and  somewhere  else 
to-morrow,  and  eat  almost  exactly 
the  same  dinner  at  each.  This 
particular  season  of  the  year  is 
sacred  to  certain  known  delicacies 
which  it  would  be  a  sin  to  omit  in 
any  dinner  of  consequence;  and 
these  having  had  their  day,  will  be 
followed  by  others,  and  so  on, 
throughout  the  year.  But  these 
are  items  in  regard  to  which  the 
cook  is  dependent  upon  nature,  and 
for  the  monotony  of  which  he  is  in 
no  way  responsible.  It  is  in  respect 
of  the  dishes  which  are  the  concoc- 
tion of  his  own  fancy  that  he  is 
chiefly  to  blame.  Has  invention 
failed  him?  Can  he  no  longer 
produce  ?  Why  am  I  annoyed  by 
the  sight  of  the  same  pudding 
served  up  in  a  dozen  different  ways, 
and  given  a  new  name  each  time  ? 
The  compound  known  as  college 
pudding  is  a  favourite  subject  for 
these  experiments  of  his.  At  this 
hotel  they  sprinkle  nutmeg  over  it 
and  call  it  by  an  unpronounceable 
French  epithet.  At  another  it  is 
concealed  under  a  coloured  sauce 
and  palmed  upon  me  as  a  national 
German  sweet.  But  it  is  college 
pudding  all  the  same.  Given  the 
character  of  the  dinner — say  it  is 
a  livery  banquet  or  a  charity  dinner 


—and  ihemenu  may  be  told  before 
it  is  taken  from  the  napkin.  Tou 
know  that  here  they  wul  stint  you 
m  the  matter  of  wine,  that  the  soup 
is  a  weak  point  here,  and  that  there 
there  will  be  a  dinner  fit  for  an 
emperor,  perfect  in  every  detail, 
witn  oysters  before  the  turtle  and 
wines  to  suit  every  course.  There 
are  many  grades  of  dinners — some 
extravagantly  sumptuous,  some 
mediocre  in  quality,  but  all 
very  far  removed  from  the  ancient 
ideal  that  one  dish  alone  i» 
needful. 

Most  of  the  customs  associated 
with  dinners  of  the  past  are  dying 
out.  The  etiquette  of  taking  wine 
with  another  (an  insidious  excuse 
for  piutting  away  an  enormoua 
quantity)  is  fiist  disappearing,  and 
the  old-fashioned  "three  times 
three,"  in  drinking  the  health  of 
the  chairman,  with  the  accompani- 
ment, "For  he's  a  jolly  good 
fellow,"  is  already  obsolete  in  the 
best  assemblies.  Hard  drinking  ia 
becoming  a  rare  accomplishment.^ 
A  few  two-bottle  men  remain ;  but 
moderate  sipping  is  the  rule. 
Downright  drunkenness  is  almost 
unknown,  and  it  is  seldom  that  one 
sees  a  man  so  far  g^ne  as  to  mop 
up  the  contents  of  the  rosewater 
dish  in  his  napkin,  souse  his  face, 
and  call  to  the  waiter  for  **  more."* 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  coarser 
features  of  public  dining,  which  the- 
satirist  of  an  earlier  age  pourtrayed 
with  scathing  wit  and  vigour,  are 
being  smoothed  away,  and  that  the 
greater  polish  of  modem  manners, 
while  it  has  deprived  the  dinner- 
table  of  some  of  its  amusing  cha- 
racteristics, and  thrown  an  air  of 
tameness  over  scenes  of  once  wild 
bacchanalian  merriment,  has  at  any 
rate  made  it  possible  to  dine  abroad 
in  a  modest  and  sober  fashion. 
Time  was  when  moderate  drinkers 
dared  not  dine  from  home  for  fear 
of  incurring  the  reproach  of 
sobriety.       The    gentleman    who 
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should  boast  at  the  present  daj 
that  he  was  a  tippler  of  the  ''  good 
old-fashioned  sort "  would  not  find 
that  the  distinction  procured  him 
an  unusual  number  of  invitations. 
Times  are  changed :  we  do  not  dine 
as  we  did. 

The  fact  that  most  dinners  are 
served  by  a  few  great  firms  only, 
whose  special  business  it  is,  has 
brought  the  serving  of  the  courses, 
considered  as  an  art,  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection.  A  public 
dinner  for  say,  two  hundred  guests, 
has  to  be  planned  out  and  organised 
like  any  campaign.  Behind  the 
scenes  we  should  find  as  many 
workers  marshalled  under  men  of 
various  degrees  of  authority,  as 
might  be  found  at  the  production 
of  a  pantomime.  The  bland  waiter 
stands  at  our  shoulder  every  few 
minutes  with  some  fresh  relay  of 
delicacy,  piping  hot,  and  cooked  to 
a  turn ;  and  so  smoothly  does  the 
whole  thing  go,  that  we  fail  to 
realise  the  labour  of  brain  and 
hand  ijrhich  has  devised  and 
brought  the  service  to  such  perfec- 
tion. You  receive  a  plan  of  the 
tables  upon  which  you  gratefully 
find  your  name  and  titles  set  forth 
in  the  place  you  are  to  occupy  at  a 
not  unreasonable  distance  from 
H.R.H.  and  His  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop ;  but  you  do  not  remember 
that  anxious  clerks  and  managers 
are  scanning  a  plan  of  the  tables 
where  the  places  fiUed  by  these 
lofty  titles  l^ar  the  humbler  names 
of  Jeames  and  Thomas,  who  are  to 
wait  on  their  owners,  all  with 
their  exact  duties  chalked  out, 
as  if  on  a  skeleton  map  for  the 
Zulu  war. 

Upon  the  subject  of  after-dinner 
speeches  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  anything  new.  Carlyle  has 
somewhere  given  it  as  his  opinion 
that  Parliament  was  at  its  best 
in  the  days  when  the  King  dis- 
cussed affairs  of  moment  with  his 
barons  over  the  dinner-table ;  but. 


if  one  may  judge  by  the  after- 
dinner  utterances  of  the  average 
British  orator  of  the  present  hour, 
post-prandial  legislation  would  not 
be  largely  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  the  nation.      There  are  stock 
speeches  to  be  made,  as  there  are 
stock  dishes  to  be  eaten,  and  as 
these  are  at  nearly  every  dinner 
associated  with  the  names  of  a  few 
gentlemen  who  respond  vear  after 
year,  there  is  occasionally  lacking 
in  their  remarks  that  freshness  and 
spontaneity    which    aJone    makes 
after-dinner  speeches  tolerable.     If 
you  are  a  subscriber  to  the  *'  Asylum 
for    the    Children    of    Destitute 
Tailors,"  and  have   partaken  for 
any  number  of  years  of  the  anni- 
versary festival,  you  could  probably 
repeat  to  your  neighboturthe  whole 
of  the  Treasurer's  speech   before 
that     estimable     gentleman    had 
risen  to    his    legs,   and    whisked 
the  crumbs   off    his  waistcoat   in 
the    preliminary    flourish   of    his 
napkin.      You  know  that  he  will 
commence  with  a  few  philanthropic 
commonplaces    illustrative  of  the 
advantages  of  all  charitable  insti- 
tutions whatsoever,  and  of  those  of 
the  Asylum  for  the  Children  of 
Destitute    Tailors    in     particular. 
Approaching  nearer  home,  he  will 
dwell  with  nice  emphasis  upon  the 
peculiar  usefulness  of  the  tailor's 
calling,  and  will  probably  inform 
his  hearers  with  the  miction  of  one 
who  delivers  himself  of  a  new  and 
original    joke    that    "the     tailor 
makes  the  man."    If  he  be  any- 
thing of  a  literary  treasurer,  and 
have    chanced    at    any  time    to 
read  "  Sartor  Besartus,"  he   will 
assuredly  make  creat  capital  out 
of  the  story  of  the  king  and  his 
court,  whose  garments — ^tiiey  being 
in  solemn  council  assemblea — ^were 
on  a  sudden  whisked  away,  leaving 
the  unhappy  ones    dad    only  in 
natural,  if  imdignified,  nakedness. 
The  treasurer  will  then  go  on  to 
draw  a  touching  picture  of  the  un- 
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certainties  of  life,  and  of  the  per- 
Tersitj  of  circumstances  which  will 
occasionaUj  reduce  the  most  in- 
•dustrious  tailor— sitting  neyer  so 
cross-legged  and  brandishing  his 
needle  never  so  bravely — ^to  desti- 
tution and  absolute  want.  ''  And, 
gentlemen,  it  is  not  only  the  tailor 
who  suffers.  No,  gentlemen ;  were 
the  tailor  the  sole  victim  of  his 
own  misfortunes,  I  should  not  be 
here  to  plead  witii  you  this  night ; 
but  the  tailor  has  children. 
(Cheers.)  It  may  be,  gentlemen, 
that  the  wedded  life  of  the  tailor 
has  been  unusually  blest,  and  that 
he  has  his  quiver  full  of  them. 
(Loud  applause.)  It  is  for  the 
Httle  tailors  that  I  crave  ^our 
charitable  assistance  this  mght. 
(Hear.)  I  ask  you,  what  would 
become  of  those  dear  little  ones 
but  for  the  kindness  of  the 
founders  of  this  institution,  which 
receives,  and  feeds,  and  clothes 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  of 
them,  and  gives  them  one  guinea 
and  a  Bible — (hear,  hear) — on 
sending  them  forth  into  the  world. 
Gentlemen,  I  will  say  no  more — ^I 
need  say  no  more.  Look  around 
you,  and  if  that  sight  does  not 
move  you,  what  word  of  mine 
could  hope  to  do  so."  (Here  the 
treasurer  waves  his  hand  towards 
a  group  of  the  picked  children  of 
the  asylum,  who  have  been  ushered 
into  the  room  during  his  speech, 
and  who  stand — the  boys  in  clean 
collars  and  well-scrubbed  visages, 
and  the  girls  with  white  pinafores 
and  nosegays — marshalled  in  a 
long  line.  This  is  always  a  trump 
card,  and  never  fails  to  win  the 
suit ;  the  applause  at  the  sight  of 
the  children  is  deafening,  and  the 
change  of  pounds  into  guineas  is 
made  in  the  subscription  list  on 
the  instant.)  The  speeches  con- 
nected with  the  loyal  and  patriotic 
toasts  are,  of  course,  stereotyped. 
We  know  that  the  Queen  is  be- 
loved by  all  her  subjects ;  that  the 


Prince  of  Wales  is  a  true  son  of 
England ;  and  that  his  brothers  are 
model  princes,  and  their  wives 
the  pride  of  ike  nation,  and  we 
know  also  that  each  individual 
soldier  of  the  army  is  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  dauntless  bravery 
and  independence  which  inflamed 
Caractacus  and  the  warriors  of 
ancient  Britain.  We  are  convinced 
that  Britannia  still  rules  the 
waves,  and  that  Jack  Tar  is  the 
special  favourite  of  the  nation;  and 
nothing  would  persuade  us  that 
should  the  Auxiliary  forces  ever  be 
called  upon  to  defend  their  hearths 
and  homes  (''which  God  forbid, 
Mr.  Chairman,  sir,")  they  will  be 
foimd  to  the  full  as  efficient  as 
their  professional  brethren  in  arms. 
We  do  not  shine  in  after  dinner 
oratory;  we  have  little  imagina- 
tion, as  Lord  Beaconsfield  said — or 
did  he  not  rather  say  that  we  had 
a  great  deal  ? 

A  chapter  might  be  written 
upon  the  inconsistencies  of  the 
dumer-table.  Nobody  has  patience 
to  listen  to  the  speeches,  and  a 
general  tendency  is  observable  to 
sidle  towards  the  door  when  the 
toast  list  is  opened ;  yet  there  is 
universal  gprumbling  if  the  speeches 
are  not  brilliant — which,  by  the 
way,  they  are  not,  as  a  rule.  Gen- 
tlemen rarely  appreciate  the  music 
after  dinner;  they  talk  inces- 
santly ;  but  on  one  occasion  when 
the  songs  were  omitted  great  disgust 
was  expressed,  and  the  speeches 
appeared  to  faJl  more  flatly  than 
usual.  People  who  dine  regularly 
cannot  taste  a  quarter  of  the  good 
things ;  but  they  make  unpleasant 
remarks  about  ''economy"  and 
"  hard  times,"  if  any  of  the  usual 
delicacies  are  omitted.  The  fa- 
vourite argument*  on  behalf  of 
public  dinners  is,  that  they  pro- 
mote sociability;  but  during  the 
half  hour  (it  is  often  more  than 
the  traditional  quarter)  before 
dinner,  you  stand  awkwardly  with 
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jour  hands  beliind  jour  coat  tailsi  minutes ; "  or  the  'bus  which  will 

and  are  hungry,  and  immediately  ^'  just  bring  me  home  in  nice  time, 

on  the  remoTai  of  the  clotb  you  for,  do  you  know,  Tye  forgotten 

are  in  a  hurry  to  catch  that  '*  last  my  latch-Key,  and  mustn't  be  late.'^ 
train  "  which  always  starts  ''  in  ten  . 

'  AUTOLYCUS- 
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FAIRY    SUPERSTITIONS    IN    DONEGAL. 


THE  FAIRY  GTJEST. 

John  and  Peggy  Bonnel  liyed 
half -waj  Tip  Dooi^  nLoimtain,  in  a 
region  of  Sequent  mist  and  storm. 
Far  down  below  them  lay  Gartan 
Lough,  embosomed  in  rugged, 
furze-covered  hills ;  and  above  and 
around  stretched  mile  upon  mile  of 
mountain — acres  of  heather,  the 
abode  of  grouse  innumerable; 
patches  of  grass  where  droves  of 
sheep  and  cattle  grazed ;  and  inac- 
cessible heights,  Imown  only  to  the 
golden  eagle  and  her  wild  brood. 

Donnel  was  a  drover — i.e.,  he 
bought  up  cattle,  let  them  graze 
upon  the  mountains,  and  sold  them 
when  fattened.  He  was  very  com- 
fortably off,  and  his  cottage  was 
well  built  and  thatched.  He  found 
no  difficulty  in  paying  his  rent  to 
the  day,  and  had  always  abundance 
of  such  simple  food  and  clothing 
as  satisfied  his  desires.  It  was  a 
November  night  of  storm  and  rain. 
The  gusts  thundered  at  the  door, 
tossing  the  bare  arms  of  the  few 
Btunied  sycamores  that  grew  near 
the  house ;  they  had  swept  along 
mountain  defiles  and  across  the 
grey  waters  of  the  lough,  and  now 
shrieked  and  howled  madly  round 
the  gable.  An  occasional  lull  in 
the  storm  brought  the  clamour  of 
seagull  and  cry  of  plover  to 
Donnel's  ear.  He  locked  the  door, 
stuffed  a  wisp  of  straw  under  it  to 
keep  out  the  cold  wind,  and  sat 
down  opposite  Peggy  in  the  ample 
xshimney  comer. 

*'  €k>d  send  the  cattle  has  found 


shelter  the  night,"  said  he,  shaking 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pi^. 

Peggy  was  spinnms^.  She 
stoppea  her  wheel  suddenly  to  ask, 
^'Did  you  no  hear  something,  John, 
dear?*^ 

"  Ay,  Peggy,  I  heard  the  sough 
o'  the  wind." 

"Whist,  whist,  honey!  there  it 
was  again ;  it  wasna  like  the 
wind." 

"  Sure  it  was  the  seagull  an'  the 
plover,"  replied  her  husband,  care- 
lessly. 

Just  then  another  blast  of  hurri- 
cane swept  across  the  lake  and 
thundered  at  the  door,  tossing  the 
carefully-arranged  wisp  of  straw 
into  the  middle  of  the  kitchen. 

"It  was  a  pitiful  cry,  but  it 
wasna  the  birds,  let  alone  the 
wind,"  said  Peggy,  listening  in- 
tently. 

"  Wha  wad  come  to  we'er  door 
the  night?"  asked  John,  impa- 
tiently. "You've  aye  talkmg 
foolitchness  since  that  villain — 
that  thief  o'  the  world,  Tim 
O'Brien  went  awa'." 

Two  days  previously  the  servant 
had  taken  his  departure  without 
giving  warning,  or  letting  his 
master  and  mistress  have  the 
slightest  inkling  of  his  intention. 
They  had  both  been  overworked 
since  then,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  one  was  cross  and  the  other 
tired  and  nervous. 

Again  the  whistling,  raging  blast. 
Mrs.  Donnel  shivered,  and  mut- 
tered a  prayer  for  all  sailors  and 
wanderers  as  she  threw  more  turf 
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upon  the  blazing  bearth.  There 
was  a  strange  cry  at  that  very 
moment.  She  went  to  the  door 
and  unlocked  it,  and  while  the  wind 
burst  in  resistlesslj,  it  brought 
something  like  a  human  figure  in 
along  with  it. 

"  Woman !  woman  !'*  screamed 
the  outraged  husband,  jumping  up 
with  an  oath  to  re-shut  and  lock 
the  door. 

As  the  cloud  of  turf  ashes  began 
to  settle  again,  the  figure,  the  gift 
of  the  storm,  was  more  distinctly 
seen.  A  miserable,  stunted  boy, 
thinly  clad,  without  cap  or  shoes 
and  stockings,  crouched  over  the 
fire,  holding  his  perished  hands  to 
the  warmth.  He  had  red  hair, 
large  blue  eyes,  and  a  gentle,  intel- 
ligent face.  Peggy  Donnel  felt  her 
heart  drawn  towards  him  at  once. 

"  Poor  wean ;  but  you're  kilt  wi' 
the  wet  an'  cold.  Did  you  come 
far  the  day  ?"  she  asked. 

The  poor  boy  lifted  his  large  soft 
eyes  to  ner  face  without  speaking. 

**  Be  seated  an'  warm  yoursel' ; 
the  gude  man  makes  you  welcome." 

The  boy  sat  down  on  the  stool 
she  placed  for  him  before  the  fire, 
and  smiled  at  her  in  silence. 

"  Who  had  the  heart  to  let  the 
likes  o'  you  travel  the  night? 
What  do  they  call  you,  my  poor, 
wee  man  ?" 

No  answer.  ^*I  declare  he's  a 
dummy,  John,"  cried  she ;  "  the 
poor  wean !" 

The  storm  raged  on,  but  the 
wanderer  was  safe  and  happy.  He 
stretched  out  his  bare  feet  on  the 
warm  flagstone,  and  the  steam 
rose  from  his  rags,  which  had 
been  soaked  through  with  the  rain. 
Meanwhile,  Peggy  set  back  her 
wheel,  lifted  the  pot  from  the 
crook,  and  filled  a  wooden  bowl 
with  mealy  potatoes.  The  boy 
eyed  them  hungrily,  and  wh^n  she 
spread  a  handful  of  salt  on  a  stool, 
and  put  a  tin  of  milk  into  his  hand, 
he  required  no  further  invitation. 


JohnDonnel's  ill  tempervanished 
as  he  watched  the  child  eat  hiS' 
supper,  and  heard  his  sighs  of  con- 
tentment. 

''YThere  shall  he  sleep?  Jim 
O'Brien's  bed's  no  made  yet." 

"  I'll  shake  straw  in  the  comer 
there  near  the  fire,"  replied  Peggy, 
"an*  throw  a  wheen  sacks  over 
him :  he'll  sleep  rightly,  I'll  war- 
rant him." 

"Ay;  it  'ill  be  better  nor  the 
back  o'  a  dyke,  I'm  thinking,"  re- 
turned John. 

The  poor  creature  was  now  quite 
dry  and  warm ;  be  lay  down  on  the 
straw  that  the  kind  woman  pre- 
pared for  him,  but  he  first  caught 
hold  of  her  hard  hand,  and  pressed 
his  lips  upon  it. 

"  Ix>ok,  John,  look !  "  cried  she, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  "  did  you 
ever  see  the  like  o'  that  ?  " 

It  was  twenty  years  since  a  child 
had  slept  under  that  roof — ^full 
twenty  years  since  a  small  black 
coffin  had  been  carried  down  the 
mountain,  containing  Peggy  Don- 
nel's  son,  and  more  than  half  her 
heart.  She  dreamt  of  her  dead 
son  that  night  as  she  had  not 
dreamt  for  a  very  long  time.  She 
fancied  that  he  came  to  her  bed- 
side, and  begged  her  to  be  good  to 
the  friendless  child  for  his  sake. 

The  storm  lulled  before  dawn, 
and  by  the  time  the  Donnels  got 
up  to  their  work  ;  the  stranger  was 
up  also.  When  Peggy  took  her 
milk  pail,  prepared  to  go  out  to 
the  byre,  he  sprang  forwards, 
and  took  it  from  her  hand. 
Smilingly  she  consented  to  let 
him  help  her  to  milk  Moiley  and 
Buttercup,  and  strain  up  the  milk ; 
then,  while  she  made  breakfast,  he 
signed  to  John  that  it  was  his 
wish  to  assist  him  also.  Very 
useful  he  was  in  finding  the  cattle, 
and  driving  them  to  fresh  grazing 
ground;  and  he  did  a  hundred 
helpful  things  during  the  day. 
He's  a  sight  better  than  Tim 
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O'Brien ;  let  us  keep  him,  an'  he'll 
be  as  good  a  boy  as  we  could  get/' 
said  John  Donnel  that  eyening. 

**What  name  shall  we  call 
him  P  "  asked  Peggy,  quite  pleased 
at  her  husband's  proposal. 

^^Niel  wad  be  a  good  enough 
name,"  thought  John. 

So  the  dumb  boy  was  called 
'*  Niel,"  was  given  a  suit  of  grey 
freize,  and  shoes  and  socks,  and 
became  the  servant  instead  of  the 
truant,  Tim  O'Brien. 

A  season  of  extraordinary  pros- 
perity began  for  the  Donnels  from 
the  day  Niel  came  to  them.  No 
accident  happened  to  the  cattle 
that  winter  or  spring;  the  hens 
laid  diligently,  so  that  Peggy  made 
quantities  of  money  by  selling 
eggs ;  the  chum  was  always  so  full 
of  butter  that  the  sta!£E  would 
hardly  move  in  it ;  and  butter  was 
bringing  eighteenpence  per  pound 
in  Letterkenny  market.  If  Donnel 
sold,  he  gained  more  than  his 
neighbours;  if  he  bought,  every- 
thing was  cheap  for  him. 

"We  did  weel  to  shelter  the 
boy,"  was  he  wont  to  remark,  when 
any  striking  instance  of  Niel's  in- 
dustry or  cleverness  came  imder 
his  observation;  but  sometimes, 
to  his  wife's  anger  and  disgust, 
he  would  animadvert  upon  the 
large  appetite  of  his  Httle  ser- 
Tant! 

Niel  gained  the  goodwill  of  the  few 
neighbotirs  who  lived  on  the  moom- 
tain  ;  but,  what  was  more  remark- 
able, he  seemed  to  have  a  strong 
attraction  for  all  birds  and  animals. 
The  mice  sang  in  comers  of  the 
house ;  the  cock  and  hens  loved  to 
roost  on  the  rail  at  the  foot  of  his 
bed ;  the  cattle  lowed  and  horses 
neighed  when  he  appeared ;  the 
singing  birds  alighted  on  his 
shoulder  in  the  field;  and  the 
seaguUs  &om  their  island  in  the 
lough  flew  to  pick  up  insects  at 
his  feet.  An  indescribable  sense 
of  peace  and  well-being  hovered 


over  the  dwelling  of  which  he  was 
an  inmate. 

The  veiy  night  after  his  arrival 
he  made  a  handsome  bow,  and 
each  evening  while  Peggy  sat  at 
her  spinning-wheel  he  made 
arrows,  tossing  them,  as  he  finished 
them,  up  to  the  loft.  There  was  a 
large  sheaf  of  arrows  lying  beside 
the  bow,  but  he  never  shot  a 
single  one. 

"Why  but  you  tak'  your  bow 
an'  arrows  outbye  an'  play  yoursel 
a  wee,  Niel,  dear  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
O'Donnel,  when  the  bright,  spring 
evenings  came;  but  no  answer  of 
any  description  was  forthcoming.  It 
was  a  real  vexation  to  her  that  she 
had  no  means  of  discovering  why 
he  had  made  the  bow  and  went  on 
making  so  many  arrows. 

When  May  eve  arrived,  and 
flames  leaped  up  from  fires  on 
every  hiU,  and  dairk  figures  moved 
roimd  the  blaze — when  the  glow 
was  reflected  in  the  lough,  and 
the  gulls  flew  screaming  in  a  thick, 
white  cloud  from  their  island,  dis- 
turbed by  the  unusual  noise ;  and 
the  snipe  whirred  by,  bleating  their 
astonishment — on  that  most  en- 
chanting night  of  all  the  year,  Mrs. 
Donnel's  dumb  servant  was  greatly 
agitated.  More  than  once  he  went 
to  the  door  to  gaze  at  the  fair 
scene  without,  and  returning,  as  if 
with  a  strong  effort,  to  his  kind 
mistress's  side,  kissed  her  hand — 
his  favourite  mode  of  showing  his 
affection. 

"  He's  crying,  the  crathur,"  said 
Peggy,  on  one  of  these  occasions ; 
"  Maybe  its  because  you  scolded 
him  this  morning,  John,  for  just 
naething,  ava." 

John,  whose  temper  was  very 
hasty,  had  spoken  sharply  to  the 
boy  in  Peggy's  hearing. 

Things  went  on  thus  throughout 
the  summer  and  autumn  ;  but  when 
Hallowe'en  approached,  Niel  grew 
restless  again.  The  dry  ben  weeds 
shook  their  withered,  yellow  heads 
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in  the  cold  breeze:  there  they 
fltood  in  their  ugUness,  spread  over 
many  a  field,  ready  when  Hal- 
lowe'en came  to  turn  into  fairy 
steeds,  each  one  ridden  by  an  elfin 
rider.  Niel  went  out  in  the  moon- 
light on  the  mysterious  night,  but 
returned  in  time  to  smile  his  good- 
night to  Peggy  before  lying  down  on 
his  humble  bed ;  and  he  was  not  able 
to  tell  her  whether  he  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  faiiy  troop  or  not. 

One  November  morning,  a  year 
after  Niel's  .arrival,  John  Donnel 
came  into  the  kitdien  pale  with 
grief  and  dismay. 

*'  The  cattle  are  all  awav !"  he 

m 

eried — "  All  driven  off  the  mountain 
in  the  night.  Thieves !  Bobbers ! 
Oh,  Niel,  avick  !  Oh,  Peggy,  ma- 
voumeen,  what  'ill  I  do,  anyway." 

"  Gone  ?  Stolen  ?"  exclaimed 
Peggy,  and  she  was  unable  to  utter 
a  word  more. 

"  Ay,  gone — stolen !"  repeated 
the  bereaved  owner,  crying  bitterly. 

"  Whisht,"  said  Niel,  coming  for- 
ward quietly,  and  speaking  in  an 
authoritative  tone — "whisht  this 
minute,  an'  saddle  the  mare,  an'  let 
'  us  awa'  after  the  thieves  !" 

The  surprise  of  hearing  Niel 
calmed  John  at  once.  He  let  him 
bring  out  the  mare,  and  helped 
him  to  put  on  the  saddle.  Then 
he  mounted,  and  it  seemed  quite 
natural  that  the  boy  should  spring 
up  behind,  first  takmg  his  bow  and 
arrows  from  the  loft. 

''This  way,"  commanded  Niel, 
when  they  reached  the  high  road, 
"  I  see  the  tracks  o'  the  betusts." 

Donnel  could  not  see  any  tracks, 
but  he  suffered  Niel  to  guide  him 
at  each  cross  road.  The  day  was 
far  advanced  before  they  caught 
sight  of  the  drove  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  ahead  of  them,  accompanied 
by  two  coUeys  and  four  men. 

''  How  'ill  we  fight  a'  thae  thieves 
an'  rascals  o'  me  world,"  cried 
John,  again  reduced  to  the  depths 
of  despair. 


«  Leave  it  to  me,"  replied  Niel, 
bending  to  one  side,  and  snooting  an 
arrow  in  the  direction  of  the  drove. 

There  was  a  strange  commotion 
ahead  when  that  fairy  arrow  reached 
its  goal,  for  the  animal  hit  at  once 
turned  round  and  galloped  back  to 
its  owner.  Another  and  another 
arrow  followed  that  one,  till  at 
length  the  whole  drove  turned 
about,  and  presently  surrounded 
John  and  Niel. 

There  stood  the  four  robbers 
gazing  after  them  as  if  spellbound. 

"  Now,"  said  Niel, "  we  may  ride 
home  again:  the  cattle  ^nll  go 
before  us." 

On  and  on  they  rode,  driving 
the  recovered  heifers.  No  word 
of  gratitude  had  Donnel  spoken, 
and  as  the  glow  of  pleasure  caused 
by  the  restoration  of  his  property 
died  out  a  little,  his  usual  fretful 
temper  returned ;  but  Niel  did  not 
appear  to  notice  his  morose  silence. 

''  Will  you  be  pleased  to  stop  at 
this  house  bv  the  road,  John,  till  I 
get  a  drink, '  asked  the  boy,  who 
was  tired  and  thirsty. 

"We  havena  the  time  to  stop, 
an'  night  comin'  on :  sure  you  can 
wait  till  we  get  home,"  replied  the 
churlish  master. 

Niel  said  nothing  until  they 
reached  another  house  a  mile 
further  on,  when  he  again  made  his 
request,  and  was  again  refused. 
But  Donnel  himself  began  to  be 
thirsty  and  weary,  and  at  the  next 
roadside  cabin  he  drew  up. 

"Goodwoman,"  called  he,  "  be 
pleased  to  gie  me  a  drink." 

The  woman  hurried  out  with  a 
bowl  of  water,  from  which  Donnel 
drank ;  and  then  he  said  to  Niel, 
"  Here,  boy,  you  may  drink  now." 

"No,  John  Donnel,"  returned 
the  boy,  "  you  are  a  selfish,  un- 
grateful man,  an'  I'll  neither  eat 
nor  drink  mair  frae  your  hand.  I 
brought  your  cattle  back,  but  you 
wouldna  stop  a  minute  to  let  me 
drink;    an'  you'd  tak'  the  drink 
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Tonner  before  you'd  hand  the 
bowl  to  me !  If  it  wasna  for  Peggy, 
Pd  juBt  Bend  the  beasts  back  to  the 
thieves ;  but  I'll  leave  your  hoase, 
an'  that  'ill  be  punishment  enough 
for  you."  So  saying  Niel  jumped 
down  from  the  horse,  and  cumbmg 
&  ditch,  disappeared. 

"  Oh,  Niel,  avick !  Sure  I  didna 
mean  to  affront  you.  Oh,  come 
back !  How  will  I  get  the  beasts 
borne  anyway  ?" 

No  answer — ^no  trace  of  Niel, 
search  where  he  might !  With  the 
utmost  difficulty,  and  after  hiring  a 
couple  of  men  to  help  him,  Donnel 
did  succeed  in  driving  his  cattle 
home,  and  it  was  late  at  night  when 
he  entered  his  own  kitchen,  and 
sank  down  by  the  fireside. 

"  Where's  Niel  ?"  was  the  first 
thing  Peggy  said. 

Her  sorrow  and  dismay  over- 
whelmed her  as  she  listened  to  her 
husband's  story. 

**Oh,  John,  you  unfortunate, 
foolish  man,  don't  you  know  what 
you've  done?  You've  banished 
luck  frae  we'er  roof.  Sure  I 
knowed  what  he  was  the  minute  I 
heard  him  speak  this  momin'." 

The  poor  woman  threw  her  apron 
over  her  head,  and  wept  as  she  had 
not  wept  since  her  son's  coffin  left 
the  house  one  and  twenty  years 
before.  And  good  reason  had  she 
for  her  tears.  From  that  moment 
nothing  prospered  with  John.  His 
health  failed :  his  cattle  met  with 
accidents :  ill-luck  attended  him  in 
everything  he  undertook.  He  had 
indeed  abundant  cause  to  mourn 
for  the  loss  of  his  fairy  guest. 


THE  BLIND  EYE. 

A   FAIBT   TALE. 

Mbs.  McPhebsok  was  a  very  im- 
portant pereonage  in  the  townland 
of  Crohanroe,  having  something  to 
do  with  the  exit  of  her  neighbours 
from  this  troublous  life,  but  still 
more  with  their  entrance  into  it ;  in 


short,  she  was  the  sage  femme  of  the 
entire  district.  Her  duties,  there- 
fore, took  her  to  every  wake  and 
christening  in  the  countrv,  after  she 
had  attended  the  death  bed  and 
dressed  the  dead,  or  received  and 
welcomed  the  newborn.  She  spent 
few  nights  at  home  in  her  lonely 
cabin  by  the  roadside,  where  there 
were  none  to  bear  her  company, 
for  she  was  a  childless  widow. 

The  townland  was  very  exten- 
sive :  it  embraced  a  tract  of  well 
ctdtivated  country,  as  well  as  a  wild 
region  stretching  up  into  the  Done- 
gal mountains.  Crohanroe  took  its 
name  frem  a  rocky  piece  of  land 
where  furze  bushes  and  blocks  of 
granite  abounded.  The  high  road 
lay  between  this  picturesque  wilder- 
ness and  Mrs.  McPherson's  cottage, 
and  no  other  human  habitation  was 
in  sight.  Somewhat  lonely  felt  the 
good  woman  one  afternoon  after 
returning  from  Matt  O'Donoghue's 
funeral,  where,  out  of  respect  to 
the  family,  she  had  keened  herself 
quite  hoarse. 

She  was  having  recourse  to  her 
short  black  pipe  for  comfort,  whe]i 
steps  were  heard  at  the  door,  and, 
glad  to  welcome  a  neighbour  in  her 
solitude,  she  looked  round  briskly. 
A  stranger  entered — a  man  ap- 
parently between  forty  and  fifty 
years  of  age,  dressed  in  the  long 
tailed  coat,  knee  breeches,  and 
blue  stockings  then  worn  by  the 
peasantry. 

Mrs.  McPherson  bade  him 
kindly  welcome,  and  prayed  him 
to  be  seated. 

"My  good  woman,"  said  he, 
"  will  you  be  pleased  to  gie  me  a 
drink  of  water  ?" 

"  With  all  the  pleasure  in  Ufe," 
replied  she,  going  over  to  her  water 
can  and  handing  him  a  drink. 

"An'  where  do  you  get  your 
water,  ma'am  ?  "  he  asked,  when  he 
had  thankfully  returned  the  cup. 

"Why,  sir,  I  go  a  good  little 
piece  for  that  water — down  to  the 
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well  at  the  foot  o*  Donners  potato 
field." 

"  Why  do  you  go  that  far,  an'  a 
spriog  at  the  foot  o'  your  ain 
garden  ?  " 

"There's  nae  spring  ava  in  my 
garden,  sir." 

"Troth  is  there;  just  a  fine 
spring  bubbling  up  beside  the  ash 
tree."      ' 

Mrs.  McPherson  knew  that  there 
was  no  well  in  her  garden;  but 
being  too  polite  to  contradict  the 
stranger,  she  remained  silent. 

At  length  he  got  up  and  said  he 
must  be  going. 

"How  far  have  you  to  go,  sir ?  " 
asked  his  hostess. 

"  Not  far,  ma'am  ;  I'm  a  neigh- 
bour o'  yours :  I  live  on  Crohanroe." 

"  Crohanroe,  good  man?  There's 
nae  house  on  Crohanroe,  an'  I  never 
seen  you  before  to  my  knowledge," 
replied  she,  in  extreme  bewilder- 
ment. 

"  But  I  ken  you  weel ;  I'm  living 
on  Crohanroe  these  hundred  years." 

Mrs.  McPherson  stood  at  her 
door  and  watched  the  visitor,  who 
crossed  the  high  road  and  went  up 
to  Crohanroe ;  but  there  she  lost 
sight  of  him ;  there  T<rere  so  many 
furze  bushes  and  great  stones  that 
he  might  easily  be  hidden. 

Slowlv  she  turned  into  her  little 
garden,  and  walked  over  to  the  ash 
tree.  There,  sure  enough,  was  a 
clear  spring  bubbling  up  at  the 
root  of  the  tree,  and  wearing  a  re- 
servoir for  itself  in  the  gi-avelly 
soil !  She  rubbed  her  eves  ;  she 
pinched  herself ;  at  last  she  faltered 
out,  "  I  did  na  tak'  a  drop  but  one 
wee  glass  o'  poteen,  just  for  com- 
pany an'  civility  like  at  Shaun 
Doyne's,  on  my  way  frae  the 
funeral." 

No ;  she  could  not  understand  it 
in  the  least.  She  knit  her  brows 
and  puzzled  all  day,  and  was  still 
musing  upon  the  young-looking 
man  who  declared  he  had  Hved  on 
Crohanroe    for  the  last   hundred 


years,  when  she  heard  the  trot  of  a 
horse  on  the  road,  and  presently  a 
knock  at  her  door.  It  was  then 
night,  and  the  moon  had  lately 
risen. 

Mrs.  McPherson,  well  accustomed 
to  be  summoned  in  the  night,  was- 
not  much  surprised  to  see  a  man 
holding  a  horse  at  her  door. 

"You're  wanted,  ma'am,  to 
attend  a  lady,  a  friend  o'  mine," 
said  the  man.  "  Can  you  come  wi' 
me  at  wanst  ?  " 

"  Where  do  you  come  from,  sir  ? 
I  dinna  know  you,  an'  I  know  all  the 
people  in  this  country  hix  an'  near." 

"  Not  very  far,"  replied  he,  eva- 
sively, and  he  pulled  out  a  purse, 
and  showed  half  a  sovereign  and 
several  shillings.  "  I  was  bid  ofEer 
you  all  that  money,  if  you'd  come 
wi'  me." 

The  good  woman  had  never 
earned  such  wages  in  her  life,  and 
could  scarcely  turn  her  eyes  away 
from  the  attractive  sight  of  so  much 
money.  Her  scruples  were  at  once 
overcome,  and  wrapping  herself  in 
her  shawl,  she  locked  up  the  house, 
and  let  the  stranger  assist  her  to 
mount  the  horse. 

For  a  short  time  they  kept  to 
the  high  road ;  but  then,  turning 
into  the  fields,  they  passed  ditches 
and  hedgerows,  and  other  land- 
nuarks  well  known  to  the  good- 
woman. 

"  Why  surely  this  is  Squire 
O'Hara's  fields  ?  "  remonstrated 
she  at  last.  "  There's  nae  house 
that  I  know  anywhere  hereabouts.'* 

"  Mak'  your  mind  easy ;  we'U  be 
at  the  place  in  a  minute,"  replied 
the  guide. 

A  blaze  of  warm  yellow  light 
presently  mingled  with  the  cold, 
blue  moonlight.  They  were  ap-. 
preaching  a  stately  castle,  whose 
many  windows  were  illuminated. 
Squire  O'Hara's  house  was  like  a 
cottage  compared  with  this  castle ; 
and  Mrs.  McPherson,  who  had  been 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
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all  her  life,  had  never  seen  it  be- 
fore. But  she  had  no  time  to  ex- 
press her  surprise,  for  servants  in 
splendid  livery  hurried  out  to  help 
her  from  her  horse,  and  conduct 
her  into  the  castle. 

She  passed  through  several  rooms 
beautifullj  furnished  and  lighted 
with  countless  candles,  until  she 
reached  the  large  chamber  where 
her  patient,  a  handsome  ladv, 
lay  in  a  sumptuous  bed.  There 
was  a  fire  burning  on  the 
hearth.  Mrs.  McPherson  sat 
down  beside  it,  leaning  her  elbow 
upon  a  small,  white  marble  table 
that  stood  near,  and  gazing  as  if  in 
a  dream,  at  the  lady,  and  the  at- 
tendants flitting  about  the  room. 
One  of  them,  a  respectable-looking 
woman,  came  close  to  her,  and 
pausing  for  a  moment  as  if  to  dust 
and  arrange  some  furniture,  whis- 
pered '•  You  will  presently  be  of- 
fered cake  and  wine  ;  but  you'll 
neither  eat  nor  drink  in  this  house 
if  you  value  your  life." 

Mrs.  Mcpherson  trembled.  How 
she  cursed  her  avarice,  and  wished 
she  had  never  seen  the  gold  glitter- 
ing in  the  messenger's  purse. 
When  a  man  came  in  carrying 
a  silver  tray  laden  with  refresh- 
ments, and  pressed  her  to  partake ; 
she  civilly  but  decidedly  excused 
herself,  to  his  evident  chagrin. 

"  WiU  you  no  taste  the  spirits, 
then,  ma'am  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Paix  an'  troth,  my  good  gen- 
tleman, that's  a  drop  never  passes 
my  lips,"  replied  she,  oblivious  of 
the  glass  at  Shaun  Doyne's,  and  of 
many  a  cup  of  comfort  besides. 

*'  Do  tak'  a  little  sup,  ma'am ;  it 
will  lift  up  your  heart  bravely," 
persisted  the  servant. 

But  Mrs.  McPherson  saw  the 
woman  who  had  warned  her,  look- 
ing back  anxiously  at  her,  and  she 
again  refused. 

The  night  advanced.  There  was 
a  small  green  pot  lying  on  the 
table,  and    out    of  curiosity   and 


idleness  she  took  it  up  to  examine 
it.  A  short  time  afterwards  some- 
thing tickling  her  left  eyebrow, 
she  raised  her  hand  to  rub  it,  and 
marvellous  was  the  effect  of  that 
simple  action.  All  her  surround- 
ings were  changed  in  a  moment. 
The  lady  no  longer  lay  on  a  sump- 
tuous bed,  but  upon  the  damp 
ground.  The  carpets,  sofas,  chairs, 
and  tables  turned  into  grass  and 
ben  weeds:  The  gaily  dressed  at- 
tendants were  dwarfed  into  diminu- 
tive, green-coated  and  red-capped 
people,  and  the  stately  castle  itself 
vanished,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
old  trees  of  Squire  O'Hara's  fort. 

Mrs.  McPherson  was  so  terrified 
that  it  was  all  she  could  do  not  to 
scream ;  but  knowing  that  such  a 
course  might  be  suicidal,  she  con- 
trolled herself  and  made  no  sign. 
She  then  tried  the  effect  of  cover- 
ing her  left  eye,  and  looking  with 
the  right.  The  castle  and  its  fairy 
splendour  returned,  all  as  magnifi- 
cent as  it  had  been  on  her  entrance  ; 
but  if  she  used  the  left  eye  the 
horrible  metamorphosis  at  once 
took  place. 

The  patient  now  required  her 
care.  A  fine  son  was  bom,  whom 
she  dressed,  and  laid  on  the  pillow 
beside  his  mother.  Her  business 
concluded,  the  same  servant  who 
had  brought  her  to  the  castle, 
whispered  to  her  that  it  was  time 
for  her  to  go  home.  Never  were 
words  more  welcome.  She  hastened 
to  the  door  without  looking  behind 
her,  and  suffered  the  man  to  help 
her  to  mount  her  horse.  In  a 
trance  of  terror  she  rode  home, 
not  speaking  lest  she  should  show 
that  she  was  afraid. 

"  Here  are  your  wages,"  he  said, 
when  she  dismounted  at  her  own 
door. 

Caring  just  then  very  little  for 
the  money,  she  took  it  and  dropped 
it  on  the  window-sill.  The  mes- 
senger rode  off,  and  she  locked  her 
door  on  the  inside,  and  sat  down 
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beside  her  oold  hearth,  to  think 
•oyer  her  adventure,  and  congratu- 
late herself  upon  her  safe  return 
home.  There  was  a  glass  of 
poteen  in  a  certain  black  bottle  in 
the  cupboard;  she  drank  it  to 
cheer  her  quaking  heart.  The 
long  winter  night  was  over,  and 
she  had  not  been  half  an  hour  at 
home  before  daylight  made  its  way 
through  her  window,  and  fell  upon 
the  money  on  the  sill. 

Had  it  turned  into  dead  leaves  or 
bits  of  stick  ?  No ;  there  it  lay  a 
heap  of  bond  fide  coin  of  the  realm, 
consisting  of  a  half  sovereign,  five 
shillings,  and  sixpence.  She  ex- 
.amined  it  with  her  right  eye,  then 
with  her  left,  then  with  both  to- 
gether, and  the  result  was  the 
same. 

Strange  things  had  happened  to 
her  of  late.  The  visit  of  her 
.ancient  neighbour  from  Grohanroe  ; 
the  sudden  bubbling  up  of  the 
spring  at  the  foot  of  the  old  ash  ; 
and  lastly  her  night  at  the  Buchan 
fort.  When  the  sun  was  high  in 
the  heavens,  she  plucked  up 
courage  to  go  pretty  near  the  fort 
— at  least  to  within  one  field  of  it. 
There  was  the  mound  in  the 
Squire's  field,  with  trees  growing 
round  the  outer  edge,  and  rank 
grass  and  benweeds  m  the  centre, 
and  all  looking  just  as  usual.  But 
at  her  feet  lay  a  small  red  cap, 
very  like  those  she  had  seen  worn 
bylhe  fairy  Bervao^te.  She  picked 
it  up  and  hid  it  beneath  her  shawl, 
and  as  she  did  so  she  heard  distant 
music — music  that  was  sweet  and 
pleasant,  but  that  had  a  muffled 
sound,  as  though  it  came  from  some 
region  imderground.  She  remem- 
bered all  at  once  how  her  little 
brother  Mick,  dead  years  before, 
had  once  been  herding  in  the 
Squire's  fields,  and  had  come  home 
with  wonderful  tales  of  pipes  and 
fiddles  that  he  had  heard  while 
he  lay  with  his  ear  against  the 
ground. 


''  It's  a  gentle  place,  this  fort ; 
an'  so  is  Crohanroe,  to  be  sure," 
said  she  to  herself,  "  an'  FU  just 
tak'  the  bonnie  wee  cap  hame  wi' 
me  for  luck." 

So  the  red  cap  lay  on  the  dresser 
all  day ;  but  there  was  no  trace  of 
it  next  morning. 

"  It  wasna  for  luck  then,"  solilo- 
quised she.  ''  rd  ax  we'er  minis- 
ter what  he  thinks  anent  it,  only 
he'd  be  sure  to  bid  me  go  to  the 
meeting  regular,  an'  pay  my  sti- 
pends, an'  quit  takin'  the  wee  drop 
that  helps  me  through  wi'  my 
work." 

This  last  thought  decided  her 
not  to  consult  her  minister.  So 
she  told  neither  him  nor  anybody 
else  about  the  man  who  had  lived 
on  Grohanroe  for  a  hundred  years, 
the  spring  at  the  root  of  the  ash, 
her  night  at  Squire  O'Hara's  old 
fort,  and  the  little  red  cap  she  had 
brought  home  from  the  field. 

There  was  a  fair  held  half-yearly 
in  the  town  of  Donegal.  The  day 
came,  and  Mrs.  M'Pherson  put  on 
her  clean  cap  and  tartan  shawl, 
and  set  forth  to  spend  the  fairy 
money.  She  was  undecided  whether 
to  buy  a  pair  of  blankets,  or  a 
"  slip  of  a  pig  "  to  eat  up  the  po- 
tato skins  and  buttermilk. 

The  town  was  crowded  with 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  a  gay  scene  was  the  fair — 
the  booths  covered  with  such  goods 
as  would  be  most  tempting  to  poor 
farmers  and  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters. 

As  Mrs.  Mcpherson  stood  watch- 
ing the  sprightly,  black-haired 
maidens  teasing  their  sweethearts 
for  a  fairing,  and  the  mothers 
anxiously  countiug  their  halfpence, 
she  observed  a  dwarfish  man  mak- 
ing his  way  up  the  street.  He 
seemed  to  stop  at  every  stall  to 
take  something  or  other  off  it — 
now  a  cravat,  now  a  pair  of  socks, 
now  an  orange  or  a  wedge  of  bacon ; 
and  she  could  not  perceive  that  he 
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ever  paid  for  anything.  His  brown 
jacket  was  bulging  out  with  the 
quantity  of  goods  he  had  managed 
to  stow  away.  But  the  most  re- 
markable thing  about  the  whole 
sSair  was  that  the  owners  of  the 
stalls  did  not  appear  to  call  him  to 
account :  they  put  up  in  a  surpris- 
ingly philosophical  maimer  with 
the  loss  of  their  property — ^indeed, 
they  did  not  seem  even  to  see  the 
Uttle  thief! 

Nearer  and  nearer  he  came,  in 
and  out  among  ihe  crowd,  snatch- 
ing articles  from  the  booths  and 
stowing  them  away  upon  his  per- 
son. The  good  woman  tou<med 
him  upon  l£e  shoulder  when  he 
got  close  enough,  and  asked, 

"Why  do  you  tak*  the  things 
frae  the  stalls  without  paying  for 
them,  sir?" 

The  dwaif  did  not  reply  to  her 
question.  Instead  of  domg  so  he 
asked  another. 

"  Which  of  your  eyes  do  you  see 
me  with  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  With  my  left  eye,"  replied  the 
poor  woman,  wondering  at  the 
question. 

The  man  said  nothing  more,  but, 
making  a  sudden  spring  into  the 
air,  thrust  his  finger  into  Mrs. 
M'Fherson's  left  eye,  putting  it 
out  completely. 


THE  CEOOK  LADDER. 

A  LSGSNI)  OF  DONBOAL. 

SsyEBAL  old  crones  were  assembled 
in  Grace  M'Donagh's  kitchen, 
drinking  her  health,  and  that  of 
her  new-bom  daughter,  who  had 
just  been  dressed,  and  was  laid 
down  to  sleep  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  A  tribe  of  brothers  and 
sisters  were  packed  into  the  large 
bed  in  the  inner  room;  but  poor 
Grace  was  as  well  pleased  with  the 
vgly>  reduced,  new  comer,  as  if 
she  had  been  her  only  child. 

A  krod  mother,  excellent  wife, 
and  obliging  neighbour,  Grace  was 


yery  popular ;  so  the  good  women 
in  the  wide  chimney  comer,  drank 
her  health  yery  heartily,  and  wished 
Joseph  M'Donagh  at  the  same 
time  joy  of  the  child,  and  of  his 
new  situation,  that  of  bailiff  to  Mr. 
Todd,  of  Buncrana  Castle. 

The  house  was  built  in  an 
exposed  spot,  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
that  commanded  a  yiew  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  property  to  which 
M'Donagh  had  just  been  made 
bailiff.  Down  below  was  the 
castle,  nestling  in  gardens  and 
plantations,  and  beyond  it  lay  the 
old  town  of  Buncrana,  and  ther 
lough,  bold  mountains,  pale  in 
the  distance,  bounding  the  horizon. 
It  was  an  extensiye  and  beautiful 
landscape;  but  the  M'Donaghs 
had  no  idea  that  the  situation  was 
picturesque  —  they  knew  that  it 
was  cold  and  bl^Jc,  and  exposed 
to  eyery  wintry  storm  that  swept 
across  Lough  Swilly. 

As  Grace  slept,  and  her  attend- 
ants caroused  oy  the  fireside,  a 
feeble  little  wail  was  heard.  Mrs. 
Booney  got  up,  and  went  oyer  to 
the  foot  of  the  bed  where  she  had 
laid  the  infant.  What  was  her 
amazement  to  see  two  babies  where 
she  had  placed  but  one!  Two 
little  puckered  faces ;  two  lilac 
print  &ocks ;  two  white  pinafores  f 
There  did  not  appear  to  be  the 
slightest  difference  between  them. 

Mrs.  Booney's  cry  of  terror  and 
astonishment  brought  all  the 
women  round  the  bed,  and 
awakened  the  poor  weary  mother. 
Exclamations  of  "  Saye  us !  Dear, 
but  that  beats  all ! "  mingled  with 
the  feeble  wailings  of  the  two  babes. 

"  What  'ill  we  do,  anyway  ? 
There's  something  bad  an'  uncanny 
here ! "  cried  Mrs.  Booney. 
"  Which  o'  these  weans  is  the  richt 
ane?" 

"  Gie  them  to  me,  an'  hand  me 
thon  big  knife  off  the  dresser," 
said  the  mother.  ''  I'll  kiss  them 
baith,  and  the  one  my  heart  warms 
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to  will  be  my  ain  child ;  as  for  the 
other  one,  I'll  just  settle  it  wi'  the 
knife." 

"  Stand  back,  you  women,  there," 
commanded  Mrs.  Booney,  speaking 
authoritatively  in  her  character  of 
nurse.  They  obeyed,  sitting  down 
again  beside  the  fire. 

"  Now  gie  them  to  me,"  .  said 
Orace,  holding  out  her  hands. 

Mrs.  Booney  handed  her  one  of 
the  infants.  She  kissed  it,  and 
laid  it  beside  her  on  the  pillow. 

"  My  heart  warmed  to  it,  Molly 
Booney,  dear ;  that's  my  ain  child, 
2^ow  gie  me  the  wee  rascal  that's 
come  to  this  house  for  no  good 
end. 

She  took  the  second  babe,  and 
stretched  out  her  shaking  hand  for 
the  knife,  prepared  to  cut  its 
throat;  but  at  that  very  instant 
there  was  a  noise  heard  overhead, 
and  a  small,  beautifully  dressed, 
and  very  pretty  lady  came  down 
the  wide  chimney,  using  the  chain 
of  the  crook  as  a  ladder.  She 
bounded  over  the  fire,  across  the 
room,  and  stood  beside  the  bed. 

In  one  second  she  had  snatched 
the  child  out  of  Grace's  hands, 
and  ran  back  to  the  fireplace,  turn- 
ing to  shake  it  furiously  at  her,  as 
she  cried,  "  You'll  rue  the  day  you 
tried  to  hurt  my  child." 

She  sprang  upon  the  hob,  put 
her  tiny,  dainty  feet  into  the  links 
of  the  chain  one  after  another, 
mounted  them  as  a  staircase,  and 
was  out  of  sight  like  a  whirlwind. 

"  Oh,  my  poor  wean,"  sobbed  the 
exhausted  mother,  sinking  back 
upon  her  pillow,  "  she'll  hae  you 
yet." 

"Na,  na,  Grace,"  said  Mrs. 
Booney,  in  soothing  tones,  "  she'll 
no  get  your  wean  ;  but  it  'ill  tak' 
you  to  watch  it  weel,  an'  never 
leave  it  its  lane  in  the  house  unless 
you  put  the  tongs  across  the  cradle. 
But  sure  you  ha'  plenty  o'  childer 
to  watch  it." 

Joseph  M'Donagh  was  spending 


the  night  in  a  neighbour's  cabin, 
and  the  women  were  really  afraid 
to  venture  out  of  doors  to  <^  him ; 
besides  what  good  could  he  have 
done  had  he  been  there?  They 
sat  on,  telling  quaint  and  strange 
stories  about  the  wee  folk,  some  of 
which  had  been  told  them  by  their 
parents,  and  others  that  had  come 
under  their  own  observation ;  but 
aU  agreed  that  so  strange  a  circum- 
stance as  that  just  witnessed  was 
a  bad  thing  for  the  neighbouihood, 
and  especially  for  the  M'Donagh 
family. 

"  I  never  affronted  the  *  gentry' 
to  my  knowledge,"  sighed  the  poor 
mother,  "but  Joe  helped  Mr. 
Todd's  gardener  to  cut  down  the 
old  hawthorn  tree  on  the  lawn 
Friday  was  eight  days  ;  an'  there's 
them  that  says  it's  a  very  bad 
thing  to  do.  I  fleeched  him  not 
to  touch  it,  but  the  master  offered 
him  six  shillings  if  he'd  help  wi' 
the  job,  for  the  other  men  refused." 
She  sighed  again  and  shut  her  eyes. 

"  That's  the  way  of  it,"  whispered 
the  crones  over  their  pipes  and 
poteen,  '*  that's  just  it.  The  gude 
man  has  had  tihe  ill  luck  to  dis- 
pleasure the  '  gentry,'  an'  there'll 
be  trouble  in  this  house  yet." 

Grace  did  not  hear  these  cheer- 
ful prophecies,  for  she  had  dropped 
asleep. 

Weeks  passed  and  the  augury 
had  not  been  fulfilled.  Little 
Eliza  throve  apace,  but  her  mother 
never  lost  sight  of  her  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

She  lay  fast  asleep  in  her  cradle 
near  the  fire  one  day,  while  Grace, 
standing  at  the  dresser,  was  occu- 
pied in  cutting  np  vegetables  with 
the  large  knife.  All  at  once  a  tu- 
mult of  the  elements  arose.  A 
rush  of  cold  wind  hurried  up  the 
mountain,  and  whirled  round  the 
house.  Grace  was  startled  at  the 
sudden  sound,  and  dropped  the 
knife  in  terror.  The  door  burst 
open,  and   the    hurricane    dashed 
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into  the  kitchen,  oyertuming  the 
cradle,  and  driving  it,  bottom  up- 
wards, across  the  floor.  Grace  ran 
to  lift  it  up,  and  see  what  had 
become  of  the  baby.  The  little 
creature  was  crying,  and  both  her 
pretty,  straight  ankles  were 
twisted  and  her  feet  turned  in- 
wards. It  was  long  before  she 
ceased  to  scream. 

The  storm  subsided  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  arisen,  but  the  mysterious 
evil  it  had  brought  the  child  did 
not  end.  She  became  sickly  and 
very  fretful,  and  the  other  children 
grew  weary  of  nursing  her.  They 
had  been  very  fond  of  Eliza,  but 
they  now  began  to  dislike  her,  and 
the  poor,  overworked  mother  could 
hardly  ever  lay  her  out  of  her 
arms. 

Weeks,  months,  years  went  by. 
Eliza  was  five  years  old,  but  looked 
like  a  child  of  eighteen  months,  so 
small  and  shrunken  was  she.  She 
stiU  fitted  into  the  cradle,  and 
therein  spent  most  of  the  day.  She 
had  been  a  very  sorrowful  burden 
to  her  mother  siil  these  years,  and 
her  cross,  fretful  temper  had  driven 
joy  and  contentment  far  from  the 
cabin.  The  healthy,  rosy  elder 
children  were  sometimes  so  pro- 
voked with  their  wailing  sister 
that  they  woidd  have  hurt  her  if 
their  mother  had  not  watched  them 
very  carefully.  But  though  so 
sickly,  Eliza  was  much  cleverer 
than  any  of  her  strong  brothers 
and  sisters.  She  said  extraordinary 
things,  that  were  repeated  from 
house  to  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Mrs.  Booney,  happening  to  pay 
Orace  M'Donagh  a  visit  one  day, 
saw  Matt,  the  eldest  brother,  give 
Eliza  a  wicked  pinch  as  he  passed 
the  cradle ;  and  when  the  unfor- 
tunate child's  howl  had  a  little 
subsided,  the  wise  neighbour  took 
upon  herself  to  speak  a  word  in 
season. 

"Do  you  no  mind  what  hap- 


pened the  night  thon  wean  was 
bom,  Grace,  darlin*  ?" 

Do  I  mind  it  ?  Richtly  I  mind 
it,  Mrs.  Rooney." 

"  An'  the  time  her  feet  was  turned 
in?" 

"  Ay,  it's  weel  I  mind  it." 

"  Weel,  Grace,  if  you  tak'  my 
bidding  you'll  no  let  the  childer 
offer  to  touch  then  wean  to  hurt 
her,  for  if  you  do,  knowin'  what 
she  is,  some  black  trouble  'ill  be 
coming  to  this  house." 

"Is  it  a  wee  elf,  then,  Mrs. 
Booney,  dear,  that  was  put  in  the 
place  o'  my  ain  child,  do  you 
think  ?" 

"Is  it?"  cried  the  neighbour, 
scornfully ;  "  an  do  you  ax  me  sich 
an  innocent  question,  an'  you  work- 
ing wi'  the  crathur  these  five  year  ? 
Sure  enough  its  an  elf,  Grace 
M*Donagh,  an'  if  you  hurt  it  your 
ain  child  will  be  hurted  just  as 
much ;  an'  if  its  kilt  in  this  house, 
your  ain  child  'ill  come  to  its  end 
where  it  is — an'  that's  wi'  the 
*  gentry'  in  their  grand  parlours 
underground,  as  sure  as  I'm  a 
living  sinner  this  day  !"  concluded 
she,  dropping  her  voice  to  a  mys- 
terious whisper. 

Poor  Grace  was  deeply  im- 
pressed. She  called  her  healthy 
children  around  her,  and  threatened 
them  with  all  manner  of  penalties 
if  they  ventured  again  to  illtreat 
Eliza,  promising  to  complain  to 
their  &ther,  of  whose  more  ener- 
getic correction  they  all  stood  in 
much  terror.  But  she  had  a  ten- 
derness for  the  wailing  child,  so 
hated  by  the  rest  of  its  little  world ; 
and,  although  she  believed  Mrs. 
Booney,  she  believed  her  most  un- 
willingly. "  Maybe  the  poor 
crathur  '11  no  be  very  long  trouble- 
some. She  looks  but  sicUy  ;  she'll 
die  quietly,  an'  you'll  get  rid  o' 
the  trouble  that  way,"  said  the 
wise  Mrs.  Booney,  in  comforting 
accents,  as  she  got  up  to  take  leave. 

Grace  sighed.     She  took  Eliza 
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out  of  the  cradle,  and  pressed  her 
to  her  bosom.  Even  though  she 
were  a  changeling,  she  was  dearer 
to  the  woman's  heart  than  her  own 
child,  growing  up  somewhere  or 
other  in  f airyhtnd,  and  she  did  not 
wish  to  see  her  die.  For  the  true 
Eliza,  stolen  at  a  few  weeks  old, 
was  almost  forgotten;  while  this 
unfortunate  elfin  Eliza  was  a 
daily  trial  of  love  and  patience, 
and  had  been  so  for  five  years. 

Joseph  M'Donagh,  as  Mr.  Todd's 
bailiff,  had  often  dangerous  work 
to  do ;  and  Grace  was  uneasy  about 
him  if  he  did  not  return  home  at 
the  usual  hour.  He  went  out  one 
morning  to  serve  several  ejectment 
processes  upon  tenants  at  some 
distance  from  Buncrana,  saying  he 
hoped  to  be  home  by  four  o'clock ; 
but  the  day  waned,  and  there  was 
no  sign  of  him. 

''What's  keeping  him,  any- 
way ? "  was  the  question  that 
Grace  asked  over  and  over  again, 
as  she  paced  the  little  yard,  on 
the  look-out  for  her  husband,  for- 
getting that  her  offspring,  herding 
cattle  m  the  field,  or  playing  care- 
lessly in  the  gutter,  could  not 
answer. 

"  Mother,"  said  Eliza,  from  her 
cradle, "  my  father's  in  sair  trouble 
this  minute,  but  I'm  awa  to  help 
him." 

She  lay  very  unusually  quiet  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  seeming  to 
be  in  a  drowsy  state. 

"  But  he's  all  right  now— he'll 
be  hame  soon,"  said  she,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  opening  her 
eyes,  and  looking  gravely  at  her 
mother. 

Supper  was  ready.  The  door 
opened,  and  Joe  came  in,  covered 
with  mud,  and  with  his  clothes 
torn. 

"  Save  us,  Joe !  What  ails  you  ?  " 
cried  Grace. 

''I  served  the  notices,  Grace, 
dear,  an'  I  was  comin'  away.     I 


was  all  richt  as  far  as  the  wee  brig- 
at  Boshine,  when  six  o'  the  Brady 
an'  McLoughlin  boys  met  me  wi' 
stanes  in  their  hands.  They  pelted 
me,  an'  they  beat  me,  an'  I  thought 
I'd  be  kilt  entirely,  when  all  at 
once  I  was  awa  frae  them  at  the 
other  end  o'  the  brig,  an'  I  canna* 
tell  you  how  I  got  awa,  for  I  dinna 
know  mysel ;  but  just  I  was  there, 
an'  they  were  at  the  far  side, 
shouting  an'  cursing,  an'  shaking 
their  sticks  at  me.  It's  the 
quarest  thing  I  seen  in  all  my 
days." 

Grace  related  how  Eliza  had  told 
her  that  her  father  was  in  peril, 
and  what  she  said  about  going  off 
to  help  him. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  medi* 
tated  while  he  took  his  after  supper 
smoke.  He  was  a  quiet,  thought- 
ful man,  whose  voice  was  not  much 
heard  in  the  house ;  but  his  cogi- 
tations took  expression  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  addressed  to  hia 
assembled  family. 

''Childer,  if  one  of  yous  offers^ 
to  annoy  Eliza,  I'll  bresJc  that 
one's  bones." 

The  peaceful  days  that  now  com- 
menced for  the  poor  changeling  did 
not  last  long.  She  had  b^n  grow- 
ing  weaker  during  the  summer,  and 
when  the  cold  blasts  of  November 
came  she  died.  Grace  wept  pite- 
ously  over  the  tiny,  wasted  corpse, 
regfl^ess  of  the  reproofs  of  her 
neighbours. 

"  You  suldna  cry  that  way  for 
the  crathur,  Grace,  an'  you  knowin* 
what  she  was,"  said  Mrs.  Booney, 
severely. 

''I  dinna  care  what  she  was," 
replied  Grace,  giving  way  to  fresh 
tears.  ''  Sure,  I  ha'  nursed  her 
and  fed  her,  an'  waked  for  her  all 
these  five  year." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  her 
grief  was  quite  softened — ^longer 
still  before  Eliza's  history  ceased 
to  be  a  winter's  tale  at  Boshine. 


{To  he  cowlvnued.) 
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RHYMES    AND    EPIGRAMS. 

Bj  the  late  W.  H.  Habrison. 

I. 
'*  What's  A.'s  profession  ?  "  asked  a  friend.     Said  I, 

"  He's  under  Qovemment,  if  truth  they  tell." 
"  I  wish  devoutly,"  was  my  friend's  reply, 

"  His  wife  was  under  goTermnent  as  well." 

n. 

Said  H.  to  C,  "  Cut  care  like  me  ;  I'm  happy  at  all  times." 

Said  C,  "  Don't  boast,  you  know  you're  most  unhappy  in  your  rhymes." 

in. 

'*  So  B.'s  at  work  again !  I  am  so  glad. 
Hast  read  his  last  book  P  " 

"  No,  I  wish  I  had." 

IV. 
Despite  the  saws  which  learned  pimdits  quote. 
The  test  of  friendship  is  s^five-potrnd  note. 

V. 
"This  House  to  Let." 
After  two  years  of  artful  dodging, 
We've  lost  our  board  and  let  our  lodging. 

VI. 

QuBBB  Weather. 

The  earth's  so  dry,  no  spade  can  delve  it ; 

The  bumt-up  turfs  no  longer  velvet ; 

The  hedges  look  as  fire  had  caught  'em. 

The  trees,  too,  are  discounting  autumn ; 

The  leaves  all,  like  consols,  are  falling, 

Coincidence  that's  most  appalling. 

And  calculated  much  to  shock 

The  holder  of  that  ancient  stock. 

8 
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The  ponds  are  empty,  and  the  frog 
Croaks  bitterly,  "  they've  stopped  my  grog." 
The  pump's  as  dry  as  a  Bampton  lecture ; 
What  I  shall  do  I  can't  conjecture, 
Compelled  to  drink,  O,  cruel  fate ! 
My  whisky — as  imported — ruUe. 

vn. 

"  If." 

'Tis  sweet  to  stray  at  early  day 

When  dewdrops,  diamonds  mocking, 
Lie  thick  on  the  grass  wherever  you  pass, 

— If  you  don't  get  wet  through  to  your  stocking. 

'Tis  pleasant  at  mom,  with  hound  and  horn, 

To  rouse  the  red  fox  from  his  cover ; 
And  to  follow  the  chase  at  a  slapping  pace, 

— K  you  don't  come  to  grief  ere  its  over. 

And  'tis  nice  to  stroll  o'er  the  grassy  knoll, 

Where  the  cattle  are  grazing,  and  pull  there 
The  mushroom  white  and  the  wildflower  bright, — 

— If  you  don't  get  a  lift  from  the  bull  there. 

'Tis  delightful  to  range  the  woods  when  they  change. 

And  the  nuts  get  riper  and  riper, 
And  blackberries  sweet  invite  you  to  eat, 

— ^If  you  don't  get  a  bite  from  a  viper. 

It's  charming  to  float  with  the  tide,  in  your  boat, 

When  the  reeds  in  the  light  wind  quiver, 
With  your  sweetheart  or  bride,  such  a  duck,  by  your  side, 

— If  you  don't  get  a  duck  in  the  river. 

0  this  world,  which  at  present  is  not  very  pleasant. 

Would — all  the  philosophers  say  so— 
Be  exceedingly  nice — ^very  near  Paradise, 

— If  these  If 8  did  not  come  in  the  way  so. 
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SPIRIT    OF    THE    UNIVERSITIES. 

St.  John's  College,  Oahbbidoe. 

May  26,  1879. 

Thsbe  is  said  to  be  a  time  for  everjtliing,  but  at  tliis  date  of  the  year 
in  Cambridge  there  is  no  time  for  writing  letters.  And  were  there  the 
time,  there  would  be  no  hope  of  being  able  to  collect  one's  thoughts  suffi- 
denUj  to  compose  a  coherent  epistle.  Like  dummies  stuffed  with  gun- 
powder and  exposed  to  a  shower  of  sparks,  so  do  we  now  collapse  and 
burst  out  into  explosions  of  life  which  for  a  few  days  fill  the  sky  with 
brilliant  illumination,  while  a  spring  tide  of  welcome  womankind  flows 
eyerywhere  around  us.     But  we  must  try  and  attend  to  business. 

Since  it  is  university  mortals  in  especial  who  claim  the  proud  title  of 
''men,"  so  is  it  pectdiarly  appropriate  that  the  achievements  of  the 
University  Senate  should  be  styled  par  excellence  "  Acta."  During  the 
last  month  Graces  have  been  confirmed  with  regard  to  two  very  important 
questions.  On  the  8th  the  whole  of  the  new  scheme  for  the  classical  tripos 
was  passed,  with  the  exception  of  Regulation  9,  Part  I.,  which  was  non- 
plaoeted  by  82  to  58.  The  regulation  thus  rejected  was  one  providing  for 
the  arrangement  in  alphabetical  order  of  each  class  of  the  candidates 
who  are  successful  in  Part  I.  This  will  probably  be  amended  by  the 
substitution  of  liberal  brackets  for  bare  alphabetical  order. 

On  the  15th  the  Senate  confirmed,  against  cpnsiderable  opposition, 
the  entire  report  of  the  Syndicate  appointed  to  consider  the  scheme  for 
the  affiliation  of  local  colleges  to  the  university.  By  this  Act  it  is  pro- 
posed that,  to  any  college  in  the  British  dominions  the  majority  of  whose 
students  are  at  least  seventeen  years  old,  there  may  be  given  the  privi- 
leges of  an  affiliated  college,  on  condition  (amongst  others)  that  the 
university  be  represented  on  its  governing  body,  and  direct  its  examina- 
tions. Tlie  privileges  are  to  be  two-fold :  that  any  student  at  such  a 
college,  who  shall  have  gone  through  the  complete  course  of  three  years' 
work,  and  shall  have  passed  the  yearly  examinations  prescribed,  shall 
receive  a  university  certificate  of  approved  study ;  and  that  any  student 
who  shall  have  obtained  honours  in  the  final  examinations  of  the  course, 
shall,  on  entering  at  Cambridge,  be  excused  all  the  "Little-go,"  and  shall 
save  one  year  of  residence  for  his  degree,  in  case  he  shall  take  that 
degree  in  some  tripos.  Application  will  now  be  made  to  the  universitv 
Commissioners  for  power  to  carry  out  these  weighty  proposals,  which 
have  been  earnestly  pressed  forward  by  Sheffield,  Nottingham,  and  other 
large  towns. 

A  memorial,  signed  by  the  assistant  masters  of  the  chief  public 
schools  and  by  most  of  our  resident  Fellows,  will  also  be  sent  to  the 
commissioners,  begging  them  to  consider  the  advisability  of  altering  the 
plan  on  which  entrance  scholarships  are  at  present  awarded.  The 
memorialists  believe — and  their  views  are  to  be  separately  endorsed  by  a 
petition  from  the  Conference  of  head  masters — ^that  '*  the  present  system 
of  awarding  scholarships,  minor  scholarships,  and  exhibitions,   at  the 
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Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  persons  who  have  not  yet  com- 
menced residence,  is  productive  of  great  evil,  both  to  the  candidates 
themselves,  to  the  schools,  and  to  tiie  Universities."  They  therefore 
suggest  that  the  commissioners  should  very  strictly  correct  this  system ; 
and,  in  particular,  that  a  regulation  should  be  framed  to  limit  tiie  age 
of  competitors  for  entrance  scholarships  below  nineteen,  in  order  to  check 
the  injurious  custom  which  now  keeps  boys  at  school  until  a  too  advanced 
age.  The  memorialists  further  suggest  that  on  this  point  the  commis- 
sioners should  confer  with  the  Oxford  commissioners,  so  that  both  Uni- 
versities may  be  at  one  in  their  future  action. 

The  Cambridge  commission  have  fixed  to  begin  their  long-expected 
work  on  June  11,  when  Peterhouse,  by  reason  of  its  superior  antiquity, 
will  first  be  met  in  council.  With  the  opening  of  fresh  channels,  and 
removal  of  old  blocks,  there  is  promise  of  swifter  progress  and  better 
vent  for  much  expectant  energy  tnat  is  now  damned  up. 

Last  Wednesday  the  vacancy  in  the  Lady  Margaret's  Professorship  of 
Divinity  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Dr.  Charles  Anthony  Swainson, 
Canon  of  Chichester,  to  this,  the  oldest  chair  in  the  University.  Dr. 
Swainson,  who  was  bom  in  Liverpool  in  1820,  and  educated  at  the  Boyal 
Institution  of  that  town,  took  his  degree  as  6th  Wrangler  in  1841,  when 
Professor  Stokes  was  senior.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  elected  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Christ's,  was  appointed  Whitehall  Preacher  in  1849,  in 
1854  became  Principal  of  the  Chichester  Theological  College,  was 
Hulsean  Lecturer  in  1857,  obtained  his  Canonry  in  1863,  and  next  year 
succeeded  Dr.  Harold  Browne  as  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity,  wnieh 
post  he  now  vacates.  The  Lady  Margaret  chair  is  a  valuable  as  well  as 
a  very  distinguished  one,  but  the  late  Professor  accepted  only  a  portion 
of  its  endowments,  giving  up  the  remainder  to  found  scholarships  for 
the  promotion  of  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

Dr.  Lightfoot  himself  was  enthroned  at  Durham  last  Thursday  week, 
when  the  ceremony  was  in  many  respects  remarkably  impressive.  By 
some  picturesque  coincidence,  the  introductory  hymn  sun^  before  the 
service  was  the  same  one  which  a  crowded  audience  of  imdergraduates 
sang  with  such  memorable  effect  on  the  night  of  the  Professor's  farewell 
sermon  at  Great  St.  Mary's.  From  the  sermon  preached  by  the  new 
bishop  after  his  enthronement — a  sermon  steeped  in  references  to 
Butler — ^we  may  note  one  sentence,  in  which  he  told  his  hearers  that  it 
was  '*  not  by  fitful  gusts  of  religious  passion,  not  by  fervid  outbursts 
of  sentimental  devotion,  not  by  repetition  of  approved  forms,  and 
not  by  acquiescence  in  orthodox  beliefs,"  that  their  spirit  was  to 
be  changed,  and  their  life  made  better.  The  Bishop's  speech  after 
limcheon  was,  perhaps,  at  once  the  most  earnest  and  the  most 
humorous  ever  made  on  a  similar  occasion ;  and  every  reader  of  it  will 
join  in  the  hope  that  the  "  terrible  portent "  which  Dr.  Lightfoot  play- 
fully feared  to  have  found  on  the  coat  of  arms  of  his  see,  will  by  his 
clergy  be  carefully  prevented  from  becoming  at  all  realised.  In  the 
meantime  Cambridge  men  will  follow  the  new  Bishop's  doings  with  as 
much  interest  as  they  would  those  of  their  crack  marksman  at  Wimble- 
don, and  they  will  as  hopefully  look  out  for  his  success. 

Selwyn  College  seems  likely  soon  to  appear  above  ground,  as  the  sub- 
scriptions already  amount  to  20,000Z.  Bmldings  are  to  be  erected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newnham  Hall,  for  the  accommodation  at  first  of  sixty 
students.    The  Hon.  and  Bev.  A.  T.  Lyttelton,  who  has  just  been  ap- 
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pointed  Warden,  was  senior  in  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos  of  1873,  and, 
like  the  rest  of  his  family,  is  very  distinguished  in  athletics. 

At  the  Union  this  term  there  have  been  two  large  debates.  At  the 
first  of  these,  a  motion  disapproving  of  the  proposal  to  open  museums 
on  Sundays  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  108  to  34 ;  and  at  the  second, 
the  House  expressed  its  "  sympathy  with  the  movement  for  the  higher 
education  of  Women,"  by  85  votes  against  58.  An  amendment,  that 
this  sympathy  was  specially  aroused  by  the  new  openings  thereby  held 
out  to  women  in  professional  and  political  life,  was  repudiated  by  75  to 
33.  This  ''Ladies'  Debate"  is  the  spring  rhetorical  show  of  the 
season,  and  is  alway  marked  by  a  gallery  full  of  those  fair  beings 
who  are  its  raiaon  cPetre;  on  the  floor  below  may  then  be  seen  the 
delightful  spectacle  of  early  manhood,  overladen  with  new  ideas,  and 
untroubled  by  any  suggestions  of  humour,  seriously  discharging  long 
syllogisms  of  profound  nonsense  concerning  the  nature  of  those  helpless 
goddesses  who  gaze  down  upon  the  speaker  in  a  mood  of  mixed  admira- 
tion and  wonder.  Debates  are  at  a  discount  this  term,  and  the 
committee  therefore  enlivened  the  programme  by  the  creation  of  a 
somewhat  violent  storm  in  a  tea-pot.  They  discovered  that  some 
member  had,  in  breach  of  a  certain  law,  been  reporting  their  business 
proceedings  to  two  newspapers  ;  and,  failing  to  fasten  upon  the  culprit, 
they  asked  the  House  to  make  the  law  a  little  more  stringent.  But  the 
House  would  not  rise  to  the  occasion,  although  mtich  indignation  was 
thrown  about  broadcast.  Indignation,  however,  being  of  itself  a  poor 
detective,  the  illegal  member  still  remains  unpunished,  and  the  question 
will  come  up  again,  when  perhaps  the  law  against  reporting  will  be 
relaxed. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  turn  the  old  Com  Exchange  here  into  a 
theatre,  but  this  auda<;ious  suggestion  has  evoked  intense  opposition, 
and  the  proposed  lessee  is  at  present  overbid,  the  necessary  sum,  so  it  is 
stated,  being  raised  by  subscription  from  people  whose  convictions 
are  perhaps  stronger  than  their  judgment.  It  is  strange  how  people 
will  sternly  oppose  a  theatre,  but  at  the  same  time  complacently  leave  in 
full  force  other  evening  amusements — amusements  not  characterised  by 
that  contact  of  social  opinion  and  that  wholesome  publicity  which  marK 
the  stage.  In  connection  with  this  question,  the  Yorkshire  Post  of  May 
10th  says :  '*  Dr.  Lightf oot  does  not  view  the  stage  with  the  prejudiced 
eye  of  many  clergymen,  and  has  consented  to  become  vice-president  of 
the  Dramatic  Reform  Association." 

Anything  to  do  with  King's  Chapel  is  a  University  matter,  and  I  may 
therefore  mention  that  the  large  west  window  of  that  magnificent 
building  is  now  filled  in  with  painted  glass.  The  subject  represented  is 
the  ''Last  Judgment,"  and  the  beautiful  work  is  certainly  a  great 
success.  We  cannot  say  as  much  of  the  new  fountain  erected  outside 
the  chapel,  especially  since  it  so  rarely  plays.  In  this  bit  of  sculpture 
Henry  VI. ,  Religion,  and  Philosophy,  are  duly  set  forth,  but  the  impression 
made  is  one  which  does  not  tend  to  raise  our  opinion  of  either  of  the 
three,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  structure  is  comparatively  petty. 

A  more  grateful  piece  of  architecture,  had  it  ever  oeen  completed,  the 
long-considered  ''  Groldie  Bridge  "  across  the  river  at  Charon's,  has  at 
last  come  to  nought.  The  Town  Council  did  not  co-operate  as  was 
expected,  and  the  C.U.B.C.  have  in  consequence  decided  to  abandon 
their  project,  and  devote  the  fimds  subscribed  to  the  building  of  a 
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Uniyersitj  Boat-House.    This  latter  no  doubt  is  a  thing  to  be  done, 
but  it  is  a  pity  that  the  former  should  be  left  undone. 

Haying  now  disposed  of  business,  let  us   come  back  to  the  real 
kernel  of  this  term,  that  bright  but  brief  patch  of  time  called  "the 
May  week."     But    here    the  magnitude   of    the  subject  overpowers 
us,  and  we  must  be  content  to  confess  that  the  vivid  life  compressed,  or 
rather  created,  in  those  ten  days,  lies  far  beyond  the  reach  of  description. 
What  but  a  rattling  of  dead  bones  can  be  any  after-allusion  to  those 
sparkling  passages  which  follow  fast  on  one  another  when  youth  conducts 
the  orchestra,  and   happiness  bursts   out  like   flowers   in  May.     We 
can    only    coUect    the    faded    relics    in    an     orderly    wreath,     and 
thus  recall  the  Andavie  at  the  Beethoven  concert  (without  forgetting 
the  breakfasts  and   cricket-matches),  the    dances  every  evening,  the 
excursions  to  Ely  and  elsewhere,  the  flower  shows  and  garden  parties, 
the  horse  chestnuts  hanging  over  the  water  at  Trinity  HjblU,  incidental 
passages  of  flirtation  now  and  then  occurring,  the  Jesus  Chapel  windows 
on  a  sunny  morning,  the  King's  anthem  whUe  it  rained  outside,  the  lunches 
and  lawn  tennis  everywhere,  the  meetings  at  every  street  comer,  the 
nuisance  now  and  then  of  not  being  able  to  secure  a  chaperone,  the  organ 
recitals,  promenade  concei*ts,  and  procession  of  boats,  the  quantity  of 
food  unconsciously  consumed  in  a  day,  the  rather  rough  row  home  after 
the  races,  the  sunset  behind  the  boat-houses,  the  solos  of  nightingales  in 
the  "  backs,"  and  the  softly-expressed  satisfaction  of  somebody  with  the 
silent  scene,  the  teacups  touched  for  the  first  time  by  certain  fingers, 
the  usual  arrangements  for  meeting  again  in  the  *'  Long,"  then  the  vals- 
ing  at  the  Masons'  Ball,  and  the  waltzing  at  the  Trinity  one,  with  the 
vows  and  the  wishes  excited  at  both,  the  excuses  made  on  Saturday  night 
to  outraged  Deans,  the  youth  of  the  offenders  on  both  sides,  and  tne  zest 
imparted  to  life  by  such  extraordinary  irregularities — ^but  there  is  no 
need  to  expatiate  on  these  experiences.      Are  they  not  all  of  the  sort 
that    leave    on    a    university   man   those    mental    strawberry-marks, 
which  in  after  years  he  fondly  exhibits  for  the  clenching  or  reviving  of 
old    relationships  ?      And    as    for    the    transformation    scene    which 
has  just  come  come    to   an  end  in  our  own  rooms  and  chapels — 
during  which  dismal  gowns  gave  place  to  happy  dresses,  and  geometrical 
caps  to  graceful  hats,  when  hoods  were  utterly  vanquished  by  bonnets,  and 
tobacco-clouds  retired  before  a  gentler  halo ;  when  every  breakfast  rose  to 
ten  times  its  value,  because  of  the  fresh  voices  taking  part  in  the  meal,  and 
each  supper  found  those  voices  still  as  fresh ;  when  we  saw  all  round  us 
straightforward  unquestioning  acceptance  of  life,  instead  of   cynicism 
consequent  on  failure  to  make  its  complexity  seem  consistent,  when,  in 
fact,  girls  instead  of  men  had  their  turn  for  a  while  :  on  all  this,  too,  is 
it  equally  idle  to  dilate.     We  need  no  such  annual  experiment  to  demon- 
strate how  easily  Gkirdens  of  Eden  may  be  produced.    Like  a  good 
"  cup,"  it  is  the  materials  that  are  the  chief  thing,  but  material,  alas,  is* 
in  this  case,  an  expensive  obstacle.     And  thus  those  tangles  of  existence 
which  soon  obtrude  themselves  on  the  beginner  in  life,  which  can  be  cut 
only  by  a  pair  of  human  scissors,  persist  still  as  tangles,  for  want  of  a 
practicable  rivet  for  the  dissociated  blades. 

Now  let  us  talk  of  famous  men.  The  Hon.  Sir  W.  R.  Grove,  F.R.S., 
Sir  F.  Leighton,  P.R.A.,  Robert  Browning,  Professor  Stubbs,  W.  Spottis- 
woode,  P.R.S.,  Professor  H.  T.  S.  Smith,  F.R.S.,  Professor  Huxley, 
H.  C.  Sorby,  F.R.S.,  E.  A.  Bond,  Esq.,  Principal  Librarian  of  the  British 
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Maseuixiy  and  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  Keeper  of  Antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum.  These  gentlemen  are  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law 
at  a  congregation  on  the  IQth  of  June.  In  the  meantime,  I  leave  them 
to  the  consideration  of  the  public  orator,  and  close  this  too  long  letter. 

26ih  Jwie,  1879. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  last  letter  reached  you  too  late  to  be  of  any  use, 
and  I  regret  also  that  as  I  have  been  down  from  Cambridge  most  of 
this  month,  I  am  imable  to  supplement  it  by  much  recent  information. 
But  the  term  is  now  long  gone  from  sight  over  the  silent  horizon,  and  as 
we  wake  each  day  to  find  some  new  breeze  blowing,  our  little  fleet  with 
hoisted  sails  must  soon  break  up  and  issue  forui  upon  its  thousand 
various  vacation  tracks. 

On  the  10th,  when  a  great  part  of  the  men  were  down,  all  the  reserve 
forces  mustered  in  the  Senate  House  for  the  occasion  of  the  Honorary 
Degrees.  The  thinned  ranks,  however,  were  not  lacking  in  enthusiasm, 
and  the  distinguished  recipients  were  impressed  more  by  the  conviviality 
than  by  the  formality  of  the  proceedings.  Professor  Huxley  brought  down 
the  house,  a  man  who  has  in  nis  time  lacked  many  ecclesiastical  corns ;  but 
English  generosity  and  the  sense  of  justice  have  at  last  conquered,  and 
shaken  hands  with  a  combatant  who  is  as  honest  as  he  is  hard-hitting. 
It  is  not  an  every  day  matter  to  find  a  married  man  who  possesses  both 
resolution  and  ability  enough  to  persevere  through  a  long  course  of  years 
in  beating  down  that  inertia  which  blocks  the  path  of  a  new  conception, 
especially  when  to  carry  out  his  self-imposed  task  he  must  run  the  inevitable 
gauntlet  of  reckless  obloquy.  But  men  whose  thoughts  and  expressions 
are  rooted  in  a  deep  soil  of  hard  work,  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  sure  to  be 
justified.  The  Public  Orator  rose  to  the  occasion  in  a  very  able  and 
appreciative  manner,  as  he  touched  in  turn  upon  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  touched  them  only  to  adorn. 

Next  day  the  Eede  lecture  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Dal- 
linger,  F.B.S.,  who  discoursed  most  simply  and  vividly  on  the  nature  of 
some  of  those  low  stirrings  of  energy  which  we  consider  just  inside  the 
threshold  of  ^  life."  The  lecturer  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Gamett,  who  can 
demonstrate  with  equal  vigour  amid  the  glare  of  an  electric  light,  or  the 
roasting  radiance  of  a  kitchen  fire  ;  and,  for  the  better  exhibition  of  the 
primitive  beings  introduced  to  the  audience,  the  Senate  allowed  the 
panes  of  their  august  windows  to  be  darkened  by  brown  paper. 

On  the  following  Saturday  a  Congregation  struck  the  last  chord  of  the 
Term,  when  between  one  and  two  hundred  "  Special "  men  received  their 
degrees.  The  streets  and  courts  for  some  hours  were  marked  by  a 
lingering  trail  of  ladies — admiring  relatives  and  other  interested 
creatures — who  come  to  haunt,  like  a  thin  echo,  the  scenes  which  were  so 
different  three  weeks  before.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  race  week  and 
its  sequeUe  should  form  positively  the  last  thing  in  the  Term ;  and  if  this 
is  true  now,  it  will  be  much  more  so  in  a  year  or  two,  when  the  end  of 
May  will  be  the  signal  for  a  broadside  of  Honour  examinations,  in 
addition  to  those  of  the  ''  Poll." 

And  now  the  Proctors  have  a  lull,  while  the  objects  of  their  solicitude 
disperse,  to  search  for  sunshine,  or  to  think  of  Switzerland,  and  picture  in 
advance  the  midnight  murmur  of  cool  water&dls  down  into  deep  warm 
pine-clad  valleys. 

Here,  in  West-Country  quiet,  we  are  troubled  by  only  two  things,  the 
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fanaticism  of  wet  weather,  and  daily  sympathj  with  the  misery  of  the 
ex-Empress.  The  sea  beats  with  a  gentle  pulse  along  the  sandy  shore, 
and  four  times  every  day  a  little  way  inland  a  level  streak  of  curling 
white  comes  rapidly  through  the  rich  foliage  on  the  plain,  as  the 
strident  "  Dutchman  "  dashes  past  like  a  gigantic  nerve-current. 


DusHAM,  June  21. 

Easteb  Term  is  usually  uneventful :  and,  in  purely  University  affairs,  the 
present  one  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Those  going  in  for  final  schools 
at  the  end  of  the  term  generally  read  hard,  and  the  smallness  of  our 
number  makes  their  absence  plainly  discernible  from  the  general  current 
of  undergraduate  life,  which  seems  this  term  to  have  mainly  spent  itself 
in  the  establishment  of  a  swimming  place  at  the  bend  of  the  river  known 
as  the  Nab's  Head,  and  in  an  abortive  endeavour  to  amalgamate  the 
College  and  Hall  Boat  Clubs  into  one  University  club. 

The  number  of  freshmen,  said  to  be  coming  in  Michaelmas  Term,  is 
larger  than  ever — so  much  so,  that  the  steady  increase  of  the  past  four 
years  seems  changing  to  a  rush. 

The  Durham  undergraduate,  except  in  his  zeal  for  the  dignity  of  his 
college  or  hall,  is  in  no  successive  generations  the  same.  Our  two-years' 
course  is  not  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  traditions.  At  times  a 
few  students  of  decided  character  give  a  tone  to  their  generation  ;  but  it 
is  soon  lost,  and  in  a  few  years  even  the  names  of  the  most  notable  are 
forgotten.  This  has  been  so  with  the  re-organiser  of  our  Union  Society 
in  1872,  a  man  of  exceptional  public  spirit ;  and  myths  have  actually 
grown  up  respecting  those  who  made  changes  in  the  constitution  of  that 
society  in  1877,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  well  known  at  the  time. 
With  this  as  the  normal  condition  of  things,  it  can  well  be  imagined  how 
marked  an  influence  a  large  influx  of  new  life  will  have  upon  us. 

Oppressed,  as  we  are,  with  these  thoughts,  it  is  doubly  pleasant  to 
catch  glimpses  of  the  past,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  this  term  of 
one  of  our  earliest  graduates,  the  Bishop  of  Columbia.  Fully  three- 
fourths  of  the  students  were  present  at  an  afternoon  meeting  in  the  hall 
of  University  College,  when  old  times  were  spoken  of,  and  the  Bishop 
detailed  his  life  and  labours  in  his  far-off  diocese.  And,  as  he  took  leave 
of  us  amid  the  twilight  shadows  in  the  Fellows'  common-room,  thoughts 
came  of  Dunelm's  high  hopes  in  her  early  days,  her  after  period  of 
decadence,  and  her  now  returning  life,  which  we  watch  in  anxious  doubt 
as  to  whether  it  is  spasmodic  or  healthful.  We  feel  that  we  are  passing 
through  a  crisis ;  and  how  it  will  end,  while  foes  are  scornful  and  friends 
more  timid  than  trustless,  we  know  not. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham — who  for  a  long  time  yet  will  be  most  familiar 
to  the  mind  as  Dr.  Lightf  oot — has  identified  himself  much  with  us  during 
the  term,  frequently  dining  with  the  Masters  and  Fellows,  and  regularly 
attending  our  morning  chapel.  The  degree  of  D.D.  is  to  be  conferred  on 
him  at  convocation  on  Tuesday,  the  24th. 

The  University  Association — ^started  a  few  years  ago  by  the  graduates 
and  licentiates  for  the  purpose  ''  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
University  " — is  in  bad  odour  with  the  authorities  just  now.  It  has  been 
particularly  meddlesome  of  late  in  raising  questions  affecting  the  very 
basis  of  our  examination  system ;  and  when  it  became  known  that  the 
Gt)vemment  was  about  to  dispose  of  the  six  vacant  seats  in  Parliament, 
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it  lent  itself  to  the  agitation  to  secure  one  of  them  for  the  TJniTersity. 
This  the  authorities  feel  to  be  at  least  premature,  although  the  number  of 
our  graduates  is  said  to  be  slightly  above  that  of  Queen's  University, 
Ireland,  and  not  much  below  that  of  London  University.  A  petition  the 
Association  is  about  to  present  to  Parliament  bears  the  signatures  of 
upwards  of  700  graduates  and  licentiates. 

Ukivebsity  of  Coimbba. 

June,  1879. 

AccoBDiNo  to  the  well-founded  conjecture  of  Senhor  J.  SUvestre  Bibeiro, 
in  his  Historia  das  Estabelecimenios  Scientificos,  General  Studies  were 
continued  in  Lisbon  up  to  the  year  1306,  but  nothing  is  known  of  the 
inner  life  of  this  school  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  to  its  first 
transfer  to  Coimbra.  There  are  no  existing  records  of  statutes  or  codes 
by  which  it  was  ruled  ;  nor  what  governing  bodies  they  had ;  nor,  even, 
who  were  the  first  professors.  All  that  is  known  is  that  these  General 
Studies  were  first  established  in  Lisbon,  and  that  it  was  in  the  district 
of  Alfama  on  the  plains  of  Pedreira  that  D.  Diniz  ordered  a  suitable 
building  to  be  erected. 

The  scholastic  organisation  was  verv  probably  arranged  chiefly  on  the 
basis  of  that  followed  by  the  University  of  Bologna,  because  it  was  there 
that  the  Professors  of  the  Faculty  of  Laws  must  have  received  their 
instruction,  seeing  that  the  University  of  Bologna  then  stood  first  in 
that  faculty,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  many  Portuguese  resorted 
there  to  prosecute  their  studies,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  enumeration 
of  the  countries  constituting  the  different  sections  into  which  the 
Students  of  that  University  were  divided.  Li  the  Faculty  of  Law  existed 
two  great  divisions — ^the  transmontanes  and  the  cismontanes.  Li  the 
former,  which  included  eighteen  nations,  we  find  Portugal  mentioned 
after  Gh»ul. 

The  existence  of  our  University  during  its  first  years  was  certainly 
neither  very  brilliant  nor  prosperous,  since  no  traces  remain  save  some 
scantv  vestiges  of  its  foundation,  and,  after  a  short  time,  we  find  its 
founder  transplanting  it  to  Coimbra,  as  though  he  wished  to  afford  this 
institution  a  more  fertile  field,  and  a  healthier  condition  of  life. 

It  appears  that  the  immediate  cause  which  determined  the  King  D. 
Diniz  to  remove  from  Lisbon  the  General  Studies,  was  the  disorders  and 
frequent  quarrels  which  took  place  between  the  students  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  City.  If  the  great  favours  and  privileges  accorded 
by  the  Pope  and  the  King  to  students  were  powerful  inducements 
for  Portuguese  youth  to  attend  the  studies,  they  were  also  a  source 
and  subject  of  annoyance  to  the  population  as  establishing  a  superiority 
which  youths  with  their  natural  turbulence  of  character  took  advantage 
of  to  mstigate  disorder  and  rebellion  among  the  population,  by  pro- 
voking antagonism  between  the  civic  and  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

D.  Diniz  selected  the  City  of  Coimbra  for  the  new  seat  of  the  Univer- 
sity, as  we  are  told  by  Senhor  Silvestre  Bibeiro,  on  account  of  the  situa- 
tion, which  was  the  most  central  one  in  the  kingdom,  and  most  adapted 
for  study,  owing  to  the  peacefulness  of  the  place,  the  abundance  of 
provisions,  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  enchanting  beauty  of  the 
landscape,  bathed  by  tne  river  Mondego. 

To  give — ^in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  ideas  of  that  epoch — ^a 
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greater  authority  and  more  ample  provision  to  the  Uniyersity,  the  king 
solicited  the  pontifical  intervention  of  Borne.  This  was  conceded  by 
Pope  Clement  V. — ^who  then  governed  the  Catholic  Church — ^by  issuing 
two  bulls,  both  dated  from  Poitiers,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1308.  One 
was  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Braga  and  the  Bishop  of  Coimbra, 
to  effect  the  transfer  requested  by  the  King  D.  Diniz,  and  preserving  to 
the  University  all  the  privileges  granted  by  Nicholas  IV.  The  second 
bull  was  sent  to  the  king,  granting  the  annexation  of  six  churches,  under 
royal  patronage,  to  the  Universi^  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  salaries 
for  masters,  officials,  and  other  University  expenditure. 

Although  these  bulls  were  issued  in  1308,  it  is  inferred  from  a  table 
of  constitutions  of  the  studies  in  Coimbra,  dated  27th  of  January,  1307, 
that  at  this  period  the  University  had  already  been  planted  in  Coimbra, 
and  that  this  transfer  of  situation  must  have  been  effected  in  the  previous 
year.  In  view  of  this  fact,  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  proofs  of 
confidence  reposed  in  the  good-will  of  the  popes  which  D.  Diniz  mani- 
fested, because,  neither  when  founding  the  studies  in  Lisbon,  nor  during 
the  period  of  its  transfer  to  Coimbra,  do  we  find  that  he  was  obliged  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  bulls  with  the  needful  authorisation. 

The  University  definitely  translated  from  Lisbon  to  Coimbra,  the  King 
D.  Diniz  at  once  commenced  to  strengthen  it  with  a  more  ample  provision 
and  new  principles,  as  is  seen  by  a  letter  written  in  Latin,  dated  15th 
February,  1309,  which  is  found  in  the  appendix  of  the  fifth  part  of  the 
Monarchia  Ltudtana,  and  also  in  the  Noticicts  ChronologicaB  of  Leit&o 
Ferreira.  From  an  extract  of  this  letter,  made  by  the  latter  author  in 
Portuguese,  I  shall  quote  a  small  portion,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate 
what  I  have  put  forward,  and  will  give  a  concise  idea  of  the  organisation 
of  studies  at  that  epoch. 

1.  The  King  D.  Diniz  founds  and  implants  radically  in  the  city  of 
Coimbra,  the  general  studies,  which  must  comprise  the  Faculties  of  Civil 
and  Canonical  Law,  Medicine,  Dialectics,  and  Grammar. 

Theology,  which  did  not  enter  within  the  range  of  studies  pursued, 
had  to  be  followed  in  the  Convents  of  the  Orders  of  Preachers  and 
Minors. 

2.  The  king  takes  under  his  sovereign  protection  the  students,  with 
all  their  goods  and  families,  and  grants  them  a  large  number  of 
privileges,  tending  to  secure  to  the  students  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  shelter  from  all  outward  violence. 

3.  The  king  grants  to  students  the  right  of  electing  rectors,  chan- 
cellors, and  other  officials ;  also  the  power  of  drawing  up  statutes, 
and  concedes  to  the  University  a  common  treasury  and  seal. 

4.  He  further  orders  that  two  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Coimbra  be  chosen,  upon  whom  will  be  conferred  the  charge  of  con- 
servators for  preserving  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  University, 
and  to  watch  over  its  honour  and  interest,  apprising  the  king  of  all 
they  may  judge  expedient. 

The  diploma  quoted  from  manifests  to  us  which  were  the  sciences 
taught  in  the  University  at  the  time  of  its  transfer  from  Lisbon  to 
Coimbra ;  and  a  subsequent  document,  bearing  the  date  1323,  further 
informs  us  that  even  at  that  later  period  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
sciences  were  taught  by  only  one  professor,  and,  moreover,  states  what 
salary  each  received. 

The  prelates  to  whose  charge  was  placed  the  defraying  the  expenses 
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of  the  University,  in  virtue  of  the  Bull  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  under- 
stood that  this  obligation  rested  with  them  so  long  only  as  these 
general  studies  should  remain  in  Lisbon.  As  a  result  of  iliis  refusal 
the  king  had  solicited,  as  we  said  before,  another  bull  from  Pope 
Clement  Y.,  authorising  the  annexation  to  the  University  of  six  churches 
under  royal  patronage,  their  benefices  to  be  employed  in  defraying  the 
salaries  of  masters  and  other  necessary  officials. 

The  Bishop  of  Coimbra,  to  whom,  in  conjunction  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Braga,  had  been  committed  the  execution  of  this  bull,  had  selectea 
the  churches  of  Pombal  and  Soure,  which  in  other  times  had  belonged 
to  the  Templars,  but  of  which  the  military  order  of  Christ  were  then 
drawing  the  usufruct.  The  master  of  this  order  and  the  brotherhood 
represented  to  the  king  how  greatly  it  behoved  them  to  retain  these 
churches,  and  bound  themselves  in  compensation  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  the  professors  and  other  University  expenditure.  This  favour  was 
granted  to  them  by  the  king  by  a  deed  executed  in  Santarem  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1323.  In  this  document  are  fixed  the  different  salaries 
to  be  received  by  the  professors — these  payments  to  be  made  twice  a 
year,  viz.,  on  the  Feast  of  Saint  Mark  and  on  that  of  Saint  John  the 
Baptist. 

The  king  having  authorised,  by  his  letter  of  1809  to  the  University, 
the  formation  of  statutes  for  its  proper  government,  some  codes  were 
drawn  up,  and  in  order  to  invest  them  with  a  greater  authority,  the 
University  besought  the  king  to  confirm  these  statutes.  This  he  did  in  a 
letter  bearing  date  the  29th  January,  1317.  We  are  ignorant  what  were 
these  statutes,  and  what  was  the  attendance  of  scholars  at  the  time,  or 
the  movements  of  the  University.  We  can  barely  infer  from  some 
extracts  of  letters  which  still  existed  in  the  time  of  tne  Eector  Figueiroa 
among  the  archives  of  the  University,  that  the  upper  district  of  the  city 
of  Coimbra,  from  the  gate  of  Almedina  upwards,  was  the  spot,  as  it  is 
at  the  present  time,  where  the  students  resided.  We  cannot  fix  with 
certainty  which  was  the  hall  where  in  those  days  the  classes  were  held. 
We  presume,  with  some  degree  of  good  foundation,  that  it  was  in  a 
building  which  existed  near  the  Boyal  po^s  of  Alco9ava,  on  the  very  spot 
where  later  on  was  established  the  College  of  St.  Paul,  and  where,  at  the 
present  day,  stands  the  Academic  Theatre  and  Students'  Club. 

On  the  death  of  D.  Diniz,  on  the  7th  January,  1325,  his  son,  D. 
Affonso  lY.,  ascended  the  throne. 

The  memorials  which  remain  of  this  epoch  in  relation  to  the  Univer- 
sity are  of  little  .interest.  All  that  can  be  gathered  may  be  condensed 
into  6onfirmation  of  the  former  privileges  authorised  by  D.  Diniz  ;  the 
amplification  of  some,  and  the  concession  of  new  favours — ^favours,  pro- 
bably, well  merited,  although  we  cannot  say  in  what  consisted  this  merit. 
There  stand,  however,  two  remarkable  events  which  took  place  during 
the  reign  of  D.  Affonso  IV.,  and  directly  interested  our  University. 
These  are  the  transference  of  the  Studies  from  Coimbm  to  Lisbon  m 
1338,  and  again  their  translation  once  more  to  Coimbra  in  1354.  These 
frequent  removals  of  the  University,  so  prejudicial  in  its  nature  to 
instruction,  could  not  have  been  determined  upon  but  from  some  very 
powerful  motives,  or  else  the  fact  reveals  the  little  importance  of  a 
school  which  could  be  so  easily  removed  from  place  to  place. 

As  regards  the  first  transfer  of  the  University  from  Coimbra  to  Lisbon 
in  1338,  the  chronicler,  Fr.  F.  Brandfto,  endeavours  to  explain  it  by 
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sayiDg  that  the  king  purposed  to  reside  in  Coimbra,  but,  finding  that 
the  city  did  not  offer  sufficient  room  for  the  residence  of  the  court  and 
the  University,  he  decided  to  remove  the  University  once  again  to  its 
ancient  foundation  in  Lisbon.  As  regards  the  second  transfer,  effected 
sixteen  years  later — ^back  from  Lisbon  to  Coimbra  in  1354 — neither  this 
chronicler,  nor  indeed  any  other  writer,  has  been  able  to  discover  the 
reason,  nor  even  invent  one. 

But  whether  there  existed  a  good  reason  or  not,  one  thing  is  patent, 
that  these  translations  did  take  place,  as  can  be  proved  by  many  written 
records  quoted  by  different  authors,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Memariaa 
of  Figueiroa,  and  in  the  NoHcias  Chronological  of  Leitfio.  Yet  we  must 
confess  that  in  our  days,  these  transfers  of  the  University  from  city  to 
city,  appear  to  us  to  have  been  little  justified,  since  there  are  such 
scanty  records  left,  that  many  writers  of  the  time  do  not  trouble  even 
to  mention  these  transfers,  perhaps  because  they  ignored  the  reason  for 
them ;  and,  moreover  they  were  effected  without  any  cognizance  having 
been  taken  by  the  government  of  the  king  D.  Manuel,  as  is  proved  by  a 
manuscript  copy  of  a  letter,  which  serves  as  a  preamble  to  the  statutes 
which  he  gave  to  the  University ;  this  copy  being  still  preserved  in  the 
archives. 

During  the  reigns  of  D.  Pedro  I.  and  of  D.  Fernando  the  University  does 
not  appear  to  have  made  any  sensible  progress.  We  find  two  documents 
which  have  been  preserved  of  that  period,  in  which  these  monarchs 
promised  their  protection,  maintaining  or  renewing  its  ancient  privileges. 
And  it  was  during  the  reign  of  the  latter  king,  that  in  the  year  1377 
the  University  was  once  more  removed  from  Coimbra  to  Lisbon. 

From  what  we  can  gather  from  different  authors  who  wrote  concerning 
our  University,  and  principally  from  what  is  mentioned  in  the  Notieias 
ChronologieoB  of  Leitfio  Ferreira,  the  reason  for  Don  Ferdinando's  resolve 
to  remove  the  University  to  Lisbon,  was  the  .  deplorable  state  it  was  in 
from  want  of  Professors.  In  order  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  D. 
Fernando  intended  to  send  for  some  masters  to  other  countries,  and  as 
these  refused  to  teach  but  in  Lisbon,  he  determined  to  place  the  Univer- 
sity in  that  city,  assigning  to  it  the  property  which  in  former  times  had 
been  occupied  by  the  building  of  Moeda  Velha,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alfama. 

Six  years  had  passed,  after  this  last  transfer,  when  D.  Fernando  died, 
in  1383,  leaving  the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  violent  agitation  and  terror, 
from  the  imminent  war  with  Spain,  when  our  independence  was  so  greatly 
at  stake.  Portugal  was,  however,  saved  by  the  glorious  popular  revolu- 
tion which  delivered  the  government  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  D. 
Jofto,  Mestre  d'Aviz,  at  first  as  the  defender  of  the  kingdom,  and  subse- 
quently to  be  raised  to  the  throne,  by  the  universal  desire  and  vote  of 
the  nation,  expressed  in  the  Cortes,  held  for  the  purpose,  in  Coimbra,  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1385. 

The  benefit  which  accrued  to  the  University  from  this  great  national 
movement,  and  the  further  development  of  Studies  under  the  wise  direc- 
tion of  the  Lifante  D.  Henrique,  better  known  in  England  as  *'  Prinoe 
Henry  the  Navigator,"  from  the  erudite  work  written  by  H.  Major,  Esq., 
and  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  been  translated  into  Portuguese,  and 
now  holds  a  place  of  honour  in  our  library,  must  form  the  subject  of  my 
next  letter. 
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Holidays  in  Eastern  France.  B  j 
M.  Betham-Edwards.  Hurst  and 
Blackett     1879. 

A  pleasant,  descriptiye  book, 
each  as  this,  bj  the  author  of  '*  A 
Winter  with  the  Swallows,*'  and 
other  well-known  works,  cannot 
but  be  acceptable  at  this  time  of 
holiday  traTel ;  hardl  j  less  accept- 
able indeed  to  those  unable  to 
travel;  it  will  realise  for  those 
who  have  not  known  them  these 
scenes  of  Eastern  France  ;  it  will 
recall  them  to  those  who  have  seen 
and  yisited  what  is  now  transferred 
to  these  pages. 

One  fault  impairs  the  agreeable 
pages;  hardly  a  fault  of  style, 
though  materially  affecting  it;  it 
is  the  giving  in  to  the  foolish 
fashion  —  if  fashion  it  may  be 
called — ^with  some  writers,  of  using 
the  present  tense ;  as  if  it  added 
anything  to  vivacity,  or  better 
brought  a  thing  before  us,  or  at 
all  better  represented  what  has  to 
be  told,  to  say,  as  at  p.  289 :  ''  I 
take  the  railway  from  Bourg ;  the 
train  curls  round  the  mountain," 
and  the  like.  This  is,  we  hold, 
inadmissible  even  in  letters;  and 
here  it  leads  to  odd  confusion — ^to 
avoid  confusion — by  jumbling  a 
present  narration  of  a  thing  done 
and  done  with,  with  a  thing  doing. 

Well  known  as  is  Besan9on,  there 
is  a  great  deal  told  of  it  which  will 
be  new  to  most ;  weary  ajs  Salines  has 
been  to  most  travellers,  few  will 
have  suspected  how  much  of  in- 
terest is  close  at  hand ;  hackneyed 
as  is  the  Swiss  borderland,  Miss 


Edwards  has  contrived  to  make  it 
new  in  interest;  the  very  wine 
country  of  the  Jura  yields  a  plea- 
sant page  or  two  ;  the  chocolate 
city  of  M.  Menier  Noisiel,  brings 
forth  instruction  and  amusement. 
We  are  surprised,  however,  that 
Miss  Edwardis  has  omitted  to  men* 
tion  the  electric  lighting  of  the 
Menier  large  factory,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  applications- 
of  that  power,  and  with  the  appli* 
cation  of  that  modem  marvel,, 
crowns  the  wonders  of  M.  Menier's 
skill  of  adaptation  and  organisa- 
tion. Miss  Edwards  does  not  at 
all  paint  too  much  en  beau  her 
account  of  the  city  of  chocolate, 
nor  at  all  embroider  her  descrip- 
tion, though  it  may  perchance  seem 
so  to  any  who  first  know  it  from 
her  pages:  "A  miniature  town^ 
coquettishly,  airily,  delicately, 
placed,  amid  orchards  and  gardens. 
This  long  street  of  charming  cot- 
tages, having  gardens  around  and 
on  either  side,  we  pass  along,  ad- 
miring the  abundance  of  flowers,, 
and  reach  an  open  square,  round 
which  are  a  congeries  of  handsome 
buildings,"  and  so  on. 

St.  Claude,  the  bishopric  in  the 
mountains,  is  an  episode  of  de- 
scriptive power  to  which  we  send 
our  readers,  There  is  one  subject 
as  to  which  we  wish  Miss  Edwards 
— who  we  see  penetrated  into  the 
very  out  of  the  way  places  of  their 
most  remarkable  stronghold — ^had 
had  her  attention  directed;  the 
Chizerota  and  Burina  at  Bourg  en 
Bresse,  one  of  the  races  matuUtea 
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of  France.  It  is  an  eminently 
curious  subject ;  few  among  us  can 
realise  the  complete  distinctness  of 
race  maintained  inyiolate  at  this 
day  in  the  neighbourhood  even  of 
a  city  like  Lyons  by  some  of  this 
remarkable  survival,  descendants, 
as  traditionally  considered,  of  the 
Saracens;  but  it  is  not  our  pro- 
vince to  supplement  Miss  Edwards's 
pleasant  pages. 

She  tcJies  us  to  Nantua,  near 
this  same  Bourg,  and  to  the  little 
visited,  most  wondrous  church  of 
Bron,  with  its  sumptuous  monu- 
ments— the  tombs  of  Margaret  of 
Austria,  the  famous  Governor  of 
the  Netiierlands ;  of  her  husband, 
Philibert  le  Beau,  a  masterpiece  of 
sculpture ;   of  her  mother-in-law, 
Margaret    de     Bourbon,  wife    of 
Philip  of    Savoy,   who    made  the 
vow  which  her  daughter  fulfilled 
by  building    the    church.       Con- 
structed between  1511  and  1536, 
it  is  at  once  an  example  of  the 
latest  €k)thic  and  the  earliest  Be- 
naissance.     We  only  regret  that, 
when    writing     her     description, 
Miss  Edwards  had  not  at  hand  the 
first  volume  of  Didron's  "Icono- 
graphie ; "  it  would  have  preserved 
her  from  some  few  mistakes  into 
which   she  has,  not  by  her  own 
&.ult,  unavoidably    fallen.      This 
very  tomb  of  Margaret  of  Austria 
has  given  rise  to  a  strange  piece  of 
false  circumstantial  evidence  touch- 
ing  the  cause  of  her  death,  and 
yet  carrying  with  it  means  for  its 
own  refutation.    We  should  have 
been  glad  if  it  had  come  before 
Miss  Edwards;    it    escaped  even 
Didron.      We  may  possibly  some 
day  give  it  to  our  readers  in  some 
future  number  of  this  magazine. 
Meantime,     we     are    warned    by 
diminished  room  to  close  our  men- 
tion of  this  charming,  graceful  re- 
cord of  a  well-spent  holiday.     We 
hope  many  will  profit  by  it  in  the 
coming  months  of  holiday  and  of 
travel. 


Copyrights  and  Patents  for  In- 
veniions,  Edinburgh  :  Clarke. 
1879. 

This  title  expresses  a  double  sub- 
ject, but  copyright  alone  is  treated 
of,  and  the  book  itself  is  labelled 
"  Volume  I."     This  is  judicious, 
for    though    allied,    patents,     or 
rather    patent    rights,  and   copy- 
right, are  distinct  subjects.  Almost 
exhaustive    upon    copyright    this 
will  be  a  fit  prelude  to  the  sequel 
on  the  rights  of  patents ;  it  gives 
at  once  the  history,  and  even  the 
literature,  of  its  subject,  and  the 
laws  affecting  it,  as  well  as  the 
projects  for  laws  to  deal  with  it ; 
it  gives  the  substance  of  big  blue- 
books,  with  the  evidence  taken  by 
the    Boyal    Commission,  itself    a 
fund  of  information ;  tables  illus- 
trating the  past  and  present  book 
trade,    with     potential     as  .well 
as     actual     estimates ;     opinions 
and    brochures    on    international 
copyright,   in  all  which    there  is 
much    instruction;    and    even    in 
some    parts    considerable   amuse- 
ment.    The  Pulpit  and  the  Press, 
the  trade  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  and  its  keenness ;  not  only 
Belgian  projects  of  law,  and  those 
of   the   United    States,  with    the 
overture  of  Harper  Brothers,  the 
trade  rings,  and  their  desire  to 
'encourage  home  manufactories,  but 
matters  so  distant  as  the  publish- 
ing houses  in  China,  all  find  place ; 
in  short,  almost  eveiy thing  bearing 
on    the    origin    and    progress  of 
literary  property  is  touched  upon, 
and  partly  discussed.  All  this  agglo- 
meration of  materials  we  owe  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Macfie,  of 
Dreghorn,  and,  we  may  add,  of  the 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
who  modestly  calls  himself  "The 
Compiler."      The    book    itself    is 
curious  from  the  absence  of  the 
ordinary  formula  of  "  rights   re- 
served " — a  tribute  to  the  principles 
it  advocates ;  and  the  compiler,  in 
his  few  words  of  preface,  only  asks 
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that ''  if  quotations  are  made,  the 
sonrce  whenoe  derived  will  be 
acknowledged  in  fairness  to  all 
concerned."  It  is  such  a  repository 
of  facts  and  ideas  concerning  copy- 
right, that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  made 
use  of,  and  common  gratitude  for 
collecting  such  a  mass — ^a  real  depdt 
of  information  —  should  secure 
ample  acknowledgment.  It  is  not, 
of  course,  a  book  to  be  read 
through,  but  for  (e.g.)  any  speaker 
on  the  subject,  and  for  every  one 
who  has  occasion  to  make  up  his 
mind  about  it,  or  to  come  to  a  de- 
cision, the  book  is  one  for  which  he 
will  be  thankful,  while  to  the  mere 
ordinary  reader  it  is  full  of  interest. 

It  is  confessedly  a  work  com- 
piled for  a  purpose — as  a  plea, 
namely,  for  cheaper  books;  pro- 
perty in  ideas  is  (p.  385)  stigma- 
tised as  a  "  cancer."  All  the  same, 
those  who  do  not  accept  such 
a  notion,  may  even  derive  argu- 
ments against  it  from  the  materials 
collected  to  enforce  it.  The  volume 
opens  with  an  essay  by  Lord  Dreg- 
horn  (a  Lord  of  Session)  of  the 
date  1798 ;  it  is  very  pertinent 
to  the  present  discussion,  and  very 
significant  is  the  contrast  of  then 
and  now. 

We  have  ourselves,  in  a  recent 
number,  spoken  of  the  copyright 
question  in  a  review  of  another 
work  on  the  subject,  and  we  shall 
wait  the  issue  of  the  sequel 
Tolume  on  Patent  Bight  to  speak  of 
the  general  idea  which  we  conclude 
to  underlie  that,  as  it  does  this,  its 
predecessor  volume.  Meanwhile,  of 
the  great  industry  here  displayed, 
and  its  worth,  that  is,  of  the  utility 
and  value  of  what  has  been  here 
gathered  together,  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion ;  the  compilation 
is  very  much  to  be  commended. 
The  object  set  forward  to  be  at- 
taiaed  is  cheap  books ;  the  means 
to  attain  it  is  the  royalty  copyright 
STStem  ;  with  that  it  is  considered 
that  free  industrial  competition  at 


home  and  abroad  is  legitimate  and 
helpful,  as  well  as  right  and 
proper.  

The  Hammet  Shakapere:  Part 
IIL,  Cymheline.  Edited  by  Allan 
Park  Biton.  Edinburgh,  Edmon- 
ston  and  Co.,  1879. 

Mr.  Paton  has  proposed  to  add 
another  to  the  many  theories  for  get- 
ing  at  the  truth  in  regard  to  Shak- 
spere's  plays.  He  insists  that 
Shakspere  used  a  capital  letter  to 
a  woi^  only  where  he  meant  to 
emphasise  that  word,  and  that, 
railLer  than  make  rash  emenda- 
tions, we  ought  reverently  to  accept 
a  reading  where  we  find  such.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Paton 
has  put  his  theory  on  a  sure  basis. 
Of  itie  difficulties  that  lie  in  his 
way,  a  fair  example  is  given  in  the 
conlonuation  of  the  general  preface 
in  this  third  part.  Mr.  Payton 
lays  much  stress  on  the  number 
and  use  of  "  crowned  words  "  in  the 
Fourth  Polio  (printed  in  1685)  ; 
and  he  can  only  account  for  this 
peculiarity  by  saying  that  this  edi- 
tion was  revised  with  frequent  re- 
ferences to  the  MSS.  This  in  itself 
is  a  bold  statement,  and  rather 
hard  of  proof,  we  should  think. 
Even  granting  this,  we  are  told  in 
the  same  sentence,  that  '^it  (the 
Fourth  Folio)  is,  in  parts,  so  mon- 
strously disfigured  by  typographical 
errors,  as  to  raise  the  thought  that 
the  edition  must  have  been  com- 
pleted in  such  hot  haste  as  to  pre- 
clude all  correction  whatever."  We 
are  apt  to  think  thereupon  that 
there  is  in  an  argument  resting 
upon  such  foundations  a  want  of 
balance  and  something  of  the  rash- 
ness of  the  theorist.  This  opinion 
is  strengthened  by  the  peremptonr 
way  in  which  some  difficult  read- 
ings are  disposed  of.  Neverthe- 
less, to  students  who  do  not 
care  for  the  theory  of  emphasis- 
capitals,  this  is  a  handy  and  beau- 
tifully printed  copy  of  the  First 
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Folio,  with  the   spelling  modern- 
ised.   

Register  of  Oupar  Abbey.  Vol.  I. 
The  Rental  Book.  Edited  by  the 
Bev.  Charles  Rogers,  LL.D., 
London.  Printed  for  the  Gram- 
pian Club.     1879. 

We  owe  this  carefully  edited 
volume  to  the  painstaking  spirit 
which  explores  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  history.  Chiefly  taken 
up  with  the  rent  roll  of  the  abbey, 
it  is  a  book  for  the  historian  and 
antiquary,  rather  than  the  general 
reader,  and  for  those  its  value  lies 
in  the  light  it  throws  on  the  agri- 
cultural life  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. We  see  the  monks  playing 
the  part  of  careful  and  well-mean- 
ing, if  rather  strict,  landlords,  and 
that  in  a  time  when  the  relations 
of  landlord  and  tenant  were  in  a 
fluid  state,  not  yet  being  crystallised 
in  statute  books.  Here  are  condi- 
tions of  a  lease :  ^'  At  Pentecost, 
1466,  a  fourth  part  of  Syokis  is  let 
to  Die  Scott  for  five  years,  for 
annual  payment  of  5  merks  and 
12  capons  at  Easter,  with  the  usual 
services;  and  if  he  shall  not  be 
sober  and  temperate,  preserving 
more  strictly  a  kindly  intercourse 
with  his  neighbours  and  relatives, 
and  be  convicted  for  this,  that 
assedation  shall  be  of  no  avail  to 
him  for  the  ensuing  terms."  Full, 
though  rather  colourless,  historical 


notices  of  the  abbots,  by  Major 
General  A.  Stewart  Allan,  leave 
little  to  be  desired  in  this  handaome 
volume.  

Kottaboe,  Trinity  CoUege,  DvbUn. 
Trinity  Term,  Wwr  Number.  Dub- 
lin: William  M'Oee,  18,  Nassau- 
street. 

The  inspiration  of  the  original 
poems  in  this  number  of  Kottabos 
comes,  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
war  in    South   Africa.    Foremost 
and  best  of  these  is  the  long  piece 
entitled,  **  At  Eorke's  Drift."    The 
writer  is  not  (^^uite  master  of  the 
measure  he  has  unposed  on  himself ; 
he  is  unscrupulous  in  the  use  of 
language  in  his  eagerness  to  bring 
in  fordUe  Saxon  words,  and  there 
is  a  lack,  sometimes,  of  the  sense 
of  poetical  beauty  and  fitness.    But 
•  the  reader  feels  that  such  faults 
are  atoned  for  by  the  mene  ngiiane 
niolemf  the  vigour  of  the  whole,  and 
its  vividness  of  conception.     The 
rather  rhetorical "  Isandhlwana  "  is 
well      put.      Passing     over     the 
scholarly  renderings  into  Latin  and 
Greek  verse,  we  can  only  mention 
S.   K.   C.'s  poems,  which  are  the 
best    and    most    finished    in    the 
number,  especially  the  graceful  and 
tender  verses,  "  My  Little  Owlet," 
suggested    by    the  birth  of  Hia- 
watha.   Last,    but    not    least    in 
merit,  comes  the  clever  ^'^  Light 
Woman's '  Reply." 
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THE  LIFE  AND  THOUGHTS  OP  BISHOP  BERKELEY. 


I. 

The  life  of  Bishop  Berkeley  does 
not  present  much  in  the  waj  of 
either  adventiire  or  achieyement  to 
arrest  poxmlar  attention,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  beyond  a  small 
portion  of  the  philosophical  world, 
he  is  but  little  known.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  to  gain  even  a 
slight  knowledge  of  what  he  was 
and  what  he  did  without  regretting 
that  so  few  are  familiar  with  his 
history  and  character.  Looking  at 
him  in  a  provincial  aspect,  he  is 
interesting  as  a  distinguished  Irish- 
man. He  possesses  interest  for  all 
thoughtful  men  as  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  subtle  thinkers 
known  to  the  historians  of  philo- 
sophy ;  he  is  the  author  of  what  has 
been  quoted  "  as  an  almost  solitary 
example  of  a  discovery  in  meta- 
physics." Both  directly  and  in- 
diroctly  his  works  have  profoundly 
modified  the  course  of  European 
thought  for  160  years.  He  was  the 
leader  of  one  of  the  most  nobly- 
planned  and  unselfish  missionary 
projects  which  ecclesiastical  history 
exhibits.  He  is  a  bright  example 
of  one  who  threw  himself  with  all 
his  might  into  whatever  he  under- 
took— his  personal  life  might 
almost  be  called  a  series  of  enthu- 
siasms ;  and,  though  last  not  least, 


it  will  be  found  that  the  records  of 
his  life  and  words  exhibit  from 
first  to  last  one  unsuUied  picture  of 
purity,  gentleness,  unselfishness, 
courage,  love  of  truth,  almost  all 
the  features  which  one  should 
expect  to  find  in  a  saintly  ideal. 

George  Berkeley  was  bom  March 
12,  1685,  a  few  weeks  after  the 
beginning  of  the  short  and  disas- 
trous reign  of  James  11.  His 
family  seems  to  have  been  a  branch 
of  the  noble  family  of  Berkeley,  of 
which  several  untitled  offshoots 
were  settled  in  Ireland  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  future 
philosopher  was  born,  probably,  at 
Dysert  Castle,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nore,  and  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny. "  One  can  hardly  picture  a 
place  more  suited  to  nourish  the 
heart  of  the  boy  by  communion 
with  nature  thaji  this  now  classic 
part  of  the  fair  vale  through  which 
the  Nore  descends  from  the  city  of 
Kilkenny  to  its  junction  with  the 
Harrow.  .  .  .  This  old  monastic 
ruin  is  in  one  of  the  loveliest 
regions  in  Ireland.  It  may  well  be 
that  Berkeley  was  not  a  little  in- 
debted for  his  deep-seated  love  of 
nature  and  fervid  imagination  to 
the  sparkling  Kore,  and  to  a  child- 
hood spent  among  the  wooded  hills 
that  enfold  the  valley  through 
which  it  flows."     Of  the  course  of 
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that  childhood  little  in  the  way  of 
authentic  fact  is  known.  In  the 
Common  Place  Book,  kept  by 
Berkeley  in  college,  two  notable 
entries  occur:  "iVom  my  child- 
hood I  had  an  unaccountable  turn 
of  thought  that  way."  "  Mem.  That 
I  was  distrustful  at  eight  years  old, 
and  consequently  by  nature  dis- 
posed for  these  new  doctrines" 
— fit  prelude  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  which  produced 
the  startling  announcement  that 
all  sensible  things  are  ideas, 
and  no  more.  On  July  17, 
1696,  the  boy  entered  Kilkenny 
School  in  the  Second  of  its 
Five  Classes.  No  other  instance 
is  to  be  found  in  the  old  Begister 
of  such  precocity.  This  chUd  of 
eleven  was  placed  in  a  class  pro- 
bably composed  of  youths  between 
sixteen  and  eighteen.  The  school 
had  been  the  school  of  Swift,  Con- 
greve,  and  several  of  the  most 
brilliant  Irishmen.  Of  Berkeley's 
life  there  little  is  known  beyond 
the  fact  that  there  began  his  life- 
long friendship  with  Thomas  Prior, 
the  "  Dear  Tom  "  to  whom  so  many 
of  his  extant  letters  are  addressed. 
Prior  entered  the  school  some 
months  after  Berkeley,  and  left  it 
before  him.  Berkeley  was  not  the 
only  man  who  has  found  that  the 
friendships  which  are  bom  in  the 
class-room  and  in  the  playground 
have  a  strength  and  a  sanctity  un- 
approached  by  those  that  arise 
afterwards  "  when  the  glow  of  early 
thought  declines  in  feeling's  dull 
decay." 

On  March  2lBt,  1700,  when  he 
was  just  fifteen  years  of  age, 
Berkeley  matriculated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  when  he  found 
himself  again  in  the  society  of 
Plrior  and  some  other  old  school 
friends.  He  was  elected  scholar 
in  1702 ;  graduated  in  1704 ;  ob- 
tained a  fellowship  in  1707  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two;  and  between 
that  time  and  1712  he  was  occu- 


pied partly  in  study  and  writing, 
and  partly  in  the  discharge  of  the 
ordinary  duties  of  a  college  tutor. 
During  at  least  the  early  portion 
of  this  period  of  twelve  years  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  question 
among  the  students  whether 
Berkeley  was  the  greatest  genius 
or  the  greatest  dunce  in  the  place. 
If  he  stirred  abroad  he  was  sure  to 
be  followed  by  a  knot  of  idlers 
who  laughed  at  his  odd  ways,  and 
paid  no  heed  to  his  fretting  remon- 
strances. The  course  of  study  laid 
down  by  the  authorities  still  in- 
cluded some  of  the  old  scholastic 
commentators  against  whom  Swift 
had  rebelled  twenty  years  before, 
and  whose  names  are  now  almost 
unknown,  Smiglicius  Kickerman- 
ner,  Burgersdicius.  It  is  not  di£Ei- 
cult  to  imagine  the  disgust  which 
they  excited  in  the  keen  young 
philosopher  from  Kilkenny.  In 
1705  he  and  some  of  his  friends 
started  a  society  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  and  discussing  the  new 
philosophy  of  Locke,  Boyle,  and 
Newton.  The  manuscript  statutes 
of  the  society  are  still  in  existence. 
An  anecdote  told  of  him  is  "  at 
least  true  to  the  spirit  of  Berke- 
ley's keen  psychological  analysis," 
and  his  indifference  even  to  life 
in  the  interests  of  truth."  After 
seeing  an  execution,  he  became  so 
anxious  to  know  what  the  sensa- 
tions of  a  hanging  man  are  that  he 
induced  his  friend  Conterini  to 
agree  to  first  help  him  to  try  the 
experiment  and  then  to  try  it  him- 
self. Berkeley  accordingly  was 
tied  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  the  chair 
removed  from  imder  his  feet. 
But  the  signal  at  which,  by  the 
agreement,  he  was  to  be  relieved 
was  not  given,  for  the  future 
bishop  had  become  unconscious, 
and  was  on  the  verge  of  being 
hanged  outright.  He  was  relieved 
before  it  was  too  late,  but  fell 
motionless  on  the  floor.  On  re- 
covering   consciousness,    his    first 
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lemark  was,  **  Bless  my  heart,  Con- 
terini,  you  have  rumpled  my  band." 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
Conterini's  ardour  in  the  investiga- 
tion was  not  strong  enough  to  in- 
duce   him,  after    this    result,    to 
repeat     the    experiment     himself. 
Even  in  the  early  part  of  Berkeley's 
college  life  we  find  that  he  was 
burning  to  develope  and  publish 
the  "  new  principle,"  by  which  he 
was  confident  that  he  could  reform 
philosophy,  and  by  which  he  cer- 
tainly has  in  a  great  measure  revo- 
lutionised it.     The  new  principle, 
stated  briefly,  is  "  a  conception  of 
the      impossibility    of     anything 
existing  in  the  uniyerse  that  is  in- 
dependent of  perception  and  voli- 
tion ;  that  is  not  either  percipient 
and   voluntary   or  perceived    and 
willed."     "  At  times  he  is  in  awe 
of  its  tremendous  consequences." 
"  I  know  there  is  a  mighty  sect  of 
men   will    oppose  me.     ...     I 
am  young,  I  am  an  upstart,  I  am 
vain.    Very  well,  I  shall  endeavour 
patiently  to  bear  up.     .     .     .     But 
one  thing  I  know  I  am  not  guilty 
of.     I  do  not  pin  my  faith  on  the 
sleeve  of  any  great  man.     I  act  not 
out  of  prejudice  or  prepossession. 
I  do  not  adhere  to   any  opinion 
because  it    is    an  old  one,  or    a 
revived  one,  or  a  fashionable  one, 
or   one  that  I  have  spent  much 
time  in  the  study  and  cultivation 
of."   The  "  New  Theory  of  Vision  " 
and    the    ''Principles  of    Human 
Ejiowledge,"   in  which    the    new 
principle     was     ah^unced,    were 
published  respectively  in  1709  and 
1710. 

In  1713  we  find  Berkeley  in  Lon- 
don, patronised  by  Swift,  who  was 
on  the  eve  of  what  he  thought  his 
banishment  to  St.  Patrick's,  and 
mixing  with  the  literary  and  poli- 
tical leaders  of  the  day.  The  im- 
pression which  Berkeley  made  on 
all  who  met  him  is  forcibly  indi- 
cated in  the  anecdote  told  of  his 
first  meeting  with  the  restless  in- 


triguer, Bishop  Atterbury.  The 
bishop  had  been  anxious  to  meet 
the  young  author  of  whom  he  had 
heard  so  much.  After  some  con- 
versation, he  was  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  Dublin  fellow.  He 
answered,  raising  his  hands  in 
astonishment,  ''So  much  under- 
derstanding,  so  much  knowledge, 
so  much  innocence,  and  such 
humility,  I  did  not  think  had 
been  the  portion  of  any  but  angels 
till  I  saw  this  gentleman.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  later  a  similar 
tribute  is  paid  in  the  well-known 
lines  of  Pope: 

Even  in  a  Bishop  I  oan  epy  desert ; 
Seoker  is  decent,  Bundle  has  a  heart ; 
Manners  with  candour  are  to  Benson 

given, 
To  Berkel^  every  yirtne  nnder  heayen. 

The  greater  part  of  the  next  eight 
years  Berkeley  spent  on  the  Con- 
tinent, at  first  as  chaplain  to  Lord 
Peterborough,  afterwards  as  tutor 
to  Mr.  Ashe,  son  of  the  Bishop  of 
Clogher.  He  returned  in  the  midst 
of  the  commercial  convulsion  con- 
nected with  the  failure  of  the  South 
Sea  scheme.  The  tone  of  social 
morality  prevalent  throughout  the 
nation  shocked  and  terrified  him, 
and  has  been  supposed  to  have  de- 
termined in  some  degree  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  chapters  in  his 
life.  Between  1721  and  1724  he 
was  a^in  engaged  in  college  work, 
part  of  the  time  filling  the  post  of 
chaplain  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
In  1723,  fortune  came  to  him  in 
the  form  of  money.  Some  years 
before,  in  London,  he  had  been  in- 
troduced by  Swift  to  his  friends, 
the  Van  Homrighs,  one  of  whom, 
Esther,  is  the  famous  Vanessa, 
whose  fate  forms  such  a  painful 
chapter  in  Swift's  history.  Vanessa 
died  at  Marley  Abbey,  Celbridge, 
in  1723.  By  her  last  wiU  (having 
previously  revoked,  it  is  said,  a 
will  in  favour  of  Swift,  in  indigna* 
tion  at  his  supposed  treacheir  to 
her)  she  left  half  of  the  bulk  of 
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her  property,  amounting  to  .£4000, 
to  Berkeley.  It  has  been  asserted 
on  good  authority,  and  is  quite 
possible,  that  Berkeley  never  met 
Vanessa  more  than  once.  It  is 
certain  that  he  cannot  have  had 
much  acquaintance  with  her.  The 
circumstance  strikingly  shows  "  his 
power  of  permanently  touching 
even  those  who  met  hun  casually 
with  a  sense  of  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  his  character."  Berkeley 
seems  to  have  held,  in  some  sense, 
the  deanery  of  Dromore  from  1722 
to  1724.  The  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment which,  previous  to  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  bishopric  of 
Cloyne,  is  most  generally  connected 
witn  his  name,  is  the  deanery  of 
Derry,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
in  1724.  In  the  same  year  he  re- 
resigned  his  fellowship. 

It  is  not  known  that  Berkeley 
ever  even  visited  Derry.  We  now 
find  him  plunged  in  one  of  the  ab- 
sorbing enthusiasms  by  which  his 
life  from  time  to  time  is  marked. 
The  weariness,  disgust,  and  despair 
which  the  state  of  society  in  Eng- 
land— especially  as  revealed  in  the 
history  of  the  South  Sea  scheme — 
created  in  him,  had  probably  taken 
deep  root  in  his  lofty,  pure,  and  ar- 
dent soul.  He  longed  to  find  some 
field  on  which  humanity  might,  as 
it  were,  make  a  fresh  start ;  where 
a  new  Christian  civilisation  might 
be  planted  on  a  virgin  soil,  and 
might  grow  and  flourish  without 
being  stifled  and  poisoned  by  the 
corrupt  manners  of  the  degraded 
and  effete  old  world.  Such  a  field 
he  thought  he  could  discern  in 
America.  When  in  the  present 
day  we  speak  of  the  United  States 
we  mean  a  vast  tract  of  the 
American  continent,  stretching  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  covering  an  area  of 
3,500,000  square  miles,  and  in- 
habited by  a  proud,  powerful,  inde- 
pendent people,  largely  akin 
to  ourselves,  and  numbering 
38,500,000.    Even  forty  years  after 


Berkeley  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
West,  the  beginnings  of  the  G-reat 
Republic  consisted  of  a  narrow 
fringe  of  territory  stretching  along^ 
the  eastern  seaboard,  and  number- 
ing a  population  of  not  more  than 
1,700,000,  divided  among  a  number 
of  colonised  states  owing  alle- 
giance to  the  British  Crown.  In 
some  cases  these  states  claimed  all 
the  territory  stretching  from  their 
coast  line  across  to  the  Pacific.  But- 
practically  all  this  vast  inland 
region  was  still  the  domain  of  the 
Shawnees,  Cherokees,  and  other 
Indian  tribes.  Berkeley's  ambition 
now  was  to  abandon  present  and 
prospective  Church  preferment  at 
home,  and  devote  the  remainder  of 
his  days  to  the  instruction  of  the 
natives  of  America.  He  unfolded 
his  project  in  a  pamphlet.  The 
work  could  be  properly  accom- 
plished only  by  an  educated  and 
intelligent  native  ministry.  To  keep 
up  a  supply  of  such  clergy  a  college 
was  to  be  founded  in  the  remote 
West.  Thither  the  young  savages 
were  to  be  brought,  either  by  peace- 
able methods  or  as  captives  from 
enemies,  none  being  above  ten  years 
of  age,  so  that  they  might  come 
under  Christian  teaching  before 
evil  habits  had  taken  deep  root, 
yet  not  so  young  as  to  prevent 
them  retaining  their  mother  tongue. 
They  were  to  be  grounded  tho- 
roughly in  religion  and  morality^ 
and  to  receive  a  good  tincture  of 
other  learning.  They  were  to  be  sent 
back  after  their  college  training  in 
batches  of  ten  or  twelve  a  year» 
'^  the  ablest  and  properest  mission- 
aries for  spreading  the  €k)spel 
among  their  countrymen;  for  to 
any  considering  man  the  employ- 
ing American  missionaries  for  the 
conversion  of  America  will  of  all 
others  appear  the  most  likely 
method  to  succeed."  But  where  was 
the  college  to  be  placed?  "It 
should  be  in  a  good  air ;  in  a  place 
where  provisions    are    cheap  and 
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plenty ;  where  an  intercourse  might 
easily  be  kept  up  with  all  parts  of 
America  and  the  islands ;  in  a  place 
of  security  not  exposed  to  the  in- 
sults of  pirates,  savages,  and  other 
enemies;  where  there  is  no  great 
trade  which  might  tempt  the 
Seaders  or  Fellows  of  the  college 
to  become  merchants  to  the  neglect 
of  their  proper  business;  where 
there  are  neither  riches  nor  luxury 
to  divert  or  lessen  their  application, 
or  to  make  them  imeasy  or  dissatis- 
fied with  a  homely,  frugal  sub- 
sistence ;  lastly,  where  the  in- 
habitants, if  such  a  place  can 
be  found,  are  noted  for  inno- 
cence and  simplicity  of  manners." 
Berkeley  thought  the  place  he 
sought  for  was  realised  in  the 
Bermuda  islands,  and  there  his 
college  was  to  be.  The  place  was 
invested  with  a  halo  of  romance. 
Half  a  century  before  Marvell 
had  sung  of  the  pilgrims'  lanrJing : 

Where  the  remote  Bermadas  ride, 
In  the  ocean's  bosom  uneepied. 
What  should  we  do  bnt  sing  his  praise 
That  led  us  through  the  watery  maze  P 
He  gave  ns  this  eternal  spring 
Which  here  enamels  everything ; 
And  sends  the  fowls  to  ns  in  care 
On  daily  yisits  through  the  air. 
He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright, 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night. 

Nor  was  MarveU  the  only  poet 
whose  imagination  had  been  stirred 
by  the  charms  of  the  summer 
islands. 

Berkeley's  project  certainly 
was  not  a  natiiral  growth  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  times.  True, 
the  S.P.G.  had  been  chartered 
in  1700 ;  but  Macaulay  scarcely  ex- 
aggerates when  he  says  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  '^  as 
stationary  as  the  Court  of  Coxomon 
Pleas."  True,  "the  last  of  the 
English  saints,"  as  he  has  been 
called,  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  was  praying  and  working 
in  his  island  diocese  ;  but  Butler,  a 
few  years  later,  in  a  well-known 


sentence,    describes    the    attitude 
commonly  adopted  by  at  least  the 
educated  classes  towards  religion: 
''It    has    come  to    be   taken  for 
granted  that    Christianity    is    no 
longer  a  subject  of  inquiry ;    but 
that  it  is  now  at  length  discovered 
to  be  fictitious,  and  accordingly  it 
is  treated  as  if  .  .  .  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  set  it  up  as  a  princi- 
pal subject  for  mirth  and  ridicule." 
The    Church     and     the    Noncon- 
formists,   says    Mr.    Byle,    alike 
"  existed ;  but  they  could  hardly  be 
said    to    have    lived.      They    did 
nothing :  they  were  sound  asleep." 
Whitfield  was  a  boy  of  ten  attend- 
ing Gloucester  Grammar  School; 
J.  Wesley  was    working    for    his 
degree  at   Oxford;    Toplady  was 
unborn.     The    days    of    Sunday- 
schools     and    ragged  schools,    of 
ritualists,  banners,  and  missions,  of 
revivals,  inquiry  rooms,  and    tea 
meetings,  were  yet  to  come.    In 
these  evil  timea  it  was  that  Berke- 
ley conceived  his  plan  of  carrying 
religion  and  learning  to  the  far 
West.     Saul  in  search  of  the  asses, 
Amos  gathering  his  sycamore  fruits, 
were  not  less  l^ely  subjects  of  the 
prophetic  call  than  was  the  well- 
beneficed  dean,  the  learned  scholar, 
the  keen  dialectician,  who  now  pre- 
pared to   abandon  his  home   life 
and  prospects  in  order  to  bury  him- 
self in  the  remote  Bermudas,  and 
to  train  preachers  for  the  Iroquois 
and  Chickasaws.    Swift  thought  he 
was   mad.     ''He    is    an    absolute 
philosopher  with  regard  to  money, 
titles,  and  power.  .  .  .  His  heart 
will  break  if  his  deanery  be  not' 
taken    from    him.*'     But    neither 
sneers,    ridicule,  nor    indifference 
checked  Berkeley .  For  four  years  he 
obstinately  pursued  his  object.  He 
obtained    ofiSOOO  by   private   sub- 
scriptions.    He  obtained  a  Boyal 
Charter  for  the  new  College  of  St. 
Paul  at  Bermuda,  himself  being 
the  first    principal.     An    address 
was  moved  in  Parliament,  praying 
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liis    Majesty  to  endow    the    new 
College  with  part  of  the  reveniie  of 
the  newly   acquired  island  of  St. 
Christopher's.       Berkeley      found 
means  to  speak  to  eveiy  member  of 
the  House    of  Commons  on    the 
subject.   The  address  was  adopted, 
and  Walpole    promised    ^0,000. 
At    last,     on      September     6th, 
1728,     Berkeley    set     sail,    with 
his     newly     married     wife,      for 
Ehode    Island.     He    landed     at 
Newport,     Jan.     23,    1729;    and 
here,  800  miles  from  Bermuda,  he 
stayed  for  nearly  three  years,  wait- 
iBg    <or    the    /romisei   gnlnt  to 
enable  him  to  go  on  to  his  destina- 
tion with  a  prospect  of  founding 
the    College.      Shortly   after    his 
arriyal  he  purchased  a  farm  near 
Newport,  and  built  a  wooden  house, 
still  in  existence,  which,  as  a  faith- 
ful Boyalist,  he  called  Whitehall. 
The  surrounding  scenery  was  and  is 
loTcly,  and  is  said  to  be  described 
in  .part  of  the  most  charming   of 
all  his  works,  "  Alciphron,"  which 
he  composed  during  his  residence 
at  Ehode  Island.     It  seems  to  have 
been    one  of    the  most    studious 
periods  of  his  life.     In  his  letters 
he   speaks  of  his  companions  as 
having  gone  to  Boston  for  a  month 
at  a  time.     ^'But  my  wife  and  I 
abide  by  Ehode  Island,  preferring 
quiet  and  solitude  to  the  noise  of  a 
great  town,  notwithstanding  all  the 
solicitations  that  have  been  used 
to  draw  us  thither."     At  White- 
hall some  of  his  children  were  bom, 
and  one,  at  least,  died.    An  entry 
in  the  parish   records  of  Trinity 
Church    reads    strangely    to    our 
ears  in  the  present  day.     "  Philip 
Berkeley,  Anthony  Berkeley,  Agnes 
Berkeley,    negroes,    received    into 
the   Church."      St.   Paul    saw  no 
evil  in  slavery:    Berkeley    owned 
slaves — striking  instances  how  even 
the  truest  children  of  light  need  to 
be  judged  in  reference  to  their  time 
and  surroundings.     His  house  was 
a  meeting  place  for  the  missionaries 


of  the  surrounding  oountiy.    Those 
who  were  within  a  hundred  nules 
of  Newport  agreed  to  hold  a  kind 
of  synod  at  Whitehall  for  the  sake 
of    his  counsel   and    exhortation. 
"  One  of  the  principal  points  which 
he  then  pressed  upon  his  fellow- 
labourers  was  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  conciliating  by  all  innocent 
means     the     affection    of     their 
hearers."  The  colony  had  originally 
been  founded  by  Roger  Williams, 
who  was  exiled  from  Salem  by  the 
Puritans  for  teaching  absolute  free- 
dom of  conscience.     All  manner  of 
fugitives  poured  in,  and  the  colony 
prospered,  though  Cotton  Mather, 
a  New  England  divine,  called  them 
a    colluvies    of    "  everything   bat 
Roman  Catholics  and  true  Chris- 
tians."     But  Berkeley  was    of  a 
tolerant  nature,  and  got  on  with  all 
sects  alike."    When  he  preached, 
even     the     Quakers,    with     their 
broad-brimmed  hats,  used  to  stand 
in    the    aisle    to    listen    to    him. 
A     story     is    told    that    in     one 
of  his  sermons  he  said  very  em- 
phatically, **  Give  the  devil  his  due, 
John  Calvin  was  a  great  man."    He 
seems  to  have  occasionally  visited 
the  Naragansett  country,  and  to 
have  joined  in  discussions  on  philo- 
sophical and  other  subjects  with 
some  more  or  less  congenial  souls 
whom  be  found  about  Newport.  But 
what  of  Bermuda  and  the  <£20,000  ? 
Walpole  had  never  liked  the  grant. 
When  the  zealous  philosopher  was 
buried  at  Rhode  Island  it  was  easy 
to  amuse  the  friends  at  home  who 
urged  the  payment  of  it.     Its  fate 
was   finally  sealed  by  the  famous 
answer    which    he     gave    Bishop 
Gibson,  "  If  you  put  the  question 
to  me  as  a  minister  I  must  and 
can  assure  you    that  the  money 
shall  most  undoubtedly  be  paid  as 
soon    as  suits    with    public    con- 
venience ;  but,  if  you  ask  me  as  a 
friend     whether     Dean    Berkeley 
should  continue    in  America   ex- 
pecting the  payment  of  J&20,000y 
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I  adyise  him  bj  all  means  to 
return  home  to  Europe  and  to  give 
up  hifi  present  expectations." 
Berkeley  did  not  come  home  at 
once;  but  in  Februarj,  1732,  he 
was  in  London  a^i^ain.  "  Thus 
ended  the  romantic  episode  of 
Shode  Island,  which  warms  the 
heart  and  touches  the  imagination 
more  perhaps  than  any  erent  in 
Berkeley's  life.  Of  all  who,  how- 
ever, landed  on  the  American 
shore  none  was  ever  animated  by 
a  purer  and  more  self-sacrificing 
spirit."  He  neyer  forgot  America. 
His  farm  at  Whitehall  he  made 
over  to  Yale  College,  which  society 
still  holds  the  land  as  aji  endow- 
ment of  '*  Berkleian  Scholarships." 
He  sent  a  large  present  of  books 
to  Harvard  College  ;  an  organ 
which  he  gave  to  Trinity  Church, 
Newport,  is  still  in  existence; 
another  which  he  offered  to  the 
town  of  Berkeley,  Mass.,  was 
declined,  being  voted  by  the 
Puritans  "  a  device  of  the  devil 
to  entrap  the  souls  of  man."  His 
correspondence  shows  that  to  the 
end  of  his  life  he  retained  a  lively 
and  generous  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  religion  and  good  learning 
in  America. 

For  two  years  after  Berkeley's  re- 
turn to  Europe  not  much  of  his 
personal  history  is  known  to  us. 
They  were  largely  occupied  with 
philosophic  and  scientific  con- 
troversy. In  1734  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne, 
and,  having  been  consecrated  in 
the  old  parish  church  of  St. 
Paul's,  Dublin,  he  settled  in  the 
autumn  injhis  new  home,  which,  for 
nineteen  years,  he  hardly  ever  left. 
The  office  of  bishop  was  one  for 
which  he  did  not  wish.  He  had 
too  lively  a  conscience  to  desire  a 
post  with  active  duties  attached  to 
it  which  he  knew  his  studious  and 
sedentary  habits  would  tempt  him 
to  neglect.  He  possibly  was  not 
an  active  bishop  as  in  the  present 


day  we  should  understand  the 
term ;  but  he  was  distinctly  above 
the  average  standard  of  his  own 
generation.  In  those  days  it  was 
by  no  means  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  a  bishop  lived  in 
his  diocese  at  all.  Berkeley 
scarcely  left  his  for  nineteen  years. 
He  did  not  take  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment till  1737 ;  and  his  extant 
letters  and  papers  show  that  the 
better  administration  of  his  diocese, 
and  such  duties  as  confirmations 
and  visitations,  were  fulfilled  con- 
scientiously by  him.  We  may 
fairly  gather  that  the  general  worK 
of  his  office  was  not  neglected. 
Sept.  12,  1746,  he  writes  to  Prior, 
"  Dear  Tom, — I  am  just  returned 
from  a  tour  through  my  diocese  of 
130  miles,  almost  shaken  to  pieces." 
A  tour  of  130  nules  132  years  ago, 
when  there  was  scarcely  a  road  in 
the  country,  was  no  slight  under- 
taking for  a  studious  old  man 
of  sixty,  suffering  continually 
from  painful  disease.  To  '  the 
poor  of  the  neighbourhood  he  was 
a  generous  and  a  wise  friend. 
His  wig  and  clothes,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  servants,  were  all  made 
in  the  little  village  of  Cloyne.  In 
the  terrible  winter  of  1739-40 
he  came  down  to  breakfast  one 
morning  without  a  grain  of  powder 
in  his  wig,  and,  id  reply  to  his 
wife's  observation  on  his  strange 
appearance,  said  "  We  shall  have  a 
famine  forthwith,  and  I  have  de- 
sired that  none  of  the  servants  put 
any  powder  in  their  wigs ;  neither 
will  I."  The  whole  party  took  the 
hint.  During  the  winter  he  gave 
J620  every  Monday  morning  to  be 
distributed  among  the  poor  in 
Cloyne,  besides  what  they  received 
out  of  his  kitchen.  Some  of  his 
time  was  occupied  in  the  education 
of  his  children,  for  we  are  told  he 
would  not  "  leave  them  to  merce- 
nary hands."  He  was  fond  of 
painting,  and  according  to  his 
means  encoumged     both    it   and 
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music.  His  House  was  a  constant 
resort  for  the  neighbouring  fami- 
lies, who  came  to  enjoy  both  the 
society  of  the  gentle  genial  bishop 
and  the  musical  treats  which  he 
frequently  provided  for  them.  He 
had  a  concert  erery  evening  in 
winter  when  he  was  at  home.  To 
teach  his  children  music  he  kept 
Pasquilino  for  four  years  in  lus 
house.  Pasquilino  is  the  hero  of 
an  amusing  anecdote,  illustrating 
the  blunders  a  man  makes  in 
speaking  a  language  with  which  he 
is  imperfectly  acquainted.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  getting  up  a  con- 
cert in  Cork.  "  WeU,  Pasquilino," 
said  the  Bishop  one  day  at  dinner, 
"  I  have  got  rid  of  a  great  many 
tickets  for  you  among  my  neigh- 
bours." Pasquilino  bowed  and 
said,  "  May  God  pi4Me  your  Lord- 
ship, I  pray  him."  This  curious 
prayer  was  greeted  with  loud 
laughter.  The  poor  Italian,  when 
he  recovered  from  his  confusion,  ex- 
plained, ''  Yell  in  de  grammar  that 
my  Lord  gave  me  to  teach  me 
Inglish  it  is  printed  ^pvcMey  to  keep 
from  decay.' " 

In  reading,  working,  thinking, 
writing,  eighteen  years  wore  away. 
He  was  offered  the  bishopric  of 
Clogher,  but  an  increase  of  revenue 
had  no  charms  for  him.  The  only 
break  in  his  residence  in  Cloyne 
seems  to  have  been  one  visit  to 
Dublin  in  1737.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  philosophy 
and  the  affairs  of  his  immediate 
neighbourhood  were  his  only  occu- 
pations. He  felt  and  showed  a 
very  keen  interest  in  matters  more 
widely  affecting  Ireland. 

One  of  the  forms  in  which  Berke- 
ley's interest  in  all  the  social  ques- 
tions of  his  day  was  manifested 
was  "  The  Querist."  This  striking 
little  work  was  published  anony- 
mously, in  three  parts,  in  1735, 
1736,  and  1737.  It  consists  en- 
tirely of  questions,  595  in  all,  sug- 
gestmg,  often  with  a  good  deal  of 


dry  humour,  principles  and  me- 
thods for  brin^g  Ireland  to  a 
condition  approachmg  to  prosperiW 
and  content.  Sir  J.  Mackmtoan 
said,  in  1829,  that  *' Perhaps  the 
'Querist'  contains  more  hintSy 
then  original,  since  applied,  in 
legislation  and  political  economy, 
than  are  to  be  found  in  any  equal 
space."  Berkeley  shows  in  it  a 
strong  grasp  of  the  truth,  then  un- 
recognised, that  the  industry  of  a 
people  is  its  real  source  of  wealth, 
and  that  money  is  in  itself  not 
wealth,  but  only  counters,  "  a 
ticket  entitling  to  power."  J,  S. 
Mill  says  that,  if  Berkelev  had  fol- 
lowed out  his  idea,  in  which  he  was 
much  in  advance  of  his  age,  he 
might  have  anticipated  the  work  of 
A&m  Smith.  One  idea  which  he 
frequently  puts  forward  is  the  de- 
sirability 01  establishing  a  national 
bank.  On  some  social  questions 
which  exercise  at  present  the  minds 
of  Irish  economists,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  know  that  Bishop 
Berkeley,  if  alive,  would  probably 
hit  about  equally  hard  on  both 
sides,  e.gf.,  49 :  "  Whether  it  would 
not  be  an  unhappy  turn  in  our 
gentlemen  if  they  should  take  no 
more  thought  to  create  an  interest 
to  themselves  in  this  or  that 
county  or  borough  than  to  pro- 
mote the  real  interest  of  their 
country  F  "  201 :  "  Whether  the 
gentleman  of  estate  hath  a  right 
to  be  idle ;  and  whether  he  ought 
not  to  be  the  great  promoter 
and  director  of  industry  among 
his  tenants  and  neighbours  P " 
255:  "Whether  a  scheme  for  the 
welfare  of  this  nation  should  not 
take  in  the  whole  inhabitants? 
And  whether  it  be  not  a  vain 
attempt  to  project  the  flourishing 
of  our  Protestant  gentry,  exclusive 
of  the  bulk  of  the  natives  ?  "  On 
the  other  hand,  19  ;  "  Whether  the 
bulk  of  our  Irish  natives  are  not 
kept  from  thriving  by  that  cynical 
content  in  dirt  and  beggary  which 
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they  possess  to  a  degree  beyond 
any    other    people     in    Christen- 
dom?''     62:    "Whether     small 
gains    be    not  the  way  to  gresA, 
profits?      And,  if  our  tradesmen 
are  beggars,  whether  they  may  not 
thank   ^emselves  for  it  ?  "      84 : 
*'How  long  will  it  be  before  my 
cotmtrymen    find    out  that    it   is 
worth  while  to  spend  a  penny  in 
order    to    get    a    groat?*'      274: 
**  Whether  my  countrymen  are  not 
readier    at  finding    excuses  than 
remedies  ?  "   317  :  "  Whether  it  be 
not  delightful  to  complain  ?     And 
whether  there  be  not  many  who 
had  rather  utter  their  complaints 
than  redress  their  evils  ?  "      607  : 
•'  Whether    the   coarse  fingers  of 
those    very  women,    those     same 
peasants  who  one  part  of  the  year 
till  the  ground  and  dress  the  vine- 
yards, are  not  another  employed  in 
maJdng  the  finest  French  point  ?  " 
[In  a  parish  near  Enniskillen,  last 
year,  one  hundred  and  thirty  girls 
in    the    very    way    described    by 
Berkeley,  earned  «&626.]  Several  of 
our  most  useful  reforms  were  sug- 
gested  by  Berkeley  seventy  or  a 
hundred  years   before  they  were 
carried  out.     Seventy  years  before 
Sir  S.  Bomilly  set  about  the  task 
of  diminishing  the  frightful  abuses 
of  capital  punishment  then  main- 
tained by  the  law,  Berkeley  laid 
down  the  leading  principle  of  the 
reform.    The  suggestion  was  made 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before 
the  reform  was  carried  out.     Be- 
tween 1810  and  1846  it  is  calcu- 
lated   that    1400    persons     were 
hanged  in  England   aud  Ireland 
for  crimes  which  are  now  no  longer 
capital  ofEences.     392 :  "  Whether 
felons  are  not  often  spared,  and 
therefore  encouraged,  by  the  com- 
passion of  those  who  should  prose- 
cute them?"       393;    "Whether 
many  who  would  not  take  away 
the    life    of     a    thief     may    not 
nevertheless  be  willing  to  bring  him 
to  a  more  adequate  punishment?" 


The  University  of  Dublin  boasts  of 
having  taken  the  lead  of  the  Eng- 
lish universities  in  opening  her 
classes  and  degrees  to  Roman 
Catholics.  It  is  worth  while  re- 
membering that  sixty  years  before 
that  step  was  taken  it  was  sug- 
gested— not  by  English  reformers 
or  Irish  mass  meetings,  but  by  an 
old  Protestant  bishop  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  "  191.  Whether,  in 
imitation  of  the  Jesuits  at  Paris, 
who  admit  Protestants  to  study  in 
their  colleges,  it  may  not  be  right 
for  us  also  to  admit  Boman 
Catholics  into  our  college,  without 
obliging'  them  to  attend  chapel 
duties  or  catechisms,  or  divimty 
lectures  ?"  Another  reform,  whicn 
Berkeley  recommends  in  "  The 
Querist "  one  hundred  years  before 
it  was  carried,  is  the  abolition  of 
the  gigantic  blunder  and  crime  of 
the  transportation  system :  63. 
"  Whether  some  way  might  not  be 
found  for  making  criminals  useful 
in  public  works,  instead  of  sending 
them  either  to  America  or  the  other 
world  ?"  We  have  only  spstce  to 
quote  one  or  two  more  queries, 
almost  at  random.  332 :  "Whether 
there  should  not  be  erected  in  each 
province  an  hospital  for  orphans 
and  foundlings  at  the  expense  of 
old  bachelors  ?"  [On  this  subject 
the  Bishop  had  strong  opinions. 
To  one  friend  he  writes :  "  Our 
friend,  Mr.  Dalton,  is  I  hear  mar- 
ried the  third  time,  which  shows 
him  to  be  a  prudent  man  as  well  as 
a  laudable  patriot.  ...  It  is  to 
be  wished  you  may  profit  by  this 
example,  not  only  for  the  public 
good,  but  for  your  own.  Though 
you  are  far  from  being  an  old  man, 
I  will  take  the  freedom  to  say  you 
are  bordering  on  what  we  call  an 
old  bachelor,  a  character  not  the 
most  useful  to  the  public  nor  the 
most  agreeable  to  him  that  wears 
it.  The  former  point  needs  no 
common-place  to  clear  it.  For  the 
other  give  me  leave  to  say  Mr. 
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Dalfcon  and  I  are  better  judges  than 
you,"]  369 :  "  Whether  a  tax  upon 
dirt  would  not  be  one  way  of 
encouraging  industry  ?  "  430  : 
"Whether  the  maxim,  'what  is 
everybody's  business  is  nobody's' 
prevaUs  in  any  country  under  the 
sun  more  than  in  Ireland  ?"  534 : 
"  Why  we  do  not  make  tiles  of  our 
own  for  flooring  and  roofing,  rather 
than  bring  them  from  Holland?" 
330 :  [An  anticipation  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  saying  that  the  prin- 
cipal result  of  the  laws  of  entail  and 
primogeniture  was  that  there  was 
one  fool  in  the  family  instead  of 
three  or  four.]  "  What  right  an 
eldest  son  hath  to  the  worst  educa- 
tion ?"  The  last  question  in  "  The 
Querist "  is  addressed  to  us  all : 
695:  "Whose  fault  is  it  if  poor 
Ireland  still  continues  poor  P" 

Berkeley's  attitude  towards  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  was 
remarkable.  His  Protestantism 
did  not  sit  lightly  upon  him.  Bom 
within  three  years  of  the  Revolu- 
tiouj  bred  among  Irish  Protes- 
tants, he  Hved  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  constant  danger  of 
attempts  to  upset  the  Protestant 
settlement  of  the  Crown.  He  wit- 
nessed two  invasions  of  the  country, 
undertaken  with  this  object.  He 
had  seen  Peers  executed  for  trea- 
son, and  a  Protestant  bishop  of 
Rochester  tried,  deprived,  and 
banished,  for  corresponding  with 
the  exiled  Stuarts.  He  displays, 
as  one  might  expect,  plainly 
enough  his  dislike  and  distrust, 
moral  and  intellectual,  of  Roman 
Catholic  teaching  ;  and  yet  he  was, 
says  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  "  The 
first  eminent  Protestant  after  the 
unhappy  contest  at  the  Revolution 
who  avowed  his  love  for  all  his 
coimtrymen."  Of  this  two  notable 
memorials  are  preserved.  One  is  a 
letter  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Cloyne,  written  in  1744,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  invasion  of  Scot- 
land  by  the  Pretender,  warning 


them  of  theuselessnessand  ?ricked- 
ness  of  joining  in  the  rising.  It 
was  generally  thought  that  the 
Bishop's  wise  and  kindly'  words 
had  a  considerable  effect  in  keeping 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  from, 
taking  part  in*  the  movement. 
Pour  years  later  he  published  "  A 
Word  to  the  Wise,  or  an  Exhorta- 
tion to  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy 
of  Ireland."  ''  Be  not  startl6<^ 
reverend  sirs,"  Berkeley  begins,  "to 
find  yourselves  addressed  to  by  one 
of  a  different  communion.  We 
are  indeed  (to  our  shame  be  it 
spoken)  more  inclined  to  hate  for 
those  articles  wherein  we  differ 
than  to  love  one  another  for  those 
wherein  we  agree.  But,  if  we  can- 
not extinguish,  let  us  at  least  sus- 
pend our  animosities,  and,  forget- 
ing  our  religious  feuds,  consider 
ourselves  in  the '  amiable  light  of 
countrymen  and  neighbours.  Let 
us  for  once  turn  our  eyes  on  those 
things  in  which  we  have  one  com- 
mon interest.  Why  should  dis- 
putes about  faith  interrupt  the 
duties  of  civil  life?  or  the  differ- 
ent roads  we  take  to  heaven  prevent 
our  taking  the  same  steps  on  earth. 
Do  we  not  inhabit  the  same  spot 
of  ground,  breathe  the  same  air, 
and  live  under  the  same  govern- 
ment ?  Why,  then,  should  we  not 
conspire  in  one  and  the  same  de- 
sign to  promote  the  common  good 
of  our  country  ?  "  Berkeley  then 
goes  on  at  considerable  lengOi,  and 
with  solemn,  impassioned  elo- 
quence, to  impress  on  those  whom 
he  is  addressing  the  extent  of  the  in- 
fluence which  they  exercise,  and  to 
appeal  to  them  to  use  that  influence 
to  lead  their  flocks  to  habits  of 
greater  industry,  cleanliness,  and 
thrift,  and  so  contribute  to  raising 
them  from  the  degraded  condition 
in  which  many  of  them  were 
sunk.  The  spirit  which  animated 
the  old  philosopher  bishop  was  not 
unappreciated.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Dublin 
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published  a  letter  in  reply,  in  which 
**iiiej  take  the  liberty  in  this 
public  manner  to  return  their 
sincere  and  hearty  thanks  to  the 
worthy  author,  assuring  him  that 
they  are  determined  to  comply  with 
eyery  particular  recommended  in  it 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  .  .  . 
The  means  he  prescribeth  are  easily 
complied  with,  and  his  manner  of 
treating  persons  in  their  circum- 
stances so  yery  singular  that  they 
plainly  show  the  good  man,  the 
polite  gentleman,  and  the  true 
patriot."  The  whole  episode  is 
almost  bewildering  in  the  contrast 
which  it  presents  to  so  much  of 
Irish  history  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  from  the  strange 
gleam  of  light  which  it  sheds  where 
so  much  is  wrapped  in  gloom.  If 
there  had  been  more  Berkeleys, 
some  of  the  saddest  pages  of  our 
history  would  never,  perhaps,  have 
needed  to  be  written. 

No  sketch  of  Bishop  Berkeley 
would  be  complete  without  a  notice 
of  the  famous  tar  water  question, 
which  filled  his  thoughts  during 
the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life. 
The  winter  of  1739-40  was  one  of 
the  most  severe  ever  known  in  Ire- 
land. About  Oloyne  the  poor  were 
carried  off  in  vast  numbers  by  fever 
and  dysentery.  Years  before, 
Berkeley  had  learned  from  the 
Naragansetts  the  use  of  tar  water 
as  a  medicine.  He  now  used  it  on 
an  extensive  scale  with  his  poor 
neighbours,  and  at  least  believed 
that  he  effected  the  most  marvellous 
cures  by  its  means.  Pondering  on 
the  matter  in  his  lonely  meditations, 
he  brought  himself  to  think  that 
tar  water  was  a  remedy  for  nearly 
all  the  sicknesses  under  the  sun. 
The  most  approved  method  of 
brewing  the  odious  draught  he 
gives  thus : — "  Pour  a  gsdlon  of 
cold  water  on  a  quart  of  tar,  and 
stir  and  mix  them  thoroughly  with 
a  wooden  ladle  or  flat  stick  for  the 
space  of  five  or  six  minutes  ;  after 


which  the  vessel  must  stand  close 
covered  and  unmoved  three  days 
and  nights,  that  the  tar  may  have 
full  time  to  subside."  The  clear 
water  then  was  to  be  carefully 
skimmed,  poured  off,  and  bottled. 
*'  The  general  rule  for  taking  it  is 
about  half  a  pint  night  and  morning 
on  an  empty  stomach,"  quantity  to 
be  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances, "  provided  it  be  always 
taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  and 
about  two  hours  before  or  after  a 
meal."  This  medicine  he  found  a 
cure  for  "  foulness  of  blood,  ulcera- 
tion of  bowels,  lungs,  consumptive 
coughs,  pleurisy,  peripneumonyy 
erysipelas,  asthma,  indigestion, 
cathartic,  and  hysteric  cases, 
gravel,  dropsy,  all  inflammations, 
gout,  fever,  scurvy,  Ac."  Par  and 
wide  the  bishop  proclaimed  the 
merits  of  his  panacea,  much,  of 
course,  to  the  rage  of  the  doctors, 
and  the  drug  formed  the  subject 
of  numerous  controversial  pamnh- 
lets.  But  the  literary  and  philo- 
sophical fruit  of  the  tar  water  con- 
troversy is  the  most  extraordinary 
part  of  it.  In  1744  Berkeley  pub- 
lished his  "  Siris,  a  Chain  of  Philo- 
sophical Reflexions,  Ac,"  "  the 
strangest  yet  most  characteristic  of 
all  Berkeley's  works.  Every  time 
we  open  its  pages  we  find  fresh 
food  for  thought."  It  begins  with 
an  account  of  tar  water,  its  manu- 
facture and  uses.  The  chain  of 
aphorisms  then  passes  on  gradually 
to  the  nature  of  vegetable  life,  old- 
fashioned  chemistry,  the  air  and  its 
constituents,  fire,  ether,  the  anima 
mundi.  All  these,  however,  pre- 
suppose Intelligence.  And  so  the 
chain  glides  into  meditations  on 
the  Supreme  Mind,  Space,  Fate, 
Pantheism,  Atheism,  Platonic 
Ideas,  Divine  Personality,  the 
Trinity  of  Being  as  held  by  old 
sages  of  Greece."  "  Authority, 
Light,  and  Life  did  to  the  eye  of 
reason  plainly  appear  to  support, 
pervade,  and  animate  the  mundane 
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fiystem."  One  might  almost  say 
that  the  beginning  of  the  chain  is 
tar  water,  and  we  follow  it  link  bj 
link  without  a  break,  until  we  find 
ourselyes  in  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
All  these  apparently  heterogeneous 
subjects  are  handled  with  varied 
and  out-of-the-way  learning,  and 
illustrated  by  the  subtle  specula- 
tions of  Berkeley  himself.  In  many 
ways  this  book  presents  a  contrast 
with  his  earlier  writings.  It 
breathes  a  more  solemn,  more 
modest  tone,  as  if  years  of  reading 
and  meditation,  not  unmixed  with 
sorrow,  pain,  and  feeble  health,  had 
taught  him  that  the  secrets  of  the 
universe  and  of  this  strange  life  of 
ours  were  not  read  so  easHy  as  he 
had  thought  thirty  years  pre- 
viously, as  if  he  had  become  more 
alive  to  the  truth  that  "  There  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philo- 
sophy." The  book  is  a  striking 
testimony,  to  the  connection  between 
great  things  and  small  in  human 
life,  to  the  mystery  which,  by  the 
meditative  soul,  is  seen  to  hang 
round  the  commonest  and  most 
trivial  objects.  "Well  at  ease," 
says  Carlyle,"  are  the  sleepers  to 
whom  existence  is  but  a  shallow 
dream."  Well  at  ease,  indeed,  are 
they  who  think  that  in  a  few 
brilliant  essays,  a  few  smart  syllo- 
gisms, a  few  misty  words  about 
potencies,  energies,  asms,  and  isms, 
they  can  find  the  problem  of  life 
solved.  The  old  tar  water  philo- 
sopher had  learned  another  and  a 
truer  lesson.  "  Whatever  the  world 
thinks,  he  who  hath  not  much 
meditated  upon  God,  the  human 
mind,  and  the  sumtnum  honum^  m&j 
possibly  make  a  thriving  earth- 
worm, but  will  most  indubitably 
make  a  sorry  patriot  and  a  sorry 
statesman."  "  It  is  Plato's  re- 
mark, that  while  we  sit  still  we  are 
never  the  wiser,  but  going  into  the 
river  and  moving  up  and  down  is 
the  way  to  discover  its  depths  and 


shallows.  If  we  exemse  and 
bestir  ourselves  we  may  even  here 
discover  something.  The  eve  by 
long  use  comes  to  see  even  in  the 
darkest  cavern ;  and  there  is  no  sub- 
ject  so  obscure  but  we  may  discern 
some  glimpse  of  truth  by  long 
poring  on  it.  Truth  is  ^e  cry 
of  all,  but  the  game  of  a  few. 
Certainly,  where  it  is  the  chief 
passion  it  doth  not  give  way  to 
vulgar  cares  and  views ;  nor  is  it 
contented  with  a  little  ardour  in 
the  early  time  of  life ;  active  per- 
haps to  pursue,  but  not  so  fit  to 
weigh  and  revise.  He  that  would 
make  a  real  progress  in  knowledge 
must  dedicate  his  a^e  as  well  as 
youth,  the  later  growth  as  well  as 
first  fruitSy  at  the  altar  of  truth.** 
These  may  be  called  Berkeley's  last 
words  on  philosophy. 

For  eight  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  "  Siris "  he  continued 
to  live  at  Cloyne.  They  were 
partly  occupied  with  controversies 
about  tar  water,  partly  devoted  to 
reading,  thinking,  and  working. 
But  the  evening  was  drawing  on. 
His  friends  were  dropping  into  the 
grave.  Swift  died  in  1745.  In 
1751  Berkeley  lost  old  Tom  Prior, 
the  friend  of  his  life.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  Prior's  monument  in  Christ 
Church  Cathedral  was  written  by 
Berkeley  himself.  Among  the 
most  bitter  griefs  which  befel  him 
was  the  deatiti  of  his  favourite  son 
William,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  who 
died  in  the  same  year  as  Prior. 
The  poor  old  man  speaks  of  his 
sorrow  in  words  of  almost  childlike 
.  simplicity,  yet  of  piercing  pathos, 
in  a  letter  addressed  probably  to 
either  Lord  Egmont  or  Bishop 
Benson :  "  My  dear  Lord,  I  was  a 
man  retired  from  the  amusement  of 
politics,  visits,  and  what  the  world 
calls  pleasure.  I  had  a  little 
friend,  educated  always  under  my 
own  eye,  whose  painting  delighted 
me,  whose  music  ravished  me,  and 
whose  lively  gay  spirit  was  a  con- 
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tmnal  feast.  It  baa  pleased  God 
to  take  him  hence.  (>od,  I  say,  in 
mercy  hath  deprived  me  of  this 
pretty  gay  plaything.  His  parts 
and  person,  his  innocence  and 
piety,  his  particidarly  uncommon 
affection  for  me,  had  gained  too 
much  upon  me.  Not  content  to 
be  fond  of  him,  I  was  vain  of  him. 
I  bad  set  my  heart  too  much  upon 
him — ^more  perhaps  than  I  ought 
to  have  done  upon  anything  in 
this  world.  Thus  much  suffer  me  in 
the  OTerflowing  of  my  soul  to  say  to 
your  Lordship,  who,  though  distant 
in  place,  are  much  nearer  to  my 
heart  than  any  of  my  neighbours. 

One  more  enthusiasm  filled 
Berkeley's  last  days.  As  years 
before  he  had  wanted  to  surrender 
bis  deanery  in  order  to  teach  the 
Indians,  so  now  he  set  his  heart  on 
resigning  his  bishopric  in  order  to 
spend  his  days  in  the  learned 
society  and  the  calm  retirement  of 
Oxf Old.  He  thought  he  would  be 
more  likely  to  obtain  some  post, 
such  as  a  canonry  of  Christ  Church, 
if  be  were  on  the  spot.  Partly 
with  this  object,  and  partly  to  be 
near  his  son,  whom  he  entered  at 
Christ  Church,  he  left  Cloyne,  never 
to  return,  in  August,  1752,  and 
settled  at  Oxford.  Before  leaving 
he  arranged  that  the  demesne  lands 
should  be  let  during  his  absence, 
and  the  rent,  ^200  a  year,  given 
to  the  poor.  Of  his  life  at  Oxford 
little  is  known.  On  the  evening  of 
Sunday,  Jan.  14,  1753,  Mrs. 
Berkeley  had  been  reading  to  him 
the  Lesson  in  the  Burial  Service  as 
he  rested  on  a  couch,  with  his  little 
family  circle  about  him,  occasion- 
ally speaking  of  the  subject  of  the 
chapter.  Some  tea,  which  his 
daughter  made  for  him,  was  left 
untasted.  She  stooped  forward  to 
look  at  him,  and  he  seemed  asleep ; 
but  his  body  was  already  growing 
cold.  The  Bishop  was  dead.  His 
will  bears  traces  alike  of  the  sim- 
plicity, the   benevolence,  and  the 


eccentricity  of  his  character :  "  It 
is  my  will  .  .  .  that  the  expense  of 
my  funeral  do  not  exceed  twenty 
pounds,  and  that  as  much  more  be 
given  to  the  poor  of  the  parish 
where  I  die.  Item,  that  my  body, 
before  it  is  buried,  be  kept  five 
days  above  ground,  or  longer,  even 
till  it  grow  offensive  by  the  cadaver- 
ous smell,  and  that  during  that 
time  it  lye  unwashed,  undisturbed,, 
and  covered  by  the  same  bed 
clothes,  in  the  same  bed,  the  head 
being  raised  upon  pillows."  In 
accordance  with  a  direction  in  his 
will  that  his  body  should  be  buried 
in  the  parish  in  which  he  should 
die,  he  was  interred  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  Of  all  the  seekers 
after  wisdom  among  whom  he 
sleeps  none  is  more  worthy  of  a 
resting-place  in  that  hallowed  clay. 
Thus  ended  a  lovely  life,  which 
gilds  like  a  lonely  sunbeam  the 
muddy  clouds  which  enfold  so  much 
of  Irish  history  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  days  when  philosophic 
speculation  was  almost  unknown 
Berkeley  poured  forth  subtle  and 
daring  thoughts  which  to  this  hour 
have  not  been  truly  measured.  In 
days  of  religious  torpor  he  showed 
in  his  own  way  the  self-sacrificing 
zeal  of  Selwyn  and  Patteson.  In 
days  of  fierce  feuds  of  race  and  reli- 
gion he  endeavoured  in  some  degree 
to  bridge  the  chasm  which  sun- 
dered him  from  his  fellow-subjecta 
and  fellow-men.  In  days  of  leaden 
selfishness  his  head  and  heart  and 
open  hand  were  ever  ready  to  help 
the  efforts  and  soothe  the  misery 
of  blind,  blundering,  suffering 
humanity.  The  great  gifts  of  in- 
tellect for  which  he  is  conspicuous 
can  scarcely  be  comprehended  by 
ordinary  men.  They  are  the  dowry 
of  genius,  and  genius  is  like  a  star, 
and  dwells  apart.  But,  even  if  we 
forget  his  dazzling  powers  of  mind, 
we  can  feel  nothing  but  pity  for  the 
man  who  is  not  stirred  to  more  ear- 
nest efforts  after  "^  nobler  manners, 
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sweeter  laws,"  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  character  of  Berkeley— his 
gentleness,  his  purity,  his  "  other- 
worldliness,"  the  sunny  glow  of  his 
affections,  his  wide  charity,  his  fear- 
less loyalty  to  the  truth,  his  follow- 
ing of  it  whithersoever  it  led  him, 
the  guileless  simplicity  of  his  aims, 
his  human-hearted  sympathy  with 
everything  that  could  brighten  the 
lot,  inform  the  minds,  or  regenerate 
the  lives  of  the  sons  of  men.* 

n. 

In  speaking  of  the  philosophy  of 
Berkeley,  we  propose  to  touch 
briefly  on  I.  The  Theory  of  Vision ; 
n.  His  Theory  of  an  External 
World. 

T  am  standing,  suppose,  in  a 
room  full  of  people,  and,  if  asked 
to  describe  what  I  see,  might  say  : 
"  As  I  stand  here  with  my  eyes 
open,  I  discern  a  number  of  people 
of  different  sizes,  shapes,  at  diffe- 
rent distances  from  each  other  and 
from  me,  a  table,  chairs,  walls, 
door,  &c, ;  all  this  I  take  in  at  a 
glance.  Further,  so  far  as  my 
memory  carries  me,  at  any  time  of 
my  life,  standing  as  I  do  now,  I 
should  have  received  just  the  same 
information  from  my  eyes  as  I  do 
at  this  moment.  And  this  account 
which  I  give  of  my  experience  is  the 
account  which  everyone  in  the 
room  would  give  of  his  experience." 
Is  this  account  which  we  all  should 
give  of  our  powers  of  sight  correct  ? 
It  must  be  observed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  distance  in  the  line  of 
vision,  i.e.,  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  eye,  is  not  visible.  Vision  is 
effected  by  means  of  rays  of  light 
coming  from  the  object  seen,  and 
striking  on  the  retina  of  the  eye. 
I  see  the  handle  of  the  door  because 
rays  of  light  of  a  certain  colour 
flowing  from  it  fall  on  my  retina. 


That  line  of  rays  of  light  comes 
endwise  to  my  eyes,  and  it  is  only 
the  end  of  it  that  I  can  see;  the 
line  itself  is  invisible.    Accordingly 
it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  it  is  with 
my  eyes  I  learn  the  distance  of  an 
object  from  myself.    I  do  not  see 
distance.    Again,    it    was    agreed, 
even  in  Berkeley's  day,  that  the 
only     proper    object    of    sight    is 
colour,  whether  extended  or  not.     I 
do  not  see  sound,  taste,  hardness, 
<&c.    These  are  the  objects  of  other 
senses.      What    is   the    object    of 
sight  —  its    proper    and    special 
objects  ?    Colour,  and  colour  only. 
These    two  considerations — ^viz.  1. 
That  distance  at  least  in  the  line  of 
vision  is  invisible ;  2.  That  colour, 
and    colour    only,    is    the    proper 
object  of  sight — seem  to  shake  the 
certainty  of  the  assertion  that  I  see 
the  room,  its  walls,  door,  the  table, 
benches,    forms  of  men,  and  the 
distances    of    these    objects    from 
myself.    In  what  other  way,  then, 
do  I  perceive  so  much  at  a  glance 
of  the  eye  r*    A  method  of  answer- 
ing this  question  is  suggested  by 
another      consideration     not     yet 
noticed :   "I  find   it  also  acknow- 
ledged that  the  estimate  we  make 
of  the  distance  of  objects  consider^ 
My  remote  is    rather  an    act    of 
judgment  grounded  on  experience 
than  of  sense.     For  example,  when 
I    perceive    a    great     number    of 
intermediate  objects,  such  as  houses, 
fields,  rivers,  and  the  like,  which  I 
have  experienced  to  take  up  a  con- 
siderable space,    I  thence  form  a 
judgment      or      conclusion      that 
the  object  I  see  beyond  them  is 
at      a      great      distance.    Again, 
when  an  object  appears  faint  and 
small,  which  at  a  near  distance  I 
have    experienced     to      make     a 
vigorous  and  large  appearance,  I 
instantly  conclude  it  to  be  far  off ; 
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and  this,  it  is  evident,  is  the  result 
of  experience,  without  which,  from 
the  faintness  and  littleness,  I 
should  not  have  inferred  anything 
concerning  the  distance  of  objects." 
Berkeley's  theory  of  vision  may  be 
described  as  an  application  of  this 
admitted  fact  to  the  judging  of 
short  distances,  say  a  few  yards  in 
front  of  the  percipient.  We  do 
not  see  the  shapes  and  distances  of 
objects  close  to  us,  but  we  judge  of 
them  by  signs  taught  us  by  ex- 
perience, beginning  at  our  birth 
and  continuing  ever  since,  though 
perhaps  the  greater  part  of  its 
work  was  done  in  the  few  months 
or  years  immediately  following  our 
birth,  of  which  all  remembrance 
has  completely  faded  away. 
Berkeley  gives  three  signs  whidi 
help  us  to  form  these  judgments 
of  distance,  (a)  "  When  we  look 
at  a  near  object  with  both  eyes,  ac- 
cording as  it  approaches  or  recedes 
from  us,  we  alter  the  disposition 
of  our  eyes,  by  lessening  or  widen- 
ing the  interval  between  the 
pupib.  This  disposition  or  turn 
of  the  eyes  is  attended  with  a 
sensation  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
that  which  in  this  case  brings  the 
idea  of  greater  or  lesser  distance 
into  the  mind."  (6)  "  An  object 
placed  at  a  certain  distance  from 
the  eye  to  which  the  breadth  of  the 
pupil  bears  a  considerable  propor- 
tion, being  made  to  approach,  is 
seen  more  confusedly.  And  the 
nearer  it  is  brought  the  more  con- 
fused apx)earance  it  makes.  And, 
this  being  found  constantly  to  be 
so,  there  arises  in  the  mind  an 
habitual  connection  between  the 
several  degrees  of  confusion  and 
distance,  the  greater  confusion 
still  implying  the  lesser  distance, 
and  the  lesser  confusion  the 
greater  distance  of  the  object." 
(c)  "  An  object  being  placed  at 
the  distance  above  specified,  and 
brought  nearer  to  the  eye,  we  may 
nevertheless  prevent,  at  least  for 


some  time,  the  appearances  grow- 
ing more  confused  by  straining 
the  eve.  In  which  case  that 
sensation  supplies  the  place  of 
confused  vision  in  aiding  the 
mind  to  judge  of  the  distance  of 
the  object;  it  being  esteemed  so 
much  the  nearer  by  how  much  the 
effort  or  straining  of  the  eye  in 
order  to  distinct  vision  is  greater." 
But  these  sensations  of  the  muscles 
of  the  eye,  which  Berkeley  com- 
prehends under  the  loose  designa- 
tion of  "  touchy*  are  not  the  only 
signs  which  are  joined  wilii 
vision  proper  in  enabling  us  to  com- 
prehend what  is  presented  to  our 
eyes.  Locomotion,  ipuseular  exer- 
tion in  the  limbs,  smell,  taste,  hear- 
ing, are  all  engaged.  When  I  say 
that  Iseedu  man's  face,  I  do  not  speak 
with  rigid  accuracy.  I  see  nothing 
but  colours.  But  from  the  long 
experience  of  life,  and  confiding  in 
the  permanence  of  the  order  of 
nature,  those  colours,  and  their 
arrangement  are  certain  signs  to 
me  that  if  I  were  to  pass  my  hand 
in  certain  directions  I  should  ex- 
perience certain  sensations,  &c. 
When  I  say  a  man  is  ten  feet  dis- 
tant from  me,  I  mean,  when  my  words  ' 
and  thoughts  are  rigidly  analysed, 
that  after  a  certain  amount  of 
locomotive  exertion  in  getting  over 
space,  I  should  be  beside  him,  and 
should  be  in  a  position  immediately 
to  experience  the  cluster  of  sensa- 
tions which  make  up  what  I  know 
as  a  human  form.  It  may  be  said 
that  there  is  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  the  sensations  of  sight 
and  of  other  senses.  The  remark 
is  true.  Berkeley  not  only  admits 
it,  but  insists  on  its  truth.  How 
then  do  they  come  to  be  so  closely 
associated  in  the  mind  ?  By  expe- 
rience, and  experience  only — experi- 
ence, however,  resting  on  the  x)er- 
manence  of  the  order  of  nature, 
without  which  permanence  expe- 
rience would  be  useless,  and  in  a 
sense  impossible.      "The   proper 
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objects  of  vision  constitute  the 
Tiniversal  language  of  nature.  It 
is  by  their  information  that  we  are 
principally  guided  in  all  the  trans- 
actions and  concerns  of  life.  And 
the  manner  whereby  they  signify 
and  mark  out  unto  us  the  objects 
which  are  at  a  distance,  is  the 
same  with  that  of  languages  and 
signs  of  human  appointment, 
which  do  not  suggest  the  things 
signified  by  any  likeness  or  identity 
of  nature,  but  only  by  an  habitual 
connection  that  experience  has 
made  us  to  observe  between  them." 
What,  then,  does  an  infe.nt  see 
when  it  first  opens  its  eyes  on  the 
world?  Or  what  does  a  man 
bom  blind  see  when  his  sight  is 
given  to  him  by  an  operation? 
"  From  what  hath  been  premised, 
it  is  a  manifest  consequence  that  a 
man  bom  blind  being  made  to  see 
would  at  first  have  no  idea  of  dis- 
tance by  sight ;  the  sun  and  stars, 
the  remotest  objects  as  well  as  the 
nearer,  would  be  seen  to  be  in  his 
eye,  or  rather  in  his  mind ;  the  ob- 
jects intromitted  by  sight  would 
seem  to  him  (as  in  truth  they  are)  no 
other  than  a  new  set  of  thoughts  or 
sensations,  each  whereof  is  as  near 
to  him  as  the  perception  of  pain  or 
pleasure,  or  the  most  inward  pas- 
sions of  the  soul."  *'  A  man  bom 
blind  and  made  to  see  would  at 
first  opening  of  his  eyes  make  a 
very  different  judgment  of  the 
magnitude  of  objects  intromitted 
by  them  from  what  others  do.  He 
would  not  consider  the  ideas  of 
sight  with  reference  to,  or  as  having 
any  connection  with,  the  ideas  of 
touch."  When  Berkeley  wrote 
these  words  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  aware  that  the  experi- 
ment had  been,  or  could  be,  tried. 
The  operation  was  performed  in 
one  or  two  cases  about  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  the  essay,  and 
has  often  been  performed  since. 
One  of  the  most  philosophically 
described  cases  is  one  described  by 


Mr.  Nunnely  (1858),  performed  on 
a  boy  of  nine,  living  near  Leeds. 
It  was  ascertained  before  the  ope- 
ration that,  among  other  pieces  of 
knowledge,  he  could  distinguish 
by  touch  between  a  cube  and  ar 
sphere.  After  the  operation  some 
objects  with  which  he  was  familiar 
by  touch  were  presented  to  him. 
"  He  could  at  once  perceive  a  differ- 
ence in  their  shapes ;  though  he 
coiQd  not  in  the  least  say  which 
was  the  cube  and  which  was  the 
sphere,  he  saw  they  were  not  of  the 
same  figure  ...  it  was  only  after 
several  days  that  he  could,  or 
would,  tell  by  the  eyes  alone.  .  .  . 
He  said  everything  touched  his. 
eyes,  and  walked  most  carefully 
about,  with  his  hands  held  out 
before  him,  to  prevent  things  htut- 
ing  his  eyes  by  touching  them." 

This  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
'Berkeleian  Theory  of  Vision,  which 
substantially  is  now  admitted  by 
many,  if  not  most,  of  those  compe- 
tent to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
matter.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  overthrow  it,  but,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  ardent  Berkeleians,  thev 
amount  to  little  beyond  corrections 
of  details. 

To  turn  now  to  Berkeley's  Theory 
of  the  Extemal  World. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  an  apple 
on  the  table ;  in  common  language 
I  see  it  there.  I  perceive  its  colours. 
I  feel  it  with  my  hands  and  become 
aware  of  its  shape  and  consistency. 
I  put  it  to  my  nose,  and  am  affected 
with  a  certain  smell;  I  hold  it  in 
my  hand,  and  learn  that  it  has  a 
certain  weight;  I  eat  some  of  it, 
and  am  affected  by  the  taste  of  it ; 
I  drop  it  on  the  ground,  and  hear 
the  sound  which  it  makes  in  its 
fall.  So  far  I  am  affected  with 
impressions  on  my  senses — theuJeo^ 
of  mind,  as  Berkeley  would  call 
them.  The  question  then  occurs, 
over  and  above  these  impressions 
on  the  senses  or  ideas,  is  there  any- 
thing whatever  in  the  apple  ?     To 
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this  question  philosophers  for 
many  generations  gave  an  answer 
in  the  affirmatiye.  Thej  said 
that  these  sense-impressions  were 
only  sense-impressions,  ideas  ex- 
isting in  the  mind  only,  fleeting 
and  transitory,  that  they  did  not 
subsist  outside  the  mind,  but 
represented  in  the  mind  the  real 
qualities  in  the  object,  and  that 
these  qualities  required  something 
as  a  support  to  which  they  shcdd 
adhere.  This  something,  the  sup- 
port of  accidents,  or  sensible 
qualities,  was  called  matter  or  sub- 
stance. "  By  matter,  therefore,  we 
are  to  understand  an  inert,  sense- 
less substance,  in  which  extensive 
figure  and  motion  do  actually  sub- 
sist." And  about  the  nature  of 
this  abstract  unperceived  matter, 
innumerable  questions  had  been 
raised  and  endless  wranglings 
carried  on.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
the  only  foundation  of  reality  in  the 
external  world,  and  to  be  necessary 
to  the  explanation  of  it.  Berkeley's 
lifelong  effort  in  philosophy  was 
"to  get  a  hearing  for  a  new 
question."  He  said  in  effect: 
Instead  of  disputing  about  matter, 
and  seeking  for  proofs  of  it,  begin 
by  endeavouring  to  ascertain  what 
you  mean  when  you  say  that  sensi- 
ble things  exist,  and  are  outside 
the  mind ;  and  when  you  have 
answered  that  question,  with  due 
and  honest  examination  of  your 
mind,  you  will  find  that  this  inert, 
senseless  substance  is  not  only  not 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 
external  world,  but  is  itself  non- 
existent, and  to  assert  its  existence 
amounts  to  a  contradiction  and  an 
absurdity. 

'^  Human  knowledge  may  natur- 
al! v  be  reduced  to  two  heads,"  viz.. 
Spirits  and  Ideas.  I  know  what  I 
mean  by  the  word  "  J."  That  gives 
me  a  notion  of  Soul,  a  Spirit,  a 
Self.  Spirit  is  that  which  thinks, 
acts,  and  perceives,  true  action 
involving  necessarily  the  exercise  of 


will.  Besides  this  knowledge  of 
spirit,  no  other  knowledge  is  possi- 
ble for  man  except  Ideas,  sense- 
impressions.  "  By  sight  I  have  the 
ideas  of  light  and  colours,  with 
their  several  degrees  and  variations. 
By  touch  I  perceive  hard  and  soft, 
heat  and  cold.  .  .  .  Smelling  fur- 
nishes me  with  odours ;  the  palate 
with  tastes ;  and  hearing  conveja 
sounds  to  the  mind  in  all  their 
variety  of  tone  and  composition." 
But  the  matter  or  substance  of  the 
philosophers  cannot  be  reduced  to 
either  of  these  heads.  It  is  not 
spirit,  for  it  is  senseless,  inactive, 
unperceiving.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  an  idea  or  sense-impres- 
sion, because  it  is  not  perceived. 
What  is  it  then?  It  is  nothing. 
It  has  simply  no  existence.  And 
so  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that,  beyond  our  own  spirits,  and 
other  spirits,  whether  finite  or  infi- 
nite, we  have  no  knowledge  of  any- 
thing except  ideas,  the  impressions 
made  on  our  senses,  which  do  not 
exist  without  the  mind.  "  But,  say 
you,  though  the  ideas  themselves  do 
not  exist  without  the  mind,  yet  there 
may  be  things  like  them  whereof 
they  are  copies  or  resemblances, 
which  things  exist  without  the  mind 
in  an  unthinking  substance.  I 
answer,  an  idea  can  be  nothing 
but  an  idea ;  a  colour  or  figure  can 
be  like  nothing  but  another  colour 
or  figure.  .  .  .  Again,  I  ask  whether 
those  supposed  originals  or  external 
things,  of  which  our  ideas  are  the 
pictures  or  representations,  be 
themselves  perceivable  or  no?  If 
they  are,  then  they  are  ideas,  and 
we  have  gained  otur  point ;  but,  if 
you  say  ^ey  are  not,  I  appeal  to 
anyone  whether  it  be  sense  to 
assert  a  colour  is  like  something 
which  is  invisible ;  hard  or  soft  like 
something  which  is  intangible." 
But  if  this  be  so,  how  can  we  trust 
our  senses  or  retain  a  belief  in  any 
reality  beyond  our  own  souls? 
"  It  is  certain  you  leave  u*?  nothing 
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but  the  empty  forms  of  things,  the 
outside  only  which  strikes  the 
senses."  PhiL  "What  you  call 
the  empty  forms  and  outside  of 
things  seem  to  me  the  very  things 
themselves.  Nor  are  they  empty 
or  incomplete  otherwise  than  upon 
your  supposition — ^that  matter  is  an 
essential  part  of  all  corporeal 
things.  We  both,  therefore,  agree 
in  tiiis,  that  we  perceive  only 
sensible  forms ;  but  herein  we  differ, 
you  will  have  them  to  be  empty 
appearances,  I  real  beings.  In 
short,  you  do  not  trust  yo\ir  senses. 
I  do."  Hence  it  follows  that  all 
the  reality  of  the  sensible  world 
depends  on  a  mind  perceiving  it. 
And  this  is  Berkeley's  conclusion  : 
"  Some  truths  there  are  so  near  and 
obvious  to  the  mind  that  a  man 
need  only  open  his  eyes  to  see 
them.  Such  I  take  this  important 
one  to  be,  viz.,  that  all  the  choir  of 
heaven  and  furniture  of  the  earth, 
in  a  word,  all  those  bodies  which 
compose  the  mighty  frame  of  the 
world,  have  not  any  subsistence 
without  a  mind — that  their  being  is 
to  he  perceived  or  known ;  that  con- 
sequently so  long  as  they  are  not 
acttially  perceived  by  me,  or  do  not 
exist  in  my  mind  or  that  of  any 
other  created  spirits,  they  must 
either  have  no  existence  at  all,  or 
else  subsist  in  the  mind  of  some 
Eternal  Spirit."  But,  if  this  be  so, 
what  becomes  of  the  belief  in  the 
reality  and  permanence  of  external 
things?  The  apple,  according  to 
this  doctrine,  consists  merely  of  a 
collection  of  sensations,  fleeting, 
transitory,  and  uncertain.  But  my 
belief  in  the  reality  and  permanence 
of  the  apple  implies  something 
more  than  a  cluster  of  chance  sense- 
impressions.  Thev  are  not  chance^ 
impressions  Berkeley  would  answer, 
but  produced  in  a  regular  order, 
"These  and  the  like  objections 
vanish  if  we  do  not  maintain  the 
being  of  absolute  external  originals, 
but  place  the  reality  of  things  in 


ideas,  fleeting^indeed  and  change* 
able;    however,    not  changed    at 
random,  but  according  to  the  fixed 
order  of  nature.    For  herein  con- 
sists that  constancy  and  truth  of 
things  which  secures  aU  the  con- 
cerns of  life,  and  distinguishes  that 
which  is  real  from  the  irregular 
visions  of  the  fancy."  Berkeley  thus 
takes  for  granted  the  permanenoe 
of  the  order  of  nature  as  an  in- 
tuition    of   common    sense.      We 
believe  in  it  because  we   cannot 
help  believing  in  it.     The  apple 
consists  of  a  cluster  of  sensations, 
sight,  smell,  taste,  <&c.,  which  I 
am  confident  go  together — so  con- 
fident that  one  suggests  the  others 
to  me,  and  assures  me  that  under 
certain  circumstances  I  should  ex- 
perience them.    Is  it  true,  then,  to 
sav  that  J  «e6  an  apple  on  the 
table  P    It  is  not.    I  see  extended 
colour,  and   nothing  more.     But 
from  my  own  past  experience,  and 
from  my  confidence  m  the  order 
of    nature,    I    am  assured    that, 
having    experienced  that  idea   of 
sight,  I  should   also    experience, 
after  certain  movements,  &c.,  the 
other  sensations  of   smell,  taste, 
&c.     In  other  words,  the  ideas  of 
sight  impressed  upon  me  suggest 
the  other  ideas  as  certain  to  be  in 
close  connection  with  themselves. 
And  it  is  on  the  same  ground  that 
we  trust  in  the  more  general  laws 
of    nature.     "  The    set    rules  or 
established  methods  wherein  the 
mind    we  depend    on    excites    in. 
us  the  ideas  of  sense  are  called 
the  laws  of  nature ;  and  these  we 
learn  by  experience,  which  teaches 
us  that  such  and  such  ideas  are 
attended  with  such  and  such  other 
ideas  in  the  ordinary  course    of 
things.     This   gives  us  a  sort  of 
foresight    which    enables    us    to 
regulate  our  actions  for  the  benefit 
of    life.      And    without    this    we 
should  be  eternally  at  a  loss ;  we 
could  not  know  how  to  act  any- 
thing that  might  procure  us  the 
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least  pleasure  or  remove  the  least 
pain  of  sense."  Our  knowledge, 
then,  of  the  external  sensible 
world  consists  of  ideas.  These 
ideas  are  excited  in  us  by  the 
Author  of  Nature  in  a  permanent 
order ;  and  that  order  we  call  the 
laws  of  nature.  One  idea  thus 
becomes  the  sign  of  other  ideas 
with  which  it  is  associated,  not 
being  necessarily  significant  of 
them,  but  because  in  the  succession 
established  by  the  Author  of 
Nature  they  are  found  by  ex- 
perience always  to  go  together. 
And  BO  the  study  of  the  works  of 
nature  is  literally  reading  a  book 
of  prophecy.  The  universe  is  a 
vast  book  in  which  Qod  speaks  to 
us  at  eyery  moment.  Berkeley 
insists  on  this  with  the  greatest 
earnestness.  Ale.  **I  propound  it 
fairly  to  jour  own  conscience 
whether  you  really  think  that  Gk>d 
Himself  speaks  every  day  and  in 
every  place  to  the  eyes  of  all 
men."     Euj^h.  *'  That  is  really  and 

in  truth  my  opinion You 

cannot  deny  that  the  great  Mover 
and  Author  of  Nature  constantly 
explaineth  Himself  to  the  eyes  of 
men  by  the  sensible  intervention 
of  arbitrary  signs  which  have  no 
similitude  or  connection  with  the 
things  signified,  so  as  by  com- 
pounding and  disposing  them  to 
suggest  and  exhibit  an  endless 
variety  of  objects  differing  in 
nature,  time,  and  place;  thereby 
informing  and  directing  men  how 
to  act  with  respect  to  things  dis- 
tant and  future,  as  well  as  near 
and  present."  "  I  do  not  see  Alci- 
phron,  t.e.,  that  individual  thinking 
thing,  but  only  such  visible  signs 
and  tokens  as  suggest  and  infer 
the  being  of  that  invisible  thinking 


principle,  a  soul.  Even  so  in  the 
selfsame  manner  it  seems  to  me 
that,  though  I  cannot  with  eyes  of 
flesh  behold  the  invisible  God,  yet 
I  do  in  the  strictest  sense  behold 
and  perceive,  by  all  my  senses,  such 
signs  and  tokens,  such  effects  and 
operations,  as  suggest,  indicate, 
and  demonstrate  an  invisible 
Qod — as  certainly  and  with  the 
same  evidence,  at  least,  as  any 
other  signs  do  suggest  to  me  the 
existence  of  your  soul,  spirit,  or 
thinking  principle,  which  I  am  con- 
vinced of  only  by  a  few  signs  or 
effects,  and  the  motions  of  one 
small  organised  body ;  whereas  I 
do  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
perceive  sensible  signs  which  evince 
the  being  of  God."  "You,  who  in 
the  beginning  of  this  morning's 
conference  thought  it  strange  that 
God  should  leave  Himself  without 
a  witness,  do  now  think  it  strange 
the  witness  should  be  so  full  and 
clear."  Cri.  "This  visual  language 
proves  not  a  Creator  merely,  but  a 
provident  governor  actually  and 
intimately  present,  and  attentive  to 
all  our  interests  and  motives,  who 
watches  over  our  conduct,  and 
takes  care  of  our  minutest  actions 
and  designs  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  our  lives,  informing,  ad- 
monishing, and  directing  inces- 
santly, in  a  most  evident  and 
sensible  manner." 

This  very  slender  summary  of 
Berkeley's  leading  philosophical 
doctrines  is  not  designed  as  either 
a  criticism  or  a  defence  of  his 
system.  It  pretends  to  be  no  more 
tnan  a  brief  popular  exposition  of 
a  body  of  speculation  which  forms 
the  germ  of  many  developments  of 
philosophic  thought. 

B.  MOPPETT. 
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Nineteen !  of  years  a  pleasant  number ; 

And  it  were  well 
If  on  his  post  old  Time  would  slumber 

For  Isabel : 

If  be  would  leave  ber,  fair  and  girlish, 

Untouched  by  him, 
Forgetting  once  his  fashions  churlish, 

Just  for  a  whim ! 

But  no,  not  he ;  ashore,  aboard  ship, 

Sleep  we,  or  wake. 
He  lays  aside  his  right  of  lordship 

For  no  man's  sake ; 

But  all  imtiring,  girds  his  loins  up 

For  great  and  small ; 
And,  as  a  miser  sums  his  cojns  up, 

Still  counts  us  all. 

As  jealous  as  a  nine-day's  lover. 

He  will  not  spare, 
'Spite  of  the  wealth  his  presses  cover. 

One  sUver  hair ; 

But  writes  his  wrinkles  far  and  near  in 

Life's  every  page, 
With  ink  invisible,  made  dear  in 

The  fire  of  age. 

Child !  while  the  treacherous  flame  yet  shines  not 

On  thy  smooth  brow. 
Where  even  Envy's  eye  divines  not 

That  writing  now, 
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In  this  brief  homily  I  read  you 

There  should  be  found 
Some  wholesome  moral,  that  might  lead  you 

To  look  around, 

And  think  how  swift,  as  sunlight  passes 

Into  the  shade, 
The  pretty  picture  in  your  glass  is 

Foredoomed  to  fade. 

But,  'faith,  the  birthday-genius  quarrels 

With  moral  rhyme. 
And  I  was  never  good  at  morals 

At  any  time ; 

While  with  ill  omens  to  alarm  you 

'Twere  vain  to  try ; 
To  show  how  little  mine  should  harm  you. 

Tour  mother's  by ! 

And  what  can  Time  hurt  me,  I  pray,  with, 

If  he  ensures 
Such  friends  to  laugh  regrets  away  with 

As  you — and  yours  ? 

Herman  C.  Mebivale. 


i 
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OVER  THE  THRESHOLD; 

Ofiy  Thibtt  Ysass  Ago. 

A  NOVEL. 

By  a  New  Contributor. 

(Continued  from  page  39.) 


Chaptbb  XXVI. 

THE  BBLLB   OF  THB   BBBWBBY. 

QvY  Cabbinoton  was  far  from  being 
an  unsociable  man.  The  extemsd 
world  affected^  him  with  unusual 
facility.  The  law  that  action  and 
reaction  are  equal  is  not  peculiar  to 
mechanics.  The  impulsive  natures 
that  produce  the  most  vivid  effects 
on  those  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact  are  also  those  which  are 
most  readily  stirred  by  trifles, 
elevated  by  imperceptible  success,  or 
for  the  moment,  but  for  the  moment 
only,  dashed  and  discountenanced 
by  failure,  or  even  by  delay.  Thus, 
in  society  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion, Guy  soon  became  uninten- 
tionally prominent.  Conversation 
on  any  subject,  which  was  conducted 
either  by  himself  or  by  those  who 
entered  into  it,  was  to  him  an  in- 
tellectual excitement  and  delight. 
With  some  people  he  thus  became 
a  very  welcome  acquisition  to  the 
limited  list  of  country  acquaint- 
ance ;  to  others  he  became,  for 
that  very  reason,  highly  obnoxious. 
Of  neither  of  these  circumstances 
was  he  adequately  aware ;  nor, 
indeed,  was  he  in  the  habit  of 
giving  due  attention  to  the  subject. 
With  most  of  the  young  men 
who,  in  various  capacities  and 
grades,  found  occupation  beneath 


the  smoky  canopy  that  spread  over 
the  great  Plumville  Works,  Guy 
became  gradually  unpopular.  With 
their  sisters  and  sweethearts  be 
would  have  been  decidedly  the 
reverse,  had  he  availed  himself  of 
the  free  admissions  which  were 
offered  him  to  the  society  of  the 
little  colony.  But,  though  not  un- 
sociable, he  was  retiring.  He  was 
easily  checked,  nipped,  and  frost- 
bitten :  a  mere  hint,  or  a  sharp  mot^ 
would  call  him  into  almost  electric 
life  ;  but  anything  in  the  shape  of 
a  sneer,  or  a  grumble,  or  a  failure 
to  see  tiie  point  of  a  remark,  would 
awaken  the  fastidious  tyranny  of 
his  taste,  and  not  only  indispose 
but  incapacitate  him  &om  reply. 
He  knew  what  it  was  to  be  expected 
to  shine,  and  to  find  no  lustre  forth- 
coming. He  was  like,  he  once  said 
in  self-defence,  a  horn  lantern :  the 
internal  fire  must  be  kindled  by 
external  and  appropriate  means,  and 
then  the  light  would  be  duly  and 
readily  dispensed ;  but  that  light 
was  easily  extinguishable,  and  would 
not  relight  itself. 

Thus,  as  a  boy  may  shrink  from 
a  plunge  in  the  stream,  from  which 
he  is  equally  reluctant  to  return  to 
diy  land  and  ordinary  clothing, 
Guy  always  required  to  be  pushed 
into  society  by  some  gentle  violence. 
Of  course,  a  regular  invitation  in 
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anj  form,  oommon  in  tbe  society  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed,  was 
a  force  of  this  nature ;  but  requests 
to  look  in,  or  to  take  pot  luck,  or  to 
make  one  of  a  few  friends  to  supper, 
were  not.  And  Guy  no  more  thought 
of  inquiring  how  those  with  whom 
he  passed  the  business  hours  of  the 
day  spent  the  time  at  their  own 
disposal,  then  he  did  of  inquiring 
into  their  pecuniary  position  or 
their  ieanjlj  history.  Simply,  it 
nerer  occunred  to  him  to  do  so. 
Great  stores  of  dislike,  as  a  stuck- 
up  fellow,  or  a  selfish  chap,  or  a 
prig,  or  some  other  term  of  depre- 
dation, he  thus  laid  up  unwittingly 
for  himself.  It  was  quite  tmwit- 
tingly.  His  courtesy  never  failed 
— of  course,  never  to  women — ^but 
nerer  even  to  men.  But  the 
draughtsmen  would  feel  affronted 
that  he  should  speak  with  as  much 
civility  to  a  foreman  of  smiths,  or 
of  moulders,  as  to  one  of  their  own 
less  grimv  fraternity.  The  man 
who  felt  ijbat  it  would  be  unaccept- 
able to  Guy  to  receive  that  poke  on 
the  ribs  or  slap  on  the  shoulders, 
with  which  it  was  the  habit  of  his 
own  humour  to  enforce  the  point  of 
his  jokes,  disliked  the  new  comer 
in  consequence.  The  men  who 
toadied  Mr.  MacAndrew  disliked 
Guy  for  not  doing  so.  The  men 
who  hated  Mr.  MacAndrew  (who 
did  not  always  difiter  as  a  class 
from  the  last-named  individuals) 
disUked  Guy  for  his  invariably 
respectiul  manner,  and  for  his  deaf- 
ness to  any  expression  of  disgust. 
So  that,  while  the  thoughts  and 
purposes  of  Guy  were  almost  en- 
tirely disconnected  with  the  imme- 
diate groups  of  humanity,  in  the 
midst  of  which  his  lot  was  for  the 
moment  cast,  by  his  simple  neglect 
to  avail  himself  of  the  good  fellow- 
ship, or  the  sentimental  companion- 
ship, which  only  awaited  nis  ac- 
ceptance, he  was  rapidly  becoming 
a  sort  of  object  of  discontent  or  of 
dislike. 


If  a  hostile  hedge  of  enmities  was 
thus  daily,  though  silently,  growing 
around  him,  he  often  broke  through 
its  circumvallation  with  equal  un- 
consciousness. If  an  opportunity 
occurred  to  show  a  kindness  to  any 
one,  personal  inconvenience  never 
prevented  him  from  doing  so.  The 
pleased  or  displeased  look  or  tone 
of  the  person  with  whom  he  was 
for  the  moment  in  intercourse  went 
for  much  in  Guy's  comfort.  To 
please  anyone  was  a  pleasure  to 
him — the  greatest  pleasure  he  knew 
— ^to  please  the  few  he  loved  was 
life  itself.  Then  ever  and  anon 
one  of  the  objectors  to  the  un- 
sociable pride  of  the  new  "  hand  " 
would  burst  out  with  "  He  is  not 
such  a  bad  fellow  after  all.  I 
should  like  to  know  which  of  you 
would  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
do  that."  And  if  any  of  the 
chances  of  rural  life  or  country  in- 
tercourse did  ever  throw  him  into 
a  tSte-a-tete  with  any  of  the  gentler 
sex,  or  into  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
girls  unvexed  by  the  louder  manners 
of  the  mankind  of  the  district,  the 
result  was  always  to  secure  an 
amount  of  zealous  and  energetic 
partisanship  in  his  favour  that  was 
only  dulled  and  deadened  by  the 
subsequent  recurrence  of  what  was 
thought  his  unpardonable  neglect. 

It  was  thus  necessary  to  lay  little 
plans  or  plots  to  secure  the  atten- 
dance of  a  person  so  insensible  to  the 
good  fortune  which,  alwavs  female 
in  Blackshire  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
was  ready  to  find  him  napping. 
But  then  it  hardly  suited  the  self- 
importance  of  some  of  those  who 
were  most  desirous  of  exhibiting 
the  younff  man  as  a  temporary 
aMache  to  l&Y  plots — or  perhaps  the 
thread  of  the  plot  was  difficult  to 
find.  So  it  was,  however,  that  Guy, 
who  had  moreover  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  run  in  a  groove,  and  to  do 
to-day  just  what  he  did  yesterday, 
became  very  regular  in  his  morning 
and  evening  walks  to  and  from  the 
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active  hire  presided  over  by  Mr. 
MacAndrew.  It  was  perhaps  au 
exaggeration  to  say  that  people  set 
their  clocks  by  tiie  time  of  his 
passing  any  fixed  point  on  his  usual 
route ;  but  then  household  clocks 
are  often  far  more  distant  from  the 
true  time  than  would  have  been  the 
case  if  they  had  been  so  regulated. 

It  chanced  that  one  evening, 
while  passing  at  a  rapid  pace  along 
the  road  leading  to  the  park,  Guy 
disturbed  one  or  two  cattle  that 
were  browsing  on  the  side  of  the 
road.  The  creatures  set  off  at  a 
clumsy  trot,  running,  now  down  the 
centre  of  the  roadway,  now  to  one 
side,  and  now  to  the  other.  A  female 
figure,  in  plaid  shawl  and  straw 
bonnet,  that  was  coming  in  sight 
round  a  turn  of  the  road,  appeared 
to  be  alarmed  at  the  advance  of  the 
terrified  but  homed  quadrupeds, 
and  ran  rapidly  back,  showing 
a  remarkably  neat  pair  of  ankles, 
to  one  of  those  small  swing  gates 
which  admit  pedestrians  but  ex- 
clude mounted  travellers,  through 
which  a  footpath  debouched  on  the 
road.  There  she  remained  fortified 
dtiring  the  passage  of  the  blunder- 
ing kine,  by  the  proximity  of  whose 
horns  and  hoofs  she  was  apparently 
so  much  terrified  as  to  be  imable  to 
move  until  Guy  arrived  at  the 
stile.  A  pair  of  blue  eyes  then 
turned  on  him  with  an  imploring 
expression,  and  Guy  recognised  the 
fair  face  of  a  certam  Mrs.  Masher- 
ley,  a  very  noted  personage  in  the 
neighbourhood,  with  whom  he  had 
made  a  very  slight  acquaintance 
through  the  good  offices  of  Mr. 
Parry. 

Mrs.  Masherley  was,  undeniably, 
a  very  beautiful  woman.  She  had 
been  the  belle  of  her  native  village, 
and  not  only  the  object  of  an  imi- 
versal  amount  of  rustic  admiration, 
but  the  heroine,  it  was  said,  of 
more  than  one  engagement.  At  all 
events,  rightly  or  wrongly,  she  was 
reported  to  be  about  to  marry  a 


young  man  of  her  own  vicinity  and 
station,  when  the  fame  of  her 
charms  happened  to  reach  the 
ears  of  Mr.  Edward  Masherley,  a 
gentleman  some  twenty  years  her 
senior,  who  had  only  just  succeeded 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  competent 
fortune  and  the  ownership  and 
management  of  the  great  Plum- 
port  Brewery.  There  was  hardly 
a  public  house  in  the  district  that 
did  not  bear  the  inscription  in  large 
letters  "  Masherley's  Entire." 

Mr.  Masherley  feigned  a  business 
errand  to  the  village  of  Briar 
Wood.  At  the  little  village  inn, 
the  GK)at,  he  was  received  with  as 
much  of  the  honour  due  to  such  a 
magnate  as  the  village  Boniface 
could  show.  His  somewhat  in- 
artificial, not  to  say  embarrassed, 
method  of  referring  to  the  real 
object  of  his  errand  met  with  the 
ready  assistance  which  so  many 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  affording 
to  anything  that  has  the  least 
odour  of  match-making.  A  plau- 
sible excuse  was  readily  arranged 
for  the  interview  with  the  village 
belle,  and  Mr.  Masherley  fell  into 
hopeless  captivity  in  that'  very 
interview.  It  did  not  long  remain 
hopeless,  however.  The  sojourn  at 
the  Goat  was  prolonged  for  a  couple 
of  days,  and  when  he  returned  to 
his  own  dominions,  if  it  was  not  as 
the  promised  husband  of  Isabel 
Brown,  yet  he  had  at  all  events 
made  the  offer  of  himself  and  his 
qualifications,  and  had  not  met 
with  a  distinct  refusal. 

Mr.  Masherley  was  not  a  man  to 
let  the  grass  grow  under  the  feet 
of  his  horse.  And  he  was  very  much 
in  earnest,  very  desirable  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  and  very 
heartily  in  love.  How  it  happened 
that  about  this  time  the  young  man, 
for  whom  it  was  said  that  Isabel 
Brown  had  agreed  to  wait,  obtained 
an  appointment  in  India  is  no 
affair  of  ours.  So  it  was,  however, 
that  within  three   months  of  his 
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Tisit  to  the  Ooat  the  bells  of  Briar 
Wood  rang  a  merry  peal  as  Mr. 
Maslierley  drove  his  bride  from  the 
ivied  porch  of  the  quaint  old 
church. 

Mrs.  Masherlej  rose  to  her  new 
position  as  if  she  had  been  bom  to 
fill  it.  Not  only  so,  but  her 
position  seemed  to  rise  with  her. 
Her  beauty  gilded  her  husband's 
wealth.  Without  being  a  woman 
of  the  best  education,  or  the  polish 
which  is  obtained  by  the  habit  of 
Tery  good  society,  she  had  admir- 
able tact.  She  never,  or  at  least 
rarelv,  betrayed  any  deficiency  of 
which  she  was  secretly  conscious. 
On  the  contrary,  she  made  it  a 
sort  of  study  to  educate  herself  up 
to  her  new  sphere.  She  succeeded 
admirably,  as .  a  clever  woman 
always  does,  unless  she  is  extremely 
vain,  and  Mrs.  Masherley  was  too 
beautiful  to  be  inordinately  vain. 

She  was  a  little  above  the  middle 
height,  of  a  full  and  luxuriant  figure, 
with  small  fine  wrists,  ankles,  and, 
neck. '  If  her  hands  and  feet  were  a 
little  too  plump  for  the  rest  of  the 
figure,  they  were  nevertheless  per- 
fectly well  formed,  considered  as 
separate  models,  and  the  former 
were  brilliantly  white ;  in  fact,  the 
purity  and  sparkle  of  her  com- 
plexion, the  delicate  rosy  tint  that 
deepened  and  faded  with  every 
change  of  expression  under  an 
alabaster  skin,  would  have  made 
plain  features  charming.  The  hair, 
a  brown  auburn,  himg  in  ringlets 
by  her  face ;  the  nose  had  a  delicate 
aquiline,  or  rather  EngUsh  turn, 
although  a  slight  pinching  and  lift- 
ing of  the  nostrils  would  sometimes 
betray  more  effort  at  self-restraint 
than  could  be  otherwise  detected; 
the  mouth  was  decidedly  large, 
perfectly  modelled,  with  very  ruby- 
coloured  lips,  and  usually  was  em- 
bellished by  a  very  saucy,  mocking 
little  smile. 

The  explanation  of  the  alarm 
into  which    Mrs.   Masherley   had 


been  thrown  by  the  attack  of  what 
she  called  a  terrible  bull,  although 
to  Guy  it  had  appeared  only  to  be 
a  terrified  calf,  led  natturally  to  the 
offer  on  the  part  of  the  young  man 
to  protect  her  from  any  further 
alarm,  and  to  see  her  in  safetv  to 
her  own  grounds.  After  some  httle 
demur  she  accepted  the  offer,  and 
then,  discovering  that  her  nerves 
had  been  much  shaken  by  the 
fright,  and  that  she  then  had  a 
disposition  to  tremble,  accepted 
also  his  arm,  of  which  she  decidedly 
made  use.  Being  thus  safe  from 
any  further  assailant,  quadruped  or 
biped,  she  further  proposed  to 
return  by  the  shorter  cut  across 
the  fields,  instead  of  the  road,  which 
she  had  selected  for  its  greater 
publicity  and  security.  That  short 
cut  had  but  one  drawback — the 
stiles  were  terribly  numerous. 

Guy,  he  knew  not  how  or  why, 
did  not  feel  perfectly  at  home.  A 
country  walk  with  a  pretty  woman 
is  charming  to  any  man  of  taste — 
of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Guy  was  a  man  of  fastidious  taste, 
ana  his  companion  was  undeniably 
pretty.  Still  he  felt  an  unwonted 
embarrassment.  It  was  not  the 
embarrassment  of  overwhelming 
admiration.  The  charms  of  Mrs. 
Masherley  were  not  of  the  order 
that  could  take  his  imagination 
by  storm.  Accustomed  as  he  had 
been  to  the  society  of  women  of  the 
highest  polish,  and  of  the  most 
cultivated  minds,  he  had,  every  now 
and  then,  a  suspicion  that  his  new 
acquaintance  would  not  understand 
much  of  his  ordinary  staple  of 
thought  and  of  conversation.  The 
feeling  was  rather  that  of  a  sort  of 
international  difference.  He  felt 
that  his  lovely  companion  was 
almost  a  foreigner — foreign  to  his 
habits  of  easy  and  unguarded,  yet 
respectful,  address  to  those  of  her 
sex.  When  he  meant  to  jest  he 
was  taken  au  grand  eerieva;  when 
he  assumed  a  serious  tone,  he  was 
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met  with  badinage.  He  became 
conscious,  or  fancied  that  he 
became  conscious,  that  more  was 
expected  of  him,  in  the  ^y  of 
flattery  and  of  gallantry,  than 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  ofEer.  He 
found,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
natural  utterances  of  half-hinted 
compliment  met  with  a  rebuff — 
with  that  sort  of  rebuff,  it  may  be, 
that  a  lady  bestows  if  she  boxes  the 
ears  of  a  man,  but  boxes  them  very 
gently. 

Thus  topics  of  conversation  ran 
short.  Literature  was  uninterest- 
ing to  Mrs.  Masherley,  gossip  Guy 
had  none.  The  scenery  was  soon 
exhausted,  one  or  two  encounters 
about  nothing  produced  a  silence, 
which  became  so  embarrassing  to 
Guy,  when  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  provoking  half-smile  of  nis 
companion,  that  he  threw  his  whole 
energy  into  the  effort  to  please, 
"  It's  odd,"  thought  he  to  himself, 
'Hhat,  after  being  at  home  with 
such  very  superior  women,  I  should 
be  dumb-foimded  by  the  wife  of  a 
country  brewer." 

They  were  a  little  more  at  ease 
as  they  approached  the  boundary 
of  the  park-like  fields  that 
stretched  away  from  the  lawn  of 
the  brewery.  A  glory  of  wild 
roses — such  roses !  larger  than  the 
ordinary  eglantine — caught  their 
attention. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  roses  ?  " 
said  Guy. 

"  My  flower,"  said  his  companion, 
"do  you  mean?  No;  you  could 
not  know." 

"  Knt^w  what  ?  " 

"  When  I  was  a  girl,"  said  Mrs. 
Masherley,  "many  years  ago,  of 
course,  silly  people  called  me  the 
WM  Eose  of  Briar  Wood." 

"And  now  it  is  the  rose  full 
blown,"  said  Guy. 

"  Fie,  Mr.  Carrington!  you  must 
not  say  such  things  when  there  is 
no  one  by,"  said  the  lady ;  "  at  a 
dance   it  is  all  very  well — ^there 


one  knows  nothing  is  meant ;  but 
all  by  ourselves  in  the  fields  1 "  and 
she  looked  round  in  a  very  natural 
or  very  well-acted  alarm. 

"  I  meant  no  harm,"  quoth  Guy, 
rather  taken  aback. 

"  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  what 
you  meant,  or  what  you  mean,"  said 
she,  "but  as  a  penance  will  you 
f etdi  me  two  or  three  of  the 
roses  P" 

Guy  soon  had  a  charming  bou- 
quet. 

"  It  is  a  dangerous  flower,"  said 
the  Wild  Eose.  "There  is  a 
Scotch  proverb  which  I  have  heard, 
'  Touch  not  the  cat  but  a  glove  ; ' 
I  think  it  applies  to  the  sweet 
briar." 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Guy,  "any 
need  of  a  glove  is  obviated  by  your 
own — ^your  own — ^prudence." 

"  Thank  you  very  much  for  the 
compliment — or  perhaps  you  did 
not  mean  it  for  a  compliment,  but 
for  a  lecture,"  said  the  lady,  with 
something  of  a  pout.  "  Now,  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  kind  atten- 
tion; I  cannot  let  you  go  a  step 
farther.  Bound  that  corner  of  the 
hedge  the  path  comes  in  sight  of 
my  drawing-room  windows.  I  wish 
you  good  day." 

As  their  hands  met,  hers  lingered 
for  a  moment  in  that  of  Guy. 
"  Oh ! "  said  she,  "  I  forgot  to  say 
Mr.  Masherley  has  great  influence 
here.  You  may  be  surprised,  but 
he  has — very  great — ^and  if  he 
could  in  any  way  serve  you — ^" 

"  You  are  too  kind,"  said  Guy. 

"I  have  no  doubt,"  continued 
the  lady,  with  an  extremely  ma- 
licious smile,  "that,  although  the 
living  is  not  in  his  gift,  he  could 
obtain  the  next  presentation,  if  he 
chose  to  exert  himself ;  so  that,  if 
— ^if  you  should  wish  to  change 
your  profession  a  second  time,  I 
think  I  could  undertake  (here  she 
made  a  little  curtsey)  that  you 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  suc- 
ceeding Dr.    Splatt.    Excuse   the 
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remark — ^bnt  you  remind  me  of 
bim  very  strongly;  not  so  much, 
perhaps,  of  old-fashioned  gallan- 
try, but  the  same  steady  sort  of 
pace,  and  paternal  didactic  tone. 
GhodA}jer 

Guy  did  not  exactly  know  how  it 
occurred,  but  the  next  minute  he 
found  himself  boimding  off  through 
the  fields  with  the  impression  of  a 
Tery  warm  kiss  tingling  on  his  lips. 


Chaptbb  xxvn. 

▲   LITTLB   EXPLANATION  WITH   MB. 
MASHBBLET. 

One  morning,  a  day  or  two  after 
the  scene  last  described,  as  Gf^uy 
Carrington  was  engaged  with 
Dodder  at  the  great  desk,  a  gig 
droTe  very  rapidly  up  to  the  en- 
trance of  Pltunville  works,  and  a 
tall  and  stout  gentleman  de- 
scended, leaving  his  groom  at  the 
horse's  head.  The  stout  gentle- 
man was  dressed  in  a  drab  great- 
coat and  a  white  beaver  hat.  To 
call  his  face  red  would  not  be  dis- 
tinctive, as  there  are  many  shades 
and  hues  of  that  colour,  such  as 
the  rosebud,  the  carnation,  the 
apple  blossom,  the  russet  apple 
tint,  and  the  like.  But  the  red- 
ness of  the  face  in  question  was 
rather  that  of  beef,  and  was  varied, 
or  diapered,  by  lines  of  deeper  hue, 
amounting  mdeed  to  purple, 
meandering  in  no  very  distinguish- 
able pattern.  Had  tattooing  been 
an  English  custom,  the  face  might 
have  been  thought  to  be  tattooed. 
A  pair  of  small,  and  somewhat 
bloodshot,  grey  eyes  kept  guard 
over  the  cheeks,  and  the  owner 
wore  a  fierce  aspec;!;,  and  had  a 
deep  and  rather  hoarse  voice. 

Guy's  speculations  were  not  very 
seriously  excited  by  the  arrival,  but 
he  was  sensible  of  a  ctuious  sort  of 
internal  movement  when  one  of 
the  clerks  presented  him  with  a 
card  bearing  the  name  of  ''Mr. 
Masherley." 


''  It  is  Mr.  MacAndrew  that  this 
is  for,"  said  he. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  clerk ; "  Mr. 
Masherley  particularly  inquired 
for  *  Mr.  Camngton ! ' " 

"Tell  him  to  walk  this  way," 
said  Guy. 

Mr.  Masherley,  though  a  man  of 
truculent  aspect,  was  in  real  fact  a 
shy  and  nervous  man.  Not  timid 
or  cowardlv  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word.  He  sat  very  straight 
in  his  saddle,  and  was  never  known 
to  turn  back  from  a  jump  when 
out  with  the  Blackshiro  Hoilnds. 
And  in  case  of  any  adequate  pro- 
vocation he  was  not  unready  to 
make  use  of  his  fists.  But  such  an 
effort  as  was  required  to  give  a 
toast  from  the  foot  of  his  own 
dinner-table,  if  surrounded  by  an 
unusual  number  of  guests,  was  too 
much  for  him :  and  in  any  case 
where  he  had  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  strangers,  if  away 
from  his  own  throne  in  the 
brewery,  the  support  of  which 
seemed  to  inspire  him  with  a  cer- 
tain amoimt  of  self-confidence,  Mr. 
Masherley  was  apt  to  get  into 
trouble.  All  this,  however,  Guy  had 
to  find  out  for  himself. 

"  Servant,  sir,  servant,  Mr. 
Carrington,"  said  Mr.  Masherley ; 
"  Can  I  trouble  you  for  a  word  or 
two  in  private  ?  " 

The  knob  of  which  Guy  had  be- 
come internally  conscious  seemed 
to  grow  rapidly  at  the  bottom  of 
his  throat.  What  could  the  man 
want  with  him  ?  "  Is  it  not  Mr. 
MacAndrew  you  want  to  see  ? " 
said  he ;  "  he  is  not  at  the  Works 
to-day." 

"  Perfectly  aware  of  that  fact, 
Mr.  Carringbon,"  said  the  visitor. 
"  Saw  him  pass  through  the  town, 
in  fact,  one  reason  why  I  came  to- 
day. Thought  we  could  have  a 
word  or  two  of  explanation." 

"Can  the  woman  have  been 
telling  tales  of  me  ?  "  thought  Guy. 
"  She  could  hardly  have  made  this 
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terrible  fire-eater  lier  confidant. 
After  all,  no  harm  took  place,  and 
it  was  not  really  my  intention  "  (or 
my  doing,  Guy  might  have  added 
to  himself,  but  he  was  too  chi- 
valrous). "At  all  eyents,  I  will 
take  all  the  blame."  Bat  he  only 
said,  "  Will  you  walk  this  way  ?  " 

"A  word  of  explanation,"  said 
Mr  Masherley,  following  Guy  into 
his  private  den,  and  struggung  to 
get  off  his  glove.  "  But  without 
witnesses,  if  you*ve  no  objection, 
Mr.  Carrington." 

"  Not  the  least,"  said  Guy,  pur- 
suing the  former  train  of  thought, 
which  now  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  invisible  witness  had 
borne  the  intelligence  which  had 
excited  the  jealousy  and  caused 
the  visit  of  the  irate  brewer.  "  What 
will  mamma  say,"  thought  he — "Gil- 
bert— Lady  UUswater — Philippa  ?" 
and  he  felt  himself  growing  un- 
comfortably crimson.  "But  I 
won't  throw  any  blame  on  a  woman," 
thought  he,  and  up  went  his 
crest. 

"Brisk  shower  this  morning," 
continued  the  visitor;  "laid  fiie 
dust — been  so  hot  for  the  last  few 
days  that  there  watf  no  pleasure  in 
stirring  out,  except  in  the 
evening." 

"  Oh  imlucky  evening !  "  thought 
Guy. 

"  Which  my  wife  is  veiy  fond  of 
doing,"  pursued  Mr.  Masherley. 

Guy,  having  no  appropriate 
remark  ready,  did  the  wisest  thing, 
he  made  none. 

"  With  regard  to  the  little  expla- 
nation," continued  Mr.  Masherley ; 
"  I  have  no  doubt  you  know  what 
are  the  feelings  of  a  man,  of  a 
husbandandfatiier,Mr.  Carrington, 
which  you  are  not  one  yourself,  I 
apprehend." 

Guy  faintly  admitted  that  he  was 
not. 

"  What  should  you  say  now,  Mr. 
Carrington,"  persevered  the  former, 
"  were  the  first  duties  of  a  man  P" 
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Really,"  said  Guy,  "  the  ques- 
tion is  so  vague." 

"  Is  it  to  respect  his  own  feelings, 
his  own  peace  of  mind,  or  the 
welfare  of  his  family  ?  Now,  Mr. 
Carrington. " 

"  Well,  perhaps  the  latter,"  said 
Guy. 

"  Now  to  hear  you  say  so  makes 
it  easier  to  come  to  an  explanation. 
Didn't  know  Dodds  ?  " 

Guy  did  not. 

"  Awful  sudden  end,"  said  Mr. 
Masherley.  "  Felt  for  Mrs. 
Dodds  —  what  must  it  be  for  a 
woman  to  be  cast  on  the  wide 
world,  Mr.  Carrington  ?  " 

Guy  thought,  if  Mrs. 
Masherley  were  so  cast  out  he  was 
making  some  sort  of  compensation 
for  her  sufferings  by  his  own  at 
that  moment. 

"  However,  it  was  not  of  Mrs. 
Dodds  that  I  came  to  speak,  Mr. 
Carrington,"  continued  the  brewer. 
"  Mrs.  Masherley  " — 

"She  is  a  traitress  after  all," 
thought  Guy. 

"  Mrs.  Masherley  advised  me  to 
call,  and  just  ask  you  for  an  expla- 
nation." 

The  sense  of  alarm,  the 
chivalrous  feeling  towards  the 
betrayed  or  repentant  Mrs. 
Masherley,  the  feeling  of  half  ad- 
miration at  her  dexterity,  that  of 
indignation  at  her  treachery,  each 
and  all  began  to  yield  in 
Guy's  imagination  to  the  comic 
element.  The  idea  of  a  woman 
sending  her  husband  on  such  an 
errand! 

"  Tou  took  Mrs.  Masherley  home 
the  other  night." 

"  Now  for  it,"  thought  Guy. 

"  She  told  me,"  continued  the 
brewer — "she  always  tells  me 
everything." 

Guy  gasped. 

"I  am  sure  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  Bless  me,"  said 
the  brewer,  as  an  imconscious  sigh 
of  relief    escaped  from  his  com- 
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C'on,  '^what  ia  the  matter?    I 
^  )  you  are  not  ill." 
**I  think — I  think  I  want    to 
sneeze." 

''I  know  the  sensation/'  said  Mr. 
Masherlej/'allow  me," — ^with  which 
he  produced  a  snuff-box.  "  Excuse 
me;  the  best  physician  on  such 
occasions — at  least  in  my  ex- 
perience." 

Guy  accepted  the  unwonted  hos- 
pitality, took  a  small  pinch  of  the 
unaccustomed  powder,  and  was  re- 
lieved by  a  distinct  explosion. 

"  Now  then,"  continued  Mr. 
Maaherley,  seeing  Guy,  restored  to 
peace  witn  all  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  snuff  giver,  regard 
him  with  a  less  distrait  air,  "  Mrs. 
Masherley  says  to  me, '  Masherley, 
if  I  was  you,  I'd  just  go  up  to 
Flumville  Works  and  make  a  clean 
buzzom  to  young  Mr.  Carrington.' " 

''  She  does  me  great  honour," 
said  Guy,  his  apprehensions  trying 
to  revive. 

"  '  He  seems  a  nice  young  man,' 
said  she, '  and  to  have  a  sort  of  a 
way  of  his  own — of  an  influence 
over  anyone,'  says  she." 

Guy  more  and  more  dubious. 

''  *  So  that  I'd  just  take  an  occa- 
sion when  old  Sawney  (MacAn- 
drew  you  know — ^no  offence)  was 
away,  and  try  and  make  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Carrington.'  That's  why  I'm 
here,  sir." 

Now  the  words  that  rose  instinc- 
tively to  the  lips  of  Guy  were,  "I'll 
pay  you  out  for  this,  you  saucy 
flirty  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Guy ; " 
but  the  words  which  reached  the 
ears  of  Mr.  Masherley  were,  "  Mrs. 
Masherley  does  me  much  honour." 

"Your  remarks,  my  dear  sir," 
said  the  brewer,  **  have  put  me  very 
much  at  my  ease — more  so,  in 
point  of  fact,  than  I  ever  re- 
member being  with  such  a  stranger, 
if  you'll  allow  the  remark.  The 
fact  is,  Mr.  Carrington,  that  there's 
been  a  considerable  falling  off  in 
the  last  three  months." 


"A  falling  off?" 

"  In  consumption,  you  know ;  and 
I  thought  you'd  excuse  my  putting 
one  question  in  confidence,  in  strict 
confidence,"  continued  the  brewer, 
"  Is  it  Spilsbury  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand." 

"Why,  said  Mr.  Masherley, 
"  excuse  me,  as  I  said  before,  but  I 
never  can  repose  upon  MacAndrew. 
I  never  can  sleep  with  both  eyes 
closed  on  him.  Why  I  can  fancy 
him  letting  in  Spilsbury  all  the  time 
that  he  is  drinking  us." 

"  Ah,"  said  Guy,  more  mystified 
than  ever." 

"  Now,"  continued  the  other, 
"  fair  play  is  a  jewel.  If  there  is 
any  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
beer,  I'm  not  above  being  told  of  it. 
If  there  is  a  percentage  wanted, 
I'm  always  ready  to  arrange.  It's 
only  putting  it  on  afterwards.  If 
there's  more  wanted  for  the  house, 
or  even  a  cask  of  Guinness's,  I  am 
vour  man ;  but  to  let  in  Spilsbury 
behind  my  back,  I'd  never  forgive 
it,  never.  If  he  drives  in,  it  shall 
be  over  my  body,"  said  Mr.  Mash- 
erley, determinately. 

Guy  now  began  to  remember 
having  seen  vehicles  bearing  the 
name  of  Spilsbury,  Cannon  Brewery, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  obtained 
some  degree  of  light  on  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Masherley's  visit.  It  was 
a  question  as  to  supply  of  beer  to 
the  Works. 

"You  see,"  continued  the 
brewer,  "  I  don't  deny  that  you  are 
our  best  customers.  But  that  is 
not  all.  If  you  begin  to  go  back 
anywhere  you  don't  know  where  it 
will  stop.  I've  two  little  ones,  Mr. 
Carrington,  little  cherubims,  every 
way,  George  Augustus  and  Augusta 
Georgina,  and  " — here  he  sank  his 
voice  to  a  comparative  whisper — 
"  perhaps  a  Christmas-box  on  the 
road,  and  I  feel  that  the  state  of 
the  business  is  my  first  duty  as  a 
husband  and  a  father." 
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The  whole  matter  now  became 
clear  to  Ginr.  <<  I  don't  know  much 
about  it,  Mr.  Masherlej ;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  nothing  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  coming  here  from  any 
brewery,  or  at  least  in  any  cart, 
but  your  own,"  said  he. 

"  God  bless  you  for  saying  so." 

''But  there  has  been  rather  a 
reduction  of  employment  during 
the  last  few  weeks — ^not  so  much 
of  hands  as  of  overtime." 

"Of  overtime?" 

"  Yes,  I  should  say  a  consider- 
able reduction  of  overtime.  But 
that  could  hardly  affect  the  con- 
siunption  of  beer." 

"  But  that's  just  it,"  cried  Mr. 
Masherley.  "  God  Almighty  bless 
you,  my  dear  sir ;  you've  taken  a 
load  off  my  bosom  " — and  he  wrung 
Guy's  hand  with  fervour. 

"It's  the  overtime  that's  more 
to  us  than  anything,"  said  he. 
"  Half  of  the  overtime  is  good  for 
beer.  Why,  look  you  now,  Mr. 
Carrington,  there's  averages  in 
everything.  Tell  me  how  much  of 
your  pay  is  for  overtime,  and 
rll  tell  you,  from  the  brewery 
books,  how  many  men  you  have  in 
your  yard,  to  within  a  dozen.  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  sir ;  I  shall  go 
to  sleep  with  my  nightcap  over  both 
ears  to-night." 

"  How  glad  I  am  to  have  set 
you  at  rest." 

"Yes.  Thank  you.  You  see, 
I  suspected  something  of  the  sort. 
But  when  I  hinted  a  word  of  the 
kind  to  MacAndrew,  says  he, 
*  Never  so  full,'  says  he  ;  *  must 
buy  more  land,  to  extend  the 
yard."  That's  not  the  way  to  treat 
an  old  acquaintance,  Mr  Carring- 
ton. One  that  never  took  a  penny 
for  a  drop  of  beer  that's  gone 
down  his  throat  since  he  came  to 
the  works — there ! " 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Guy,  "  that  I 
have  not  been  guilty  of  any  indis- 
cretion in  mentioning  it.  I  must 
rely  on  you  if  such  is  the  case." 


"  My  dear  sir,"  quoth  the  brewer, 
''it  is  a  perfect  case  of  mutual 
confidence,  if  you'll  allow  me  to 
use  the  expression.  Mrs.  Masherley 
was  quite  right;  she  always  is. 
'You  can  trust  him  implicitly,* 
says  she.  You  see  there's  always 
wheels  within  wheels.  Why  Mac* 
Andrew  should  go  to  deceive  me  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  Maybe 
you'll  find  out  some  day,  and  if  ever 
you  do,  or  if  ever  you  need  it,  you 
may  command  Edward  Masherley." 

"There's  another  point,"  con- 
tinued the  brewer,  with  a  slight 
return  of  his  former  embarrassment 
of  manner.  "  I'm  afraid  it's  looked 
neglectful.  The  fact  is,  I  didn't 
like  to  send  up  to  the  Park  without 
having  the  opportunity  of  shaking 
your  hand  first.  I  asked  Mrs. 
Masherley  just  to  mention  it,"  said 
the  brewer  confidentially, "  but  she 
says, '  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to 
talk  beer  to  him  P '  And  I  see  she 
was  right ;  she  always  is.  My 
dear  sir,  you  little  know  what  a 
treasure  I  have  in  Mrs.  Masher- 
ley." 

Guy  thought  he  knew  rather 
more  of  the  nature  of  the  treasure 
than  her  husband  was  aware,  or 
might  even  have  altogether  ap- 
proved. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  brewer, 
"  perhaps  it's  not  business  ;  but  I 
shouldn't  mind  her  keeping  the 
cheque  book.  In  fact  she  can 
spend  what  she  likes,  but  she  never 
does.  '  I  don't  like  to  seem  to  go 
for  money  behind  your  back,  my 
love,'  says  she,  '  i  ou  must  just 
sign  the  cheques  yourself,  and  fill  'em 
up,  too.'  Dash  it,"  said  Mr. 
Masherley,  "  if  she  don't  have  that 
pair  of  pearl  earrings  before  she 
goes  to  sleep,  let  her  call  me  an 
old  stingy." 

"  But  this  is  it,  Mr.  Carrington. 
When  a  gentleman  lives  all  alone  as 
you  do,  ajid  hasn't  been  alto- 
gether brought  up  as  should  be  as 
to  beer — ^no  offence,  you  know — ^but 
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none  that's  not  in  our  line  can  be, 
and  when  he  takes  his  wine  into  the 
bargain,  and  perhaps  a  good  stiff 
nightcap,  and  a  g^ood  thmg  too ;  I 
think  the  right  thing  is  a  four-and- 
a-half  gallon  cask.  You  get  it  fresh 
on  a  regular  day —  once  a  fort- 
night—  and  if  there's  a  little 
left,  good  ale  need  never  be  thrown 
in  the  gutter.  I'd  send  a  nine, 
or  an  eighteen ;  but  if  it  was 
for  my  own  drinking,  or  Mrs. 
Masherle/s,  I'd  hare  the  four-and- 
a-half — afresh  and  fresh ;  not  fresh 
ale,  you  know,  but  drawn  from  one 
of  the  big  butts — ^the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon  we  call  them — ^so  that 
you'll  excuse  my  sending  up  a 
four-and-a-half.  Let  me  see — it's 
on  Tuesday  our  light  spring  van 
goes  by — every  other  Tuesday." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Guy. 

"  Don't  go  to  make  an  enemy  of 
me,  after  aJl  you've  done  for  me," 
said  Mr.  Masherley ;  "  don't.  It's 
the  regular  course  of  trade  — 
nothing  else.  You  wouldn't  have 
a  man  look  mean  in  his  own  eyes  P 
How  could  I  ever  relish  my  own 
beer  if  I  thought  you  had  what 
wasn't  creditable  to  Masherley's 
Entire?  There's  another  thing,  too, 
Odso !  I  should  have  caught  it  if 
I  had  forgotten." 

Mr.  Masherley  upon  this  dived 
successively  into  the  various  pockets 
with  which  great  coat,  coat,  and 
other  garments  were  amply  pro- 
vided. "  I  can't  have  lost  it,"  said 
he,  growing,  if  possible,  redder  in 
the  face.  At  length  he  took  up  his 
hat,  on  turning  which  over  a  small 
note,  written  on  pink  and  scented 
paper,  fell  out.  "  Hang  it ! "  said 
the  brewer,  "  I  always  put  a  thing 
in  my  hat  when  I  want  to  be  sure 
to  remember  it.  My  dear  sir,  you 
must  not  refuse ;  there's  no  no  in 
the  case,"  and  he  handed  the  note 
to  Guy  with  a  little  bow. 

The  billet  was  in  a  small  and 
singularly  firm,  precise,  hand- 
writing ;  but  it  simply  stated  that 


"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Masherley  hoped 
to  have  the  honour  of  Mr.  G. 
L.  Carrington's  company  to 
dinner  on  the  I5th  inst.,  at  half- 
past  six."  *'And  if,"  said  the 
brewer,  "  you'll  let  me  send  for 
you,  or  send  ^ou  back  home  to 
the  Park,  or  if  you'll  just  take 
a  bed,  it  will  only  increase  the 
pleasure." 

Guy  did  not  see  how  to  ref  ase. 
Nor  would  his  visitor  take  any 
denial  for  which  he  could  frame  a 
reason.  So  Mr.  Masherley  departed 
in  triumph.  The  judicious  flip  with 
which  he  communicated  his  satis- 
faction to  his  horse,  as  his  groom 
took  his  seat  in  the  tilbury,  nearly 
sent  that  belted  functionary 
spinning.  ''  Sixteen  miles  an  hour, 
and  never  breaks  from  a  trot,"  Mr. 
Masherley  was  wont  to  say,  point- 
ing to  the  animal.  And  it  was  no 
idle  boast.  Intent  on  pearl  ear- 
rings, Mr.  Masherley  trotted 
briskly  towards  Plumport. 


Chaptee  xxvin. 

A   DINlfSB   FABTY  AT   THE 
BBEWEBY. 

When  Guy  Carrington,  at  half -past 
six  to  the  minute,  was  ushered  into 
the  drawing-room  of  Mrs.  Masher- 
ley, he  was  somewhat  siirprised  to 
find  it  occupied  only  by  that  lady 
herself,  whose  attention  was 
apparently  devoted  at  the  moment 
to  a  chubby,  curly-locked  little 
rascal,  whom  Guy  at  onte  instinc- 
tively concluded  to  be  no  other 
than  George  Augustus. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Carrington,"  said  the 
lady,  advancing  trippingly  to  meet 
him,  and  holding  out  a  very  white, 
very  fat  little  hand,  loaded  with 
rings,  "  so  kind  to  come  early.  Do 
on  know,  I  was  afraid  Mr.  Masher- 
ey  had  made  a  mistake  in  the 
hour,  so  I  came  down  early  on 
purpose.  No  one  will  be  here 
before  seven." 

Guy    wondered   whether     that 
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delicate  liandwriting  oould  be  that 
of  the  brewer. 

"The  note  said  half -past  six," 
said  he. 

"  Well,  the  only  misfortune 
arising  from  the  mistake  is,  that  it 
condemns  you  to  pass  half  an  hour 
iSte-a-tete  with  me." 

*'Not  aji  intolerable  misfortune 
to  me,  at  all  events.  What  a 
lovely  chUd ! " 

"  We  think  so,"  said  the  mother. 
"One's  own  owlets,  you  know. 
Gkorgy,  kiss  the  pretty  gentleman," 
and  Mrs.  Masherley  knelt  down 
close  before  Guy,  throwing  her 
arms  round  Master  Gkorgy,  ajid 
smothering  him  with  kisses. 

"  Dorgy  tiss  own  mamma,"  said 
the  boy. 

Mrs.  Masherley  was  tall  and 
plump,  of  an  exquisitely  fair  com- 
plexion, the  roses  on  her  face 
gleaming  as  bright  and  as  deU- 
cately  shading  ofE  to  the  lily  as 
those  of  the  briar  itself,  a  spray  of 
which  she  wore  fastened  by  her 
brooch.  Her  dress  was  of  a  soft 
and  pliant  silk  of  turquoise  blue, 
very  low  on  the  shoulders,  so  that 
her  neck  and  unassuming  posture 
gave  to  the  unaccustomed  gaze  of 
modest  G-uy  a  full  display  of  charms 
that  Bubens  would  have  liked  to 
immortalise.  The  auburn  hair  fell 
in  light,  rather  short  curls,  on 
either  side  of  her  face,  and  was 
bound  in  a  heavy  plait  behind  her 
head;  two  large  diamond  pins 
secured  the  knot.  Bound  her  neck 
was  a  tight  string  of  pearls,  rather 
larger  than  peas,  and  the  neck 
itself  was  an  alabaster  column  of 
that  rare  delicacy  to  which  that 
most  critical  of  embellishments 
lends  as  much  beauty  as  it  in  turn 
receives.  In  her  ears  were  the  two 
large  pearl  drops  hinted  at  in  a 
former  chapter. 

"And  now  will  Georgy  go  to 
Nursey-pursey  ?"  said  Mrs.  Masher- 
ley. "  May  I  trouble  you  to  ring 
the  bell,Mr.Carrington  r'  Thank  you. 


You  see  I  do  not  scruple  to  make 
use  of  your  services,"  added  she, 
rising  from  her  knees,  and  carry- 
ing Georgy  to  the  door. 

"  You  never  took  the  trouble  to 
inquire  how  I  recovered  from  the 
alaxm  the  other  evening,"  said  the 
lady,  when  George  had  been  con- 
signed to  his  nurse,  with  a  bslvlcv 
little  smile,  which  lit  up  her  face  with 
a  dimple.  "  I  caught  sight  of  you 
boimding  in  such  an  aerial  manner 
over  hedge  and  ditch  that  I  was 
afraid  something  had  bitten  you. 
It  was  not  hydrophobia,  was  it  ?" 

"  Not  phobia  of  any  kind,"  said 
Guy. 

"  We  poor  country  people  don't 
understand  Greek,"  said  Mrs. 
Masherley.  "  1  saw  nothing  to 
frighten  you,  except  the  bull ;  so  I 
was  obliged  to  send  Mr.  Masherley 
to  inquire  about  you,**  added  she, 
— ^and  again  came  the  most  irresist- 
ible dimple.  "  I  hope  you  found 
no  trouble  in  giving  him  the  little 
explanation  which  made  him  so 
happy  P"  and  now  she  fairly  shook 
with  laughter. 

"  Never  think  you  know  what  a 
woman  is,"  said  the  sage,  until  you 
have  heard  her  laugh."  At  least,  if 
the  sage  did  not  say  so,  tant  pig 
pour  le  sage.  But  in  the  un-  ' 
restrained  laughter  of  the  gentler 
sex  lies  the  most  emphatic  utter- 
ance of  character.  There  are  so 
many  laughs  which  a  woman  may 
laugh  when  alone,  or  in  the  presence 
of  a  female  confidant,  the  mere 
echo  of  which  would  effectually 
guard  a  inan  of  fastidious  taste 
from  any  danger  of  yielding  to  her 
fascinations.  There  is  the  screaming 
laugh,  the  laugh  that  clucks  like  a 
hen,  the  laugh  like  that  of  a  man, 
the  sniggering  laugh,  the  popping 
laugh,  the  exploding  laugh,  the 
hissing,  spluttering  laugh,  that 
breaks  out  from  want  of  self- 
control.  There  is  but  one  genus  of 
laugh  that  is  compatible  with  true 
delicacy    of    character,    and    the 
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species  of  that  genua  ystj  from  the 
circuit  of  a  voltaic  battery  to  the 
ring  of  a  peal  of  silyer,  or  rather 
golden,  bells  of  the  size  of  that 
of  the  blue  bell.  Now  Mrs. 
Masherley's  laugh  yery  closely 
approached  .  the  last  of  these 
gracious  and  enchanting  sounds. 
It  was  only  a  very  little  too 
hearty. 

"  You  see  that  I  have  worn  the 
briar  as  a  penance,"  continued  Mrs. 
Masherley.  "  The  thorns  have 
been  rude,  but  I  am  uncomplaining 
by  nature.  Are  you  fond  of 
flowers?  How  do  you  like  the 
smell  of  this  ?  "  and  she  presented 
him  with  a  scarlet  geranium  from 
a  large  bouquet  on  die.  table. 

Truth  should  be  told,  even  when 
unfavourable.  No  doubt  the 
character  of  Guy  will  suffer  in  the 
estimation  of  most  people  from  the 
confession,  but  the  simple  truth 
was  that,  until  the  evening  when 
the  bull  caused  a  diversion  in  his 
route,  he  had  never  touched  the 
lips  of  any  woman  except  his 
mother.  To  kiss  Lady  ITllswater's 
hand  had  been  the  utmost  extent 
of  his  gentle  homage.  Partly,  no 
doubt,  this  was  the  result  of  the 
chance  that,  while  bringing  him  up 
in  rare  seclusion,  had  lightened 
and  informed  that  seclusion  by  the 
presence  of  truly  high-bred,  mtel- 
iectuaJ  women.  llie  fastidious 
taste  thus  formed  is  perhaps  the 
wisest,  as  it  is  the  only  instinctive 
safeguard  to  a  passionate  and  im- 
pulsive youth. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  the  touch 
referred  to  in  the  evening  ramble 
sent  a  shock  and  a  tingle  through 
every  vein  such  as  Guy  had  never 
before  experienced.  It  seemed  to 
linger  on  the  lips  and  to  expand 
and  kindle  the  whole  energetic  life. 
How  much  more  deeply  the  subtle 
poison  might  have  wrought  had 
not  Guy  previously  taken  a  power- 
ful antidote  it  might  have  fallen 
to  the   lot    of  his   biographer  to 


tell.  But,  when,  still  with  a 
blush  on  his  face,  he  fell  asleep 
after  his  rapid  rush  home  to  the 
Park,  his  yet  trembling  lips  half 
breathed  the  word  "  Philippa." 

It  is  strange — ^to  make  a  second 
digression  —  how  at  times  the 
merest  trifles,  unobserved  at  the 
moment  of  their  occurrence,  or 
put  aside  in  some  obscure  nook 
of  the  memory,  will  affect  the 
future  life.  Now  Guy,  in  his 
heart  of  hearts,  would  sooner  have 
watched  the  shadow  of  Miss 
Satterthwaite's  niece  flitting  over 
the  blind  of  her  casement  than 
have  shared  the  most  uninterrupted 
tetC'd'tete  with  Mrs.  Masherley. 
Still  he  would  not  deaden  himself 
to  the  sensation  that  the  latter  was 
a  very  lovely  woman.  But,  if  she 
had  been  as  ugly  as  sin — ^perhaps 
that  is  an  imf  ortunate  comparison — 
as  ugly  as  duty  appears  to  be  to 
those  who  are  about  to  turn  their 
backs  upon  it,  Guy  could  not 
forget  the  lesson  he  had  learned  in 
the  coffee-room  of  tbe  Bear  at 
Plumport.  To  be  ridiculed  or 
despised  by  a  woman  was  just  the 
one  intolerable  trial,  to  avoid 
which  Guy  would  do,  or  be,  or 
suffer  anything. 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Carrington,"  cried 
Mrs.  Masherley,  but  hardly  above 
a  whisper.  "  There,  there,  if  you 
will.  Once  I  don't  mind,  but  in- 
deed you  must  not  make  a  practice 
of  it.  No,  no!  I  don't  so  much 
mind  the  lips,"  continued  she, 
rather  interruptedly,  "  they  ought 
to  look  red ;  but  the  neck  marks — 
and  when  one  is  dressed  for  com- 
pany too.  You  have  positively 
pulled  down  my  hair,  and  quite 
hurt  my  shoulder,"  she  resumed, 
peeping  over  her  back  at  a  very 
showy  reflection  in  the  glass.  "  Guy, 
you  are  quite  a  brigand.  Do  not 
move  from  that  chair,  sir,  till  I 
return ;"  and  she  swam  out  of  the 
room,  inflicting  a  smart  nip  on  the 
ear  of  obedient  Guy^  as  she  passed 
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the  fauteuil  in  which  he  ensconced 
himself  at  the  indication  of  her 
finger. 

She  did  not  return  at  once.  Guy 
was  speculating  as  to  whether  he 
shoidd  blush  when  Mr.  Masherlej 
arrived,  when  the  door  opened. 
"  Miss  Satterthwaite — ^Mrs.Clerck/* 
announced  the  butler.  "Who  is 
Mrs.  Clerck  ?  "  thought  Guy. 

It  was  Philippa. 

Mrs.  Masherley  was  in  the  room 
almost  at  the  same  moment.  '*  This 
is  really  kind/'  said  she;  "dear 
Miss  Satterthwaithe — dear  PhiHp- 
pa,  is  anything  amiss  P  You  look 
disturbed." 

"  We  have  been — ^not  frightened," 
said  the  elder  lady ;  "  but 

"  I  should  say  frightened,"  said 
the  younger ;  "  at  all  events, 
alarmed  by  meeting  an  unusual 
number  of  working  men." 

"Of  decidedly  threatening  ap- 
pearance," said  the  old  lady. 
"  Eoger  thought  they  looked  such 
undesirable  neighbours  that  he 
actually  attempted  a  gallop,  and 
kept  it  up  the  whole  way,  which 
accounts  for  our  being  rather  early. 
But  how  are  you  ?  " 

Mrs.  Masherley  had  a  Maltese 
lace  shawl  over  her  shoulders, 
fastened  not  far  beneath  the  neck- 
lace by  a  little  brilliant  brooch. 

"  Just  the  least  threat  of  a  sore 
thi«oat,"  said  she ;  "  the  weather  is 
so  capricious." 

"  Mr.  Walter,"  said  the  butler. 

Mr.  Walter  was  a  barrister,  only 
on  occasional  visitor  therefore  of 
Plumport  —  a  man  with  a  bald, 
retreating  forehead,  an  advancing 
and  aspiring  nose,  and  an  air  of 
perfect  self-admiiation  which  in- 
spired Quy  with  a  sudden  desire  to 
kick  him. 

"You  have  something  in  the 
Eebecca  way,  then,  to  treat  us 
with,  Mrs.  Masherley.  Ah ! "  said 
Mr.  Walter,  "  magistrates  have 
sent  for  the  military,  I  hear." 

"  That  must  be  the  reason  Mr. 


Masherley  has  not  returned  from 
the  court-house,  then,"  said  the 
lady ;  "  I  hope  he  won't  keep  us 
waiting." 

"Miss  Millicent  Penrose — Miss 
Jessica  Penrose ! " 

"  Escaped  from  the  savages,  in- 
deed, dear  Mrs.  Masherley,"  cried 
Miss  Jessica,  with  affection. 

"  It  reminded  me  of  the 
Crusaders,"  said  Miss  Millicent, 
"  they  looked  so  much  in  earnest, 
and  the  Irish  accent  is  so 
musical." 

"  Mr.  Masherley." 

Guy  turned  to  meet  his  host. 
What  was  his  surprise  !  "  It 
must  be  a  place  of  witch- 
craft," thought  he.  His  eyes, 
raised  to  the  expected  height 
that  would  encounter  the  well- 
remembered  glances  of  his  late 
visitor,  had  to  sink  by  more  than  a 
foot.  Then  it  was  not  only  the 
figure,  but  the  face  that  was,  as  it 
were,  flattened  out  —  an  older, 
broader,  stouter,  redder  personage 
seemed  rather  to  be  a  nightmare 
caricature  of  the  burly  brewer 
than  the  host  himself. 

"  Uncle  William,"  said  the  lady 
of  the  house,  "did  you  bring 
Edward  with  you  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  individual  so 
addressed,  and  the  fierce  tone  of 
speech  of  this  remark  was  in- 
tensified by  a  staccato  manner, 
"  Yes — we  came  together — ^from 
the  court-house — only  just  broke 
up — gone  to  dress — asked  me  to 
make  excuse — all  right  now — 
troops  sent  for,"  said  Mr.  William 
Masherley,  the  solicitor,  uncle  of 
the  brewer. 

The  conversation  now  became 
general,  everyone  demanding  and 
everyone  communicating  scraps  of 
intelligence  which  obstinately  re- 
fused to  fit. 

"  Thank  goodness,  here  he  is  at 
last,"  said  Mrs.  Masherley,  as  her 
husband,  perfectly  polished  by 
means  of    recent    ablution,    con- 
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sciotisly  white  in  shirt  and  neck- 
tie, and  with  hair  fresh  from  the 
brush,  endeavoured  to  glide  un- 
observed into  the  group.  "Mr. 
Atherton  "— "  Mr.  Parry  "— "  Dr. 
Splatt,"  announced  the  butler  in 
rapid  succession. 

*'  I  never  say  anything  against  a 
man  behind  his  back  '* — the  voice  of 
Mr.  Masherley  was  heard  from  the 
midst  of  the  little  tumult — "but 
with  those  Irishmen  full  of  Spils- 
bury's  Entire  I  think  they'll  have 
to  look  out  at  Battontreehill 
Works.  Mr.  Atherton,  will  you 
take  down  my  wife  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Carrington,  will  you  give 
your  arm  to  Miss  Millicent  Pen- 
rose ? "  said  Mrs.  Masherley  in 
passing,  still  veiled  in  her  lace. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  among 
the  points  for  which  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Splatt  was  admirable  (in  the 
French,  not  in  the  English  sen^e  of 
the  term)  was  the  peculiar  brevity 
of  his  grace  before  meat.  In  the 
days  when  priests  gained  fat  pre- 
ferments for  the  rapid  manner  in 
which  they  did  execution  on  a 
hunting  mass.  Dr.  Splatt  would 
have  risen  high  in  the  Church.  A 
tap  on  the  table,  followed  by  four 
indistinguishable  monosyllables, 
rather  grunted  than  said — and 
grunted  into  the  shirt-frill  by 
reason  of  the  bending  of  the  head 
— constituted  the  benediction  given 
by  the  Rector  of  Brierley.  It  had 
not  the  disitdvantage  of  causing 
the  guests  to  "fear  lest  dinner 
cool."  How  far  it  tended  to  shoot 
a  spark  of  gratitude,  or  of  any 
exalted  and  worthy  emotion, 
through  the  hearts  of  the  auditors, 
was  not,  Dr.  Splatt  probably 
thought,  in  any  way  his  business  to 
inquire. 

Miss  Jessica  Penrose  felt  a  lively 
sense  of  injustice.  It  was  not,  per- 
haps, altogether  without  foimda- 
tion.  It  is  hard  for  each  of  six  sisters 
to  take  a  line  of  country,  socially 
speaking,  which  shall  be  at  once  dis- 


tinctive and  appropriate — suited  to 
her  powers  of  dash  and  endurance. 
Thus  when  the  beauty,  the  clever 
sister,  the  moral  and  somewhat 
preaching  sister,  and  the  senti- 
mental and  mediaeval  sister,  had 
selected  and  rehearsed  their  parts, 
nothing  remained  to  the  two  re- 
maining Miss  Penroses  but  a  place 
among  the  poll.  Perhaps  that  is  one 
reason  why  some  people  thought 
the  undistinguished  sisters  the 
pleasantest  of  the  family. 

Miss  Jessica  was  the  beauty — 
gay,  giddy,  and  impetuous  as  it 
becomes  the  beauty  to  be — a  little 
spoiled  perhaps.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
one's  charms  to  be  spoiled.  She  was 
also  the  youngest.  Miss  Millicent 
would  not,  if  she  could  have  helped 
it,  have  given  up  her  desire  to  be 
thought  the  beauty,  which  at  times 
she  almost  looked;  but  her  light 
grey,  prominent  eyes,  of  a  some- 
what watery  lustre,  and  afflicted 
with  a  liabiUty  to  tell  tales  of  tears, 
— ^which,  however,  had  not  been 
shed — and  her  rather  too  liberal 
display  of  teeth,  that  were  all  very 
well  individually,  but  rather  too 
much  when  taken  cumulatively, 
were  arguments  against  the  claim. 
Persons  who  saw  her  when  not  at 
her  best  were  somewhat  dubious 
as  to  her  right  to  even  the  lower 
rank  of  prettiness.  Her  manner 
was,  when  she  shook  off  a  sort  of 
martyr-like  resignation  which 
characterised  her  repose — her  re- 
pose in  company — caressing  and 
admiring,  and  yet  it  somehow 
reminded  you  of  the  blandishments 
by  which  a  cat  makes  her  friends 
aware  of  her  presence  when  fish  is 
on  the  table.  She  was  so  velvet- 
like that  you  almost  expected  to 
hear  her  purr.  Upon  the  whole, 
Miss  Millicent  had,  no  doubt, 
shown  a  wise  discretion  in  assum- 
ing the  sentimental  and  devotional 
tone.  She  had  the  field  to  herself. 
But,  notwithstanding  her  disposi- 
tion, thus   evinced,  to    love    and 
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charity  with  all  mankind,  it  was 
not  safe  to  displease  Miss  Milli- 
cent,  who  would  put  forth  the  claw 
of  a  very  sharpened,  stinging 
remark  from  beneath  the  fur  of  her 
sentiment,  to  recompense  her  foes. 
Perhaps  it  was  still  less  safe  to 
please  her  too  much,  for  then  the 
confidential  remarks  which  she 
would  find  occasion  to  make,  with 
the  intention,  maybe,  of  keeping 
the  prey  to  herself,  might  be  even 
yet  more  mischievous. 

''  Have  you  known  the  Masherleys 
long,  Mr.  Carrington?  "  she  softly 
inquired,  when  the  course  of  the 
dinner  opened  occasion  for  a  little 
ponversation. 

"  No,  not  long." 
^  "  Delightful  house  to  be  at  home 
in.  The  kindest,  most  thoughtful 
of  women.  Tenderness  itself  to 
her  pets.  You  know  she  has  quite 
a  weakness  for  pets." 

"  What  sort  of  pets  ?  "  said  Guy. 

"  Oh,  all  sorts  —  the  varietv 
makes  the  charm,"  said  Miss  Milli- 
cent.  "  Once  it  was  the  loveliest  little 
monkey.  Positively  you  could 
cover  it  with  a  finger-glass." 

"  Metaphorically,"  said  Guy. 

"  Oh  no,  really ;  it  always  came 
on  the  table  at  dessert.  Then  it 
was  a  little  chimney  sweeper,  a  poor 
little  fellow  with  an  inflammation 
in, — in  something, — the  lungs  I 
think.  Then  it  was  a  lovely  tom  cat, 
jet  black,  with  a  tail  like  a  fox." 

"  The  Queen  has  some  fox-tailed 
cats,"  said  Guv.  "  There  is  one  at 
a  rectory  near  us  that  came  from 
Windsor." 

''I  think  this  one  came  from 
Windsor,  too.  Then  there  was  a 
very  clever  young  cadet — ^no!  I 
think  he  was  before  the  cat.  Dearest 
Mrs.  Masherley  " — for  that  lady's 
attention  was  at  the  moment  set  at 
liberty  by  the  occupation  of  the 
borough  member  by  her  side  with 
his  plate — "  I  have  seen  nothing 
of  Tom  lately  ;  what  can  be  the 
reason  'r" 


"  Which  Tom  do  you  mean  ?" 
"  Your  beautiful  cat." 

"  Oh,  puss,"  said  Mrs.  Masherley 
with  a  ringing  little  laugh ;  "  I 
thought  you  could  hardly  be  in- 
quiring for  my  nephew  in  that 
affectionate  way.  Puss,  Misd 
MiUicent,  has  been  banished  from, 
the  drawing-room  since  Q^orgey 
began  to  toddle.  Our  little 
tyrants  leave  us  little  time  for 
other  distractions." 

*'Ah!"  said  Miss  Millicent, 
^'  how  sweet  to  have  such  a  little 
cherub  to  call  us  to  duty." 

*'  More  charming  still  to  find 
the  duty  need  no  remembrancer." 

"  If  you  speak  of  the  Remem- 
brancer," said  Mr.  Walter,  anxious 
for  his  turn  in  the  conversation, 
"you  would  like  to  hear  of  the 
Greenland  case.  It  is  very  curious. 
We  are  taking  it  before  the  Privy 
Coimcil." 

"  I  should  like, of  all  things,  any- 
thing about  whalers." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  There  is — ah — ^a 
society  for  the  propagation — no,  for 
the  multiplication  of  colonial 
bishoprics,"  said  Mr.  Walter, 
"  They  are  not  exactly  full  bishops, 
you  know — ^no  seat  in  the  House  of 
Peers — but  still  they  have  jurisdic- 
tion, such  as  it  is,  and  the  title, 
which  goes  a  long  way  you  know 
—ah ! " 

**  Like  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  in  partibtia"  said  Miss 
Satterthwaite,  "  they  have  the  most 
original  titles." 

"  I  remember, "  said  Mr. 
Masherley,  "  when  we  were  mar- 
ried, and  I  took  Bell  to  Italy,  there 
was  one  very  civil  to  us,  a  mon- 
signor ;  they  called  him  Bishop  of — 
of  —  not  of  Beelzebub,  but  some 
such  name." 

"Some  other  Scripture  name," 
said  the  Beauty. 

"  Bethsaida,"  corrected  Bell. 

"  Well,"  continued  Mr.  Walter, 
pompously — ^for  he  abhorred  a  joke, 
especially  if  its  point  menaced  him- 
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self — "this  society  established  a 
bishopric  in  Greenland,  and  a 
certain  Dr.  Bonnjcastle,  who  had 
written  several  works  on  the  diffe- 
rential calculus,  was  appointed  to 
the  see. 

*'  The  White  Sea  ?  "  said  Miss 
Jessica,  innocently. 

"  Bonnjcastle,  pursued  Mr, 
Walter,  inexorably,  "  began  to 
— ^to— to  enter  into  communica- 
tion with  the  Esquimaux.  Thej 
have  a  sort  of  medicine-men — or 
conjurors — ^who  are  very  clever, 
extremely  clever.  So  one  of  them 
asked  the  Bishop  to  teach  him  his 
book,  as  he  called  it." 

How  very  interesting  !  ** 
The  Bi^op  thought  he  was 
maldng  great  way.  But  one  day 
the  medicine-man  fixed  him  on  the 
title-page.  I  suppose,"  said  Mr. 
Walter,  '*  it  must  have  been  an 
Esquimaux  version, '  but  I  don't 
pledge  myself  to  that.  Well,  he 
fixed  on  the  date  on  the  title  page, 
and  asked  him  to  explain  that." 

"  How  odd !  " 

"  Tes,  it  was  odd.  Bonnycastle 
went  off  full  cock — Ghnstian  era — 
Old  Style— New  Style— all  that, 
Tou  know,  when  the  Esquimaux 
brings  him  up  sharp." 

"  How  was  that  ?  " 

"*You  tell  me  all  these  fine 
things  out  of  your  book,'  says  the 
savage,  '  and  your  book  only  ten 
years  old  —  how  your  book 
know?'" 

**  What  an  extraordinary 
savage  ?  " 

"  Well — ah — Bonnycastle  could 
understand  it  himself,  you  know," 
said  Mr.  Walter,  condescendingly, 
''  but  for  the  life  of  him  he  couldn't 
explain  it  to  the  conjuror.  Well, 
this  set  him  thinking." 

"  The  conjuror  ?  " 

"  No,  the  bishop." 

"Who  was  no  conjuror,"  inter- 
posed the  Beauty." 

"He  looked  at  it  this  way. 
'  How  old  is  the  evidence  P  '  says  he 


to  himself.  So  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  couldn't  be  car- 
ried back  further  than — I  forget 
the  exact  date — ^when  printing  was 
invented,  y6u  know." 

"Under  Nebuchadnezzar,"  said 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Splatt. 

Mr.  Walter  looked  disdainful. 
"  I  spoke  of  the  invention  of  print- 
ing," said  he. 

"  You  may  see  Nebuchadnezzar's 
name  printed  on  his  bricks  in  the 
British  Museum;  Tve  seen  them 
myself  " — ^and  Dr.  Splatt  tilted  his 
glass  to  enable  the  butler  to  fill  it 
the  more  softly  with  champagne. 

"Not  being  able  to  carry  back 
the  historic  evidence  for  more  than 
three  or  four  hundred  years,"  said 
Mr.  Walter,  "  Bonnycastle  was 
struck  to  find  how  much  some 
parts  of  Scripture  seem  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  writings  of 
Pope  Q-regory  the  Q-reat,  whidi  he 
happened  to  have  had  presented  to 
him  on  leaving  England.  So  he 
wrote  a  book  to  show  that  the 
canon  of  Scripture  had  really 
been  formed  by,  or  by  the  direc- 
tion of,  that  great  Pontiff." 

"  God  bless  my  soul !  "  said  Dr. 
Splatt. 

"  This  brought  down  his  Metro- 
politan on  him,"  said  Mr.  Walter, 
"the  Archbishop  of  Newfound- 
land. He  deposed  Bonnycastle, 
and  excommunicated  him  ;  and  the 
other  opposed  him,  and  re-excom- 
municated him;  and  so  it  came 
into  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  as  a 
question  of  heresy." 

"  Heresy  —  you  mean  blas- 
phemy," quoth  Dr.  Splatt. 

"  Heresy,"  continued  Mr.  Walter. 
"  The  judge  held  that  to  deny  the 
Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God  was 
plain  heresy  according  to  law,  but 
that  the  dates  of  the  books  were  not 
fixed  by  the  Articles ;  and  that  the 
Divine  Inspiration,  not  being 
limited,  might  have  spoken  by  St. 
Gregory  as  well  as  by  anyone  else. 
So  that,  without  pronoimcing  any 
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opinion  as  to  the  truth  or  error  of 
I>r.  Bonnjcastle's  hypothesis,  it 
was  not  legally  heretical.  And  on 
this  we  go  to  the  Privy  Council." 

"When  will  it  be  decided?" 
inquired  Dr.  Splatt. 

"Oh,  in  some  nine  or  ten 
months,"  said  the  barrister.  "  Very 
interesting  case." 

"  Very  interesting  for  Dr.  Bonny- 
castle,"  said  Mr.  Atherton. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE   LODGE    TILED. 

"Uncle  William,"  said  Mr 
Masherley,  when  the  ladies  had 
retired,  as  he  rang  the  bell,  "  Will 
vou  take  Bell's  chair  ?  " 

Mr.  William  Masherley  slowly 
rose,  and  saying,  as  he  passed, 
"Be  sure  there  are  no  eayes- 
droppers,"  ensconced  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  table. 

"  If  you  wont  think  it  odd, 
Masherley,"  said  the  M.P.,  "I 
should  very  much  prefer  a  bottle 
of  that  famous  old  ale  of  yours  to 
more  wine.  Good  wine,"  said  the 
member  explanatorily  to  Dr.  Splatt, 
"  one  gets  in  most  good  houses, 
but  ale  like  Masherley's  nowhere 
else." 

"  Williams,"  said  Mr.  Masherley 
to  the  butler,  "  fresh  glasses,  and 
bring  the  old  champagne  glasses — 
the  big  ones — and  a  bottle  of  the 
old  Audit." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  WiUiams,  and 
retired,  reappearing  in  due  time 
with  the  newly-ordered  provision 
for  further  festivity. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Masherley  tele* 
graphed  to  his  nephew. 

"  Williams,"  said  the  latter  aside, 
"  where's  coachman  ?  " 

"  Coachman,  he  be  just  gone  for 
to  see  the  horses  supped  up,  sir, 
and  to  see  that  the  gentlemen's 
coachmen  is  comfortable." 

"  See  that  they  have  something 
to  make  them  comfortable,  Wil- 
liams.    Where's  James  ?  " 


"James,  I  think,  sir,"  said  the 
butler,  he  be  a  arranging  the  coffee 
equipage  under  my  orders,  sir." 

"  We  don't  want  coffee  till  I 
ring  twice,"  said  his  master. 
"  Send  James  at  once  to  see  that 
coachman  has  what  he  wants." 

"  I  shall,  sir,"  replied  the  butler. 

"  And,  Williams,  take  Mr.  Ather- 
ton's  own  man  into  your  pantry, 
and  make  him  comfortable  too.  I 
think  you  know  the  way,  old 
Williams." 

"I  shall,  Master  Edward.  I 
do,  Mr.  Masherley,  sir,"  said  the 
butler,  in  high  glee,  for  he  knew 
the  ways  of  the  house,  having 
served  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Masher- 
ley's  father. 

"  And  shut  the  folding  doors  in 
the  hall,  Williams." 

"  Now,  Uncle  William,"  said  the 
host,  as  the  dull  thud  of  the  doth- 
covered  folding  doors  was  heard, 
"  I  think  the  lodge  is  tiled." 

Mr.  William  Masherley  still 
looked  unsatisfied. 

"Nephew  Edward  and  gentle- 
men," he  began,  and  moved  un- 
easily in  his  seat,  glancing  at  Quy. 
Then  he  came  to  a  pause,  and  was- 
silent. 

"  I  don't  wish  to  hurt  any  gen- 
tleman's feelings ;  far  from  it,"  said 
Mr.  William.  "I  hope  that's 
understood.  But  when  I  see  the 
pleasure  of  a  gentleman's  face  that 
is  a  stranger  to  us,  and  that  isn't 
a  stranger  at  Plumville  works, 
perhaps  he'd  allow  me  the  liberty 
to  ask  if  his  feelings  would  be 
hurt  if  anything  happened  to  drop 
that  wasn't  quite  agreeable  to  Mr. 
MacAndrew." 

"  If  you  refer  to  me,"  said  Q-uy, 
on  whom  ail  eyes  now  turned,  "  I 
am  engaged  in  Plumville  works, 
under — ^under  the  orders  of  Mr. 
MacAndrew.  As  one  of  the 
partners  he  has  a  right  to  give 
them,  and  I  consider  it  my  duW  to 
obey  them,  so  far  as  they  seem  to 
me  not  inconsistent  with  what  is. 
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'  proper,  and  not,"  said  Guy  with  a 
Httle  smile,  ''  too  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  But,  as  far  as  personal 
feeling  is  concerned  "  (and  Dodds' 
wages  rose  to  his  thoughts),  ''I 
should  not  have  the  least  objection 
to  see  Mr.  MacAndrew  ducked  in 
one  of  jour  great  Tats,  Mr.  Masher- 
ley.  In  fact,"  added  Guy,  the 
sense  of  fun  coming  uppermost, 
'*  I  should  rather  prefer  it,  if  he 
wasn't  hurt.  Fancy  him  cutting 
across  the  yard,  with  the  liquor 
running  down  from  his  coAt-tails !" 

A  hearty  laugh  welcomed  this 
reply. 

*' Spoken  like  a  man,  young 
gentleman,"  quoth  Mr.  William; 
"  does  you  honour.'  I  have  the  plea- 
sore  of  drinking  your  health. 
Gentlemen  all,  here's  Mr.  Carring- 
ton's  health,  and  may  he — ^may 
he—" 

'^Soon  be  a  grandfather,"  said 
silent  Mr.  Pteiirry. 

"Soon  be  a  godfather,  eh — 
grandfather,  no— he's  too  young 
for  that — have  eyery  health  and 
happiness,"  said  tne  chairman, 
"  Hip,  hip,  hurrah !"  and  the 
glasses  rattled  as  Guy's  health  was 
drunk  with  the  honours. 

"Nephew  Edward  and  gentle- 
men," resumed  the  solicitor,  **  the 
point  is  here.  With  Plumville 
and  us  united  we  are  safe ;  as  to 
Battontree  Hill  and  Spilsbury  and 
Gladstone,  Fd  give  'em  a  hundred 
votes  and  eat  them  up — eat  them 
up,  I  say.  But  the  question  is,  is 
PlumviUe  safe  ?" 

"  Safe  to  split,  I  should  say," 
said  Mr.  Parry. 

"Surely,"  said  Mr.  Atherton, 
« "  the  influence  of  so  energetic  a 
man  as  Mr.  MacAndrew  must  com- 
mand all  the  Plumville  votes." 

"  But  there's  where  it  is,"  said 
Mr.  William.  "  First  there's  the 
will,  and  then  there's  the  way. 
Now,  can  we  count  on  the  will  ?" 

"  I  more  than  doubt  it,"  said  Mr. 
Parrv. 


it 


I  never  violate  professional 
confidence,"  resumed  the  solicitor, 
"but  this  I  may  say:  before  the 
breath  had  been  twenty-four  hours 
out  of  Sir  Robert's  body,  I  was  re- 
quested to  take  charge  of  the  inte- 
rest of  a  certain  person  for  the 
seat,  and  that  request  had  the  full 
privity  of  Mr.  MacAndrew." 

The  eompany  looked  at  one 
another. 

"  Sharp  work,"  said  Dr.  Splatt. 
"  Might  have  waited  till  after  the 
fimeral." 

"  Now,"  resumed  the  other,  "  if 
we  run  our  man  and  MacAndrew 
runs  himself,  Spilsbury  and  Glad- 
stone get  in  theirs  as  sure  as  fate." 

"  And  who  will  be  theirs  ?"  said 
the  brewer. 

"I  can  give  a  guess  at  that," 
said  Mr.  Parry.  "When  Lord 
Wilfred  came  down  to  the  funeral 
he  stayed  three  days  afterwards  at 
the  Bear.  I  happen  to  know, 
because  there  was  a  slight  row 
about  the  bill,  and  a  very  stout 
man  was  seen  to  go  into  the  Pig 
and  Whistle,  who  was  very  much 
like  Mr.  Seton." 

"  I  can  tell  all  that  passed  at  the 
Hall,"  said  Dr.  Splatt.  "  We  were 
all  in  the  great  drawing-room  when 
Lord  Wilfred  came  in.  *  How 
d'ye  do,  Wilfred  ?'  said  the  Mar- 
quis, holding  out  his  hand,  '  How 
d'ye  do,  *  Branksea  ? '  said  his 
Lordship,  giving  him  a  finger. 
Never  another  word." 

"That  looks  ill,"  said  Mr. 
Atherton. 

"  Then,"  resumed  the  solicitor, 
"there's  the  way.  Now,  Mac- 
Andrew  is  just  the  man  to  ruin  any 
interest.  He's  as  like  as  not  to 
call  all  the  men  together,  make  a 
speech — he's  precious  fond  of 
hearing  himself  speak  " — 

"Or  write  a  letter,"  said  Mr. 

Panr. 

"  Or  write,  as  you  say,  and  say, 
*  Now,  my  men,  all  vou  who  don't 
vote  for  A.,  or  for  1B.,  as  the  case 
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maj  be,  just  send  in  for  jonr  back 
pay  next  Saturday.'  And  where 
should  we  be  then,  on  petition  ?  " 

''In  Queer  -  street,"  said  the 
brewer. 

"  If,"  said  Mr.  William,  with  a 
side-long  glance  at  Guy, ''  we  had 
a  gentleman  at  the  works  that 
y>a3  a  gentleman,  and  that  re- 
spected our  glorious  constitution 
and — and — ^freedom  of  election,  we 
should  be  safe.  Otherwise,"  ex- 
claimed he, ''  I  share  Mr.  Masher- 
ley's  last  opinion." 

"You  do  respect  our  glorious 
Constitution,  Church,  and  State, 
and  so  on,  don't  you?"  said  Dr. 
Splatt. 

"I  respect  it  veiy  much,"  said 
Guy  ;  **  but  I  know  nothing  of 
electioneering." 

"  But  you  think  it  right  to 
exert  any  influence,  legitimate  and 
above-board  influence,"  said  Mr. 
Atherton,  "  to  defeat  the  machina- 
tions of  conspirators  ?" 

Guy  would. 

"  That's  all  I  meant,"  said  Mr. 
William.  "Just  to  know.  Just 
to  have  an  eye  open  inside  the 
works — ^just  to  have  a  friend  to 
rely  on  who  would  answer  a  plain 
question,  or  say  *  There's  a 
tampering  going  on  with  the 
votes.'  " 

"  I  don't  see  that  I  could  object 
to  that,"  said  Guy.  "  Perhaps  you 
would  not  mind  my  asking  Mr. 
Pierce  ?  " 

"Not  in  the  least,"  said  Mr. 
William.  "  Mr.  Pierce  and  Lord 
Lionel  are  safe  for  the  county — as 
long  as  the  Marquis  lives — and  he 
will  always  keep  an  eye  on  his  old 
seat.  Not  at  all.  I  think  we  have 
had  a  very  interesting  conversation. 
Nephew  Edward,  will  you  propose 
a  toast  ?  " 

"  Church  and  Queen.  God  bless 
*em !  "  said  the  brewer. 

"  Mr.  Masherley  asks  me,"  said 
the  solicitor,  when  silence  had  been 
restored,  "  to  propose  the  toast  of 


the  evening  Gentlemen,  having 
already  said  so  much,  I  feel  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  waste  your  time 
in  any  eulogiums  on  the  gentleman 
we  are  proud  to  see  among  us  to- 
day. The  member  for  the  Plum- 
viJIe  boroughs,  with  all  the 
honours." 

"  Mr.  Speak  —  I  mean  Mr. 
Masherley  and  gentlemen,"  said 
Mr.  Atherton,  getting  on  his  legs 
(he  had  quite  his  newly-acquired 
House  of  Commons  manner,  and 
put  back  what  ought  to  have 
been  the  skirts  of  his  frock,  as  he 
had  been  wont  to  see  a  great  states- 
man do  when  he  rose),  "  you  will, 
I  trust,  credit  me,  when  I  say  that 
the  present  is  one  of  the  proudest 
moments,  of  my  existence.  To  find, 
after  the  labours  of  a  session  of 
unparalleled  —  imparalleled  pub- 
licity, that  my  conduct  has  met  the 
approbation  of  my  constituents,  is 
calculated  to  melt  a  heart  of  stone, 
which  I  trust  that  I  do  not  possess. 
Gentlemen,  at  a  moment  when,  all 
that  is  most  venerable  in  our  con- 
stitution— all  that  is  most  sacred 
in  our  Church " 

"  Hear,  hear ! "  cried  Dr.  Splatt. 

"All  that  is  most  dignified  in 
our  monarchical  institutions,  is 
assailed  by  aspiring  and  malignant 
demagogues,and  betrayed  by  butter- 
fingered  rail-splitters — I  mean  hair- 
splitters  ! — then,  gentlemen,  I  say, 
is  the  time  for  every  lover  of  his 
country,  for  every  English  gentle- 
man, for  every  honest  man,  to  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  his  hand 
to  the  plough,  and  to  nail  his 
colours  to  the  mast,  without  look- 
ing behind  him.  Gentlemen,  once 
again  I  thank  you  for  the  great 
honour  you  have  done  me  in  drink- 
ing my  health,  and,  I  assure  you, 
my  most  sacred  endeavours  will 
always  be  consecrated  to  the  effort 
to  serve  your  legislative  interests  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
preserve  the  proud  title  of  a 
conscientious  and    laborious  bur- 
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ges8  of  the  boroughs  of  Black- 
shire." 

"  Will  you  have  coffee  here, 
or  join  the  ladies?"  said  the 
brewer,  after  a  few  more  toasts; 
**  jon  are  all  shirking  the  bottle." 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Carrrngtdn,  as  you 
go  back  to  the  Hall,  you  would  do 
a  kind  act  in  escorting  those  two 
solitary  ladies,"  said  Mr.  Parry, 
the  medical  man.  "  Thank  you — 
1  will  just  mention  it  to  Miss 
Satterthwaite.  I  can  take  care  of 
the  two  girls.  And  look  here,"  he 
said,  "it's  only  an  Irish  row — Irish- 
men driven  off  from  Battontree 
Hill  works  making  a  rally.  The 
cavalry  are  in  town  already.  But 
put  this  in  your  pocket.  Mind, 
don't  draw  the  trigger  except  as  a 
last  resource,  and  don't  draw  the 
iarigger  without  covering  your  man. 
All  the  barrels  are  loaded,  mind. 
Another  glass?  No?  then  let's 
follow  Mr.  Atherton." 

So  the  evening  passed  comfort- 
ably, and  the  guests  went  off  as  thus 
arranged,  Mr.  Masherley  himself 
patting  Miss  Satterthwaite  into  her 
oarriage. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Masherley, 
sidling  up  to  her  husband  with  a 
little  dancing  motion  as  he  returned 
to  the  drawing-room.     "  Well  ?  " 

"  Answered  most  splendid," 
Tetumed  the  brewer,  glancing  at 
her  with  verv  evident  admiration ; 
''  light  as  a  spigot,  tight  as  a  bung  ! 
Sell,  you  are  an  angel !  Don't 
see  why  you  should  wrap  yourself 
up  like  an  old  woman,  yet, 
though ! " 

Chapteb  XXX. 

THE   BIDE    HOME. 

Miss  Sattebthwaite's  brougham 
stood  at  the  door,  not  the  street 
door,  but  the  garden  door  which 
led  into  the  great  yard,  so  that, 
by  going  a  step  or  two  through 
the  garden,  the  ladies  could  enter 
ihe    carriage    in    perfect  privacy. 


Mr.  Masherley,  without  his  hat, 
gave  his  arm  to  Miss  Satter- 
thwaite. So  it  fell  to  Guy's  lot  to 
offer  his  to  Philippa.  It  trembled 
ever  so  little  as  he  did  so,  but  she 
did  not  perceive  it,  as  she  thought 
it  was  her  own  hand  that  shook. 
It  was  beginning  to  speck  with 
rain,  and  Mr.  Williams  was 
accordingly  in  attendance  with  a 
great  green  gig  umbrella,  and  a 
wax  candle  in  a  tall  silver  candle- 
stick. The  candle  was  not  of  much 
use,  as  a  bright  gas  lamp  was 
fixed  over  the  doorway,  and  the 
umbrella  only  protected  the  person 
of  Mr.  Williams  himself.  There 
he  was,  however,  in  close  attend- 
ance, like  the  "  coach  of  respect " 
in  a  Spanish  procession. 

Gaently  and  carefully  Guy  placed 
Philippa  in  the  carriage  ;  he 
sprang  on  the  box.  "  I  cannot 
allow  it,  Mr.  Carrington.  You 
must  come  inside,"  said  the  elder 
lady.  "  There  is  quite  room,"  said 
Philippa.  Guy  turned  at  the  soft, 
semi-invitation,  but,  as  he  was 
about  to  descend,  his  hand  struck 
against  something  in  his  pocket. 
**  I  am  better  here,"  he  said ;  "  the 
air  wlU  do  me  good.  There  is 
such  a  grand  storm  coming  on ;  I 
want  to  watch  it." 

A  sturdy  porter,  with  buU's-eve 
lantern  and  something  like  a 
special  constable's  baton,  opened 
the  great  gates  of  the  yard.  "I 
think  you  had  better  make  the 
best  of  your  way,  coachman,"  said 
Guy. 

"  As  soon  as  them's  clear  of  the 
town,  sir,"  replied  the  coachman ; 
"  They  goes  mostwise  so  steady 
that  I  can't  get  more  than  twelve 
miles  an  hour  out  of  'em  at  a 
trot ;  but  they  can  gallop  like  a 
pair  of  kids  without  ever  a  shaking 
the  carriage  if  so  be  as  a's  put  to 
it.  Lord  love  me,  I  gallopped  'em 
all  the  way  here.  They  ham't 
work  enough,  that's  what  it  is," 
continued  the  coachman ;  "  Missus 
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likes  to  go  steady — six  mile  an 
hour  or  so,  with  'em  pulling 
up  their  feet.  I  don't  deny," 
he  went  on,  confidentially,  **  as 
that's  the  pleasantest  motion  for 
them  as  is  inside,  but,  if  young 
missus  didn't  take  a  gallop  now 
and  then,  they'd  be  a'most  too 
much  for  me  at  times." 

At  the  present  time,  however, 
the  well-matched  pair  took  the 
light  shell  of  a  carriage  at  a' 
magnificent  trot.  The  motion  was 
exhilarating ;  the  air  was  calm  and 
breathless,  except  for  the  slight 
current  caused  by  the  speed  of  the 
carriage.  The  clouds  had  ceased 
to  drop,  the  heavens  being  clear 
and  starry  above.  Over  the  mouth 
of  the  valley,  towards  the  seat 
between  the  two  bluff  and  giant 
warders  that  marked  the  debotiche 
of  the  Pllwm  on  the  west,  hung  a 
dense  black  veil  of  cloud,  fringed 
with  a  trembling  retiring  light.  In 
the  opposite  direction,  the  jagged 
limestone  hills,  or  rather  moun- 
tains, that  cradled  the  now  slum- 
bering town,  were  ever  and  anon 
brought  out  into  vivid  distinctness 
by  a  sudden  flash  of  purple  light. 
A  low,  muttering,  continuous  roll, 
blended,  it  might  be,  with  the  hoarse 
voice  of  the  waves  surging  on  the 
beach,  was  in  the  air,  broken,  from 
time  to  time,  by  loud,  sharp  peals 
of  clattering  thunder,  foUoiling  so 
close  on  the  flash  as  to  prove  the 
proximity  of  this  portion,  or  division, 
of  the  storm.  As  the  carriage 
passed  the  last  lamp  an  explosion 
took  place  which  sounded  like  the 
tearing  asunder  of  a  gigantic  sail, 
close  over  head,  followed  by  a 
series  of  loud,  sharp,  crackling 
volleys,  like  the  clapping  the  hands 
of  a  chorus  of  giants.  "  Will 
they  be  frightened  ?  "  said  Guy. 

"  They  doesn't  above  half  like  it," 
said  the  coachman  ;  "  but  they 
knows  I,  and  I've  got  'em  well  in 
hand.  Best  go  a  bit  slower,  though. 
If  they  does  bolt  the  pace  is  agin  it." 


It  was  well  that  Rogers  slackened 
his  pace,  for  the  horses,  with  a 
snort  and  a  capriole,  came  to  a 
stand.  "  Now,  Billy,"  cried  Rogers, 
"up.  Bob,  boy,"  and  he  gave  a 
good  flick  with  what  was  usually 
a  merely  ornamental  implement — 
his  whip. 

"  Stop,"  said  Guy  ;  "  don't  whip 
the  horses — don't  you  see?  It's 
something  in  the  road." 

"  There  do  look  a  something 
black,"  said  the  coachman ;  "  but 
my  eyes  is  so  dazed  with  that  'ere 
flash.  Woh  ho,  there,  Billy !  woh 
ho.  Bob ! " 

"  Niver  fear,  yer  honners,"  said 
a  voice  in  a  rich  brogue.  "  Hold 
a  bit  where  ye  are,  coachman.  It's 
but  the  laste  taste  of  a  quistion 
we  have  to  put  to  the  gintry." 

A  vivid  zigzag  blaze,  almost  red 
in  its  hue,  tore  through  the  dark- 
ness as  he  spoke,  followed  by  one 
huge,  mighty  blow  as  of  a  bolt 
striking  the  mountains.  Then  ran 
a  volley  of  echoes  through  the 
hills.  The  light  showed  that  the 
road  was  occupied  by  a  dense  body 
of  men.  One  had  hold  of  the 
reins,  who  appeared  to  be  the 
speaker. 

"  Niver  fear,  I  tell  ye,"  said  the 
man.  '*  Sure,  and  is  it  the  leddies 
at  the  Lodge?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Guy,  quietly,  catching 
the  brogue.  "  You're  not  the  man 
to  frighten  ladies.  Let  us  pass, 
please." 

"  Divil  bum  me  else,"  said  the 
Irishman.  "  It's  only  one  man  we 
are  saking  after.  Jist  to  see  that 
he's  not  in  the  car,  and  ye're  free," 
and  he  approached  the  carriage 
window. 

"  Touch  that  door  at  your  peril," 
cried  Guy,  springing  to  the  ground, 
and  something  flashed  in  the  light 
of  the  carriage  lamps. 

« Don't  be  a  fool,  I  tell  yer," 
cried  the  man.  "Nobody  wants 
to  hurt  ye.  We  know  who  ye  are, 
young  man.    Don't  be  a  spialpeen. 
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I  tell  ye.  Shure,  and  if  ye  draw  a 
thrigger  it's  not  me  that  coidd 
save  yer  life,  if  ye'd  as  many  as  ye 
have  hairs  on  yer  head." 

"  Mr.  Carrington,"  said  Phiiippa, 
letting  down  the  window.  Her 
voice  was  very  low,  but  it  rang 
clearly  through  the  moment's 
silence. 

"Mr.  Carrington,  will  you  step 
here  ?  Please  open  the  door.  K 
you  will  satisfy  yourself  that  there 
are  only  two  defenceless  women 
inside,  sir,"  said  she  to  the  Irish- 
man, "  I  think,  for  the  honour  of 
Ireland,  you  will  let  us  pass." 

"Divil  a  doubt,  my  leddy,  and 
the  Queen  of  Heaven's  blessings  on 
your  fair  face,"  said  the  voice. 
**  Sure,  and  it's  yer  honour  that's 
known  to  be  good  to  the  poor,  niver 
barring  that  they  couldn't  help 
bein'  Oirish.  Ye'll  be  on  in  a 
moment — in  a  moment.  Paddy, 
show  a  light." 

A  torch — how  kindled  was  not 
apparent — was  brought  up  by  a 
man  in  a  white,  many-caped  great 
coat.  The  skirt  of  this  garment 
hung  down  helplessly,  and  the 
wearer  appeared  to  be  headless,  by 
reason  that  he  wore  the  wrap,  not 
on  his  shoulders,  but  on  his  head. 

"  It's  all  clare,  yer  honour,"  said 
the  man.  "  But  get  in,  Misther 
Guy ;  it's  like  to  be  a  bad  noight. 
The  best  of  dhrames  to  ye,  leddies. 
Dhrive  away,  coachman." 

The  brougham  gave  a  sudden 
jerk  forward,  as  Guy  squeezed 
down  on  a  little  temporary  stool 
facing  the  two  ladies,  which  rather 
precipitated  him  upon  them.  The 
door  was  closed  from  without, 
though  Miss  Satterthwaite  had  her 
hand  on  the  inner  handle.  The 
hoofs  of  Bob  and  Billy  rang  in 
sharp  and  steady  trot,  and  as  the 
last  of  a  line  of  silent,  half-seen 
figures,  which  narrowed  the  pale 
surface  of  the  tumx>ike-road,  was 
past,  it  became  apparent,  from  the 
steady  swing  of  the  carriage,  that 


Sogers  was  putting  them  to  the 
gallop. 

"  You  were  not  much  alarmed," 
said  Guy.  "  You  were  a  perfect 
heroine."  No  reply  was  returned. 
Phiiippa  had  fainted. 

"  It  has  been  too  much  for  my 
niece,  Mr.  Carrington,"  said  the- 
elder  lady.  "  We  cannot  be  suflB- 
ciently  grateful  to  you.  Thank 
Heaven  we  are  at  home.  Can  you 
lift  out  PhiHppa?" 

"  I  must  beg,"  said  Miss  Satter- 
thwaite,  when  the  little  bustle  of 
the  arrival  had  subsided,  and 
Phiiippa  had  been  borne  off  in 
feminine  custody,  "  that  you  take  a 
bed  here  to-night.  Your  going  out 
in  such  a  storm  is  perfectly  out  of 
the  question,  and  it  will  really  be  a 
great  kindness  to  us.  One  never 
knows  what  these  lawless  men  may 
attempt." 

There  seemed  no  reason  for  de- 
clining so  very  natural  a  request — 
no  reason  except  that  it  was  the 
one  request  the  fulfilment  of  which, 
of  all  others,  was  most  eagerly 
desired  by  Guy,  insomuch  that  the 
minute  before  it  had  seemed  to  him 
proper,  but  impossible,  to  urge  the 
counterpart  of  it.  He  accepted  the 
hospitality,  in  the  private  resolve, 
however,  not  to  undress.  "  If  you 
would  not  mind  leaving  me  here," 
said  he.  "  I  cannot  sleep  just  yet, 
and  I  can  retire  when  I  am  sure 
that  all  is  quite  right." 

*' Santa  notte,  then,"  said  the 
old  lady, "  and  a  thousand  thanks." 

The  Irishman  who  had  stopped 
Miss  Satterthwaite's  brougham,. 
and  who  was  addressed  by  his  com- 
rades by  the  appellation  of  Nick 
Dan,  waited  till  the  flitting  glare 
cast  by  the  lamps  of  the  flying 
vehicle  was  indistinguishable,  and 
then  put  his  companions  in  motion. 
A  low,  confused  patter  of  tramping 
feet,  all  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, gave  one  of  those  indications 
by  which  the  practised  ear  can  dis- 
tinguish the    approach  of   a  mob 
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from  the  hurrying  movement  of  a 
crowd,  no  less  than  from  the  steady, 
pendulum-like  beat  of  the  march 
of  infantry.  Night  magnifies 
numbers,  as  well  as  distances ;  but 
there  could  hardly  have  been  fewer 
than  150  men  in  that  body.  They 
looked  to  be  many  more. 

"  Over  the  common  it  is,"  said 
Irish  Ban.  "Murphy,  lie  you 
down  here,  wid  your  ear  on  the 
crown  of  the  road,  man,  and  if  ye 
hear  the  cavilthry,  whistle  for  tne 
dear  life  of  ye." 

A  sort  of  confused,  creeping, 
scrambling  sound  succeeded,  rather 
that  of  boots  striking  against  one 
another  than  of  the  tramp  of  the 
men's  walk  over  the  short  turf. 

A  farmhouse  stood  at  the  top  of 
the  gentle  ascent  of  the  common — a 
sturdy,  stone-bxdlt  house,  the  win- 
dows secured  by  iron  stanchions, 
and  the  door  like  that  of  a  church  ; 
a  tiled  porch,  with  a  solid  black 
door,  and  a  little  narrow  slit  of  a 
window  in  the  wall  on  either  side. 
All  was  dark  and  silent  in  the 
house. 

"  Spred  yersilves  thin,  me  lads," 
said  Nick  Dan. 

The  house  was  surrounded  with 
a  dwarf  wall,  which  rose  into  a  full- 
sized  wall  when  it  became  the  fence 
of  the  adjacent  ground.  Bams  and 
other  farm  buildings  lay  round  this 
yard,  and  a  half-finished,  round 
stack  of  barley  was  covered  with  a 
tarpaulin  at  the  end  nearest  the 
gable  of  the  dwelling-house. 

Nick  Dan  stealthilv  entered  the 
porch,  and  struck  three  mighty 
blows  as  with  a  cudgel  on  the  door. 
The  echoes  died  away  into  silence. 
A  second  time  he  struck  three 
blows — a  pause  ensued.  Then  he 
struck  four  or  five  blows. 

"Who's  there?"  said  a  deep- 
toned  voice. 

"  Friends." 

"  What  do  you  want,  friend  ?" 

"  We  want  Joe  Parker ;  is  he 
here  ?" 


"  No,  he's  not  here." 

"  Will  yer  let  us  in  to  look  ?" 

"  No !" 

"We'll  see  about  that  Sue 
and  ye'd  best  be  civil." 

"Come  and  see  by  daylight,  if 
you  will,"  said  the  voice.  "  I  tell 
you  he's  not  here." 

"  Bedad  and  it's  light  enough 
ye'U  have,  if  it's  that  you  want," 
said  the  men  outside.  "Has  any 
of  yer  a  bit  of  a  match  to  the  fore  f " 

The  sharp  snap  of  a  ludfer 
match  was  heard,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  two  or  three  smouldering 
torches  threw  a  red  and  fitful  glare 
over  the  dark  group  of  the  assail- 
lants. 

"Stand  from  the  door,  or  we 
fire,"  cried  the  voice  from  within. 
"We  are  fully  prepared — look  to 
yoiirselves !" 

Nick  Dan  stood  up  close  to  the 
^oor,  so  that  he  might  not  be  visible 
from  the  loophole. 

"  May  be  ye  could  give  us  a  taste 
of  a  light  outside,  boys  ?"  said  he. 

A  crackling  sound  increased,  and 
intermitting  gleams  from  the  yard 
seemed  to  show  that  a  torch  had 
been  applied  to  the  com  rick. 

"A  lighted  sheaf  to  the  right- 
hand  window,"  cried  Nick  Dan. 

At  this  moment  a  shrill  whistle 
was  heard  from  the  road. 

The  blaze  in  the  yard  leapt 
high,  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
spokesman  sprang  from  the  porch. 

"Whisht,  me  boys,"  said  he, 
"it's  the  throopers — ^bad  cess  to 
'em.  Disparse  yerselves  in  a 
thwinkling." 

The  long,  irregular,  dark  line  of 
besiegers,  lit  up  by  two  or  three 
torches,  and  reddened  by  the  rising 
glow  of  the  blazing  stack,  feu 
asunder  at  the  call,  producing  the 
same  effect  on  the  eye  as  when  a 
basketful  of  shelled  peas  is  over- 
turned. "  Out  wid  yer  torches," 
shouted  the  ringleader,  and  two  or 
three  fountains  of  sparks,  issu- 
ing from  the  crowd,  showed  the 
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obedience  with  which  his  words 
were  received.  In  a  few  seconds  aJl 
had  melted  into  obscurity;  not  a 
human  form  was  'to  be  seen.  The 
house  stood  still  and  silent,  porch 
and  gable  and  chimney  brought 
out  against  the  dark  background 
bj  a  red  and  flickering  light,  now 
bursting  into  fuiy,  now  sinking 
almost  into  a  red  ash,  hidden  by  a 
dense  black  smoke.  An  occasional 
flash  from  the  skirt  of  the  retreat- 
ing storm,  added  to  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  scene. 

Steadily  came  on  the  sound  of  the 
approaching  cavalry,  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  regularity  and  irregularity 
of  beat,  as  the  line  advanced  at 
the  quarter  gaUop  along  the  hard 
turnpike-road,  stimulated  to  press 
on  by  the  sight  of  the  flames.  Then 
two  monosyllables,  undistinguish- 
able  except  in  so  far  as  to  be  un- 
mistakably human  sounds,  were 
followed  by  a  sudden  silence.  Then 
another  word  of  command,  and  a 
scrambling,  thumping,  thundering 
sound,  causing  a  strange  sense  of 
giddiness  in  unaccustomed  ears, 
denoted  that  the  troop,  changing 
from  column  into  line,  were  gallop- 
ing up  the  ascent  of  the  common. 
"  Halt !  Dress !  "  cried  the  officer  in 
command,  and  the  light  of  the 
fading  conflagration  was  reflected 
from  the  gleaming  shakos  of  the 
troops,  and  unwonted  outlines  of 
pike  and  pennon  formed  a  barrier 
of  security  around  the  farm.  The 
troops  had  arrived  to  the  moment, 
but  the  rioters  had  dispersed  under 
oorer  of  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A    LITTLE   MISTAKE. 

The  Bev.  Lucius  Eeredos  was  un- 
comfortably perched  on  a  chair  in 
Miss  Satterth waiters  drawing-room. 
He  had  not  felt  himself  sufficientlv 
at  home  to  stretch  himself  at  length 
m  a  fauteuil,  and  when  he  was 
seated  on  a  cane  chair  his  arms  and 


legs  were  difficulties  to  him.  But 
difficulties,  he  thought,  were  the 
lot  of  mankind. 

Philippa  had  given  the  Bev. 
Lucius  Beredos  as  much  time  as 
she  thought  he  could  in  conscience 
claim.  She  had  become  quite 
fatigued  and  slightly  fidgetted — 
what  could  have  detained  Miss 
Satterthwaite  ? 

<<  My  aunt  cannot  be  much  later," 
said  she.  "  Will  you  let  me  offer 
you  a  cup  of  tea  ?  " 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  the 
curate. 

"  Because,"  said  Philippa,  taking 
the  opportunity  to  retreat,  "  I  will 
go  and  hasten  it." 

"  Might  I  request  one  word  first  ?  " 
said  the  curate,  looking  extremely 
white  in  the  face. 

Philippa  paused,  and  half  turned 
towards  him. 

"  I  have  felt,"  said  Mr.  Beredos, 
'^  that  both  Miss  Satterthwaite  and 
yourself  may  have  considered  that 
I  neglected  my  duty  towards  you 
as  parishioners  —  for  you  are 
parishioners,  though  the  parish 
has  somewhat  lost  its  form — ^in  my 
never  haviug  called  on  you  before. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Philippa.  "  Your 
poor  must  have  so  many  claims  on 
your  time." 

"Yes,"  said  the  curate.  "I 
mean  no — that  is  " — and  he  seemed 
troubled  with  a  cough.  "  In  fact, 
it  was  not  the  care  of  the  poor  that 
kept  me  hence  hitherto." 

Philippa  gave  him  no  assistance 
whatever. 

"  I  have  observed  your  continual 
attendance  at  St.  Jonn's,"  said  the 
curate,  "  I  may  say  with  marked 
attention  —  with  more  attention, 
perhaps,"  continued  he,  "  than 
was  consistent  with  the  undis- 
turbed discharge  of  my  sacred 
functions." 

"  It  is  as  well  to  let  him  make  an 
end  of  it,"  thought  Philippa. 

"  You  may  have  oberved,  if  you 
have  done  me  the  honour  to  attend 
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to  my  imperfect  remarks,"  stam- 
mered the  curate — "  not,"  added 
he,  with  more  dignity,  "  that  it  is 
anything  but  a  duty  to  attend  to 
the  utterances  of  the  pulpit — that 
I  have  endeavoured  often  to  im- 
press on  my  flock  the  virtue  of 
celibacy." 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  a  sermon 
or  two  on  the  subject." 

"  Celibacy  for  all  Christians,  in- 
deed," said  Mr.  Beredos,  "but 
especially  for  the  clergy.  I  think 
it  due  to  myself  to  say  that  I 
have  somewhat  reconsidered  these 
views." 

«  Have  you  ?  " 

"  Yes — ^I  have.  I  trust,"  said  the 
ijurate,  "  I  devoutly  trust " — and 
his  large  hands  wavered  feebly,  as 
if  they  sought  to  grasp  some  sup- 
port— "  that  I  have  not  been  influ- 
enced by  any  unfit  or  unworthy 
motive  in  arriving  at  or  in  con- 
ducting the  reconsideration." 

"  I  should  think  not." 

"  I  have  felt  that  I  might  have 
given  undue  weight  to  one  con- 
sideration. Mv  uncle.  Sir  Blaise 
Beredos,  has  long  been  anxious 
that  I — that  I — should — in  fact, 
should  engage  myself  in  matri- 
mony," said  Mr.  Reredos.  "  The 
Admiral  has  no  children,  and  he 
has  a  regard — I  trust  it  is  not  alto- 
gether a  sinful  regard — for  the 
family  name.  And  with  a  view,  I 
apprehend,  to  the — to  the — that  is, 
wishing  the  family  name  to  be  per- 
petuated," said  the  curate — "  he 
has  long  since  offered  to  settle  six 
himdred  a  year  on  me  on  the  day 
on  which  I  should  undergo  the 
sacrament." 

"  Very  generous,"  said  Philippa, 
^  a  loss  what  else  to  say. 

"  I  have  long  felt  this  to  be  a 
temptation  of  the  Evil  One,"  said 
Mr.  Reredos.  "  I  have  feared  that 
it  would  be  a  kind  of  simony.  At 
last  I  laid  the  case  before  my 
Bishop." 

"  Well  ?" 


"The  Bishop  told  me  that  he 
highly  disapproved  of  unmarried 
clergymen — that  is,  incumbents, 
you  understand,  and  that  he 
thought  the  only  justification  of  a 
clergyman's  remaining  unmarried 
after  thirty  was  extreme  poverty." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  the  Bishop," 
said  Philippa,  rather  wearily. 

"  I  have  not  yet  attained  that 
limit,"  said  the  curate,  "  by  about 
twenty-three  months.  But  his 
lordship's  advice  caused  much  per- 
turbation in  my  mind,  which  you 
may  naturally  connect  with  the 
remarks  with  which  I  ventured  to 
open  the  present  conversation." 

Philippa  had  a  woman's  instinct 
that  something  was  coming  from 
Mr.  Reredos  which  she  did  not  wish 
to  hear.  But  she  did  not  quite  see 
how  to  avoid  it.  Besides,  she 
thought,  better  let  him  go  on ;  then 
I  can  silence  him.  So  she  still 
stood  by  the  table,  only  she  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  destruction  of 
a  flower  with  very  numerous  petals, 
which  she  hoped  would  last  till  the 
end  of  the  homily. 

"  Under  which  views,"  said  the 
curate,  "  and  in  the  sincere  trust 
that  in  obeying  the  recommenda- 
tion of  my  bishop,  submitting  my 
own  judgment  to  his,  I  am  not  led 
away  by  the  deceitfulness  of  my 
own  heart,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
— to" — and  there  came  a  pause 
through  which  the  beating  of  his 
heart  might  have  been  audible, "  to 
ask  you  to  share  my  lot,  Philippa, 
if  I  may  call  you  so." 

"  Surely,  Mr.  Reredos,"  said 
Philippa,  suddenly  becoming  of  a 
carnation  hue  down  to  her  finger 
nails,  "  you  must  have  heard  of  my 
marriage." 

"  Even  that  need  be  no  obstacle," 
said  the  curate ;  "  the  Levitical 
priests  were  forbidden  to  take  any 
wife  but  a  virgin  or  a  widow  that 
had  a  priest  before ;  but  this  has 
never  been  a  rule  of  the  Anglican 
Communion." 
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'^Mj  husband  is  aJive,  Mr. 
Eeredos,"  said  Philippa,  turning 
very  pale. 

The  look  of  surprise — of  stupe- 
faction— of  horror  that  came  over 
the  poor  man's  countenance  was 
dramatic  in  the  most  tragic  sense. 
He  gas}>ed  for  breath.  He  put 
forth  his  hands  as  if  striving  to 
thrust  something  from  him.  Then 
he  clasped  or  rather  wrung  them 
together. 

"  May  God  forgive  you !  Madam, 
you  have  led  me  into  mortal  sin !" 

"  Explain  yourself,  sir,"  said 
Philippa,  now  in  her  torn  becoming 
the  assailant. 

"  To  covet  my  neighbour's  wife," 
muttered  the  curate.  "  Oh  !  Gk)d 
forgive  me  —  and  forgive  you 
too !" 

"  Excuse  me,  sir !"  said  Philippa ; 
**  I  must  put  an  end  to  this  conver- 
sation ;  but  I  cannot  do  so  without 
remarking  on  the  extreme  impro- 
priety of  your  language.  What 
right  have  you  to  speak  of  forgive- 
ness for  me  ?  How  could  I  have 
observed — have  imagined — what 
you  were  thinking  of.  Did  I  owe 
any  account  to  you  ?  Was  it  for 
me  to  come  to  your  church  and 
sav,  *  Avoid  me !  I  have  had  an 
unhappv  marriage  ?  '  For  shame, 
sir ! 

"  Madam,"  said  the  curate  ;  "  I 
am  so  overborne  that  I  know  not 
what  I  say.  I  pray  you  to  forgive 
me.  I  wUl  no  more  offend.  God's 
angels  have  you  in  their  charge — 
as  they  well  may  tend  one  so  like 
themselves," muttered  the  curate; 
and  he  left  the  room  in  indescrib- 
able confusion. 


Chapter  XXXTT. 
a  dippiculty  solved. 

With  faltering  and  uncertain  steps 
Mr.  Beredos  left  the  shady  garden 
of  the  Lodge,  and  was  hasting,  or 
rather  blundering,  on  his  way 
towards  St.  John's,  when  he  over- 


took upon  the  footpath  a  very  neat 
female  form,  clad  in  a  sort  of  large 
pelisse  finished  with  a  hood, 
wearing  a  demure  straw  hat,  and 
bearing  a  market  basket  on  her 
arm.  Mr.  Beredos,  diverging  into 
the  road,  left  the  path  as  he 
passed  rapidly  by  the  figure. 

"Is  that  you,  Mr.  Beredos?" 
said  a  soft  and  not  unmusical 
voice ;  "  indeed,  you  look  quite 
beaten  with  fatigue." 

"  In  truth,  I  am  not  altogether 
myself,  Miss  Millicent ;  I  have  had 
much  to  afflict  me,"  replied  the 
curate. 

"  Have  you  dined  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  not  dined." 

"  When  did  you  lunch  ?" 

"  Truly,  Miss  Millicent,"  said  the 
curate,  reflecting,  "  I  cannot  re- 
member that  I  have  partaken  of 
any  luncheon." 

"  Dear  Mr.  Beredos,  it  is  not 
kind,  it  is  not  fair,  to  those  of  us 
to  whom  your  pastoral  care  is  so 
needful  to  leave  your  own  vineyard 
so  cruelly  untended,"  said  Miss 
Millicent. 

"  That  may  well  be,"  replied  the 
curate ;  "  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but 
you  appear  to  have  the  gift  of  often 
putting  things  to  me  more  clearly 
than  results  from  the  operations  of 
my  own  mind." 

Miss  Millicent' s  eye  glittered. 
"You  are  always  thinking  of 
others,"  said  she,  "  never  of  your- 
self. Therefore,  unless  some — 
someone  cares  for  you,  you  are  in 
danger  of — Holy  angels  !  " — said 
Miss  Millicent — "  of  going  out  like 
a  candle  on  the  altar  when  the 
window  is  left  open ! " 

"  It  may  even  be  so,"  said  the 
curate.  "  God  knows  I  have  need 
of  human  counsel,  and  of  human 
sympathy  too." 

Miss  Millicent  walked  for  some 
distance  in  perfect  silence."  Don't 
you  know  where  to  find  them  ?  " 
said  she  at  last,  almost  in  a 
whisper. 
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The  curate's  only  reply  was  a 
deep  sigh. 

''But  what  am  I  thinking 
about  ? "  continued  she,  briskly. 
''  Mr.  Eeredos,  you  make  me  as 
negligent — as  unpardonably,  as 
siiSuUy  negligent,  as  yourself. 
You  are  actually  fasting — dying  of 
famine.  What  a  Proyidence  it  was 
that  led  me  to  take  Susan's  basket. 
It  was  provided  for  one  of  her  pen- 
sioners,  but  it  must  have  a  higher 
destination,"  and  Miss  Millicent 
drew  out  a  packet  of  sandwiches. 
"  If  you  would  only  rest  while  you 
eat,  here,  on  this  knotted  root,  and 
I  will  wait  on  you  like — ^as  the  holy 
women  of  old  did  in  the  bright 
days  of  the  Church,"  said  Millicent, 
with  a  Magdalen-like  glance  at  the 
sky. 

Miss  Millicent's  eyes  were  not 
naturally  fine.  £ut  she  knew  how 
to  work  them,  so  to  speak,  to  their 
best  advantage,  and  she  did  so 
now. 

"  I  will  even  do  as  you  say,"  re- 
plied the  curate.  "  My  feet  seem 
as  though  they  rather  belonged  to 
some  other  person  than  to  myself, 
and  my  head  also."  (The  poor 
man  perhaps  included  his  heart  in 
his  survey.)  "  Indeed,  Miss  Milli- 
cent, I  have  often  resolved  to  give 
more  attention  to  the  wants  of  the 
poor  body.  Its  powers  are  other- 
wise liable  to  fail  us  at  our  utmost 
need." 

Millicent's  curiosity  now  became 
almost  unrestrainable.  But  she 
had  a  stronger  feeling  than 
curiosity — a  will,  at  all  events,  a 
wish,  to  triumph.  "  I  will  not  ask 
a  single  question,"  said  she  to  her- 
self, "  and  he  will  be  driven  to  tell 
me  what  is  the  matter."  "  There 
is  the  little  beverage  prepared  by 
Susan,"  said  she — "  poor,  but  better 
than  nothing." 

Mr.  Eeredos  slowly  partook  of 
the  refreshment.  "Truly,"  said 
he,  "Miss  Millicent,  I  have  oft- 
times  wondered  whether  the  bread 


and  flesh  with  which  Elijah  was 
wonderfully  nurtured  were  brought 
in  a  basket  by  the  ravens,  or  how 
otherwise.  Indeed,"  he  added, 
musingly,  "  your  aid  is  almost  to 
me  like  theirs." 

"  Like  a  raven  ?"  said  Millicent, 
turning  away  with  a  very  percep- 
tible pout. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  curate,  "  surely 
that  was  the  thought  the  farthest 
from  my  mind.  How  could  I 
paragon  you,  my  dear  Miss  Milli- 
cent, to  a  bird  of  ill-omen,  or — ^if  I 
mistake  not — even  of  prey." 

"  Yet  you  treat  me  like  one,"  said 
Millicent,  beginning  to  cry,  "  if  you 
go  wandering  about  the  country 
half  dead  with  fatigue,  and  then 
tell  me  you  are  in  great  affiction, 
and  then  no  more  let  me  nourish,  or 
—or — be  of  any  use  to  you  than  if 
I  was  a  raven — a  great  black  ugly 
raven — I  wish  I  was  ! " 

Now,  there  was  one  thing  which 
Mr.  Eeredos  regarded  with  fear — 
fear  is  not  the  word — absolute 
terror :  it  was  to  see  a  woman  cry. 
His  alarm  in  this  respect  had  been 
betrayed  to  his  female  parishioners 
by  the  slighter  expression  of  the 
same  passion  which  the  remon- 
strances of  an  infant  at  the  font, 
when  at  times  an  unlucky  babe 
lifted  up  his  voice,  were  known 
invariably  to  produce.  "  I  can 
never  get  through  the  lesson,  Spon- 
son,"  he  said  to  the  clerk,  "  if  they 
permit  the  infants  to  wail ;  surely, 
those  must  be  like  the  false  mother 
in  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  who 
BLre  unable  to  bring  their  babes  to 
the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary  with- 
out some  comfort  that  should  at 
least  still  their  cries  for  so  short  a 
time." 

"  Miss  Millicent,"  he  said,  "  Miss 
MilUcent !" 

Her  tears  flowed  the  faster. 

"  Oh  dear  ! "  said  he,  half  aloud. 

She  began  to  sob. 

"  Nay,  but  hear  me  one  word,'* 
said  he. 
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"I  don't  want  to  hear — ^Fve 
heard  too  much  already,"  sobbed 
she.  "  Oh,  dear !  to  be  called  a 
bird  of  ill-omen  and  a  bird  of 
prey,  and  by  him,  tool"  and  her 
little  figure  shook  convulsively. 

*'As  Heaven  looks  down  upon 
us  both,  such  an  idea  was  the 
farthest  from  my  thoughts/'  said 
he.    «Why,Millicent?" 

**  What  was  farthest  from  your 
thoughts  ?" 

**  To  think  of  you  as  a  raven." 

^  What  do  you  think  of  me  as, 
then?" 

The  curate  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise. "What?"  said  he.  "I 
thought  such — ^I  thought  no- 
thing." 

Now  this  was  worse  than  before. 
The  case  seemed  hopeless.  The 
sobs  returned. 

"  I  knew  you  thought  nothing," 
she  said ;  **  I  always  knew  it.  I 
always  said  so  when  they  teased 
me.  '  No,'  said  I, '  he  has  no  more 
thought  for  any  human  being  than 
he  has  for  the  painted  angels  in 
the  windows — not  half  so  much !'  " 

"Nay,  there  you  wrong  me 
cruelly,"  said  the  curate. 

''I  can't  bear  it,"  said  Miss 
Millioent ;  ''  I  can  bear  anything 
but  to  lose — ^lose — lose  esteem  I 
have  once  felt.  Tve  made  up  my 
m-m-mind — ^I'U  go  out  as  a  gover- 
ness, and  join  the  B-B-Baptists." 

"  Tou  speak  as  if  I  had  behaved 
unbecomingly  to  you.  Miss  Milli- 
oent." 

"  And  haven't  you  ?  "  said  she ; 
'<  haven't  you  ?  Look  in  my  face 
ajid  answer  me  that.  Oh,  dear ! " 
she  broke  out  again,  "  it's  not  so 
much  for  myself  I  feel  it,  as  that 
a  clergyman  should  so  forget  him- 
self!'^ 

A  certain  very  practical  text  of 
St.  Paul,  as  to  a  man  not  behaving 
liifwaAlf  unbecomingly  towards  a 
maiden,  here  occurred  to  Mr. 
Beiedos  with  so  much  patness 
that,  as    he    afterwards    said,    it 


seemed  to  be  audibly  whispered  in 

nia  ear 

<<Miss  MilUcent,"  said  he,  "if 
you  think  so,  the  only  atone- 
ment  " 

"WeU,"  said  she,  leaving  off 
crying,  and  looking  him  full  in  the 
face. 

"  The  only  atonement  a  gentle- 
man can  offer  is " 

He  looked  at  his  hand. 

Her  breath  came  very  thick. 

"  It  is  but  an  imgainly  one," 
said  he  ;  "  but  it  has  never  wittingly 
injured  man  or  offended  God.  Will 
you  take  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Lucius,"  cried  she,  "  how 
could  you  so  long  torment  your 
own,  own  MilHcent?"  and  the 
hands  lay  one  in  another — hers 
hidden,  and,  as  it  were,  bound,  in 
his  long  fingers. 

"  Now,  Lucius,  let  me  go.  Tou 
must ;  I  must  tell  mamma  of  my 
happiness" — and  a  little  sob. 

"  I  have  something  more  to  say," 
said  Mr.  Beredos,  "  before  those 
words  pass  between  us  which  are 
irrevocable." 

"  Before?"  said  she,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  the  return  of  the 
hysterics. 

"  Listen,"  said  Mr.  Beredos — 
and  the  whole  man  seemed  trans- 
formed as  he  spoke— his  head  rose 
proudly — ^there  came  a  fire  in  his 
eves — ^he  looked  a  man  of  whom 
any  woman  might  be  proud. 
"Listen,  Millicent,  and  do  not 
interrupt.  I  will  listen  to  you 
afterwards." 

MilHcent  looked  in  wonder ; 
what  had  a  few  minutes  before 
been  stratagem — ^flirtation — ^what 
you  like  —  was  now  something 
more  noble  and  holy;  the  man's 
earnestness  communicated  itself  to 
her. 

"Millicent  Penrose,"  said  Mr. 
Beredos,  "  tlus  matter  is  not  of 
my  seeking,  nor  do  I  think  it  is 
altogether  of  my  doing.  God 
knows  that  I  left  home  with  far 
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other  ideas  this  morning.  But  I 
believe  that  it  is  the  guidance  of 
his  Providence." 

And  Mr.  Beredos  took  off  his 
hat,  bowed  his  head,  and  his  lips 
moved  in  silence. 

"I  believe,  I  do  believe,  that 
even  as  He  fed  the  prophet  of 
old,  so  has  he  given,  unawares  to 
me,  a  light  to  mj  path.  I  am 
bounden  to  you ;  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  unbound.  But  you  are  free  till 
you  hear  what  I  have  to  say.  It 
IS  now  some  little  time  since  I  began 
to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  celi^te 
for  the  clergy." 

Millicent  looked  a  little  uneasy. 

"Perhaps  that  which  was  in- 
tended for  my  meat  was  turned 
by  my  own  blindness  into  poison. 
I  will  not  do  you  the  injustice  to 
believe  that  it  can  have  any  weight 
with  you,  Millicent,  but  my  wife 
will  not  be  a  poor  man's  wife.  I 
could  at  any  moment  have  secured 
competence  by  marriage  ;  and 
unless  an  old  man,  now  upwards 
of  seventy,  should  marry  and 
should  have  children,  and  if  I 
survive  him,  my  wife  will  be  the 
wife  of  a  baronet." 

Millicent  now  in  her  turn  became 
deadly  pale.  She  withdrew  her 
hand  gently,  but  she  withdrew  it. 

"When  I  left  home  this  morn- 
ing," continued  the  curate,  "  I  did 
so  with  the  idea  of  asking  some 
one  to  marry  me,  Millicent.  I  was 
not  then  thinking  of  you." 

Millicent  remained  silent,  pale, 
and  motionless. 

"  It  was  a  woman,  Millicent,  of 
whom  I  had  seen  but  very  little, 
and  whom  I  thought  that  I 
admired  very  much.  I  think  so 
still,"  added  he. 

Millicent  gave  a  little  uncon- 
scious shudder. 

"But  I  found,  to  my  horror," 
said  the  curate,  "  that  she  was  the 
wife  of  another  man.  Millicent,  it 
was  more  the  feeling  of  the  sin  I 
had   unwittingly  committed   than 


the  loss  of  my— of  my  fancy,  that 
made  me  feel  more  like  a  man  in 
despair  than  I  ever  did  before — 
than  I  hope  I  ever  can  again." 

"  When  I  saw  you,"  he  continued, 
"  I  thought  that  there  was  the 
prospect  of  a  great  deliverance  for 
me.  After  I  had  once  spoken  to  a 
woman  as  to  love,  I  knew  that  there 
was  no  more  celibacy  to  be  thought 
of.  But  I  hesitated.  I  did  hesitate 
to  turn  away  from  one  fair  face,  and 
to  take  a  rejected  suit  to  another. 
I  felt  imworthy  to  do  so.  But  I 
did  think  that  it  might  be  that  Grod 
willed,  in  His  mercy,  to  show  that 
m^  sin  had  been  pardoned.  And, 
Millicent,  if  it  be  so,  you  need  not 
be  afraid.  I  know — at  least  I  think, 
that,  if  she  were  free,  she  is  all  that 
a  man  might  reverence ;  but  is  one 
to  love  a  bright  fire  on  one's 
hearth  the  less  because  one  admires 
the  pure  ray  of  a  star  reflected 
from  a  well  ?  I  think  not.  Milli- 
cent,  if,  after  this  true  and  honest 
statement,  you  can  consent  to  be  my 
wife,  I  take  God  to  witness  that  I 
will  be  a  true,  loving,  and  tender 
husband.  I  ask  you  once  more. 
Please  ?  " 

"Mr.  Eeredos,"  said  Millicent, 
rising,  and  drawing  her  pelisse 
round  her  with  an  air  of  dignity, 
"  you  must  hear  me  in  turn." 

The  lover  rose  as  she  spoke.  His 
foot  coming  in  contact  with  his  hat 
that  lay  on  the  ground,  he — ^not 
with  a  kick,  but  a  sort  of  lift  of  the 
foot — sent  the  hat  to  several  yards 
distance.  Then  he  stood  very  up- 
right,  and  gazed  at  her  very 
earnestly. 

"I,  too,  have  my  confession  to 
make.  It  is  I — indeed  it  is — who 
am  unworthy  of  you.  I  never  felt  it 
before.  I  saw  you  going — I  need 
not  say  where  I  thought  you  were 
going — and  I  came  on  in  the  hope 
of  meeting  you ;  I  did  indeed,"  and 
here  she  became  like  a  peony.  "  If 
I  had  known  what  you  have  just 
told  me    about   money  and — and 
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title,  and  so  on,  I  would  have  cut 
oft  my  fingers  first,  I  would.  I 
thought  of  you  as  a  poor  curate. 
I  don't  deny  that  I  liked  you  ;  and 
I  think,  I — ^I  schemed  and  flirted, 
and  I  don't  think  I  am  good  enough 
for  you,  and  I  don't  think  I  ought 
to  listen  to  you.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
you  spoke  out  of  pity.  No— no — " 
and  real  tears  recommenced. 

•*  n,"  said  the  curate,  "  you  feel 
that  you  cannot  trust  the  sincerity 
of  my  affection — ^if  you  think  the 
other—" 

No,  no,  I  am  not  afraid  of  that." 
Of  what,  then  ?  " 
I  tell  you  I  am  not  good  enough 
for  you." 

**  Millicent,"  said  the  curate,  very 
tenderly,  "  there  is  none  good  but 
One.  Is  that  your  only  objection  ?  " 

"  Ye — je — ^yes." 

"  Then,  my  love,"  said  the  curate, 
**  you  are  mine  ;  and  here  I  vow  to 
love  and  to  cherish  you  till  death 
do  us  part." 

"  Lucius,"  said  she,  "  I  pray  God 
to  help  me  to  be  your  loving, 
patient,  and  dutiful  wife." 

"  Amen,"  said  he.  Then  quietly, 
tenderly,  deliberately,  but  very 
firmly,  and  without  paying  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  damage 
which  he  inflicted  on  the  hat,  he 
kissed  first  her  head,  then  her  eyes, 
then  her  lips,  then  each  hand,  and 
then  glanced  at  her  feet,  as  if  he 
would  have  kissed  them  too. 

"  My  love,"  said  he,  "  will  you 
leave  me  alone  for  a  few  moments? 
I  will  call  on  mamma  to-night." 

Without  a  word,  Millicent  turned 
gently  from  him,  and  glided  over 
the  turf.  The  mediaeval  droop,  the 
sentimental  draggle,  were  gone; 
there  was  now  the  firm,  elastic  step 
of  a  happy  English  girl,  who  knew 
that  her  heart  was  safe  in  the  keep- 
ing of  an  honest  man. 

And  so  it  was. 

Mr.  Beredos  bowed  lowly  as  she 
turned.  He  remained  looking 
after  her  till  she    passed  out'  of 


sight,  and  then  covered  his  eyes 
with  his  hand,  and  remained  silent 
for  some  two  minutes.  Then  he 
recovered  his  hat,  put  it  firmlv  on, 
and  sat  down  on  the  bole  of  the 
tree.  There  he  remained  in  medi- 
tation for  upwards  of  an  hour, 
during  which,  as  he  afterwards 
said,  the  whole  events  of  his  past 
life  seemed  to  arrange  themselves 
in  pictures  before  him.  At  last  he 
rose. 

His  foot  struck  something ;  it  was 
Millicent's  basket.  Gently,  almost 
tenderly,  he  took  it  up,  took  out 
the  white  napkin  that  it  contained, 
shook  out  the  fragments  of  the 
provisions,  and  carefully  wrapped 
the  basket  in  the  napkin.  Close  by 
lay  his  own  umbrella,  an  aged  and 
somewhat  decrepit  servant;  on 
this  he  laid  his  foot,  and  graspmg 
the  handle,  broke  the  cane  short  in 
twOjthen  whisking  the  wreck  around 
his  head,  he  flimg  it  as  far  as  he 
could — ^a  pretty  good  distance,  too 
— ^into  the  grass.  Then  he  took  the 
little  basket  under  his  arm,  and 
set  off  homewards  with  a  firm  and 
elastic  step.  He  felt  almost  a  boy 
again. 

"  Mrs.  Wiggins,"  said  the  curate 
to  the  experienced  and  discomfort- 
able  dame  who  made  so  good  a 
living  out  of  his  modest  provision ; 
"  two  mutton-chops  immediately, 
not  overdone.  Get  me  also  a  piece 
of  cheese  and  a  plate  of  apples,  and 
the  bottle  of  wine — ^there  ought  to 
be  one  left — and  make  haste !" 

"  Which,"  subsequently  confided 
Mrs.  Wiggins  to  a  friend,  "  it  did 
take  the  breath  out  of  my  body 
with  that  surprise,  for  to  hear  him 
speak  so  like  a  man,  as  I  never  once 
thought  to  do,  that  I  forgot  to  say 
the  last  bottle  was  took  before,  as 
I  should  otherwise  have  done  on 

C'nciple,  liking  never  to  let   the 
t  go  till  I  has  another." 
While  the  mutton-chops,  which 
were  giving  audible  proofs  of  the 
doom  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
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If  ere  preparing,  Mr.  Beredos  wrote, 
folded,  and  sealed  a  very  short 
letter.  He  then  retired  to  his  bed- 
room, took  off  all  his  clothes,  washed 
himself  from  head  to  foot,  put  on 
his  Sunday  garments,  and  spent  a 
minute  or  two  in  the  investigation 
of  his  shelves  and  drawers.  From 
these  he  selected  all  such  garments 
as  appeared  to  oomeunder  condem- 
nation, especially  the  whole  of  the 
stock  of  three  pairs  of  blucher 
boots.  These  he  made  into  a  bundle 
with  one  of   the  longest  clerical 


pettiooated  surtouts  as  an  enve- 
lope, and  kicked  them  on  to 
the  top  of  the  stairs.  Then  he 
dined.  He  sat  still  after  the  meal 
for  half  an  hour,  and  then  rang 
the  beU. 

"  Mrs.  Wiggins,"  said  he,  ^^I  am 
going  out.  I  shall  not  be  in  before 
ten.  You  may  do  what  you  like 
with  that  bundle  on  the  stairs,  but 
take  it  awav  at  once,  please.  Mrs. 
Wiggins.  /  am  goi^i  to  be  mar- 
ried." 


(To  i«  eontuuMd.) 
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THE  BALLAD  OP  THE  KING'S  ORCHARD. 
(From  Theodore  de  Bakyille.*) 

Here,  where  wakens  the  flowering  year, 

The  forest  bears  on  its  boughs  a  score 
Of  dead  folk  handed  by  the  neck ;  and  sheer 

Gold  of  the  dawn  on  them  doth  pour. 

Strangest  fruits  ever  forest  bore 
Under  the  oak-boughs  hang  in  a  string, 

Fruits  unheard  of  by  Turk  or  Moor : 
It  is  the  orchard  of  Louis  the  King. 

All  the  ]90or  devils  shrivelling  here, 
Thinkmg  thoughts  silent  for  evermore, 

Dance  in  a  hurly-burly  drear, 

With  hearts  whose  panting  is  hardly  o'er : 
The  sun-heat  bums  and  scorches  them  sore: 

Wondering  heavens,  see  how  they  swing 

In  the  dawn-glow  growing  behind  and  before ! 

It  is  the  orchard  of  Louis  the  King. 

Hanged  poor  folk,  in  the  devil's  ear, 

Th^  call  for  more  gallows-fruit  and  more — 

Call  and  call,  whilst  the  sky  grows  clear 
And  the  dews  float  up  from  the  forest  floor. 
Through  the  air  that  slitters  like  Heaven's  door : 

Bound  their  heads  flapping  and  fluttering. 
Chatter  and  peck  at  them  birds  galore : 

It  is  the  orchai^  of  Louis  the  King. 

Envoi. 

Prince,  I  know  of  a  wood  where  store 

Of  hanged  poor  folk  to  the  branches  cling. 

Buried  in  leaves  that  the  breeze  sighs  o'er : 
It  is  the  orchard  of  Louis  the  King. 

JoHH  Paths. 


•  nn*  bftlkd  (tog«tiier  with  its  oompanion  "  The  Ballad  of  tha  Common  Folk  ")  was, 
mt  the  ezprMt  raqoMt  of  M.  de  BanyiUa,  translated  in  1871  for  M.  Anblet's  English 
adaptation  of  "  Gringoire/'  whioh  it  was  then  in  contemplation  to  produce  at  a  London 
theatre. 
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Mb.  McCarthy,  whose  name  is  a  familiar  and  favourite  one  to  many  of 
the  large  class  of  novel  readers,  has  lately  entered  upon  a  new  phase 
of  his  career.  His  deep  and  earnest  interest  in  politics  makes  his 
entrance  into  the  House  of  Commons  something  of  an  event  to  his 
admirers  and  friends,  though  the  suddenness  of  his  call  was  probably 
as  much  a  surprise  to  himself  as  to  anyone. 

Justin  McCarthy  was  a  noticeable  boy,  being  extremely  clever 
and  precocious.  He  was  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Cork,  in  which  city 
he  was  bom  in  November,  1830.  He  early  distinguished  himself  in 
certain  literary  societies  of  Cork ;  and  the  first  practical  step  in  his  career 
was  that  of  becoming  a  reporter  on  the  Cork  Examiner.  How  many 
eminent  men  have  in  the  same  way  entered  the  field  of  literature !  The 
Ccrk  Examiner  was  then  under  the  editorship  of  John  Francis  Maguire, 
between  whom  and  Mr.  McCarthy  there  sprang  up  a  great  friendship. 
Mr.  McCarthy  continued  his  work  as  reporter  upon  this  newspaper  as 
long  as  he  remained  in  Cork,  and  attempted  little  else  during  that  time,, 
with  the  exception  of  some  fugitive  pieces,  which  were  considered 
remarkable  for  a  boy  of  his  age.  Prom  Cork  he  went  to  Liverpool,  still 
working  as  a  newspaper  reporter ;  and  there  he  met  Miss  Charlotte 
AUman,  who,  in  spite  of  very  scant  worldly  means  and  the  consequent 
disapproval  of  her  friends,  married  him  after  a  short  engagement. 
This  lady  has  had  the  somewhat  xmusual  experience  of  being  the 
witness  of  her  husband's  career  from  its  commencement,  and  his 
companion  through  all  his  most  vivid  experiences.  Two  children 
were  bom  while  the  young  couple  still  lived  in  LiverpooL  When 
their  daughter,  the  second  child  of  their  marriage,  was  about  three 
months  old,  they  came  to  London.  At  this  time  Mr.  McCarthy  had 
produced  a  few  good  magazine  articles,  some  of  which  have  been  c  ol- 
lected  in  "  Con  Amore."  The  first  article  in  that  volume,  on  Voltaire, 
was  written  at  this  period,  and  appeared  in  the  Westminster  Review.  It 
was  much  admired  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  which  was  no  small  en-^ 
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oouragement  jbo  the  young  author.    Mr.  McCarthy  was  now  Parliamen- 
tary reporter  for  the  Morning  Star,  of  which  now  defunct  newspaper 
he  afterwards  became  the  Foreign  Editor.     Mr.  Lucas,  John  Bright*s 
brother-in-law,  was  then  editor,  and  when  he  died  Mr.  McCarthy  was 
aaked  to  take  the  editorship.    ''  Paul  Massie  "  and  "  The  Waterdale  Neigh- 
bours," Mr.  McCarthy's  two  first  novels,  were  produced  during  this  time 
of  newspaper  work  in  London.     "  My  Enemy's  Daughter  "  was  appear- 
ing in  Belgravia,  and  simultaneously  in  America,  when  Mr.  McCarthy 
went  over  to  the  States  to  commence  his  extensive  wanderings  there  in 
1868.     This  travelling  throughout  the  States  was  principally  undertaken 
by  Mr.  McCarthy  for  the  purpose  of  studying  American  politics ;  and 
when  in  America  he  took  an  appointment  on  the  Independent,  with  the 
feeling  that  this  would  bring  him  into  intimate  connection  with  the 
political  life  of  the  country.     Although  a  classical  student,  and  a  great 
lover  of  literature,  and  especially  of  German  literatiure,  yet  Mr.  McCarthy 
had  always  a  decided  leaning  towards  political  life.     Li  America  he 
carried    on  his   study  of  politics    and  his  active  literary  work  side 
by  side,  writing  stories  and  articles  for  the  Oalaxy  and  other  American 
magazines;    but  he  never  settled    down    there,  preferring    to    move 
about    as    much    as    possible,    in    order    to    see    all    that    could    be 
se^.       Everywhere    his    wife    and    children    accompanied    him,    and 
there  are  many  romantic  episodes  for  them  to  look  back  upon.    They 
went  over  to  San  Francisco,  when  the  rails  of   the  Pacific  Railroad 
were  only  just  laid,  in  one  of  the  first  trains,  when  there  was  a  spice 
of  danger  about  the  journey.     The  Lidians  used  to  come  down  and 
gather  about  the  train  to  look  at  the  new  travellers,  and  all  along  the 
line  the   soldiery  had  their   camp  fires,  adding  to  the   picturesque- 
ness  of  the  scene.    Before  travelling  over  the  plains,  they  stopped  at 
Omaha,  and  from  there  went  on  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McCarthy  made  the  acquaintance  of  Brigham   Young  and  his  large 
&mily.     In  an  article  in  the  Ghilaay,  Mr.  McCarthy  gave  his  account  of 
Salt  Lake  City  and  its  strange  inhabitants.     From  thence  he  went  on  to 
San  Francisco,  and  thaib  never-to-be-forgotten  moment  came,  in  the  journey 
over  the  wild  prairies,  when  the  conductor  appeared  and  said,  *'  We  have 
passed  the  last  farmhouse.'*    The  little  band  of  travellers  were  then 
alone  in  the  great  plains,  but  for  the  soldiers  who  were'  camped  here  and 
there  to  guard  the  lines.     Everything  was  so  new,  so  deliciously  fresh , 
that   it   gave   another  life   to   the  travellers   from   the   old   country. 
On  across  the  plains  they  went,  and    just  dipped   their  feet    in  the 
Pteific,  seeing  and  loving  everything  upon  its  shore,  and  then  returned 
bapk   by  the  way  they  came,  having  accomplished  their  purpose  of 
looking  at  San  Francisco,  and  being  among  the  first  travellers  upon  the 
new  line.     They  spent  the  winter  in  New  York,  and  went  back  to  London 
the  following  summer. 
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It  wa45i  pleasant  enough  in  the  old  city  life ;  but  still  London  could  not 
hold  them  long,  for  Mr.  McCarthy  had  made  engagements  to  lecture  in 
America,  and  they  had  to  return  there  almost  immediately.  This  visit 
to  the  States  brought  them  into  the  midst  of  a  great  excitement,  for  Mr. 
McCarthy  was  one  of  the  negro's  friends,  and  now  when  he  returned 
there  the  negro  was  just  emancipated.  Mr.  McCarthy  went  down  south 
to  Richmond  and  Charleston  and  other  places,  to  feel  and  to  see  the 
freedom  of  the  negro. 

In  "  Lady  Judith  "  we  have  some  fruits  of  the  American  tour.  Even 
those  persons  who  do  not  read  novels  might  find  an  interest  in  the 
descriptions  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  which  ar^  so  vivid,  so  fuU 
of  careful  observation,  so  complete.  How  far  description  is  in  place  in  a 
novel  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  Mr.  McCarthy  is  not  one  of  the 
essentially  dramatic  novelists  :  he  does  not  pass  you  from  one  situation 
into  another  as  if  merely  by  the  shifting  of  a  scene ;  he  does  not  hurry 
you  through  three  volumes  in  agonising  pursuit  of  a  carefully  hidden 
mystery.  He  dwells  lovingly  upon  his  subjects.  In  a  novel  of  this 
quieter  order,  description,  if  really  good,  is  acceptable,  and  the  description 
of  Broadway  in  "  Lady  Judith  "  is  sufficiently  racy  to  be  conscientiously 
read,  even  by  the  ''skipping"  novel  reader.  Mr.  McCarthy's  great 
belief  in  America  is  thus  expressed :  "  Europe  is  gi'own  old,  used  up. 
No  young  man  of  rank  can  do  anything  useful,  or  take  any  high  place, 
who  has  not  seen  and  studied  the  republican  States  of  America."  Here 
is  a  bit  of  the  description  of  Broadway,  which  even  a  bom  New  Yorker 
may  read  with  some  pleasure,  for  people  seldom  appreciate  the  beauties 
or  eccentricities  of  their  own  cities :  "  Broadway  is  usually  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  animated  streets  in  the  world.  No  two  houses  in  all 
its  vast  length  (and  it  is  as  if  the  Strand  intersected  London  from  end  to 
end)  are  like  each  other ;  this  side  of  the  street  is  never  like  that.  A 
huge  building  of  white  marble  stands  next  to  one  of  brown  stone,  both 
of  the  newest  and  most  glaring  hues ;  and  then  comes  a  quaint  old 
Dutch-looking  house  of  the  days  of  Stuyvesant,  and  then  again  some- 
thing little  better  than  a  shanty.  On  this  side  you  are  reminded  now  of 
the  Bue  de  Bivoli ;  cast  your  eyes  across  the  street,  and  you  see  a  scrap 
of  the  New  Cut  or  a  bit  of  Wapping.  Here  a  side  street  runs  across 
which  seems  borrowed  from  Liverpool ;  a  few  yards  on  is  another  which, 
with  its  quiet  uniform  red-brick  houses,  its  double  row  of  trees,  its 
cleanliness  and  its  quaintness,  appears  to  have  been  transplanted  from 
Delft  or  Utrecht.  Nearly  everywhere  along  the  line  of  Broadway  the 
shop-fronts  bristle  and  glitter  with  signs,  and  thrust  out  huge  symbolical 
devices,  and  flutter  with  flags.  There  are  more  banners  and  insignia 
hung  out  on  Broadway  every  day  than  might  be  seen  in  the  Strand  on  the 
occasion  of  a  royal  pageant.  A  Chinese  city  is  not  more  parti-coloured, 
bright,  eccentric,  fantastic  in  its  devices  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
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passenger.  To  the  European  stranger  this  most  practical  and  monej- 
grasping  of  all  streets  seems  as  if  it  were  perpetually  playing  at  a  sort 
of  Venetian  camiyal ;  a  huge  frolic,  mask,  and  mummery.  Only  when 
the  snow  begins  to  come  down  with  its  sudden  overwhelming  power,  and 
hides  the  heavens  in  grey  and  swallows  up  the  street  in  whiteness,  does 
Broadway  cease  to  be  brilliant,  glittering,  and  bizarre. 

'*  Now,  however,  the  snow  has  ceased  to  fall,  and  it  is  frozen  over  and 
forms  a  hard,  white,  gleaming  pavement.  Snow  in  London  is  soon 
merely  a  grey  and  dingy  sort  of  mud ;  in  New  York  it  sparkles  for 
weeks,  bright  as  a  sugary  crust  on  a  wedding-cake.  The  air  is  intensely 
clear,  the  sky  is  as  blue  as  that  of  the  ^gean  Sea ;  the  sun  is  brilliant. 
There  is  summer  in  the  heavens,  and  winter  on  the  earth.  It  is  cold,  to 
be  sure — it  ought  to  be  piercingly  cold;  but  somehow  the  atmo- 
sphere is  so  exhilarating,  the  simlight  is  so  radiant,  the  sky  is  so 
glorious  in  its  azure,  that  one  forgets  to  be  chilled,  and  is  delighted 
with  the  whole  condition  of  things.  The  street  rattles  and  rings  with 
the  tinkling  sleigh-bells ;  for  nothing  on  wheels,  except  the  staggering 
little  city  omnibuses,  can  npw  be  seen  along  Broadway.  Tiny  basket- 
sleighs  with  one  horse,  bigger  and  more  pretentious  sleighs  with  two, 
with  three,  with  four  horses,  glide  along  with  jingling  bells  and  gay 
caparisons  with  silver-embossed  housings  and  gorgeous  buffalo  robes. 
The  English  traveller  looking  on  can  hardly  believe  that  this  sort  of 
thing  means  business.  It  seems  like  some  fantastic  piece  of  Christmas 
revelry  or  a  scene  from  a  play.  Nay,  it  hardly  looks  like  a  living  reality 
of  any  kind.  The  radiant  sun,  the  laughing  sky  above,  the  hard  and 
gleaming  snow  beneath,  the  almost  interminable  stretch  of  incongruous 
street  and  the  never-ceasing  rush  of  odd,  brilliant,  picturesque  vehicles, 
become  bewildering  to  him  ....  Such,  however,  is  the  conmion — 
to  New  Yorkers  the  common-place — appearance  of  Broadway  in  the 
winter." 

*'  Dear  Lady  Disdain  "  contains  a  piece  of  description  of  another  kind, 
but  which  is  worthy  of  one  of  the  modem  American  humourists.  It  is 
the  account  of  an  innocent  English  youth  who,  **  having  utterly  failed  in 
London,  thought  he  must  be  qualified  to  succeed  in  New  York.  His 
idea  was  to  give  lectures  and  write  books — ^poems  especially.  He  soon 
found  that  every  second  person  in  America  delivers  lectures,  and  that 
every  village  has  at  least  three  poets — two  women  and  one  man."  After 
a  lecture  delivered  at  a  very  little  hall,  where  the  **  public  did  not  rush 
in,"  a  chance  opens  up  for  him  in  the  shape  of  a  lecturing  engagement 
at  a  city,  which,  being  only  twenty  years  old,  was  obliged  to  be 
economical,  and  content  itself  with  some  young  lecturers  mixed  in  with 
the  stars.  So  our  young  friend  goes  away  to  the  city  full  of  enthusiasm, 
and  any  very  young  man  who  is  meditating  a  lecturing  tour  in  America 
may  as  well  read  "  Dear  Lady  Disdain  "  to  find  out  something  about  what 
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Ills  experienceB  will  be  like.  First  he  will  find,  if  he  goes  far  enough,  that 
he  is  welcomed  as  a  great  English  orator ;  secondly,  he  will  probablj  find 
that  his  lecture  is  about  something  which  does  not  interest  his  audience. 
"  You  don't  understand  our  people  here,"  says  a  friendly  adviser  to  the 
young  lecturer.  "  In  places  like  this  they  have  forgotten  all  about  the 
effete  aristocracies  of  Europe  and  don't  care,  as  they  would  say,  a  snap 
one  way  or  the  other.  I  suppose  an  English  village  audience  wouldn't 
care  much  for  a  lecture  on  the  dangers  of  our  Third  Term  system.  Half 
our  folks  have  no  other  notion  attaching  to  England  than  the  thought 
that  your  Queen  is  an  excellent  woman  and  a  pattern  mother."  This  is 
a  good  piece  of  writing,  showing  real  political  knowledge  and  insight. 
"  Dear  Lady  Disdain,"  which  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  Mr.  McCarthy's 
novels,  is  in  itself  simply  a  love  story ;  but  it  is  finely  flavoured  with 
pictures  of  American  life.  The  emotions  and  motives  of  comparatively 
ordinary  people  are  well  worked  out  by  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  perhaps  the 
most  vivid  impression  left  on  one's  mind  by  "  Dear  Lady  Disdain "  is 
made  by  her  relations  with  her  father.  There  is  something  thrilling  in 
the  scene  where  she  at  last  sees  that  father,  who  has  always  worn  a  mask 
of  gentle  manners  and  culture,  to  be  what  he  really  is — a  passionate, 
vulgar,  selfish  man.  Indeed,  in  those  emotions  and  relations  between 
persons  who  are  not  in  themselves  extraordinary,  but  belong  to  the  same 
types  as  the  folk  of  everyday,  Mr.  McCarthy  shows  his  possession  of 
that  power  of  portraiture  which  is  especially  appreciated  in  the  modem 
novelist.  In  "  Miss  Misanthrope  "  we  have  qiute  a  different  style.  True 
there  is  the  inevitable  love  story  of  all  romancists  told  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  love  story  of  "  Dear  Lady  Disdain  "  or  "  Lady  Judith." 
But  quite  another  interest  runs  through  '*  Miss  Misanthrope,"  which 
will  have  led  many  people,  who  professedly  do  not  care  for  love  stories, 
to  read  it.  Mr.  McCarthy,  having  studied  the  modem  "  art  for  art's 
sake  "  school  from  the  interior  of  its  circle,  has  come  out  and  depicted 
its  follies  with  a  satire  which  is  immensely  amusing,  because  it  is  so  quiet 
and  literal.  "  Nature,"  says  the  poet  of  "  Miss  Misanthrope  " — "  Nature 
is  the  buxom  sweetheart  of  ploughboy  poets.  We  only  affect  to  admire 
Nature  because  people  think  we  can't  be  good  if  we  don't.  No  one  really 
cares  about  great  cauliflower  suns,  and  startling  contrast  of  blazing  purple 
and  emerald  green.  There  is  notlung  really  beautiful  in  Nature,  except  her 
decay,  her  rank  weeds,  and  dank  grasses,  and  funereal  evening  glooms.'* 
"  We  are  satisfied,"  he  says,  further  on,  "  that  the  true  artist  never  does 
have  a  public  or  look  for  it.  The  public  can  have  their  Tennysons,  and 
Brownings,  and  Swinbumes,  and  Tuppers,  and  all  that  lot.  'That 
lot ! '  broke  in  Miss  Blanchet,  mildly  horrified,  '  that  lot !  Browning 
and  Tupper  put  together ! '  *  My  dear  Mary,  I  don't  know  one  of  these 
people  from  another.  I  never  read  any  of  them  now.  They  are  all  the 
same  sort  of  thing  to  me.    These  persons  are  not  artists;  they  are  only 
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men  trying  to  amuse  the  public.  Some  of  them  I  am  told  are  positivelj 
fond  of  politics.'  *'  Yet  this  heroic  artist,  who  professes  to  be  superior 
to  the  desire  for  fame — "  Vulgarity[made  immortal "  as  he  calls  it — even- 
tuallj  confesses  that  the  absence  of  a  publisher  and  the  want  of  money 
are  the  real  reasons  which  prevent  his  seeking  for  it.  He  very  gladly 
allows  the  heroine  to  publish  for  him,  on  the  condition  that  he  alone 
dictates  the  style  in  which  the  volume  is  to  appear ;  the  result  of  which,, 
as  regards  the  cost,  is  somewhat  alarming.  But  before  that  he  reads  the 
poems  aloud  before  an  audience  of  three ;  and  there  are  some  humoroua 
touches  in  the  description  of  this  ceremony :  '*  His  poems  belonged  to 
what  might  be  called  the  literature  of  disease.  In  principle,  they  said 
to  corruption,  *  Thou  art  my  father,'  and  to  the  worm,  *  Thou  art  my 
mother  and  my  sister.'  They  dealt  largely  in  graves  and  corpses,  and 
the  loves  of  skeletons  and  the  sweet  virtues  of  sin,  and  the  joys 
of  despair  and  dyspepsia."  This  is  excellent  good ;  but  the 
feeling  of  the  heroine  in  listening  to  these  ghastly  rhymes 
contains  something  better  still,  for  it  reveals  the  reason  why 
this  nasty  Bandelaire  school  has  no  actual  life  in  it.  *'  When  she 
saw  the  genuine  earnestness  of  the  poet  her  inclination  to  laugh  all  died 
away,  and  she  became  filled  with  pity  and  pain.  Then  she  tried  hard  to 
admire  the  verses,  and  could  not.  At  first  the  conceits  and  paradoxes 
were  a  little  startling,  and  even  shocking,  and  they  made  one  listen. 
But  the  mind  soon  >became  attuned  to  them,  and  settled  down  and  was 
stirred  no  more.  Once  you  knew  that  Mr.  Blanchet  liked  corpses,  his 
peculiarity  became  of  no  greater  interest  than  if  his  liking  had  been  for 
babies.  When  it  was  made  clear  that  what  other  people  called  hideous- 
ness  he  called  beauty,  it  did  not  seem  to  matter  much  more  than  honest 
Faulcoobridge's  determination,  if  a  man's^name  be  John,  to  call  him 
Peter."  Here  lies  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  When  we  have 
accepted  the  fact  that  a  certain  school  of  poets  prefer  corpses,  skeletons,, 
vampires,  death's  heads,  and  all  things  ghastly  to  any  form  of  healthy 
beauty  ;  when  we  know  that  they  like  making  love  to  lepers,  and  leaping 
into  graves  without  Hamlet's  excuse  of  a  distraught  mind  ;  when  we  have 
fully  taken  in  the  ineffable  merits  of  sensuousness,  satiety,  sickly  sin,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it — what  then  ?  Why,  then,  we  look  to  the  music  and  the 
merits  of  the  verse,  getting  used,  if  we  can,  to  the  Hkes  and  dislikes  of 
the  author.  And  we  cannot  but  feel  a  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate 
poet  who  must  henceforth  be,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Higginson's  lately 
applied  to  a  very  different  class  of  writers,  the  victims  of  their  own 
attitudes.  Having  declared  for  vampires,  can  they  decently  return  to  flesh 
and  blood?  Mr.  McCarthy's  depiction  is  unsparing.  He  does  not 
restrict  himself  to  poets.  There  is  a  composer,  called  Mellifont,  who  is 
producing  an  opera  which  "  will  sound  the  death-knell  of  all  the  existing 
schools  of  music.     They  are  all  wrong,  sir,  from  first  to  last,  from  Mozart 
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to  Wagner — all  wrong,  except  Mellifont."  This  great  composition  is 
called  "The  Seven  Deadly  Sins."  ''It  is  to  be  in  seven  acts/*  explains 
the  musician's  friend  and  admirer,  **  and  each  act  is  to  give  an  entirely 
new  illustration  of  a  deadly  sin,  which  MeUif  ont  will  show  to  be  the  only 
true  virtues  of  mankind.  It  will  make  a  revolution,  I  can  tell  you." 
These  pictures  of  an  amusing  modem  form  of  life  make ''  Miss  Misanthrope" 
one  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  most  amusing  novels.  As  a  novelist,  speaking 
generally,  his  style  is  rather  narrative  than  dramatic.  He  has  a  touch  of 
sheer  romance,  which  leads  him  to  bring  the  persons  of  his  plot 
together  in  the  most  unexpected  manner — in  London,  in  San  Francisco, 
on  the  wild  prairies.  But  his  power  lies  in  careful  study  of  emotion  and 
motive ;  and  this  very  gift,  of  a  quieter  and  less  startling  order  than 
the  dramatic,  makes  him  valuable  and  interesting  as  an  historian.  A 
man  who  has  accustomed  himseK  to  the  thoughtful  and  quiet  study  of 
human  nature,  as  well  as  having  a  wide  experience  in  politics,  is  certainly 
the  man  who  shoidd  write  a  history  of  our  own  time.  It  is  perhaps  a  new 
view  of  novel  writing  to  regard  it  as  a  preparation  for  something  else ;  but 
in  such  a  case  as  this  it  is  an  admirable  preparation.  For  what  can  be 
more  full  of  almost  romantic — and  certainly  of  dramatic — ^interest  than 
the  history  of  our  own  immediate  past  ?  Mr.  McCarthy  is,  at  all  events, 
finding  a  reward  for  an  arduous  labour ;  his  history  is  much  liked  and 
admired,  and  has  met  with  considerable  success.  The  two  volumes  yet 
to  come  shotdd  be  even  more  full  of  interest  than  those  already  given  to 
the  public ;  they  must  be  more  vivid,  for  they  deal  with  the  period  which 
Mr.  McCarthy  himself  has  lived  through.  The  satirical  gift,  the 
humorous  insight,  which  Mr.  McCarthy  certainly  possesses  and  hardly 
seems  to  have  realised,  or  at  all  events  has  not  used  to  any  large  extent, 
will  be  of  great  service  in  making  clear  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
modem  political  life.  When  Mr.  McCarthy  does  put  on  his  satirical 
spectacles,  his  gaze  is  so  cool  and  his  depiction  so  literal  that  it  is  almost 
disconcerting.  See  this  keen  touch  at  the  unhappy  servility  of  authors : 
....''  Having  neither  genius  nor  fortune  he  was  driven  to  make  a 
way  for  himself ;  and  he  hoped  to  make  his  way  through  society.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  see  that  Bohemianism  in  literature  was 
*  played  out ; '  that  a  reaction  was  setting  in ;  that  Belgravianism 
was  to  be  the  next  phase  through  which  the  literary  man  was  to 
reach  ad  cttbra;  and  he  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  assume  boldly  the 
new  part  of  Writer  in  Society.  We  all  know  that  some  years  ago  many 
worthy  honest  fellows,  personally  averse  to  all  irregularity  and  excess, 
model  husbands  and  fathers,  who  paid  their  bills  steadily,  did  neverthe- 
less affect  to  be  wild  Bohemians  and  reckless  men  of  genius  just  because 
that  was  the  whim  of  the  hour,  and  it  seemed  difficult  to  obtain  a 
recognition  in  the  guild  of  literature  without  conforming  to  its  rules. 
•So  in  later  days  many  a  modest  and  quiet  youth,  who  hardly  knows 
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Clicquot  from  old  gooseberrj,  or  ever  handed  bis  card  to  a  Belgraylan 
lacquey,  nevertlieless  tries  to  be  tbougbt  an  autboritj  on  little  dinners^ 
and  professes  to  scorn  anybody  who  is  not  in  society,  because  such  is 
now  the  humour  of  the  thing ;  and  light  literature,  weary  of  putting  on 
the  ways  of  the  ruffian,  has  taken  to  imitating  the  manner  and  jargon  of 
the  footman."  ''Modem  Leaders"  is  one  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  most 
interesting  Yolumes,  but  it  is  almost  unknown  in  England,  having  been 
written  for  Americans,  and  published  only  in  New  York.  It  is  a  collec- 
tion of  sketches  written  for  the  OaJaxy  during  the  period  in  which  Mr. 
McCarthy  worked  upon  that  magazine.  As  magazine  articles  they  are 
bright,  clever,  interesting  ;  as  a  volume  of  essays  they  form  pleasant 
reading.  They  are  principally  biographical,  and  sometimes  there  is  a 
touch  of  that  kind  of  sparkling  personality  which  is  more  amusing  to  other 
people  than  to  the  subject  of  the  article  ;  that  close  delineation  of  indi- 
viduals, which  Americans  so  dearly  love,  is  not  altogether  absent  from 
these  pages.  Yet  they  bear  the  impress  of  being  simply  truthful  rather 
than  scandalous,  and  some  of  the  notices  of  living  authors  are  well 
worth  reading.  They  reveal  to  us  more  of  the  author's  mind  than  can 
be  found  in  his  novels.  In  these  biographical  sketches  we  appreciate 
the  novelist's  descriptive  power.  His  description  of  George  Eliot, 
written  to  bring  her  individuality  before  American  readers,  is  a  very 
charming  tribute  from  one  novelist  to  another. 

''  Her  literary^career  began  as  a  translator  and  an  essayist.  Her  tastes 
seemed  then  to  lead  her  wholly  into  the  somewhat  barren  field  where 
German  metaphysics  endeavour  to  come  to  the  relief  or  confusion  of 
(German  theology.  .  .  .  She  is  an  accomplished  linguist,  a  brilliant 
talker,  a  musician  of  extraordinary  skill.  She  has  a  musical  sense  so 
delicate  and  exquisite  that  there  are  tender,  simple,  true  ballad  melodies 
which  fill  her  with  a  pathetic  pain  almost  too  keen  to  bear ;  and  yet  she 
has  the  firm,  strong  command  of  tone  and  touch,  without  which  a  really 
scientific  musician  cannot  be  made.  I  do  not  think  this  exceeding  sensi- 
bility of  nature  is  often  to  be  foimd  in  combination  with  a  genuine 
mastery  of  the  practical  science  of  music.  But  Mrs.  Lewes  has  mastered 
many  sciences  as  well  as  literatures.  Probably  no  novel  writer,  since 
novel  writing  became  a  business,  ever  possessed  one  tithe  of  her  scientific 
knowledge.  Indeed,  hardly  anything  is  rarer  than  the  union  of  the  scien- 
tific and  the  literary  or  artistic  temperaments.  So  rare  is  it  that  the 
exceptional,  the  almost  solitary,  instance  of  Qoethe  comes  up  at  once, 
distinct  and  striking,  to  the  mind.  English  novelists  are  even  less  likely 
to  have  anything  of  a  scientific  taste  than  French  or  Oerman.  Dickens 
knows  nothing  of  science,  and  has,  indeed,  as  little  knowledge  of  any 
kind,  save  that  which  is  derived  from  observation,  as  any  respectable 
Englishman  could  well  have.  Thackeray  was  a  man  of  varied  reading, 
versed  in  the  Ughter  literature  of  several  languages,  and  strongly  imbued 
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-with  artistic  tastes ;  but  be  bad  no  care  for  science,  and  knew  notbing  of 
it  but  just  wbat  everyone  bas  to  learn  at  scbool.  Lord  Ljtton's  science 
is  a  mere  sbam.  Cbarlotte  Bronte  was  all  genius  and  ignorance. 
Mrs.  Lewes  is  all  genius  and  cidture.  Had  sbe  never  written  a 
page  of  fiction,  nay,  bad  sbe  never  written  a  line  of  poetry  or 
prose,  sbe  must  bave  been  regarded  witb  wonder  and  admiration  by 
all  wbo  knew  ber  as  a  woman  of  vast  and  varied  knowledge ;  a  woman 
wbo  could  tbink  deeply  and  talk  brilliantly,  wbo  could  play  bigb  and 
severe  classical  music  like  a  professional  performer,  and  could  bring 
fortb  tbe  most  delicate  and  tender  aroma  of  nature  and  poetry  lying 
deep  in  tbe  beart  of  some  simple,  old-fasbioned  Scotcb  or  Englisb 
ballad."  Tbis  is  but  one  instance  of  Mr.  McOartby's  capacity  for 
depicting  a  contemporary  portrait  witb  grace,  tenderness,  almost  entbu- 
siasm,  and  yet  trutbfulness.  Moreover,  bis  biograpbic  sketcbes  merge 
perpetually  into  criticism  and  critical  comparison,  wbere  tbe  subjects  are 
literary;  wbere  tbey  are  of  political  importance,  into  interesting  and 
vigorous  political  essays.  Here  is  a  piece  of  literary  criticism  from  an 
article  on  GTeorge  Sand,  wbicb  appeared  in  tbe  Galaxy  after  tbe  article 
on  Oeorge  Eliot : 

"  I  expressed  my  conviction  tbat  on  tbe  wbole  sbe  (tbe  autboress  of 
*  Bomola ')  is  entitled  to  bigber  rank  as  a  novelist,  tban  even  tbe  autboress 
of  *  Consuelo.*  Many,  very  many  men  and  women,  for  wbose  judgment 
I  bave  tbe  bigbest  respect,  differed  from  me  in  tbis  opinion.  I  still 
bold  it,  nevertheless ;  but  I  freely  admit  tbat  George  Eliot  bas  notbing 
like  tbe  dramatic  insigbt  wbicb  enables  George  Sand  to  enter  into  tbe 
feelings  and  experiences  of  a  man.  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  tbat,  baving 
some  knowledge  of  tbe  literature  of  fiction  in  most  countries,  I  am  not 
aware  of  tbe  existence  of  any  woman  but  tbis  one  wbo  could  draw  a 
real,  living,  struggling,  passion-tortured  man." 

Mr.  McCarthy's  newest  work,  tbe  "  History  of  our  own  Times,"  com- 
mences witb  tbe  deatb  of  William  IV.,  witb  wbom  "  ended  tbe  reign  of 
personal  government  in  England."  Tbe  volumes  are  full  of  interest, 
being  written  witb  a  veir  pleasant  brigbtness.  Tbere  is  no  reason  wby 
bistory  sbould  not  be  infinitely  more  cbarming  tban  any  novel  of  sucb 
writers  as  Wilkie  Collins  or  Cbarles  Beade,  being  full  at  every  turn 
of  plot,  situation,  excitement,  and  mystery.  It  does  but  need  a  clear 
and  brilliant  mind  to  toucb  it,  and  tbe  marvellous  medley  of  buman 
passion,  emotion  and  intrigue,  wbicb  make  up  tbe  bistory  of  any  epocb, 
must  inevitably  be  full  of  a  fascination  all  its  own.  As  we  bave  before 
said,  Mr.  McCarthy  brings  to  tbis  task  just  tbe  education  and  tbe  gifts 
wbicb  it  demands.  He  bas  also  tbe  invaluable  quality  of  impartiabty ; 
be  is  well  known  to  bave  definite  views  of  bis  own,  yet  it  w6uld  be  bard 
by  only  reading  these  volumes  to  guess  to  wbat  party  be  belongs.  Thus  be 
may  toucb  tbe  confused  images  of  past  events,  and  bring  them  into  order 
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before  our  minds,  without  adding  a  new  blur  of  prejudice.  Mr.  McCarthy's 
personal  pictures  are  peculiarly  vivid  and  effective,  as,  for  instance,  of 
Lord  Brougham,  of  Mr.  Gobden.  He  makes  the  men  stand  out  upon 
the  page.  Indeed,  they  are  more  remarkable  descriptions  than 
those  which  he  produces  in  his  novels;  there  is  all  the  enthusiasm 
and  fire — there  is  twice  the  reality.  The  figure  of  Mr.  Disraeli  is  intro- 
duced with  admirable  dramatic  judgment.  He  appears  at  the  end  of  a 
chapter,  and  at  the  apparent  close  of  a  debate  in  the  House  :  *'  The 
explanation  was  over.  The  House  of  Commons  were  left  rather  to  infer 
than  to  understand  what  the  Grovernment  proposed  to  do.  Lord  John 
Hussell  entered  into  some  personal  explanations  relating  to  his  endeavour 
to  form  a  Ministry,  and  the  causes  of  its  failure.  These  have  not  much 
interest  for  a  later  time.  It  might  have  seemed  that  the  work  of  the 
night  was  done.  It  was  evident  that  the  ministerial  policy  could  not  be 
discussed  then ;  for  in  fact  it  had  not  been  announced.  The  House  knew 
that  the  Prime  Minister  was  a  convert  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade ; 
but  that  was  all  that  anyone  could  be  said  to  know  except  those  who 
were  in  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet.  There  appeared,  therefore,  nothing 
for  it  but  to  wait  until  the  time  should  come  for  the  formal  announce- 
ment and  the  full  discussion  of  the  Grovernment  measures.  Suddenly, 
however,  a  new  and  striking  figure  intervened  in  the  languishing  debate, 
and  filled  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  fresh  life.  There  is  not  often 
to  be  found  in  our  Parliamentary  history  an  example  like  this  of  a 
sudden  turn  given  to  a  whole  career  by  a  timely  speech.  The  member 
who  rose  to  comment  on  the  explanation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  been 
for  many  years  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  was  his  tenth  session. 
He  had  spoken  often  in  each  session.  He  had  made  many  bold  attempts 
to  win  a  name  in  Parliament,  and  hitherto  his  political  career  had  been 
simply  a  failure.  From  the  hour  when  he  spoke  this  speech,  it  was  one 
long,  unbroken,  brilliant  success."  In  this  picture — in  this  clearing 
out  the  point  of  a  life — is  visible  the  novelist's  art.  The  eye  of  a 
man  who  understands  effect  is  turned  upon  the  actions  of  that  poli- 
tician who  has  himself  so  dearly  loved  effect,  and  who  has  so 
persistently  attitudinised  through  his  long  career.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  is  a  brilliant  and  perplexing  character  in  this  true  story ;  but  the 
pages  are  full  of  vivid  figures.  They  are  bright,  too,  with  illustrative 
comparisons  drawn  from  literature.  We  find  we  have  an  historian  who 
is  not  only  an  historian.  He  studies  the  political  arena  and  the  events 
of  the  day  with  a  mind  which  is  not  saturated  with  blue-books  alone, 
but  which  is  also  scholarly  and  liberal. 

The  History  is  not  only  a  record  of  political  or  national  events ;  the 
eminent  literary  figures  of  the  day  are  also  here  enshrined.  Posterity 
will  certainly  have  little  need  to  be  ignorant  of  the  life  and  manners  of 
the  great  man  of  this  generation,  so  widespread  has  been  the  biographic 
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rage;  and,  probably,  posterity  will  marrel  at  the  number  of  long- 
forgotten  names  which  have  this  poor  immortality.  Mr.  McCarthy  only 
touches  the  great  central  figures,  those  which  have  really,  by  their 
appearance,  changed  the  colour  of  the  century  in  one  way  or  another. 
He  makes  a  somewhat  amusing  point  with  regard  to  that  common  remark 
that  Mrs.  Browning  is  the  greatest  poetess  since  Sappho,  by  observing 
that  this  appears  to  be  greater  praise  than  it  is,  simply  because  we  know 
nothing  of  any  great  poetess  between  the  two.  The  gap  is  indeed  a 
long  one ! 

Mr.  McCarthy  has  written  some  clever  novels,  but  he  is,  though 
a  good  novelist,  not  a  great  one.  His  novels  are  thorough,  wholesome, 
and  sufficiently  fresh ;  but  they  have  not  the  touch  of  fire  which  means 
genius  in  the  writer  and  which  leaves  a  mark,  never  to  be  forgotten,  upon 
the  reader's  mind.  He  is  thorough  and  brilliant  as  an  essayist;  as 
a  biographer  he  is  charming.  Yet  none  of  these  vocations  have  held 
him  with  that  immovable  grasp  which  a  real  vocation  puts  upon  its 
slave ;  perhaps  it  will  be  found  in  the  political  life  which  he  has  now 
personally  entered,  and  in  the  record  of  passing  political  events.  His 
career,  now  that  he  has  thus  settled  himself  in  England,  must  be  viewed 
with  considerable  interest  by  Americans.  He  has  made  himself  almost 
one  of  them,  by  his  warm  interest  in,  and  thorough  study  of,  their 
political  life.  Several  of  his  novels  are  equally  divided  between  the  two 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  He  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  States  as  in  Great 
Britain,  in  New  York  as  in  London ;  and  that  not  merely  in  the  sense  in 
which  a  traveller  is  familiar  with  different  cities,  but  in  that  of  taking 
a  vital  interest  in  the  people,  and  penetrating  to  their  actual  sen- 
timents. He  has  traveUed  on  the  European  continent  and  described 
certain  portions  of  it  in  his  writings ;  but  no  pictures  are  so  vivid  as 
those  which  he  has  given  of  America. 

The  vast  amount  of  work  done,  by  a  journalist  of  Mr.  McCarthy's 
order,  and  lost  to  view,  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers,  is  something 
startling  to  think  of.  Few  persons  who  have  not  attempted  literature  as 
a  profession  have  any  conception  of  the  amount  of  hard  work  it  involves 
— work  which  wins  little  glory.  So  little  of  the  steady  daily  work  is 
reprinted  as  a  rule,  that  people  forget  it  has  been  done.  We  have  an 
instance  of  the  various  and  different  subjects  which  have  interested  Mr. 
McCarthy,  in  looking  over  a  little  volume  on  the  *'  Prohibitory  Legis- 
lation in  the  United  States ; "  the  results  of  which  are  somewhat 
amusingly  described.  "I  remember  one  Sunday  in  Springfield  going 
with  a  friend,  a  resident  of  the  city,  to  look  for  the  door-keeper  of  some 
public  hall.  My  friend  hunted  for  him  vainly  in  two  or  three  res- 
taurants or  '  sample  rooms '  to  which  he  was  referred.  Coming  out  of 
one  of  these  (I  had  not  entered)  he  remarked  that  he  hated  going 
into  these  places  on  a  Sunday.    I  asked  him  why,  and  he  answered 
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simply, '  Because  there  are  so  manj  draoken  fellows  always  there ! '  He 
had  previously  been  enlarging  to  me  on  the  beauty  of  prohibitory 
legislation."  From  the  above  anecdote  it  is  easy  to  guess  what  are  Mr. 
McCarthy's  conclusions  on  the  subject.  He  considers  that  the  repression 
of  liquor  selling  is  impossible  in  any  place  larger  than  a  village.  Mr. 
McCarthy's  gift  of  observation,  added  to  his  wide  reading,  lift  him  quite 
out  of  the  rank  of  the  mere  novelist,  even  in  telling  a  simple  story. 

''  A  London  friend  of  mine,"  says  Mr.  McCarthy  in  one  of  his  best 
articles,  "  Science  and  Orthodoxy  in  England,"  "  who  has  had  long  ex- 
perience in  the  editing  of  high-class  periodicals,  is  in  the  habit  of  affirming 
humorously  that  the  teachers  of  the  public  are  divided  into  two  classes : 
those  who  know  something  and  cannot  write,  and  those  who  know 
nothing  and  can  write."  Mr.  Huxley  is  dted  by  Mr.  McCarthy  as  a 
notable  exception  to  the  rule,  being  one  of  the  few  great  knowers  who 
cultivate  literary  expression.  Mr.  McCarthy  has  the  literary  expression 
and  cultivates  knowledge.  This  makes  him  always  interesting.  Only 
one  or  two  of  his  novels  belong  to  the  order  of  the  simple  love  story. 
As  a  rule  there  is  some  depiction  of  modem  life,  or  some  singular  modem 
character,  carefully  worked  out.  For  instance,  Mr.  McCarthy  gives  us 
a  very  delightful  specimen  of  the  Irish  M.P.  as  one  of  the  characters  in 
*^  A  Fair  Saxon."  Mr.  Tyrone  does  his  best  to  explain  to  an  English 
lady  what  his  feelings  about  Ireland  really  are.  Here  is  some  of  his 
explanation : 

"  We  were  conquered,  you  know  ....  himdreds  of  years  ago. 
....  We  don't  like  the  idea  even  yet.  We  have  never  quite  got 
over  it.  Gtood-humoured  English  people,  who  are  winners  in  most 
things,  can't  xmderstand  that,  and  think  us  sullen  and  foolish,  and 

impossible  to  please The  Celtic  nature  is  not  the  least  in  the 

world  like  the  Anglo-Saxon.  With  us  everything  is  a  sentiment.  We 
can't  help  it ;   English  people  don't  understand  that ;  can't  understand 

it I  am  not  a  lunatic  or  a  criminal;   and,  believe  me,  I  am 

deeply  attached  to  England  and  English  people.  But  I  cannot  forget 
that  I  belong  to  a  people  and  a  family  which  suffered  half  a  dozen  con- 
quests and  countless  confiscations.    Perhaps  this  is  absurd.    We  cannot 

help  it The  national  fancy  which  originated  the  banshee  isn't 

quite  the  same  as  that  which  is  represented  by  the  Metropolitan 
Bail  way." 

"  Every  Irishman  who  is  not  a  lacquey  or  a  coward  is  a  conquered 
rebel  and  nothing  else." 

''  Wherever  you  see  an  Irishman  you  see  a  man  separated  from  the 
English  friend  who  converses  with  him  by  the  fact  that  the  Irishman 
always  feels  himself  the  representative  of  a  lost  cause." 

We  have  no  right,  of  course,  to  assume  that  Mr.  Tyrone  expounds  the 

author's  sentiments,  or  that  Mr.  McCarthy  feels  himself  a  conquered 
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rebel.  In  the  article  on  SchiUer  in  '*  Con  Amore,"  Mr.  McCarthy  points 
out  with  some  indignation  how  a  phrase  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of 
Schiller's  characters  is  often  quoted  as  an  expression  of  Schiller's  own 
sentiments.  This  volume,  bj  the  way,  is  one  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  most 
charming  productions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  merits  as  a  critic 
when  this  book  is  looked  through.  "  The  Bohemia  of  Henri  MUrger  " 
is  a  very  interesting  essay.  The  Parisian  Bohemia  is  compared 
with  the  Bohemia  of  Fleet-street ;  that  of  Murger  with  that  beloTcd  by 
Thackeray.  The  ways  and  manners  of  our  literary  classes  always  have 
a  quaint  flavour :  never,  perhaps,  was  that  flavour  so  (mtre  and  peculiar 
as  in  the  days  of  Thackeray.  Since  then,  as  Mr.  McCarthy  himself 
sadly  points  out,  in  more  than  one  book,  literature  has  learned  to  put  on 
a  dress  tie  and  make  its  bow  in  drawing-rooms.  The  literary  man  whom 
Bobertson  depicts  in  "  Society  "  is  but  a  memory  of  the  delightful  pewter- 
pot  days.  When  the  scribbler  goes  out  to  an  evening  party  now,  he  does 
not  draw  out  with  his  handkerchief  from  the  pocket  of  his  dress-coat 
a  horrid  meerschaum  and  cast  a  gloom  upon  the  company  by  the  shock- 
ing sight  of  the  thing.  Not  so  ;  he  has  learned  to  be  a  Philistine ;  and 
the  Bohemias  of  Murger  and  of  Thackeray  are  periods  to  look  back  to 
with  a  sigh.  In  those  days,  too,  there  was  conversation  instead  of  talk, 
as  Mr.  McCarthy  points  out  in  the  amusing  essay  upon  that  subject. 
Notwithstanding  Mr.  McCarthy's  varied  gifts,  his  interest  in  politics 
seems  to  be  the  most  overpowering  interest  in  his  life,  and  probably  he 
is  more  in  his  place  in  the  House  than  he  has  been  anywhere,  as  yet. 
TTia  election  had  an  element  of  the  romantic  in  it.  Some  private 
theatricals  were  taking  place  at  his  house,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
amusement  a  telegram  arrived,  simply  saying,  *'  Come  to  Longford,  we 
want  to  elect  you  as  a  member."  At  a  moment's  notice  Mr.  McCarthy 
and  his  son,  who  acts  as  his  secretary,  started  for  Longford.  When  he 
returned  home  he  came  back  in  the  character  of  the  successful  candidate. 
He  is  regarded  as  an  avowed  Home  Buler,  but  though  he  does  not  hold 
himself  aloof  from  his  party  in  the  House,  he  has  shown  no  disposition 
as  yet  to  join  in  their  extravagances. 

Mr.  McCarthy  has  worked  as  a  journalist  throughout  his  career :  the 
regular  newspaper  work,  which  takes  so  much  of  the  brain  and  energy 
of  our  literary  men,  has  always  been  one  of  his  vocations.  He  is  now 
the  Parliamentary  leader-writer  upon  the  DaUy  News,  It  remains  to  be 
seen  how  far  politics  will  absorb  his  Ufe  and  interests,  or  whether  we 
are  to  expect  any  further  volumes  from  ^e  pen  of  a  favourite  novelist. 
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THEEB  THEOEIES  OF  RENT. 


By  Ebic  S.  B0BBBT8OK,  M.A. 


It  is  the  complaint  of  many  that 
nowadays  the  prosperity  of  a 
coiintiT  is  looked  upon  as  mainly 
dependent  on  manufacturing  and 
commercial  industries.  That  this 
is  so,  is  only  the  effect  of  a  natural 
revulsion  of  feeling  from  the  old 
fVench  doctrine  -mnch  identified 
Ceres  with  Plutus.  It  is  easy  for 
commerce  to  belaud  itself  at  the 
expense  of  agriculture.  Those  who 
write  upon  economic  subjects  are 
mostly  city  men,  who  gain  their 
ideas  of  agrestic  industry  as  they 
receive  their  milk  of  a  morning 
from  the  dainrman's  cart :  their 
inquiries  as  to  the  source  of  the  milk 
00  no  further  than  the  cart ;  their 
ideas  regarding  agricultural  pro- 
duce are,  that  such  produce  is  called 
into  existence  by  the  industry  of 
the  city.  Their  thoughts  are  ex- 
pressed in  G^rge  Herbert's  pro- 
verb, "The  chicken  is  the  country's, 
but  the  city  eats  it."  Above  all, 
the  cause  of  this  one-sided  view  of 
a  nation's  resources  is  that  the  bulk 
of  readers  belong  to  the  commer- 
cial classes.  When  we  consider 
the  wealth  and  number  of  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  we  see  that 
from  these  only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  reading  public  are 
drawn.  To  trace  the  progress  of 
commerce  is,  with  existing  facili- 
ties, a  more  inviting  task  than  to 
trace  the  progress  of  agriculture. 
Though  in  every  treatise  on  politi- 
cal economy  some  treatment  of 
rent  is  attempted,  the  subject  of 


agriculture  is  in  the  majority  of 
such  books  made  to  give  place  to 
manufactures  and  commerce.  This 
being  so,  people  naturally  begin  to 
think  that  agriculture  is  altogether 
a  subsidiaiT  occupation,  and  that 
progress  is  leaving  it  to  be  a  camp- 
follower  on  the  march.  "  De  non 
apparentibus  ac  de  non  existentibus 
eadem  est  ratio." 

Two  startling  results  of  this 
disregard  of  agriculture  were  the 
systems  of  Mcdthus  and  Eicardo. 
The  one  drew  attention  to  the 
necessity  and  yet  the  insufficiency 
of  agriculture,  by  predicting  a 
time  when  exhausted  nature  would 
cry,  "  No  more ! "  and  refuse  exist- 
ence to  swarming  mortality.  The 
other,  in  the  absence  of  scientific 
theories  of  agriculture,  examined 
its  progress  with  some  minuteness, 
but  allowed  himself,  in  reducing 
observed  facts  to  theory,  to  reverse 
the  order  of  nature,  and  place 
effect  before  cause.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that,  had  Eicardo's  doctrine 
of  rent  been  propounded  to  the 
Physiocrats,  they  would  have 
made  shorter  wonc  of  it  than  we 
have  done.  And  yet,  when  we  re- 
member that  Eicardo's  teaching  as 
regards  value  has  acquired  so  firm 
a  hold  on  British  minds — this  value 
having  more  to  do  with  manufac- 
ture  than  with  agriculture — and 
when  we  perceive  that  his  doctrine 
of  value  is  practically  the  same  as 
his  doctrine  of  rent,  we  must  look 
for  some  truth  in  his  tjieories.    On 
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the  whole,  we  might  say  that 
Bicardo's  analysis  is  good,  but  his 
synthesis  bad. 

Eent  is  probably  the  subject  that 
will  most  occupy  the  attention  of 
economists  in  the  next  generation. 
It  has  never  yet  been  dealt  with  in 
a  complete  and  satisf  actoiy  manner. 
Of  all  who  have  treated  of  it,  each 
has  advanced  his  own  definition 
and  his  own  theory,  each  has  quar- 
relled with  those  of  all  others. 
The  doctors  differ;  there  is  not 
yet  agreement  anywhere. 

Feudal  traditions  envelop  the 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  so 
much  that  we  find  difficulty  in 
perceiving  this — ^that  rent  is  the 
residt  of  contract,  entered  into 
volamtarily  by  both  parties  con- 
cerned. To  hire  a  field  is  an  act 
every  way  similar  in  principle  to 
the  hiring  of  a  house  or  of  a  ship. 
There  is  a  deference  paid  by  ten- 
ants to  the  owners  of  soil  which 
would  appear  to  indicate  some 
other  element  in  their  relation 
than  that  of  mere  contract;  but 
this  feeling  is  not  of  necessity 
called  forth  between  the  con- 
tracting parties,  and  where  it  is 
called  forth,  it  may  be  attributed 
either  to  the  remnant  of  feudal 
custom  still  in  existence,  or  to  the 
respect  engendered  in  the  poor  by 
the  wealth  of  their  social  superiors. 
The  true  position  of  a  landlord  is 
not  that  of  a  patron,  but  that  of  a 
party  to  a  contract.  His  peculiar 
qualification  as  one  of  the  parties 
to  a  contract  is  that  he  is  a  capital- 
ist. He  is  the  better  landlord,  the 
more  capital  he  can  afford  to  lay 
out  on  his  land. 

Disregarding,  then,  the  feudal 
spirit  that  still  hovers  over  all 
matters  connected  with  ownership 
of  the  soil,  and  waiving  all  inquiry 
into  the  origin  of  landed  mono- 
polies, let  us  ask  what  the  true 
theory  of  rent  is.  The  great  body 
of  theories  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  one  of  which  corre- 


sponds to  Eicardo's  school,  the 
second  of  which  agrees  with  the 
doctrine  of  such  as  Bastiat,  and 
the  third  of  which,  by  a  certain 
licence  or  assumption,  might  be  • 
called  the  common-sense  theory. 
The  last  may  be  put  first,  and 
briefly. 

The  earth  is  capable  of  serving 
mankind  in  countless  ways.  Not 
only  does  it  give  us  substances, 
but  it  nourishes  certain  of  these 
for  us.  It  yields  protection  and 
nutriment  to  the  grain,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  which  form  our  food; 
it  provides  us  with  wood  for  our 
ships  and  our  furniture ;  it  gives 
us  stone  for  our  houses ;  it  gives  us 
fuel  to  warm  us  ;  it  gives  us  mine- 
rals of  all  kinds,  common  or 
precious,  with  which  to  make  tools 
and  ornaments.  It  is  from  this 
productive  agency  that  the  profits 
accrue  to  the  proprietor  of  land. 
Land  is  not  the  only  productive 
natural  agent.  The  water  of  a  river 
turns  this  null  wheel ;  the  wind 
turns  that.  But  all  natural  agents, 
except  land,  are  looked  upon  as 
practically  inexhaustible.  With 
land  it  is  otherwise.  No  capital, 
no  industry,  can  be  said  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  sea  or  on  the  wind ; 
capital  and  industry  are  lavished 
upon  land. 

Why,  then,  are  capital  and  in- 
dustry thus  expended  on  the  soil  P 
In  answer  to  demand.  The  pro- 
ductive soil  has  no  value,  except  as 
producing  that  which  satisfies  some 
demand.  There  are  rich  tracts  of 
com  land  in  the  heart  of  Africa, 
wholly  valueless ;  nobody  is  in  the 
least  benefited  by  their  fertility. 
Suppose  a  colony  to  establish 
itself  in  a  tract  of  such  land.  The 
members  of  that  colony  will  begin 
cultivation  immediately  ;  they  will 
work  on  till  food  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  all  is  secured.  No  further 
labour  than  this  will  they  bestow 
upon  the  soil,  because  the  fruits  of 
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such  extra  labour  would  remain 
unoonsumed  and  useless.     What 
each  man  reoeived  from  the  soil 
would     exactly    compensate     his 
labour.    But  il  a  sudden  increase 
of  demand  for  com  arose,  say  in  a 
neighbouring  colony,  the  owners  of 
the  soil  woTud  probably  do  one  of 
two    things  —  they    would    work 
harder  and  sell  their  surplus  pro- 
duce, or  they  would  allow  others  to 
cultivate  the  land  themselves,  stipu- 
lating for  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  grain  produced.    Properly  we 
should  call  the  first  of  these  cases 
one  of  profit,  the  second,  one  of 
rent.    Both  the  profit  and  the  rent 
would    be    proportioned    to    the 
amount  of  sustenance  required  to 
recompense  the  labour.    All  that 
the    proprietors    might    produce, 
above  what  vxis  necessary  for  their 
own    maintenance,    might    go    for 
profit:  all  that  the  tenants  might 
produce,  above  what  was  necessary 
for  their  own  maintenance,  might  go 
for  rent.    The  subsistence  of  labour 
in  either  case  being  deducted,  the 
amount  of  profit  or  rent  would  be 
limited     (it     might     not    always 
reach  that  limit)  by  demand.     So 
long  as  demand  increased,  so  long 
woi]Jd  the  profit  or  the  rent  in- 
crease ;   and  that,  were  there  but 
one  qualil^  of  soil,  and  but  one 
patch  of  it,  in  the  whole  world. 
Thus  cultivation  must  go  on  wher- 
ever there  is  a  man,  but  a^yproprior' 
Hon  only  follows  upon  demand  in 
excess  of  that  of  hmi  who  appro- 
priates.  Whence  it  follows  that,  if 
a  soil  is  capable  of  producing  more 
than  suffices  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  labour  expended  on  it,  it  is 
capable  of  yielding  rent.    Appro- 
priation   follows     demand,     rent 
follows  appropriation.    Thal^  is  the 
whole    history  of    the    origin    of 
rent. 

When  a  man  erects  a  windmill, 
he  reserves  for  himself,  from  what 
it  produces,  not  only  the  wages  of 
his  labour,  but  the  profits  of  his 


capital  employed.  He  pays  nothing 
for  the  wind. 

When  a  mah  leases  a  farm,  he 
reserves  for  himself  the  wages  of 
his  labour,  and  the  profit  on  any 
capital  he  employs  in  the  shape  of 
implements  and  the  like ;  but  he 
has  to  render  all  the  produce  above 
this — at  least,  he  might  fairly  be 
called  upon  to  render  all  above 
this — ^in  payment  for  tlie  use  of  the 
soil ;  in  other  words,  as  rent.  As 
a  business  man,  the  farmer  em- 
ploys seed,  implements,  manure, 
and  land.  If  all  four  are  his  own, 
he  keeps  to  himself  the  profits  on 
all  four.  If  only  the  land  is  his, 
he  only  keeps  the  profits  of  the 
land.  If  nothing  be  his  but  the 
implements,  the  profits  on  the  im- 
plements alone  are  his.  If  all 
belong  to  him  except  the  land, 
then  he  gives  up  only  the  profits 
on  the  land.  It  is  general  demand 
for  com  that  makes  him  desirous 
of  producing  more  than  he  himself 
requires  ;  it  is  appropriation  of  the 
sou  by  another  that  renders  it 
necessary  for  him  to  pay  rent. 

Such  is  a  simple  statement  of 
the  first  theory  of  rent.  . 

The  second  theory  differs  from 
the  first  in  maintaining  that  rent 
is  only  compensation  received  by 
the  landlord  for  labour  and  capital 
expended  at  one  time  or  other  on 
the  land.  It  is  easy  to  see  whence 
this  theory  arose.  It  was  to  act  as 
a  shield  against  the  attacks  of  com- 
munism. Bastiat  adopted  it  in 
order  to  make  his  "harmonies" 
consistent ;  but  in  so  doing  he  only 
showed  their  inconsistency.  The 
cry  of  one  party  is,  "  Landed  pro- 
perty is  a  privilege,  but  a  necessary 
privilege.  Another  party  cries, 
"  Landed  property  may  be  a  neces- 
BSkTj  privilege,  but  a  compensation 
for  it  should  be  sought  in  the  rights 
of  labour."  A  third  party  cries, 
'^  Landed  property  is  a  privilege, 
and  must  therefore  be  abolished." 
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Bajsitiat  replies  to  these  that  landed 
property  is  no  privilege,  that  rent 
IS  no  privilege,  but  a  right  similar 
to  that  connected  with  any  other 
species  of  property;  it  beiEurs  no 
relation  to  natural  agents,  but 
applies  exclusively  to  services 
rendered. 

Providence  dravrs  water  from  the 
reservoir  of  the  ocean,  stores  it  in 
the  clouds,  or  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Alps,  causes  it  again  to  descend  to 
us  in  the  dew  or  the  brook.  Here 
is  nothing  but  utility.  Value  does 
not  arise  imtil  man  nas  devoted  his 
energies  to  the  drawing  and  carry- 
ing of  this  water.  So  is  it,  it  is 
contended,  with  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  All  that  heat  and  air  and 
soil  can  do  for  com  only  constitutes 
utility;  value  appears  as  soon  as 
man  bestows  his  labour  on  this 
com. 

In  objection  to  this  theory,  it  is 
sufficient  to  repeat  an  observation 
abready  made, — ^that  appropriation 
follows  upon  demand,  and  rent 
upon  appropriation.  Appropria- 
tion does  not  determine  the  rent  to 
be  paid ;  nor  does  it  determine  the 
utiuty  of  that  which  is  appro- 
priated. A  kelp-shore  or  a  gravel- 
pit  may  be  appropriated  vrithout 
any  labour  bestowed  on  it ;  and  yet 
the  utility  and  value  of  that  kelp- 
shore  or  that  gravel-pit  may  be 
very  ereat. 

This  theory  of  rent  as  a  compen- 
sation for  services  is  in  the  main 
similar  to  the  theory  of  Bicardo. 
Bicardo's  theory  has  resisted  criti- 
cism more  stoutly  than  that  of 
Bastiat,  and  we  may  here  dwell  on 
it  somewhat  longer  than  on  the 
last. 

Sicardo's  theoir  is  in  certain 
points  a  reproduction  of  the  views 
of  Anderson,  of  James  Mill,  and 
of  Malthus.  Its  principle  is,  that 
the  ratio  of  rent  is  determined  by 
the  difference  in  the  product  of 
land  of  different  qualities,  the  worst 


land  in  cultivation  yielding  no  rent 
at  all. 

A,  B,  and  0  represent  three]  dif- 
ferent soilsy 


A  being  more  fertile  than  B,  B 
more  fertile  than  C.  Eicardo  says 
that  as  long  as  A  alone  is  cultivated, 
no  matter  how  much  it  produce,  no 
rent  is  yielded  by  it.  But  as  soon 
as  B  is  brought  under  cultivation, 
A  begins  to  yield  rent ;  and  that  • 
rent  will  be  tne  difference  between 
their  productive  powers.  If  C  be 
resorted  to,  then  both  A  and  B  will 
yield  rent.  It  will  be  seen  that 
demand  is  not  here  recognised,  at 
least  as  determining  rent.  In  place 
of  demand,  Eicardo  puts  labour. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  his  theory 
of  value,  and  but  a  development  of 
Adam  Smith's  doctrine  of  labour 
as  a  measure  of  value.  The  theoiy 
may  be  simply  illustrated  in  this 
way: 

When  colonisation  takes  place  in 
any  country  abounding  in  fertile, 
unappropriated  land,  no  rent  is 
paid;  no  person  would  pay  for 
what  might  be  got  for  nothing. 
But  when  tillage  has  reached  the 
particular  stage  at  which  demand 
can  no  further  be  supplied  by  tihe 
best  lands,  either  the  increase  of 
population  must  cease,  or  people 
must  consent  to  pay  such  an  addi- 
tional price  for  com  as  shall  enable 
cultivators  to  bestow  attention  on 
ioferior  soils.  Suppose  that  land 
of  \hQ  first  quality  yielded  100 
quarters  per  acre,  and  that  the 
second  quality  yielded  only  80: 
a  farmer   would  generally  be  aa 
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willing  to  cultivate  the  first  soil, 
giying  twenty  quarters  by  way  of 
rent,  as  to  cultivate  the  second 
soil  subject  to  no  claim  for  rent. 
In  either  case  he  would  receive  80 
quarters  from  the  land.  This 
increase  of  rent  is  not,  as  generally 
supposed,  occasioned  by  improved 
agriculture,  or  by  anytning  like  a 
greater  natural  fertility  in  the  soil. 
It  results  from  the  stress  of  popu- 
lation, which  makes  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  soils  of  a  decreasing  f er- 
tilitjr.  Bent  varies  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  produce 
obtained  by  means  of  capital  and 
labour  employed  in  cultivation ;  it 
increases  when  the  profits  of  agri- 
culture diminish,  and  diminishes 
when  these  increase.  Profits  are  at 
their  maximum  in  new  countries, 
where  good  land  is  unappropriated ; 
rents  are  at  their  maximum  in  old 
countries,  where  even  the  worst  soils 
are  appropriated. 

In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said, 
first  (though  this  may  appear  a 
begging  of  the  question),  that 
Bicardo's  theory  ignores  the  great 
basis  of  rent — the  natural  resources 
of  land.  Eevenue  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts — ^wages,  profit, 
rent.  The  first  represents  labour, 
the  second  capital,  and  the  third 
natural  agents  or  resources.  A 
farm  is  rented  because  it  is  capable 
of  producing  food  either  for  man 
or  beast.  A  mine  is  rented  because 
it  produces  mineral  It  is  this 
productiveness  that  gives  rise  to 
rent.  But  the  fact  that  a  farm  of 
second-rate  fertility  is  brought 
under  cultivation  in  no  way  in- 
creases or  diminishes  the  fertility 
of  the  first. 

Secondly,  the  theory  of  Bicardo 
assumes  that,  if  soil  were  all 
of  one  quality,  there  would  be  no 
rent  paid  upon  any  of  it.  But 
this  assumption  leads  to  absurdity. 
Were  all  the  soil  of  one  quality 
(and  it  is  quite  as  conceivable  that 
this  quality  should  be  that  of  our 


worst  aa  that  it  should  equal  our 
best)  appropriation  would  still  go 
on.  Demand  for  com  takes  no 
heed  of  the  quality  of  soiL 
Whether  there  be  two  qualitieB 
or  a  hundred  qualities,  the  demand 
must  be  the  same.  Demand  not 
necessarily  considering  quality  of 
soil,  appropriation  does  not  neces- 
sarily do  so  either.  If  there  were 
two  soils  to  choose  from,  appropria- 
tion would  be  made  of  the  better ; 
if  there  were  but  one  soil,  that 
would  inevitably  be  monopolised. 
But  soil  monopolised  is  of  course 
property;  it  is  capable  of  use;  it 
may  be  sold  or  hired.  As  certainly 
as  land  could  be  used  were  it  of  one 
quality  the  whole  world  over,  as 
certainly  as  it  could  be  sold,  so  cer- 
tainly could  it  be  hired  or  rented. 

Thirdly,  I  would  say  that,  almost 
as  a  necessity  of  circumstances, 
there  are  landlords  and  tenants  on 
the  first  class  of  soil  before  there 
are  on  the  second  any  cultivators 
at  all. 

Appropriation  of  land  would  be 
vain  Tmless  the  appropriator  had 
capital  wherewith  to  turn  the  soil 
to  account.  Appropriation  must 
therefore  have  been  made  first  by 
the  wealthy.  Now  be  it  recollected 
that,  for  long  after  the  institution 
of  rent,  the  farming  of  grain  or 
cattle  must  have  been  almost  the 
onlv  means  of  acquiring  wealth. 
Only  the  appropriators  of  the  best 
soil  would  be  wealthy;  only  the 
wealthy  would  be  appropriators  of 
the  best  soil ;  but  when  the  secon- 
dary soil  came  to  be  thought  of, 
either  the  owners  of  the  first  would 
appropriate  it,  or  they  would 
advance  capital  to  others  to  do  this ; 
but  before  doing  either  they  would 
be  sure  to  take  advantage  of  high 
prices  and  rent  the  first  soil. 

Fourthly,  I  would  sa^  that  it  is 
more  difficult  than  Bicardo  sup- 
posed to  determine  which  are  the 
most  productive  soils ;  and  certainly 
it  does  not  always  happen    that 
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these  are  the  first  occupied.  The 
most  fertile  soil  may  fetch  only 
half  the  rent  of  a  soil  far  inf erior, 
because  of  situation.  The  most 
fertile  soils  are  generally  the  least 
remunerative  at  ^rst ;  they  are  rich, 
but  too  rich,  and  hare  to  be  cleared 
of  wood  and  many  forms  of  vege- 
table life.  It  might  conceivably 
have  come  about  that  the  very  first 
patch,  of  earth  ever  appropriated 
was  the  least  fertile;  or  we  may 
conceive  it  to  have  been  naturally 
the  most  fertile,  but  really  the  most 
impracticable.  The  best  soils  are 
likely  to  be  yet  imdiscovered.  A 
little  reflection  shows  that  in  prac- 
tice the  passage  from  good  to  bad 
soils  does  not  always  take  place  ;  it 
takes  place  sometimes  from  bad  to 
good. 

Fifthly,  Eicardo's  theory  sup- 
poses one  of  these  two  things — 
either  that  rent  will,  in  the  course 
of  circumstances,  cease  to  exist,  or 
that  there  will  for  ever  remain  a 
certain  portion  of  the  soil  incapable 
of  yielding  rent.  A  theory  should 
be  judged,  not  only  by  the  test  of 
probability,  but  by  the  test  of  pos- 
sibility. The  test  of  possibility 
may  be  applied  to  Eicardo's  theory 
here ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
rent  must  not  necessarily  come  to 
an  end,  and  that  no  part  of  the  soil 
is  necessarily  boomd  to  remain  so 
unproductive  as  to  yield  no  rent, 
that  theory  may  be  held  insufficient 
as  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
rent.  The  disciple  of  Eicardo 
would  admit  that  tiie  soil  at  present 
capable  of  maintaining  labour,  but 
not  of  yielding  rent,  may  yet  be 
made  capable  of  yielding  rent. 
There  is  no  theoretical  reason  for 
our  denying  that  this  descent  from 
good  soil  to  worse  may  go  on  until 
the  very  worst  soil  is  reached. 
This  worst  soil  is  then  the  factor 
(according  to  Eicardo)  which  de- 
termines the  rent  of  all  the  rest. 
But  still  there  is  no  theoretical 
reason  to  deny  that  this  worst  soil 


may  be  made  better  than  that 
above  it.  This  is  theoretically  pos- 
sible. Sir  Joseph  BaiJcs  had  a 
barren  spot  in  his  garden  upon 
which  nothing  would  grow.  The 
refuse  of  lead  mines  is  poisonous  to 
all  plants  except  one ;  that  one  (I 
forget  its  name)  it  was  resolved  to 
grow  on  the  bare  patch.  Eefuse 
was  procured  from  the  lead  mines 
in  I^uarkshire,  and  dug  into  the 
earth  of  this  patch,  which  soon 
blossomed  luxuriantly  with  the  de- 
sired foliage.  Some  of  the  finest 
com  crops  of  the  world  are  grown 
upon  lands  which,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  turnip  husbandry,  pro- 
duced a  very  scanty  supply  of  grass 
for  a  few  head  of  cattle  and  some 
rabbits.  In  a  review  article  I  latelv 
found  the  following  sentence,  which 
is  nothing  but  truth:  "Agricul- 
ture, destroyed  by  various  causes, 
traverses  the  earth,  flying  from 
place  to  place  where  it  is  oppressed, 
and  taking  up  its  rest  where  it  is 
permitted  to  breathe  freely;  it 
reigns  at  present  where  nothing 
was  formerly  to  be  seen  but  deserts ; 
and  places  in  which  it  once  reigned 
are  now  only  deserts."  Thus  we 
see  that  we  can  fix  upon  no  spot  of 
earth  as  that  which  will  for  ever 
remain  the  most  fertile,  and  upon 
no  spot  as  that  which  will  for  ever 
remain  the  least  fertile.  If  this  be 
so,  the  theory  of  Eicardo  is  not 
entitled  to  assume  that  there  will 
for  ever  remain  a  portion  of  the 
earth  incapable  of  yielding  rent. 
The  lowest  soil  of  all — that  which 
yields  no  rent — may  be  made  better 
than  that  which  does  yield  rent. 

This  being  so,  the  follower  of 
Eicardo  must  defend  his  doctrine 
by  maintaining  that  when  the 
lowest  soil  is  raised  to  the  standard 
of  the  second  lowest,  rent  ceases  to 
be  yielded  by  that  second  lowest 
soil.  The  two  would  then  virtually 
make  one  soil,  the  lowest,  which 
would  fix  the  rate  of  rent  on  all 
other  soils.    But  again  I  say,  that 
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theoreticallT  we  hare  no  trroimdfor 
denyuig  thlt  this  recIaLtion  or 
fertilisation  may  go  on  until  all 
soils  are  raised  to  the  standard  of 
the  best  soil.  And  so  he  who 
accepts  Bicardo's  theory  must  main- 
tain (once  he  is  forced  from  the 
first  position  above  referred  to) 
that,  in  the  progress  of  agricul- 
tural science,  rent  will,  after  a  cer- 
tain period,  continue  to  diminish, 
and  will  ultimately  disappear.  But 
will  landlords  and  tenants  dis- 
appear ?  Will  it  be  a  result,  direct 
or  indirect,  of  improved  agriculture, 
that  each  portion  of  earth  will  be 
cultivated  by  its  owner,  who,  how- 
ever rich  he  become,  will  never 
lease  it  to  another  P 

It  may  be  said  in  conclusion  that 
Bicardo's  theory  of  rent  is  at  root 
the  same  as  his  theory  of  value. 
Both  theories  avoid  a  direct  appeal 
to  Demand,  and  take  for  cause  and 


effect  what  are  only  two  effects  of 
the  same  cause — ^Demand.  Were 
the  disciple  of  Eicardo  asked  what 
determines  the  price  of  a  loaf,  he 
would  say,  the  cost  of  producing  it. 
Were  he  asked  what  determines  the 
price  of  the  com  that  goes  to  the 
making  of  that  loaf,  he  would  con- 
sistently answer,  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing it.  Were  he  asked  what 
determines  the  amount  of  rent  paid 
for  the  soil  on  which  this  com  is 
grown,  he  would  say,  the  expense 
of  tilling  it. 

It  is  not  the  cultivation  of  a 
secondary  soil,  then,  that  gives  rent 
to  soil  of  the  best  class ;  the 
secondarv  soil  is  brought  into  cul- 
tivation t>ecause  the  first  yields  rent 
already.  The  quality  of  soil  does 
not  put  any  practical  limit  to  our 
supplying  public  demand ;  but  de- 
mand puts  the  limit  to  our  use  of 
inferior  soil. 
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0-ffiSAE  AND  CICERO.* 


Thb  almost  simultaneous  ap- 
pearance of  these  two  books,  whose 
subject-matter  so  veiy  lar^lj 
coincides,  is  what  has  induced  us 
to  place  their  titles  together  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  In  all  save 
these  coincidences,  the  two  works 
are  about  as  unlike  as  can  well  be. 
Mr.  Froude  calls  his  volume  of  4d4 
pages  a  '*  sketch,"  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  possesses  one  charac- 
teristic of  a  certain  sort  of  sketches. 
It  lacks  accuracy  of  detail;  and 
there  is  an  attempt  to  popiiQarise 
the  subject  whicn  is  constantly 
misleading  the  author,  and  irritat- 
ing the  critical  reader.  It  is  barely 
allowable,  for  instance,  for  Mr. 
Froude  to  keep  on  calling  the 
senators,  especially  those  of  the 
optimate  party,  "  noble  lords  "  and 
such  like  modem  epithets.  But 
when  he  comes  to  speak  of  patri- 
cians and  plebeians f  meaning  merely 
rich  and  poor,  he  is  passing  all 
licence  of  popular  pnraseology. 
The  legal  and  political  fiction  by 
which  Publius  Clodius  became 
eligible  for  the  tribuneship  was  by 
no  means  the  descent  of  a  ''  Clau- 
dius among  the  canaille,"  and  is 
most  inaptly  compared  to  "  a 
Howard  seeking  adoption  from  a 
shopkeeper  in  the  Strand."  If  we 
must  find  modem  analogies  for  an 
incident  which  even  in  Eoman 
history  was   unique,   the   Clodian 


adoption  might  more  fitly  be  com- 
pared to  the  election  of  Mirabeau 
as  a  Deputy  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  and 
his  choice  to  sit  in  the  popular 
chamber  rather  than  among  his 
own  noble  caste.  A  "sketch" 
of  which  this  is  one  of  the 
features,  may  be  pronounced  de- 
cidedly wanting  in  historical  per- 
spective, and  mis  is  only  one  of 
many  similar  defects  in  Mr. 
Proude's  book.  But  there  is  yet 
another  and  a  graver  fault  to  be 
found  with  this  "  sketch "  of 
Cffisar.  The  author  is  infected 
with  the  Boswellian  mania  to  a 
degree  that  would  have  made 
Boswell  himself  stare  and  gasp. 
There  is  a  schoolboy  story  of  a  lad 
who  was  asked  what  he  knew  of 
the  early  history  of  Britain.  He 
replied,  "  the  island  of  Britain  was 
inhabited  by  the  Ancient  Britons, 
who  were  a  race  of  savages  until 
they  were  invaded  by  Julius  CsBsar. 
He  was  a  civilised  man,  a  gentle^ 
man  and  a  Christian"  One  is 
almost  tempted  to  think  that  it 
was  the  same  little  boy  who  when  he 
grew  up  wrote  "  CsBsar,  a  sketch," 
only  that  Mr.  Froude,  in  his  closing 
paragraph,  goes  even  further  than 
he  did.  It  is  not  enough  that  his 
hero  is  the  greatest  of  generals  and 
statesmen ;  he  must  be  blameless 
in  private  life,  and  in  his  death  a 
sort  of  political  Messiah.   Nor  does 


*  CcBSor ;  a  Sketoh.    By  J.  A.  Fronde.    Longmans. 
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eyen  this  saids^  our  author  with- 
out a  sneer  at  tiie  age  in  which  we 
lire.  "  Ages  of  progress  and  equality 
are  as  credulous  of  evil  as  ages  of 
&ith  are  credulous  of  good,  and 
reason"  (t.e.,  Mr.  Fronde's  argu- 
ments) '^  will  not  modify  convictions 
which  do  not  originate  in  reason." 
Perhaps  it  is  not  wholly  irrelevant  to 
remark  here,  that  they  were  "  ages 
of  faith "  in  which  Caasar  had  the 
reputation  of  being  no  better  than 
he  should  be ;  and  that  Mr.  Froude 
himself  has  been  the  first  to  depict 
him  as  a  sort  of  Philistine  Saint. 

But  it  is  the  other  conspicuous 
character  of  the  latter  Eepublican 
period  who  forms  the  link  of  con- 
nection between  Mr.  Fronde's  and 
Mr.  Tyrrell's  books.  The  careers 
of  CsBsar  and  of  Cicero  were  closely 
intertwined;  the  one  cannot  be 
fully  understood  without  an  ade- 
quate study  of  the  other.  Mr. 
^rrell's  introduction  might  be  pe- 
rused with  great  advantage,  if  only 
as  an  antidote  to  Mr.  Fronde's  ex- 
travagances. It  were  but  faint 
praise  to  point  out  that  the  Dublin 
scholar  never  indulges  in  the  irre- 
levant and  inelegant  modernisms  of 
the  Oxford  historian.  The  simplicity 
of  his  style  is  only  the  echo  of  the 
soberness  of  his  thought;  and 
when  he  does  venture  upon  a 
modem  illustration,  it  is  always 
pertinent  and  apt.  Thus  "Tear 
em,  the  ex-Consul,"  is  a  real 
e<}uivalent  for  cyrdcus  coruularis. 
Cicero  was  no  cynic,  either  in  the 
G-reek  or  the  English  sense  of  the 
word.  But  he  was  precisely  what 
Mr.  Eoebuck  meant  when  he  called 
himself  *'  Tear  'em ;"  so  that  Mr. 
Tyrrell  has  most  happily  hit  the 
true  meaning  of  the  passage.  The 
only  modem  allusion  in  this  edition 
of  the  letters  to  which  serious  ex- 
ception can  be  taken  is  calling 
CfiBsar  the  "  Creator  of  France."  We 
may  safely  leave  our  Ciceronian 
editor  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  this 
description  withProfessorlVeeman, 


and    turning  away   from   merely 
verbal  and  lormal  criticism,  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  common  sub- 
ject-matter  of  both  these  works. 
The    character    and    position    of 
Cicero  is  the  point  of  contact :  and 
here  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  a  prifnd  facie  presumption  in 
Mr.   Tyrrell's  favour,  because  of 
the  sobriety  and  moderation  of  his 
estimate.    In  Mr.   IVoude's  view 
Cicero  was  on  the  wrong  side,  and 
no  sneers  or  disparaging  sentences 
are  too  bad  for  him.      '<  Nature 
half-made  a  great  man,  and  left 
him  uncompleted."     He  was  "a 
tragic  combination  of  magnificent 
talents,  high    aspirations,   and    a 
true  desire  to  do  right,  with  an  in- 
firmity of  purpose,  and  a  latent  in- 
sincerity of  character  which  neu- 
tralised, and  could  almost  make 
us    forget    his    nobler  qualities." 
"  Cicero's   natural   place    was    at 
Csesar's  side:  but  to  CsBsar  alone 
of  his  contemporaries  he  was  con- 
scious   of     an     inferiority    which 
was  intolerable   to  him.    In    his 
own    eyes    he    was    always    the 
first   person."     "  Supreme    as    an 
orator  he  could  always  be ;  and  an 
order  of  things  was  therefore  most 
desirable  where  oratory  held  the 
highest  place."    There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  truth  in  all  this.    Cicero 
was  assuredly  a  very  vain  man; 
and    he   attached    probably  a  far 
higher  value  to  his  oratorical  and 
literary   ^wers    than    they    were 
really  entitled  to.    But  Cicero  was 
neither  a  trimmer  nor  a  time  server. 
Mr.  Tvrrell  has  very  clearly  shown 
how  these  charges  of  inconsistency 
arose,  and    what    were    the    real 
facts  of    the  case.     Cicero's  first 
entrance  upon  public  life  was  in  the 
capacity  of  an  advocate ;  and  every 
advocate  is  bound  by  his  briefs. 
It  is  quite  possible  Uiat  he  may 
have  had  some  difficulty  at  first  in 
choosing  his  side  in  politics  :  but  it 
is  abundantly  manifest  that  once 
he   had  chosen,  he  stuck   to   his 
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party  with  unswerving  loyalty.  Mr. 
Tyrrell  has  a  comparatiyely  easy 
task  in  showing  this.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  reduce  the  historical 
perspective  of  the  picture  into  its 
true  contemporary  proportions. 

We  know  that  events  and  charac- 
ters of  the  most  momentous  impor- 
tance iQ  history  appeared  in  an 
utterly  different  light  to  those  who 
witnessed  them ;  and  perhaps  of  no 
period  in  history  is  this  so  true  as 
of  the  period  of  Caesar  and  Cicero. 
Ceesar's  real  greatness  was  hardly  un- 
derstood until  he  was  dead ;  Cicero 
had  been  for  many  years  the  fore- 
most figure  in  domestic  politics,  as 
Pompeius  had  been  in  foreign  affairs. 
There  is  nothing  surprising  in  the 
fact,  if  it  were  a  fact,  that  Cicero 
sincerely  believed  himself  wiser  as 
a  politician  than  Caesar,  and  held 
that  in  standing  by  the  Boman 
Constitution  as  it  had  been  handed 
down  to  him  he  was  doing  not 
only  the  right  thing,  but  the  safe 
thing.  Why  should  not  Caesar 
have  been  only  another  Sulla  P 

Mr.  Tyrrell,  then,  appears  to  us 
to  have  taken  a  juster  view  of  the 
character  and  position  both  of 
Caesar  and  of  Cicero  than  Mr. 
Froude  has  done ;  and  ia  so  far, 
to  have  fulfilled  better  his  duty  as 
a  biographer.  The  task  of  the 
historian  he  did  not  assume.  Mr. 
Froude  has  assumed  not  only  that, 
but  the  task  of  the  political  phi- 
losopher as  well.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  see  how  he  has  performed 
them. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  make  out 
an  ingenious  parallel  between 
Boman  affairs,  social  and  political, 
and  those  of  our  own  age  and 
country.  But  these  comparisons 
are  misleading;  and  at  best  they 
can  help  us  to  understand  history 
only  on  the  condition  that  the 
essential  differences  in  the  situa- 
tions be  not  lost  sight  of.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  when  the 
resemblances    are  mainly  on  the 


surface,  and  the  essential  diffe- 
rences hidden  and  deep  seated ; 
and  this  is  what  we  maintain  in 
regard  to  the  parallel  between  the 
Boman  and  the  British  empires. 
At  every  point  we  may  perceive  the 
intrinsic  divergences  which  vitiate 
the  superficial  likeness.  The  scep- 
ticism of  English  society  is  as 
unlike  Boman  scepticism,  as  Eng- 
lish Christianity  is  unlike  the 
worship  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
The  vices  and  weaknesses  of  Boman 
society  were  not  the  same  as  those 
of  our  day,  save  in  so  far  as  they 
both  were  human.  The  bored 
aristocrat  of  Borne  gloated  over 
his  gladiators ;  ours  at  worst  mas- 
sacre pigeons  at  Hurlingham,  while 
those  who  have  anything  in  them 
kill  their  ennui  by  tracking  moose 
in  Canadian  snows,  slaying  tigers 
in  Indian  jomgles,  or  steering  a 
yacht  amid  the  icebergs  of  the 
Polar  Sea.  The  gambler,  the  pro- 
fligate, and  the  mere  dileUante  or 
loimger,  are  alike,  it  is  true,  in  all 
ages ;  but  it  is  only  the  panegyrist 
of  every  age  except  his  own,  who 
would  assert  or  insinuate  that  these 
classes  form  the  staple  of  high 
society.  Equally  inaccurate  is  Mr. 
Froude's  way  of  writing  about 
politics  pro  per.  The  Government  of 
Kome  was  never  at  any  time 
strictly  to  be  described  as  constitu- 
tional. It  was  a  civic  democracy, 
on  the  one  hand  continually 
struggling  against  the  Senatorial 
oligarchy,  and  on  the  other  usurp- 
ing power  over  subject  cities  and 
regions.  The  Senate  was  not  a 
House  of  Lords,  nor  an  Upper 
Chamber  in  any  constitutional 
sense  ;  and  the  Assembly  of  Tribes, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  was  in  no 
wise  analogous  to  any  Legislative 
assembly  now  known,  except  in  some 
small  and  primitive  Swiss  cantons. 
For  a  century  before  Caesar's  time, 
as  Mr.  Froude  himself  has  shown, 
the  Boman  polity  became  a  Govern- 
ment by  coups  d^etat ;  therein  resem- 
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bling  what  the  last  three  genera- 
tions have  seen  of  France,  rather 
than  anything  in  the  history  of  more 
law-abiding  countries. 

The  burden  of  empire  had  some- 
thing, though  not  everything,  to  do 
with  this,  for  the  main  difficulty, 
no  doubt,  was  to  reconcile  the  su- 
premacy of  Rome  with  freedom  in 
the  provinces.  Athens  had  failed 
in  a  not  dissimilar  task,  and  the 
Athenian  democracy  had  been 
ruined  along  with  her  supremacy. 
Boman  supremacy  was  destined  to 
survive,  "diough  the  democracy 
perished;  but  in  both  cases  the 
mischief  supervened  just  because 
the  governments  were  not  constitu- 
tional. It  is  certainly  true  that  the 
government  of  subject  races  con- 
stitutes a  serious  difficulty  in  our 
own  polity ;  but  this  is  precisely 
because  the  spirit  of  our  polity  in 
dealing  with  such  races  is  so  widely 
different  from  the  Roman  spirit.  In 
spite  of  the  eloquence  of  Burke  and 
Sheridan,  Warren  Hastings  never 
was  a  Verres :  and  Warren  Hastings 
was  more  like  a  Eoman  proconsul 
than  any  other  English  provincial 
governor  has  ever  been.  At  no 
period  of  English  history  has 
oppression  of  subject  races  ever 
been  tolerated  by  home  opinion, 
and  it  is  less  tolerated  than  ever 
in  this  age,  which  Mr.  Froude 
likens  to  the  age  of  Yerres  and 
of  Oluentius.  If  England  is  des- 
tined to  make  shipwreck  on  the 
same  reef  that  destroyed  Boman 
freedom,  it  will  not  be  because  of 
Boman  steering.  Our  danger  lies 
rather  in  a  too  philanthropic  spirit, 
in  being  too  ready  both  to  assume 
that  we  know  how  to  promote 
human  happiness,  and  also  to  take 
upon  ourselves  the  task  of  carrying 
out  our  own  views.  This  may  con- 
stitute a  serious  danger — ^we  for 
our  part  believe  it  does ;  but  it  is  a 
danger  to  which  neither  the  Boman 
Bepublic  nor  the  Boman  Empire 
was  ever  exposed. 


And  in  dealing  with  this  aspect 
of  the  question  we  must  never 
forget  that  the  subject  races  of  the 
Boman  Empire  were  much  more 
nearly  on  the  Boman  level  than 
our  own  subject  races  are.  The 
Greeks  and  even  the  peoples  of 
Asia  Minor  were  actually  Jbhe 
superiors  of  Bome  in  civilisa&on. 

"  GrsBcia  capta  feros  victores  cepit, 

et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio." 

The  Spaniards  and  Q-auls  cer- 
tainly did  not  differ  from  Bomans 
as  Hindoos  differ  from  Englishmen ; 
and  Hindoos  are  the  most  civilised 
of  our  inferior  races.  Thus  not 
only  did  the  Bomans  never  try  to 
improve  the  condition  of  their  sub- 
jects, save  by  barelv  preventing 
wars  ;  but  if  they  had  tried  it  they 
would  have  been  met  by  difficulties 
which  after  nineteen  centuries  have 
not  yet  been  surmounted. 

These  speculations  are  leading 
us  somewhat  away  from  the  main 
purport  of  our  remarks.  Mr. 
Froude's  political  Jeremiad  is  after 
all  very  unlikely  to  do  any  great 
harm,  nor  can  his  unfavourable 
estimate  of  Cicero  seriously  damage 
the  orator  in  the  eyes  of  scholars 
whose  judgment  is  founded  on 
evidence  rather  than  prejudice. 
The  Dublin  Professor  of  Latin  has 
done  good  service  in  putting  before 
the  scholastic  world  a  true  pre- 
sentation of  the  great  Boman 
advocate.  Of  the  work  done  by 
Mr.  Tyrrell  in  editing  the  letters 
we  have  not  at  present  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak.  We  may  state, 
however,  that  the  volume  under 
review  is  only  a  portion  of  a 
larger  work,  and  if  the  promise  of 
this  instalment  be  fulfilled,  litera- 
ture will  be  enriched  by  an  edition 
of  Cicero  Correspondence  which 
will  bear  the  mark  at  once  of 
patient  research  .  and  of  brilliant 
and  elegant  scholarship. 
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FASHIONABLE    CRAZES. 


The  star  of  the  Com^die  Fran9ais6 
will  probably  carry  back  to  Paris 
some  rather  mixed  impressions  of 
English  society  and  the  English 
public.  Gifted  with  some  obser- 
vational powers,  she  has  had  abun- 
dant and  varied  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  them  during  her 
stay  in  this  country,  and  she  may 
certainly  say  that  in  her  own  brief 
personal  experience  she  has  attested 
the  fickleness  of  the  populace 
towards  the  objects  of  its  attach- 
ment. The  youngest  in  order  of 
election,  the  foremost  in  point  of 
genuine  artistic  merit,  of  the 
famous  body  of  players,  she  came 
to  London  in  company  with  her 
fellow-comedians  some  few  weeks 
ago,  and  almost  from  the  moment 
that  she  entered  the  metropolis 
became  the  object  of  the  most 
remarkable  fashionable  excitement 
of  the  season.  It  was  darkly  whis- 
pered that  Mademoiselle  was  by  no 
means  unwilling  to  be  carried  upon 
this  tide  into  the  staring  gaze  of 
society.  Be^that  as  it  may,  she  did 
most  assuredly  sup  to  the  full  on 
the  freely-scattered  favotirs  of  the 
metropolis;  and  if  before  her  de- 
parture the  favours  were  flung  with 
a  ruder  hand,  and  not  unaccom- 
panied with  the  indignity  of  jest, 
well,  Mile.  Bernhardt  received  a 
lesson  which,  if  of  a  philosophic 
turn  of  mind,  she  may  find  of  some 
value  during  the  remainder  of  a 
brilliant  artistic  career.  For  a 
while,  enough  could  not  be  made 
of  her ;  she  was  overwhelmed  with 
applause — ^most  deservedly  won — 
at  the  theatre;  she  was  fSted  in 


private,  and  lionised  at  fashionable 
parties.  Great  personages  craved 
the  honour  of  an  introduction,  and 
went,  it  is  said,  weak  at  the  knees 
on  being  presented.  Her  name 
was  on  every  tongue,  one  heard  it 
in  the  street,  in  the  railway 
carriage,  at  the  dinner  table,  in  the 
pauses  between  the  responses  at 
church.  Herself,  her  acting,  her 
pictures,  her  sculpture,  were  the 
common  theme  of  polite  conversa- 
tion ;  and  her  stall  at  the  Bazaar 
was  besieged  by  Boyal  person- 
ages who  laid  down  "  a  roll  of 
bank-notes  "  for  a  picture  and  a 
pair  of  white  kittens  in  a  basket. 
But  the  voice  of  envy  was  already 
abroad,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
we  were  roundly  told  that  we  had 
made  too  much  of  Mademoiselle, 
and  were  standing  ridiculously  in 
the  eyes  of  our  Parisian  neigh- 
bours, who  thought  we  had  gone 
crazy  over  their  favourite  of  the 
Theatre  Fran9ais.  And  then  our 
ardour  began  to  cool  a  littie,  and 
small  malicious  paragraphs  found 
their  way  into  the  *'  high-class  *' 
journals,  and  we  began  to  have  un- 
comfortable doubts  whether  we  had 
not  given  way  to  undue  sentimen- 
talily,  which  the  straight-spoken  did 
not  hesitate  to  call  "  gush."  The 
inevitable  reaction  followed,  and 
Mademoiselle,  in  packing  up  her 
wardrobe,  f  oomd  us  not  so  nice  or  so 
generous  as  when  she  had  opened 
it  to  take  out  the  robes  of  Dona  Sol 
some  few  weeks  before. 

The  Parisians  had  the  truth  of 
it,  when  they  said  or  thought  we 
had  gone  crazy  over  their  troupe 
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of  players — ^not  Mile.  Bemliardt 
alone,  out  the  entire  company  en- 
joyed, for  a  fuU  month— a  long 
while  for  sodetj  to  worship— the 
idolatry  of  the  fashionable  world. 
Their  coming  was  hailed  as  a  new 
excitement,  and  Mr.  HoUingshead 
— shrewdest  and  most  enterprising 
of  managers — deseryed  the  success 
which  we  trust  attended  his  yen- 
ture,  for  gauging  so  accurately  the 
probable  f eelmgs  of  his  patrons. 

Society  is  but  a  child  in  taking 
its  pleasures,  for  it  pursues  them 
with  all  the  intemperate  heat  of 
childhood,  and  is  tired  of  them,  and 
throws  them  away  as  soon.  Some 
fresh  delight  is  always  being 
sought  to  replace  that  which  has 
begun  to  pall.  Eyeiy  month  an 
old  doll  is  disgraced  and  a  new  one 
set  up  in  its  stead.  For  two  or 
three  weeks  the  pink  cheeks  and 
flaxen  locks  amuse  and  are  petted; 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  its 
eyes  are  put  out,  and  its  hair 
pulled  off,  and  before  three  weeks 
are  out  its  nose  is  slit,  and  it  is 
cast  aside  with  as  much  lack  of 
ceremony  as  the  Neapolitan  sailors 
use  towards  their  wooden  idols 
when  a  storm  comes  on,  and  the 
deity  declines  to  interfere  in  pre- 
serying  them  from  its  fury. 

Society's  doll  takes  many  forms. 
Yesterday  it  was  old  china  and 
sixteenth-century  furniture ;  still 
more  recently  French  poodles,  per- 
forming birds,  and  the  Celestial 
embassy;  to  day  it  has  been  a 
French  player,  to-morrow  it  may 
be  an  interesting  Old  Bailey  hero, 
or  a  silk  stocking  with  clocks  of  a 
new  pattern.  The  feeling  of  bore- 
dom is  at  the  root  of  the  intem- 
perate haste  with  which  each  new 
pleasure  is  sought,  found,  enjoyed, 
and  flung  behind.  Society,  Dored 
to  death  with  life,  seeks  eyery 
means  of  killing  time.  Life  is  so 
full  of  weariness  to  those  who  do 
not  understand  it  aright;  and  its 
sources    of   true  pleasure,  neyer 


found  by  those  who  liye  professedly 
for  pleasure's  sake,  are  belieyed  not 
to  exist,  so  the  time  is  spent  in 
deyising  artificial  joys.  The  lesser 
amusements,  which  afford  ample 
recreation  to  the  workers,  are  soon 
exhausted  by  the  idle;  and  while 
the  former  go  through  life  dis- 
coyering  some  fresh,  simple  pas- 
time which  satisfies  the  brief  period 
allowed  by  nature  for  wholesome 
pleasurable  exercise,  the  latter,  who 
exist  but  to  please  themselyes, 
arriye  quickly  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  and  lookiag  oyer,  find  only 
boredom  and  ennuL 

Society  has  its  perennial  amuse- 
ments which  follow  one  another  in 
succession,  and  continue  to  be  par- 
taken of  eyen  when  their  freshness 
has  faded  and  died.  There  are  the 
eyents  of  the  season  which  must  be 
attended,  though  attendance  is  a 
duty  as  often  as  a  pleasure.  Who 
would  think  of  omitting  Ascot  P 
but  Ascot,  the  reporters  told  us, 
was  a  terribly  dull  affair  this  year, 
and  it  appeared  that  the  weather 
was  not  wholly  responsible. 
Fashion  is  an  exacting  mistress, 
as  her  yotaries  sometimes  acknow- 
ledge in  the  secret  comers  of  their 
hearts.  Slayes  indeed,  not  in 
name,  but  in  foct,  are  they  who 
confess  her  sway.  "British  en- 
durance," and  "British  pluck," 
are  cant  terms  in  the  mouths  of 
the  common-place  political  orator, 
but  they  are  not  deyoid  of  meaning 
when  applied  to  the  habitual  exist- 
ences of  many  of  the  upholders 
and  professors  of  Fashion.  She  is 
hardest  upon  her  subjects  in  the 
arts  connected  with  their  personal 
beautification,  and  there  is  martyr- 
dom, heroically  endured,  inyolyed 
in  the  getting  up  of  a  fine  lady. 
The  ladies,  by  the  way,  with  whom 
it  is  customary  to  associate  the  ex- 
trayagances  oi  the  toilette,  haye  of 
late  been  almost  outdone  by  the 
other  sex.  So  silly  a  craze  as  that 
which  has  obtained   for   its  fol- 
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lowers  the  class-name  of  the 
"crutch  and  toothpick  school," 
would  be  unworthy  of  notice  in  the 
pages  of  an  J  magazine  were  it  not 
the  very  illustration  here  needed. 
The  spectacle  of  the  aristocratic 
youth  of  England  walking  with 
the  assistance  of  ebon-handled 
"crutch"  walking  sticks,  and 
flourishing  toothpicks  which  are 
useless  save  as  an  essential  portion 
of  the  badge,  is  not  comely,  and 
finds  place  here  only  as  an  ab- 
surdity which  was  really  likely  to 
grow  into  an  institution  until  the 
more  sensible  portion  of  the  com- 
munity made  a  huge  joke  of  the 
affair,  and  fairly  laughed  the 
foolish  youths  out  of  their  crutches 
and  their  toothpicks.  But  this 
was  scarcely  a  more  ludicrous 
fashion  than  that  which  prevailed 
during  the  early  part  of  last 
winter,  when  in  the  bitter  days  of 
November  the  fiat  went  forth  that 
great  coats  were  not  to  be  worn, 
and  that  whoso  did  not  go  clad  as 
in  the  days  of  summer,  and  wear 
his  trousers  turned  high  above  the 
ankle  on  the  driest  of  days,  could 
present  no  claim  to  rank  as  a  man 
of  fashion.  So,  during  the  days  of 
east  winds,  and  when  the  streets 
were  destitute  of  a  speck  of  mud, 
heroic  youths  might  have  been 
seen  shivering  along  in  their  high- 
buttoned  coats,  and  with  their 
nether  garments  turned  up  far 
above  the  top  of  their  boots — a 
sight  for  gods  and  men.  Shade  of 
Anstophajies,  what  matter  for 
satire!  But  now  even  satire  has 
become  stale,  for  the  foibles  of 
idlers  repeat  themselves  with  almost 
as  much  monotony  as  the  antics  of 
nursery  children.  Dress  is  a  per- 
manent amusement,  which  revives 
as  each  season  dies  and  a  new  one 
commences. 

The  milder  games  at  which 
society  plays,  have,  for  the  most 
part,  a  longer  run  of  favour  than 
those  of  the  more  extravagant  kind, 


a  fact  which  is  instructive  as  seem- 
ing to  show  that  simplicity,  and  not 
extravagance,  is  the  basis  of 
all  healthy  natural  enjoyment. 
Croquet,  say  some  of  a  cynical  turn, 
owed  much  of  its  charm  to  the 
opportunities  which  were  afEorded 
for  flirtation  (leaving  Balmoral 
boots  entirely  out  of  the  question)  ; 
but,  wherever  the  attraction  lay,  it 
is  sufiSicient  that  a  pleasant  and 
innocent  pastime  held  its  own  for 
many  years,  and  has  but  recently 
given  way  to  another  as  simple  and 
irreproachable  as  itself.  It  would 
be  rash  to  attempt  to  set  a  limit  to 
the  reign  of  lawn  tennis ;  but,  if  we 
may  take  as  representative,  the 
opinion  of  the  eminent  legislator 
who,  on  throwing  down  his  bat  at 
the  end  of  his  weekly  game,  ex- 
claimed, "  IVe  nothing  more  to  live 
for  but  Saturday  next,"  this  game 
has  commenced  an  enduring  exist- 
ence. 

It  is  when  fashion  takes  artistic 
flights,  enjoins  upon  her  followers 
to  go  in  for  what  they  term  "  high 
art,"  that  her  follies  come  into 
greater  prominence.  A  concert  of 
classical  music  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  is  unquestionably  a  treat  to 
the  student  who  understands  and 
is  able  to  appreciate  the  trying 
passages  of  the  master ;  but,  if  we 
would  but  confess  it,  it  is  rather 
tedious  work  to  us  who  have  no 
souls  for  anything  higher  than 
Offenbach,  Lecocq,  and  Mr.  Sulli- 
van. So,  too,  it  is  fitting  that  on 
occasions  we  should  patronise  read- 
ings from  Shakespeare  and  the 
favourite  poets;  and  if  at  these 
times  the  fan  is  more  useful  as  a 
concealer  of  yawns  than  as  an 
allayer  of  heat,  and  if  in  a  moment 
of  inadvertence  we  look  up  from  the 
pages  of  the  novel  (it  is  covered  in 
brown  paper,  and  looks  like  a  copy 
of  the  text)  to  applaud  in  the  wrong 
place,  what  can  be  said  but  that 
Nature  watches  her  opportunity, 
and  gets  her  own  cyni^  fun  out 
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of  fashion  when  she  has  the  chance, 
laughing  inaudiblj  behind  her 
screen. 

Anything  may  become  a  craze  if 
society  will  but  pursue  it  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time.  When 
the  leaders  of  the  sheep  flock  have 
pushed  through  the  gap,  the  tag- 
rags  and  bob-tailed  animals  mujst 
scratch  their  wool  off  in  squeezing 
and  jostling  through  the  same, 
howeyer  narrow  and  painful. 
While  the  idol  is  in  favour  it  is 
heaped  with  offerings  ;  and  the 
indiscriminating  worship  of  the 
multitude  who  cling  about  the 
skirt  of  society,  and  would  fain 
count  themselves  as  belonging  to 
it,  stimulates  and  keeps  alive  the 
popular  interest  long  after  it  has 
died  amongst  the  original  devotees. 
The  mania  for  excitement  has  taken 
some  curious  developments  within 
recent  times,  and  has  been  most 
lately  expressed  in  an  unwonted 
zeal  for  church  going.  Bonnets 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  neither 
is  it  aesthetic  music,  anthems,  or 
intonings  by  eligible  ciuutes.  No, 
society  has  taken  to  going  to 
church  to  hear  the  sermon.  It 
sounds  incredible,  if  we  bear  in 
mind  the  character  attributed  to 
the  fashionable  world,  and  re- 
member the  genuine,  if  unnatural, 
dread  with  which  it  has  invariably 
regarded  the  pulpit ;  but  it  is  true, 
nevertheless.  The  fact  is  that  we 
have  a  school  of  preachers  at  the 
present  day  whose  success  has  lain 
in  attracting  as  real  listeners  to 
their  discourses  precisely  that  class 
whose  spiritual  state  has  afforded 
to  preachers  of  another  order  texts 
for  some  very  fiery  and  denuncia- 
tory eloquence.  True,  the  popular 
preacher,  as  he  is  called,  takes  a 
somewhat  different  standpoint,  and 
has  dropped  brimstone  and  the  lake 
as  efficacious  arguments,  but  he,  no 
less  than  his  Evangelical  brother, 
has  made  the  folHes  of  society 
the  staple  of    his  addresses,  and 


the  remarkable  thing  is  that 
society  has  gone  to  him,  and  con- 
tinues to  go,  and  listens  with 
apparent  earnestness  to  the  ex- 
position of  its  evil  ways.  Perhaps 
the  secret  of  the  power  which  the 
new  preachers  have  wielded  with 
undoubted  effect  lies  in  this,  that, 
while  no  more  in  earnest  than 
those  whose  faith,  if  deeper,  is 
unquestionably  narrower,  they 
have  seen  a  practical  application 
of  Biblical  truths  to  present  social 
wants  and  conditions  which  the 
others  fail  to  recognise,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  reach  their  hearers 
by  dwelling  less  upon  points  of 
dogma  or  doctrine  than  upon  those 
broader  and  more  intimate  ques- 
tions which  press  closely  upon  the 
daily  life  of  the  age.  The  utter- 
ances of  the  modem  Broad  Church 
pulpit  ore  certainly  not  flavoured 
with  dogma,  and  there  are  times 
when  more  rigid  readings  would 
seem  desirable,  but  congregations 
have  been  gathered  and  held 
together  whom  the  old  style  of 
preaching  was  powerless  to  attract. 
The  phenomenon  of  churches  filled 
with  fashionable  congregations 
whose  real  interest  is  in  the 
sermon,  is  a  novel  one ;  it  may  have 
permanent  elements  or  not. 

There  has  been  in  certain  cases  a 
little  too  much  warmth  and  hurry 
in  the  devotion  of  fashion  to  wear 
a  lasting  appearance.  When  Mr. 
Beecher,  for  instance,  was  last  in 
this  country,  tickets  for  admission 
to  his  preachings  were  bought  up  by 
speculators  and  sold  at  a  premium 
outside  Exeter  Hall;  and  during 
recent  seasons,  at  a  fashionabli 
West-end  church,  in  which  the 
seating  space  is  limited,  persons 
have  had  to  be  accommodated  wiUi 
stools  handed  down  the  aisles  out 
of  pews.  This  is  almost  suggestive 
of  the  popular  nights  at  esteblish- 
ments  of  a  secular  and  musical 
character.  It  appears,  too,  that 
where  fashion  runs  after  a  preacher, 
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the  preacher  knows  how  to  set  a 
price  upon  himself.  We  have 
amongst  ns  at  present  a  reverend 
gentleman  from  America  who 
travels  the  comitry  with  an  agent, 
and  drops  sermons  at  various  towns 
for  the  sum  of  «£100  per  sermon. 
The  agent  "knows  tlus  is  a  big 

price,"  but  urges  that  "  Dr. is 

a  great  man;"  and  adds  with 
imctuous  suasion  that  the  prize 
divine  is  obliged  to  keep  up  the 
price  in  order  "  to  raise  a  fund  to 
carry  out  a  Christian  work"  con- 
nected with  his  church  on  the  other 
side  the  Atlantic.  Keeping  the 
Christian  work  well  in  view,  perhaps 
the  Doctor's  terms  are  moderate; 
one  should  remember  the  Christian 
work. 

The  dwellers  in  the  higher  circles 
of  fashion  are  to  be  found  descend- 
ing to  a  very  material,  not  to  say  a 
low,  plane  sometimes  in  the  search 
for  pleasurable  excitement ;  society 
elbowing  its  way  to  the  police- 
court  and  crowding  the  dirty 
benches  of  the  Old  Bailey  or  the 
Bichmond  Sessions  House,  offers  a 
sight  calculated  to  awaken  some 
speculative  interest.  The  dregs  of 
the  cup  of  natural  pleasure  must  be 
nearly  wrung  out  when  one  turns 
in  for  a  draught  at  the  criminal 
court.  We  boast  that  we  have 
emerged  from  the  semi-barbaric 
state  in  which  bull-baiting,  cock- 
fighting,  prize-fighting  were  national 
sports,  into  a  high  and  dry  atmo- 
sphere of  civilised  amusement ;  and 
a  comparison  of  pleasure-rolls  of 
to-day  and  of  a  hundred  years  ago 
would  probably  be  creditable  to  this 
generation ;  but  the  bull-ring,  the 
cock-pit,  and  the  pugilistic  circle 
did  not  always  contain  scenes  which 
reflected  more  discredit  on  the 
tastes  of  a  civilised  community  than 
those  which  have  been  witnessed  in 
modem  days  during  the  progress  of 
a  few  famous  triaLi.  ProlHtbly  in 
the  height  of  the  contest  the  bull 
and  the  dogs,  or  the  steel-spurred 


cocks,  didpiot  take  much  thought  of 
the  spectators,  or  were  at  any  rate 
nerved  by  their  shouts ;  but  it  has 
not  been  calculated  to  what  extent 
the  sufiEerings  of  the  creature  in  the 
dock  who  waits  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  are  increased  by  the  callous 
stajre,  the  bets,  the  jokes  of  the 
fashionable  crowd  who  fill  in  the 
tedious  pauses  in  the  trial  with  the 
solace  of  a  novel  or  the  lunch 
basket.  It  is  said — ^with  how  much 
truth  we  do  not  pretend  to  know — 
that  no  mean  portion  of  the  sheriff's 
time  is  occupied  in  refusing  the 
applications  of  genteel  persons  to 
be  present  at  the  executions  of 
criminals.  The  modem  Lord 
Tomnoddy  must  kill  his  time 
somehow. 

The  appetite  for  sensationalism 
has  given  rise  to  some  entirely  new 
society  amusements.  With  un- 
limited pay,  or  unlimited  credit 
(which  to  society  often  means  the 
same  thing),  one  may  have,  Mr. 
Buskin  tells  us,  unlimited  play  ; 
and  society  is  generally  liberal  with 
some  kind  of  reward  to  those  who 
cater  for  its  amusement.  Recently 
we  have  seen  physical  endurance 
exalted  into  a  kind  of  sport  for  the 
multitude,  and  thousand  -  mile 
walkers  have  occupied  a  large 
share  of  public  favour.    Fame, 


"  dirty  idol  of  th6  biainleBS  crowd/* 

is  likely  to  be  held  in  cheap  esteem 
by  all  worthy  persons,  when  it  may 
be  purchased  by  swimming  the 
Channel,  by  walking  one  thousand 
miles  in  one  thousand  hours, 
by  painting  one's  house -front 
scarlet,  or  by  being  wrongfully 
shut  into  a  lunatic  asylum.  Be- 
putations  are  easily  made  nowa- 
days, thanks  to  the  new-doll  craze 
of  society. 

Bather  later  in  the  dav,  gene- 
rally, the  would-be  fasnionable 
world  comes  lumbering  after  the 
fashionable  world  in  the  endeavour 
to  follow  its  lead.    When  Belgravia 
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develops  a  sudden  taste  for  minia- 
ture marble  statuary,  Brixton  and 
Clapham  adorn  thieir  chimney- 
pieces  with  plaster-of-Paris  casts. 
Skilled  imitative  workers  in  the 
dingy  quarters  of  East  London 
turn  out  cheap  wares  after  the 
originals  of  Paris  and  Berlin.  The 
lower  world  has  its  fashionable 
orators,  its  popular  preachers,  its 
new  patterns  in  dress,  and,  while 
the  West-end  drawing-rooms  are 
in  raptures  over  a  newly-imported 
singer,  they  are  celebrating  the 
praises  in  the  music-halls  of  the 
East  of  "  The  Flying  Wonder  of  the 
World,"  or  the  "  Whitechapel 
Ariel.''  So  it  is  with  all  the  toys 
which  are  invented  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  society:  sooner  or  later 
cheap  imitations  of  them  are 
fashioned  for  the  lesser  people.  A 
year  or  two  ago  a  smart  journalist 
returned  from  America,  where  he 
had  the  idea,  and  launched  upon 
the  current  of  the  fashionable  world 
the  first  of  those  racy  records  of  its 
sayings  and  doings  which  since 
their  multiplication  have  become 
known  as  the  "  Society  journals." 
The  idea  of  the  scheme  was  foreign 
to  this  country,  and  the  working  of 
it  out  involved  some  curious  prying 
methods,  which  were  at  first  the 
subject  of  caustic  criticism ;  but  as, 
when  one's  hours  hang  heavily, 
there  have  been  few  more  favourite 
methods  of  enlivening  them  than 
the  practice  of  discussing  one's 
friends,  and  inventing,  where  truth 
was  not  to  be  had,  details  of  their 
domestic  concerns,  the  new  style  of 
literature  which  dealt  with 
material  of  this  kind,  grew  into 
favour  rapidly.  One  journal  after 
another,  conducted  on  similar  prin- 
ciples, sprang  up,  and  society  was 
flooded  with  gossip  concerning  cele- 
brities and  nobodies  at  home  and 
abroad,  fashionable  roida,  and  the 
details  of  the  newest  ball  dresses, 
till  the  functions  of  a  certain 
morning  chronicler    of   high    life 


seemed  likely  to  be  superseded.  The 
thing  became  a  pest,  and  the  sight 
of  one  or  two  special  reporters  who 
"did"  the  accounts  of  the  big 
people  at  home  began  to  be  re- 
garded with  horror  by  the  big  per* 
sonages  from  whom  the  favour  of 
an  interview  with  "  our  commis- 
sioner "  was  solicited.  The  "  society 
journals  "  were  enough ;  but  the  last 
few  months  have  witnessed  the 
inrush  of  a  host  of  penny  imita- 
tions— cheap,  sensational,  and  un- 
wholesome. The  originals  are  fre- 
quently objectionable,  the  copies 
invariably  nauseous.  The  most 
comfortable  reflection  upon  them  is 
that,  being  of  fungus  growth,  they 
are  subject  to  the  mw  of  fungi,  and 
if  not  blighted  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  healthy  public  opinion,  will 
perish  in  time  of  their  own  nasti- 
ness.  There  is  almost  always  some 
method  in  the  madness  of  society, 
a  certain  inborn  and  inherent  sense 
of  taste  corrects  its  wildest  indul- 
gences ;  but  when  the  mania  spreads 
amongst  the  outer  herd  it  knows  no 
check. 

The  sesthetic  craze  prevalent  just 
now  presents  some  noteworthy 
aspects.  Not  very  long  ago,  Mr. 
Du  Maurier,  in  Pttno^,  drew  a  clever 
fanciful  sketch  of  a  youth  hope- 
lessly given  over  to  the  thraldom  of 
aBsthetic  intensity,  who,  in  extrava- 
gant costume,  and  surrounded  by 
art  furniture  of  most  artistic 
pattern,  with  periodicals  and  books 
only  of  the  last  century,  had  cut 
himself  off  from  the  external  world, 
and  was  endeavouring  to  live  in  the 
times  of  his  grandfather.  The 
picture  was  taken  as  an  amusing 
caricature  of  an  extreme  of 
fashionable  esstheticism  which  had 
not  then  been  reached;  but  it 
appears  that  the  &ncy  of  the 
artist  only  carried  him  a  few  weeks 
ahead  of  society,  for  there  is  at  this 
moment,  not  unknown  to  a  small 
portion  of  the  world,  a  circle  of  en- 
thusiEusts  whO|  dissatisfied  with  the 
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days  in  which  fate  has  compelled 
them  to  live,  have  yoluntarily 
retired  to  a  comitry  mansion  in  an 
attempt  to  realise  amongst  them- 
selves the  life  of  the  period  of 
good  Queen  Annet  One  may  read 
nothing  more  modem  than  the 
*'  Spectator ;"  one  must  talk  the  lan- 
guage of  Addison;  one  must  abjure 
Sbiought  or  mention  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  one 
must  conform  in  dress,  as  in  man- 
ners, to  the  age  of  Marlborough. 
Visitors  from  the  outer  world  are 
not,  it  is  said,  admitted  within  the 
doors  until  the  porteress  at  the 
lodge  has  robed  them  in  fitting 
costume.  Betirement  for  great 
and  noble  purposes  from  the  noise 
and  stifling  influences  of  the  world 
has  been  practised  by  men  in  all 
ages,  in  all  countries:  egotistic 
barring  of  oneself  against  the 
kindly  companionship  of  the  world 
in  a  selfish  atmosphere  of  false 
affected  art,  is  something  new.  The 
artistic  life  does  not  dwell  in 
mumming  dresses,  in  musty  books, 
in  the  jargon  of  a  little  clique  of 
foolish  pedants.  These  are  the 
extremes  of  sBstheticism.  Milder 
expressions  of  the  fashion  are  to 
be  seen  in  most  of  the  well-known 
drawing  rooms  in  London,  and 
most  favourably  at  the  hour  of 
the  day  which  is  devoted  to  the  lan- 
guid consumption  of  bread-and- 
butter  and  lugh-priced  tea  from 
art  cups  and  art  saucers,  a  meal 
sacred  to  society  imder  the  name 
of  "  Kettledrum."  At  Kettledrum 
one  is  amused  by  entertainers  of  a 
more  or  less  artistic  pattern,  who 
flit  from  one  drawing  -  room  to 
another  in  Belgravia  and  Kensing- 
ton, so  that  after  a  few  Kettle- 
drums one  knows  all  the  jokes  of 
the  gentleman  who  sings  funny 
drawing-room  songs,  and  has  de- 
veloped a  kind  of  friendly  feeling 
for  the  little  French  lady  who 
shows  the  performing  birds.  So- 
ciety, the  female  portion  of  it,  in 


yellow  dresses  with  red  sleeves,  its 
nair  tumbled  in  untidy  artistic  mas- 
ses over  its  eyes ;  the  male  portion 
in  high  buttoned  coats,  stiff  collars, 
cropped  heads,  and  socks  of  newest 
colour,  poses  around,  and  applauds 
feebly. 

A  permanent  lack  of  useful 
employ  is,  of  course,  the  mischief 
which  lies  at  the  core  of  that  utter 
weariness  and  listlessness  which 
drives  society  to  amuse  itself  in 
many  foolish  ways.  Pleasure  pur- 
sued solely  for  its  own  sake  makes 
pleasure  a  sad  thing,  and  scarcely 
worth  the  having  when  one  has 
dearly  purchased  it.  An  ignorance 
of  the  meaning  of  pleasure,  of  the 
true  part  it  plays  in  any  healthily- 
organised  community,  is  at  the 
root  of  its  abuse  by  society ;  and 
the  ceaseless  craving  for  new 
stimulant  produces  that  irrational 
eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
pastime  which  has  all  the  character 
of  a  mania  or  a  "  craze."  Pleasure 
is  worried  to  death ;  we  keep  on 
sucking  at  the  dry  straw  long 
after  all  the  pleasant  juices  in  the 
cup  are  exhausted,  and  a  few  thin 
dregs  at  the  bottom  are  all  that 
is  left.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  present  paper  to  suggest  any 
of  the  many  fruitful  sources  of 
healthful  recreation  which  society, 
ever  chasing  excitement,  either 
misses  altogether  or  is  careless  of 
cultivating.  But  a  tenth  of  the 
energy  spent  on  pastimes  that 
are  not  worth  the  toil,  would  be 
suflicient,  if  properly  directed,  to 
provide  abundant  means  of  per- 
manent, satisfying  amusement. 
As  a  professionally  idle  body, 
however,  society  will  never  take 
its  pleasures  rationally,  or  be 
content  with  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment which  are  ample  for  those 
into  whose  rule  of  life  pleasure 
enters  as  a  necessary  instrument 
to  health,  for  use  and  not  abuse. 
One  must  be  a  worker  before  one 
is  a  pleasure  taker.    Not  a  dainty 
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meddler  thougli,  like  that  famous 
emperor  who  once  a  year  went  down 
into  the  field  and  took  a  turn 
amongst  the  slaves  at  the  plough ; 
and  doubtless  thought  ploughing  a 
*  very  pleasant  occupation,  and  was 
quite  imable  to  understand  what 
the  slaves  had  to  grumble  at  who 
complained  of  the  sweat  and  toil 
of   following   the   buUocks.    The 


emperor  probably  went  home  and 
had  his  bath  and  a  week's  rest, 
and  thought  within  himself  what 
a  splendid  thing  work  was,  and 
what  a  fine  emperor  he  was  who 
could  set  such  an  example  to  his 
subjects.  Only  the  emperor  didn't 
go  down  into  the  plough  field  the 
next  day  and  the  day  after  that. 
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FAIRY    SUPERSTITIONS    IN    DONEGAL. 

{Oontimued  from  page  112.) 


CT7BE8  AND   OHABMS. 

A  HI8T0BT  of  the  Folk  Lore  of  the 
county  of  Donegal  would  be  quite 
incomplete  without  some  account 
of  the  cures  and  charms  so  gene- 
rallj  used  by  middle-aged  and  old 
people  among  the  peasantry.  While 
prosecuting  inquiries  in  this  direc- 
tion, we  have  come  in  contact  with 
a  depth  of  superstition  which  seems 
to  be  absolutely  fathomless.  A 
good  deal  of  ^eally  useful  know- 
kdge  relating  to  herbs  is  overlaid 
with  superstition;  but  magic  and 
witchcraft  pure  and  simple  have  far 
the  greatest  number  of  votaries. 

Of  course  the  parish  doctor  occa- 
sionally encounters  a  professional 
rival  in  some  neighbour,  in  favour 
of  whose  prescription  he  finds  that 
his  own  medicine  has  been  dis- 
carded, and  great  is  his  righteous 
indignation  in  consequence;  but 
most  of  the  country  cures  were  in- 
vented in  days  gone  by,  when  there 
were  no  dispensaries.  To  begin 
with  rheumatism— the  commonest 
ill  to  which  our  flesh  is  heir  in  this 
damp  climate — several  quaint  cures 
are  advocated  by  the  old  people. 

An  old  woman,  who  is  not  sure 
of  her  exact  age,  but  says  she  was 
bom  in  the  ''first  year  of  the 
Uniting,"  told  the  writer  the  fol- 
lowing story : 

"My  grandmother,"  she  began, 
"  was  that  afflicted  with  the  pains 
that  she  couldna  lift  her  hand  to 
her  head.  One  day  a  poor  woman 
looking  for  her  bit  came  in  an'  took 
a  seat  by  the  fire,  an'  while  she  was 


there  the  grandmother  reached  up 
to  the  shelf  for  her  knitting,  an' 
she  groaned  an'  lamented  when  she 
moved  her  arm.  'Good  woman,' 
says  the  poor  auld  wife,  *  I'm  sorry 
to  see  you  the  way  you  are.  What 
is  it  ails  you?'  Wi'  that  my 
grandmother  told  her  all  about 
tiiie  pains,  an'  she  bid  her  get 
frog's  spawn  out  o'  the  dykes,  an' 
put  it  in  a  crock,  wi'  a  slate  on  the 
top  of  it,  an'  bury  it  for  three 
months  in  the  garden ;  then  take 
it  up,  and  rub  the  pains  wi'  what 
she'd  find  in  the  crock.  It  was 
done,  an'  at  the  end  o'  the  three 
months  the  crock  was  dug  up,  an' 
the  finest  water  was  in  it.  I  heered 
my  mother  saying  that  they  per- 
severed rubbing  wi'  the  water,' an' 
the  old  woman  got  rid  of  her  rheu- 
matics." 

Another  cure  for  rheumatism, 
"  the  pains "  par  excellence  that 
afflict  our  people,  has  quite  a  cruel, 
unfeeling  soimd. 

At  a  wake  in  Fannet,  a  wild 
region  on  the  Donegal  coast,  a 
man  bent  almost  double,  and  tot- 
tering slowly,  supported  by  his 
stick,  entered  the  house,  and  sat 
down  by  the  fire.  He  was  a  neigh- 
bour of  the  bereaved  family,  so 
that  the  people  smoking  round  the 
hearth  in  the  "  wake-house  "  were 
not  surprised  to  see  him  join  theuL 
It  was  the  day  of  the  funeral ;  the 
coffin  had  arrived,  and  the  dead 
man  was  about  to  be  laid  within  it, 
and  carried  to  his  long  rest.  But 
before  they  raised  him  fiom  the 
bed,  the  crippled  man  crept  over. 
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and  taking  the  hand  of  the  oorpse, 
applied  it  to  his  arm,  to  his 
shoulder,  and  tq  his  leg,  saying, 
"  Tak'  my  pains  wi'  you,  Thady, 
in  the  name  of  Gk)d/' 

The  neighbours  and  family 
stepped  back,  whispering,  "  Poor 
Donald  1  Poor  craythur,  he's  sore 
afflicted  wi'  the  pains,  Why 
wouldn't  he  try  the  cure  ?  " 

Again,  when  the  cofi^  was  beinff 
lifted  over  the  threshold,  Donald 
called  after  it,  "  Tak'  my  pains  wi' 
you,  Thady,  in  the  name  of  God." 

"  Was  the  cure  successful  ?  '*  we 
asked  our  informant. 

"Ay.  Donald  threw  away  the 
stick,  an'  walked  as  weel's  I  do; 
but  sure,  Miss  dear,  it  was  a  harsh 
unfeeling  thing  to  do.  I'd  sooner 
ha'  suffered  the  pains." 

Donald,  who  tried  the  cure,  and 
Kitty,  who  told  us  of  it,  are  Eoman 
^Catholics,  and  their  idea  probably 
was  that  the  pains  of  rheumatism 
would  be  an  imperceptible  addition 
to  those  of  Purgatory. 

But  a  selfish  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  bequeath 
their  own  si:^erings  to  otheris, 
crops  out,  we  blush  to  say,  in  a 
good  many  of  the  country  cures 
and  charms.  In  Letterkenny  and 
its  neighbourhood  a  person  who  is 
troubled  with  warts,  steals  a  scrap 
of  raw  beef  (the  charm  is  useless 
if  the  beef  be  obtained  in  any 
honest  way),  rubs  his  warts  with 
it,  and  buries  it  where  fotir  roads 
cross,  convinced  that  the  first 
passer  by  who  steps  upon  the  spot 
where  it  is  buried  will  inherit  his 
warts. 

If  an  Innishowen  woman  is 
troubled  in  the  same  way,  she  pro- 
cures ten  straws,  ties  a  knot  upon 
each,  throws  the  tenth  away,  and 
carefoUy  rubbing  her  warts  \nth 
the  nine  knotted  straws,  makes  an 
attractive  -  looking  white  paper 
parcel  of  them,  and  throws  it  upon 
the  high  road,  sure  that  the  first 
inquisitive  person   who  takes  up 


and  opens  the  parcel  will  become 
possessor  of  her  warts. 

The  cures  differ  slightly  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  some  districts  a  wart  charmer 
gives  a  folded  paper,  directing  the 
patient  to  bury  it,  and  assuring 
niTn  that,  as  the  paper  decays,  his 
warts  will  vanish.  In  other  town- 
lands  he  win  be  advised  to  touch 
the  wart  with  nine  pins,  and  throw 
them  away  in  the  graveyard ;  but 
wherefore  this  gift  to  the  quiet 
people  in  that  home  of  silence  we 
have  been  unable  to  discover. 

To  return,  however,  to  more 
serious  and  universal  ills. 

For  toothache — ^an  evil  that  re- 
ceives so  much  less  pity  than  it 
deserves — our  old  people  recom- 
mend many  cures.  The  commonest 
of  these  is  a  particularly  gruesome 
one. 

Some  months  ago  an  English 
tourist,  lingering  in  a  country 
churchyard,  was  present  at  a 
funeral,  and  observed  among  the 
group  of  mourners  a  young  man, 
who  particularly  attracted  atten- 
tion by  his  swollen  face  and  the 
utter  dejection  of  his  appearance. 
"Here  at  least  is  one  true 
mourner,"  thought  the  English- 
man. 

While  the  thought  was  passing 
through  his  mind,  the  supposed 
mourner  took  up  a  skull  that  lay 
on  the  top  of  a  heap  of  dry  mould 
and  crumbled  bones,  which  had 
been  displaced  in  digging  the 
grave.  He  raised  the  skull  to  his 
lips,  and  with  his  own  teeth  ex- 
tracted a  tooth  from  it.  Horror 
filled  the  stranger  as  he  watched 
this  proceeding,  and  saw  him  throw 
the  skull  carelessly  away,  while  he 
wrapped  the  tooth  in  paper  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket. 

Many  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
young  man,  but  no  face  expressed 
the  dightest  surprise  at  his  con- 
duct. "  Can  you  tell  me  why  he 
did  that  P  "  asked  our  tourist  of  an 
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old  man,  who  liad  stood  beside  him 
daring  l^e  funeral  ceremony. 

"  Ay,  surely,  your  honour ;  the 
poor  boy  was  very  bad  wi'  the 
toothache,  an'  it's  allowed  to  be  a 
cure  if  you  draw  a  tooth  from  a 
skull  wi'  your  ain  teeth.  He'll 
sew  the  tooth  in  his  clothes,  an' 
wear  it  as  long  as  he  lives." 

"You  don't  tell  me  so!  *To 
what  base  uses  we  may  return, 
Horatio ! ' " 

"Sir?  What  did  your  honour 
say?" 

"  Do  you  think  the  remedy  will 
be  effectual  ?  " 

"It's  like  enough,  sir,"  replied 
the  old  man,  showing  where  a  tooth 
was  sewed  in  the  linmg  of  his  own 
waistcoat ;  "  it's  five  year  since  I 

fulled  that  ane  the  same  way,  an' 
never  had  a  touch  o'  the  tooth- 
ache since." 

We  have  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing several  people  who  have  tried 
this  extraordinary  cure,  and  who 
vouch  for  its  efficacy. 

There  are  wise  men — ^generally 
country  schoolmasters — ^who  pro- 
fess to  give  a  cure  for  toothache. 
Some  words  are  written  on  a  slip 
of  paper,  which  is  folded  up  and 
^iven  to  the  sufferer,  with  the  in- 
junction not  to  read  it,  but  to  sew 
it  unopened  in  his  clothes.  If  the 
paper  were  to  be  opened  and  read 
the  charm  would  be  broken. 

"That  is  a  pretty  ring,"  we 
remark  to  some  tidy  housemaid  or 
nursery  maid  as  she  waits  on  us. 

"  It  was  bestowed  on  me,  ma'am," 
she  replies ;  but  no  blush  accom- 
panies the  confession,  and  we  know 
mtuitively  that  it  was  not  the  gift 
of  an  admirer. 

"I  wear  it  for  the  toothache," 
she  proceeds  to  explain. 

Probably  some  neighbour,  seeing 
her  suffer,  had  kindly  presented 
the  ring,  knowing  the  superstition 
that  to  wear  a  ring  which  has  been 
given  as  a  present  is  a  charm 
against    tootiiache.      It    certainly 


must  be  an  easier  and  pleasanter 
remedy  than  to  swallow  nine  hairs 
pulled  out  of  a  black  cat's  tail, 
which  is  the  cure  most  strongly 
recommended  in  some  parts  of 
Donegal ! 

In  a  village  very  well  known  to 
the  present  writer  live  two  highly 
gifted  individuals — an  old  man, 
the  touch  of  whose  hand  can 
charm  away  "  the  rose,"  or  erysipe- 
las ;  and  a  woman  who  is  able  to 
cure  headache  and  "  heart  fever." 

These  people  are  resorted  to  by 
patients  from  a  distance  of  many 
miles.  They  are  Roman  Catholics, 
but  Protestants  believe  in  their 
powers  quite  as  firmly  as  do  those 
of  their  own  persuasion.  To 
attempt  to  throw  discredit  upon 
their  claims  would  be  a  very  un- 
popidar,  as  well  as  an  utterly  use- 
less proceeding. 

"  How  did  you  gain  the  power  to 
cure.  Darby?"  we  gravely  asked 
the  old  man. 

Many  offerings  of  tobacco  had 
made  him  our  firm  friend,  and 
besides  owe  manner  was  respectful, 
so  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
reply. 

"  Did  the  priest  give  it  to  you?  " 

"No,  miss,  the  priest  doesna 
know  that  I  can  cure  the  rose  ;  he 
wouldna  give  in  to  thae  things  at- 
aU-at-all." 

"Was  it  bom  with  you?  did 
you  inherit  it  from  your  father  or 
mother  ?  " 

"  No,  miss ;  I  was  man  bi^ 
when  I  got  it.  It  was  an  old 
neighbour  that  had  a  great  wish 
for  me,  an'  when  he  was  dying  he 
sent  for  me,  an'  gave  me  the  secret. 
I  wasna  very  willing  to  take  it 
from  him,  for  I  know'd  there'd  be 
a  deal  o'  bother  wi'  it ;  an'  sure 
enough  there  was.  Many's  the 
night  I  lost  my  sleep,  for  I  must 
rub  three  times,  you  know,  to 
make  the  cure — once  before  sun- 
rise and  twice  after  sunset.  I  ha' 
seen  mysel'  travelling  in  the  dark 
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to  see  people,  an'  called  up  out  o' 
my  bed,  just  like  a  doctor,  but 
without  a  doctor's  pay." 

"  Why  did  not  you  make  a 
charge  ?  " 

"  Them  that  cures  like  me  canna 
do  that.  We  just  tak'  what  the 
people  is  pleased  to  give — a  grain 
of  tea  an'  sugar,  or  a  bit  of  to- 
bacco." 

"  You  ought  to  be  rich  then,  for 
I  hear  you  have  cured  a  great 
many  people." 

''  I'm  no  rich,  Miss  dear.  If  it 
wasna  for  you  I'd  be  poor  enough." 

''But  you  must  feel  happy  to 
think  you  have  done  so  much 
good  ?  " 

''Ay,  I'm  pleased  to  think  of 
that,  surely." 

Some  time  after  the  above  con- 
versation, the  cook  in  a  house  near 
Darby's  village  was  missing  when 
her  mistress  went  to  the  kitchen  to 
give  an  order.  Her  fellow-servants, 
with  evident  reluctance,  confessed 
that  this  important  member  of  the 
household  was  gone  to  spend  the 
night  in  the  village,  but  nothing 
further  would  they  say.  The  mys- 
tery, however,  was  solved  next 
morning,  when  her  mistress  indig. 
nantly  asked  the  reason  for  such 
extraordinary  conduct. 

"Oh,  ma'am,  you  know  it  was 
my  only  chance  of  a  cure.  You 
saw  yourself  the  way  my  face  waa 
swelled  yesterday  ;  an'  if  I  hadna 
slept  below  I  couldna  have  got 
Darby  to  rub  me  before  sunrise. 
I'm  nearly  well,  but  I  must  go  to 
him  this  evening  after  sunset,  an' 
that  will  finish  the  cure." 

We  have  been  greatly  exercised 
in  mind  to  discover  the  meaning  of 
the  mysterious  disease  called 
"  heart  fever ;  "  and  after  listening 
to  many  descriptions  of  the  symp- 
toms, believe  it  to  be  dyspepsia  or 
indigestion — evils,  alas!  not  con- 
fined to  the  fortunate  village 
where  the  "  heart  fever  "  doctress 
resides. 


Eily  M*Q«.rvey,  who  performs 
innumerable  cures,  measures  her 
patients  three  times  round  the 
waist  with  a  ribbon,  to  the  outer 
edge  of  which  is  fastened  a  green 
thread.  If  her  patient  is  mistaken 
in  supposing  himself  to  be  afflicted 
with  heart  fever,  this  green  thread 
will  remain  in  its  place ;  but  should 
he  really  have  the  disorder,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  thread  has  left 
the  edge  of  the  ribbon  and  lies 
curled  up  in  the  centre.  At  the 
third  measuring  Eily  prays  for  a 
blessing,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
She  next  hands  the  patient  nine 
leaves  of  "heart-fever  grass,"  or 
dandelion,  gathered  by  herself, 
directing  him  to  eat  three  leaves  on 
three  successive  mornings. 

This  woman  is  a  voteen,  or 
devotee,  and  has  a  high  character 
for  piety  among  her  Roman 
Catholic  neighbours.  Her  touch 
and  her  prayer  are  said  to  be  a  cer- 
tain ctire  for  headache. 

The  priest  is  frequently  applied 
to  for  a  cure  for  epilepsy,  or  the 
falling  sickness.  He  enjoins 
penance  upon  members  of  his  own 
flock,  and  upon  Protestants  who 
sometimes  are  superstitious  enough 
to  go  to  him  he  lays  some  trifling 
obligation,  such  as  the  hearing  of 
mass  once  a  year,  or  the  wearing 
of  a  gospel — i.e.,  some  sentence  of 
Holy  Scripture  written  upon  parch- 
ment, and  sewn  into  their  clothing. 

The  following  instance  of  super- 
stition in  an  elderly  Presbyterian 
farmer  is  quite  authentic.  Thirty 
years  a^o  James  M'Feeters  suffered 
much  from  epilepsy,  and  was 
advised  to  apply  to  the  priest  for  a 
cure.  James  was  sharp  and  worldly- 
wise  at  fairs  and  markets.  No  man 
could  have  imposed  upon  him  in 
such  matters  as  the  price  of  cattle, 
or  the  selling  of  milk  and  butter ; 
and  he  was  a  fair  scholar — ^that  is 
to  say,  he  could  read  his  Bible  and 
Psalm  book,  and  cast  up  his  farm 
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acooiints.  But  lie  believed  in 
Father  Denis's  healing  power,  and 
duly  consulted  him. 

The  priest  advised  him  not  to 
eat  bacon,  and  commanded  him  to 
touch  the  chapel  door  every  Sunday 
morning  on  Ms  way  to  meeting. 

The  hitter  duty  took  him  a  full 
mile  out  of  his  way,  but  he  never 
failed  to  accomplish  it!  He  de- 
clared to  his  dying  day  that  Father 
Denis  had  cured  him,  and  when  a 
new  chapel  was  to  be  built  he  pre- 
sented a  piece  of  ground  as  a  site 
for  it  in  token  of  Ms  gratitude. 

Of  course  the  old  superstition 
regarding  the  healing  gift  bom 
with  a  seventh  son  is  very  common 
among  our  semi-Scottish  popula- 
tion. The  succession  must  not  be 
interrupted  by  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  else  the  seventh  son  will 
not  be  able  to  effect  cures ;  but  it 
is  not  generally  known  that  a  par- 
ticular ceremony  must  be  observed 
at  the  moment  of  the  infant's  birth, 
in  order  to  give  him  his  healing 
power.  The  woman  who  receives 
him  in  her  arms  places  in  his  tiny 
hand  whatever  substance  she  de- 
cides that  he  shall  rub  with  in  after 
life,  and  she  is  very  careful  not  to 
let  him  touch  anything  until  this 
shall  have  been  accomplished.  If 
silver  is  to  be  the  charm,  she  has 

Erovided  a  sixpenny  or  threepenny 
it;  but,  as  the  coinage  of  the 
realm  may  possibly  change  during 
his  lifetime,  and  thus  render  his 
cure  valueless,  she  has  more  likely 
placed  meal  or  salt  upon  the  table 
within  reach. 

Sometimes  it  is  determined  that 
he  is  to  rub  with  his  own  hair,  and 
in  this  case  the  father  is  summoned 
and  requested  to  kneel  down  before 
his  new-bom  son,  whose  little 
fingers  are  guided  to  his  head,  and 
helped  to  close  upon  a  lock  of  hair. 
Whatever  substance  a  seventh 
son  rubs  with  must  be  worn  by  his 
patients  as  long  as  they  live.  The 
cure  of  the  king's  evil,  or  scrofula, 


is  his  speciality.  The  most  favour- 
able moment  to  visit  him  is  on  a 
Friday,  just  before  sunrise. 

One  of  these  doctors  by  nature 
lives  far  up  among  the  mountains 
above  Buncrana.  When  he  ^is 
awakened  by  a  knock  at  his  door, 
he  arises  with  alacrity,  proud  of 
his  gift,  and  glad  to  sacrifice  his 
well-earned  repose  for  the  sake  of 
doing  good. 

The  mountains,  tier  upon  tier, 
encircle  the  distant  Lough  Swilly* 
and  look  soft  and  shadowy  in  the 
grey  dawn;,  but  substantial  and 
grotesque  looks  his  patient  seated 
on  a  shaggy  pony  at  his  door.  She 
has  come  from  beyond  Buncrana, 
and  has  ridden  up  a  mountain  road 
which  in  some  places  much  re- 
sembles a  ladder.  He  helps  her  to 
alight,  and  leads  her  into  his  cabin. 
She  has  come  provided  with  a  six- 
pence, for  Joseph  Mackay  rubs 
with  silver. 

Many  are  the  cures  that  Joe  is 
said  to  have  effected,  and  his  fame 
is  very  great  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  is  particularly  happy  this 
February,  1877,  because  his  wife 
has  presented  him  with  a  seventh 
son,  and  he  rejoices  that  the  power 
of  doing  good  will  be  handed  down 
in  his  family.  He  might  well  re- 
joice for  more  selfish  reasons,  since 
a  large  family  of  sons  is  a  source 
of  wealth  to  the  peasant  in  country 
places,  where  boys  begin  to  work 
at  eleven  years  of  a^e,  and  can 
almost  support  themselves  at  thir- 
teen. National  schoolmasters  know 
how  very  difficult  it  is  to  induce 
them  to  attend  school  after  that 
age. 

A  great  many  extraordinary  re- 
medies for  whooping  cough  are  re- 
commended in  Donegal.  One  of 
the  quaintest  and  most  generally 
resorted  to,  is  to  procure  and  wear 
a  lock  of  hair  from  a  posthumous 
child. 

Two  years  ago  every  second  child 
in  the  townland  of   Ballylafferty 
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was  oougldng  terribly.  To  the 
question  ''  How  is  Sandy  or  Lizzie 
to-day?"  the  answer  was,  ''Bad 
enough  still,  but  they'll  be  better 
to*morrow,  for  we  ha'  got  a  wee 
lock  of  hair  from  Jamie  Teague." 

"A  lock  of  hair  from  Jamie 
Teague!  What  will  you  do  with 
it?" 

''  The  weans  '11  wear  it,  Miss ;  an* 
they  '11  soon  be  better." 

"  But  why  Jamie  Teague* 8  hair  ?  " 

"Becase  Jamie's  a  boy  that 
never  saw  his  father ;  an'  it's  allowed 
that  the  hair  of  ane  that  never  saw 
his  father  is  good  for  the  chin- 
cough,"  was  the  reply,  with  a  smile 
of  indulgent  pity  for  otir  ignor- 
ance. 

In  other  districts  the  child  is 
passed  nine  times  under  a  donkey. 
In  some  parishes  the  mother  of  the 
sick  child  goes  out  in  the  evening, 

Whers   the   beetle   wheelB    his  droning 
flight; 

but  she  does  not  listen  to  the 
pleasant  sound  with  any  of  the 
feelings  that  inspired  the  poet. 
She  hopes  the  beetle  will  fly  against 
her  and  be  caught ;  she  must  not 
look  for  him ;  the  charm  is  useless 
if  the  poor  insect  does  not  become 
her  prey  by  accident.  He  is  carried 
home  and  corked  up  securely  in  a 
bottle,  and,  as  he  slowly  dies,  the 
child's  whooping  cough  wears 
away ! 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Letter- 
kenny  and  Bamelton  the  sick  child 
is  sent  out  to  meet  a  piebald  horse. 
If  he  chance  to  encounter  this  rare 
animal,  he  stops  the  rider,  and 
says,  '*  You  man,  riding  on  the  pie- 
bald horse,  give  me  a  cure  for  the 
chin-cough." 

To  which  the  rider  replies,  "  A 
Uss  from  my  lips,  a  kepper  (piece 
of  bread  and  butter)  from  my 
hand,  or  a  penny  from  my  purse  ?" 

One  of  these  three  things  is 
chosen,  and  the  child  is  supposed 
to  go  home  cured. 


Another  childish  disorder  has  an 
extremely  curious  remedy. 

Sketching  one  evening  on  the 
bank  of  the  Lennan,  a  little  trout 
stream,  not  far  from  Letterkenny, 
we  saw  a  young  girl  come  down  a 
sloping  field  on  &e  opposite  side, 
leading  a  boy,  who  followed  her 
with  a  halter  round  his  neck.  A 
group  of  women  from  the  door  of 
uie  farmhouse  at  the  head  of  the 
brae  stood  watching  the  procession. 
When  the  children  reached  the 
river,  the  boy  went  down  upon  his 
hands  and  knees,  and  crossed  the 
stream  thus,  bending  his  lips  to 
the  water  to  drink,  the  girl  going 
first,  and  still  holding  the  halter. 
They  recrossed  the  river  in  the 
same  way ;  he  once  more  drank, 
and  then  she  led  him  home. 

Presently  they  aeain  appeared, 
coming  down  the  nill;  but  this 
time  the  boy  led  the  girl,  and  the 
same  ceremony  was  repeated. 

A  gift  of  bonbons  won  the 
children's  hearts,  and  persuaded 
them  to  disclose  the  reason  of  the 
extraordinary  manoeuvres  that  had 
so  much  excited  our  curiosity. 

"Me  an'  Tom's  very  bad  with 
the  mum^s,"  explained  the  little 
girl,  raismg  her  hands  to  her 
swollen  neck  and  cheeks,  '*  so  I  put 
the  branks  on  Tom,  an'  took  him 
to  the  water ;.  an'  then  he  put  them 
on  me.  We  be  to  do  that  three 
times,  an'  it's  allowed  it'll  be  a 
cure." 

"  Gould  nobody  lead  you  but 
Tom  ?  " 

"  Oh,  ay,  ma'am !  Any  boy  at 
all  could  put  the  branks  on  me  an' 
take  me;  an'  any  wee  girl  could 
take  Tom." 

A  few  days  later,  the  same 
brother  and  sister  stood  up  in  a 
geography  class  at  the  national 
schooL  We  were  requested  to 
hear  the  lesson  ;  but  our  desire  to 
gain  knowledge  being  much 
stronger  than  our  wish  to  impart 
it,  we  whispered,  "  Was  it  a  cure  ?'* 
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instead  of  asking,  "  What  is  the 
capital  of  Spain?''  as  we  should 
haye  done. 

The  quick-witted  little  maiden's 
eyes  sparkled  as  she  replied,  in  the 
same  tone,  "  Ay,  ma'am,  we're 
rightly  now ; "  then,  glancing  over 
her  shoulder,  she  gave  her  geogra- 
phy answer  aloud  for  the  mistress 
to  hear. 

A  stye  on  the  eye  can  be  cured 
by  pointing  at  it  nine  times  with 
a  gooseberry  thorn  which  has  been 
passed  through  a  wedding  ring; 
or  by  pointing  nine  iron  nails  at 
it. 

There  are  women  in  our  favoured 
country  who  are  possessed  of  more 
wonderful  powers  than  any  of  the 
talented  doctors  or  doctoresses 
aboye  enumerated.  They  are 
able  to  take  a  mote  out  of  the  eye, 
without  even  seeing  the  afflicted 
person.  All  that  is  necessary  for 
the  sufferer  to  do,  is  to  send  a 
messenger  to  the  wise  woman  to 
ask  for  a  cure.  Having  listened 
attentively  to  the  description  of 
his  case,  the  charmer  fills  a  bowl 
with  water,  and  walks  with  it  to 
her  door.  She  then  takes  a  mouth- 
ful of  the  water  and  puts  it  out 
again. 

"Na,  it's  no  there  yet,"  she 
says. 

Another  mouthful  is  taken,  pro- 
bably with  like  result ;  but  at  the 
third  trial  she  exclaims : 

"  Ay,  there  it's ! "  and  shows  to 
the  messenger  the  mote,  grain 
of  iron  or  steel,  or  whatever  it  may 
have  been  that  caused  the  pain, 
floating  in  the  bowl  of  water. 

A  woman  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Carrigans  was  thus  gifted ;  but 
she  died  a  few  years  ago,  without 
letting  her  mantle  fall  upon  any 


one,  and  her  old  neighbours  are 
now  in  a  difficulty  when  they  stand 
in  need  of  the  assistance  she  used 
to  give. 

A  certain  America  Sullivan  is 
quite  famous  for  the  cures  of  this 
description  effected  by  her. 

By  the  way,  America  became 
possessed  of  her  imusual  Christian 
name  in  a  curious  manner.  Her 
parents  were  weU-to-do  people  in 
the  wild  district  of  Qlen.  They 
lived  in  a  comfortable  farmhouse, 
which  seemed  too  roomy  to  them 
because  their  eight  children  had 
died  in  infancy,  and  the  place  was 
empty  and  lonely.  It  was  as  if 
some  sad  fatality  pursued  them. 
A  ninth  infant  was  expected,  but 
they  were  afraid  to  hope  for  its 
life.  They  consulted  the  oldest 
and  wisest  people  in  the  parish, 
who  said  to  them :  "  You  be  to 
make  the  first  one  that  steps  on 
the  door  stane,  after  the  wean  is 
bom,  give  it  a  name,  an'  you'll  get 
keeping  it." 

The  child's  axmt  laid  this 
advice  to  heart;  and  when,  soon 
after  its  birth,  footsteps  were  heard 
approaching  the  house,  she  rushed 
to  the  door,  and  met  a  '*  traveller 
looking  for  her  bit,"  t.e.,  a  beggar 
woman. 

'*  Name  the  wean  that  was  bom 
here  this  morning ! "  cried  the 
aimt  in  great  haste,  for  the  visitor 
must  not  be  permitted  to  speak 
before  naming  the  baby,  else  the 
spell  would  be  broken. 

"America,"  replied  the  woman 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

"  America,"  accordingly,  was  the 
name  given  to  the  little  girl  at  her 
baptism.  She  throve  very  well,  and 
is  herself  the  mother  of  a  large 
family. 

Letitia  M'Cliktogk. 
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{OonUnued  firom  page  77.) 


Thebb  may  be  very  different 
Teasons  why  philosophers  are  some- 
times  obscure.  A  very  obvious  one 
is  that  their  thought  does  not 
always  run  clear :  but  this  will  not 
account  for  studied  obscurity,  para- 
bolism,  or  paradox.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  fact  that  a  great  thought, 
if  passed  through  a  vulgar  mind,  is 
shorn  of  its  noble  proportions, 
clouded  over  as  to  its  deepest 
meanings,  dwarfed,  distorted  and 
made  commonplace.  It  is  possible 
to  imagine  a  thinker  so  disgusted 
at  seeing  the  far-flying  birds  of  his 
mind  taken  hold  of  by  rude 
hands,  and  set  to  strut  about 
with  clipped  wings  in  the  guise  of 
barn-yard  fowls,  that  he  should 
prefer  to  give  them  no  feet  by 
which  to  alight  among  the  dwell- 
ing places  of  the  mutUating  multi- 
tude. Leaving  to  others  to  be,  if 
they  will,  the  "  wing  of  unwander- 
ing  birds,"  he  makes  straight  for  the 
ether,  clearing  a  glorious  track  in 
the  fuU  delight  of  unchecked,  un- 
limited energy,  and  leaving  to  him 
to  follow  who  can  dare  to  fly. 

Herakleitos  has  had  bestowed 
upon  him  by  men  of  his  own  race 
the  nickname  of  *'  the  dark  master," 
and,  as  symbolism  is  in  part  con- 
ventional, and  dependent  like 
language  itself  upon  a  concurrence 
of  acceptation,  we  may  expect  it  to 
be  difficult  to  penetrate  to  the  inner 
secret  of  his  utterances  now. 

Herakleitos  was  pre-eminently  an 
idealist,  so  far  unsuited  to  grapple 


with  practical  life  and  its  com- 
promises, and  unable  to  be  aglow 
with  the  satisfaction  with  which 
the  worse  than  even  the  second- 
best  is  greeted  in  the  world,  that 
the  contemplation  of  the  lives  of 
men  inspired  him  with  sadness, 
and  even  made  him  weep.  He  must 
also  have  fallen  into  some  degree 
of  pessimism,  for,  when  requested 
to  make  laws  for  the  inhabitants  of 
his  native  city  Ephesus,  he  refused 
on  the  ground  that  the  city  was 
already  committed  to  a  polity,  and 
that  an  altogether  vicious  one.  He 
had  probably  seen  places  and  emo- 
luments played  for  in  the  game  of 
worldly  life,  and,  as  the  story  runs, 
after  ms  refusal  to  make  laws,  he 
retired  with  some  children  and 
began  to  play  at  dice  with  them» 
When  the  townsmen  came  round 
him,  he  said,  "  Wherefore  marvel 
you,  folk  of  the  basest  ?  Is  it  not 
better  to  do  this,  than  to  turn  to 
public  affairs  along  with  you  ?  " 

Of  an  ancient  royal  house,  of 
which  was  the  founder  of  Ephesus,. 
he  relinquished  to  his  broUier  all 
his  titles  and  privileges,  retaining 
to  himself  thus  the  independence 
of  a  lofty  spirit,  as  the  truest 
and  best  of  royal  prerogatives. 

His  satire  is  of  a  scathing  kind. 
The  Ephesians  had  banished  Her- 
modoros,  a  friend  of  his,  because 
his  life  and  example  filled  them 
with  shame,  and  they  desired  to  be 
all  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  pro- 
fligacy   of  conduct.      Herakleitos 
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said.  "  The  Ephesians  deserve  to  be 
all  put  to  death  in  their  prime,  and 
those  who  are  younger  to  be 
banished,  such  of  them  as  have 
thrust  out  Hermodoros,  the  best 
man  among  them,  with  the  words, 
Let  none  of  us  be  pre-eminently 
good,  and  if  anyone  be  so,  let  it  be 
elsewhere  and  among  other  per- 
sons.'' 

The  manifest  intention  of  Hera- 
Ueitos  so  to  express  himself  that 
only  those  should  penetrate  the 
enigma  of  his  style  who  could 
grasp  the  fulness  of  his  thought, 
brought  about  its  natural  conse- 
quence in  the  jealous  indignation 
of  those  who  could  not  comprehend 
him.  The  vulgar  mind  loves  to 
believe  that  it  possesses  all  things, 
and  shades  off  all  that  is  beyond 
its  apprehension  into  a  twilight  of 
obscurity  and  unimportance.  When 
a  sage  presents  a  casket  as  con- 
taining a  pearl  that  only  a  sage 
can  discover,  the  vulgar  mind  re- 
ceives an  a^ront — something  is 
being  concealed  from  it.  The 
critics  revenged  themselves  on 
Herakleitos  by  telling  absurd 
stories  about  him,  and  attacking 
him  with  nicknames  and  oppro- 
brious epithets. 

Our  philosopher,  at  war  with  the 
compromising  world,  which  even 
his  tears  could  not  inspire  with  an 
effort  toward  higher  standards,  ap- 
pears to  have  become  something 
of  a  misanthrope.  His  place  of 
residence  was  a  mountainous  retreat, 
his  food  the  grasses  and  plants  of  the 
district ;  meditation  became  his  life. 
Unfortunately,  such  a  manner  of 
existence  brought  him  to  a  dropsy, 
of  which  it  is  not  certain  whether 
he  died  or  no.  He  is  said  to  have 
humorously  asked  the  physicians 
in  reference  to  his  complaint 
whether  they  could  bring  a  drought 
out  of  wet  weather;  and  to  have 
shut  himself  up  in  a  shippen  and 
covered  his  body  with  the  drop- 
pings, forestalling,  in  his  effort  to 


produce  perspiration,  the  doctrine 
which  is  held  by  modem  hot-air 
bathers. 

Herakleitos  must  have  found  his 
way  to  deeper  springs  of  life  than 
his     worldly-minded    compatriots 
knew  of  to  make  him  express  a 
thought  thus :  "  Abundant  learning 
does  not  form  the  mind    ...... 

there  is  one  wisdom,  which  is  to 
know  that  inner  will  which  is  able 
to  regulate  everything  throughout 
all." 

To  the  political  intriguer,  the 
wire-puller  of  a  corrupted  power, 
what  interest  was  there  likely  to  be 
in  such  a  conception  of  the  divine 
order  which  underlies  all  things, 
or  in  the  most  philosophical  dream 
of  a  perfect  standard,  to  be  found 
as  infallibly  as  the  great  poet  finds 
idea  and  form  correspond  P  What 
wonder  that  the  writings  of 
Herakleitos  remained  long  in  the 
Temple  of  Diana,  where  they  were 
deposited  until  an  interpreter  came  P 
And  then  of  the  book  it  was  said 
that  there  was  need  of  some 
Delian  diver  who  would  not  be 
drowned  in  it.  A  sect,  however, 
arose  in  consequence  of  the  reputa- 
tion it  achieved,  and  bore  the  name 
of  the  author.  Of  his  style  it  is 
said,  "  Sometimes  in  his  treatise  he 
expresses  himself  with  brilliancy 
and  clearness,  so  that  the  most 
stupid  can  easily  understand  and 
receive  an  elevation  of  soul ;  while 
his  conciseness  and  weighty  power 
of  speech  are  incomparable !  *' 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the 
cosmogonical  doctrines  of  Heraklei- 
tos. He  regarded  a  primeval  fiery 
force  as  the  mainspring  of  aU  life 
by  its  intrinsic  power,  and  all 
things  as  in  motion  by  actions  and 
reactions  through  its  energy.  This 
primary  fire  is  deity,  and  all  exist- 
ing things  are  harmonised  and 
made  to  agree  together  by  opposite 
tendencies.  War  or  discord  is  the 
parent  of  life  with  its  vicissitudes, 
peace  or  concord  leads  to  a  oon- 
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flagration  wliich  terminates  a  cycle ; 
and  either  is  alike  in  harmony  with 
fate. 

We  may  judge  what  Greece  owed 
to  her  philosophers  by  calculating 
the  steadying  effect  upon  a  rude 
people  of  such  maTims  as  this : 

'^  The  people  ought  to  fight  for 
law  as  for  their  city  wall." 

But  no  doubt  the  peculiar  meta- 
physics of  Herakleitos  were  too 
much  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
generality,  as,  for  instance,  when  he 
says: 

"  Whatever  is  said  in  the  presence 
of  listeners  without  comprehen- 
sion, is  a  testimony  that  people 
can  be  present  and  absent  at 
once." 

The  following  is  quite  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  recluse  gazing  on 
the  passions  of  men,  as  something 
outside  himseK : 

"  Those  who  search  for  gold  dig 
a  great  deal  of  soil,  and  find  merely 
a  Uttle  metal." 

The  symbolic  style  seems  to  be 
natural  to  imearthly  communica- 
tions all  the  world  over.  Hera- 
kleitos recognises  this  fact  when  he 
says: 

**  The  king  whose  oracle  it  is 
in  Delphi,  neither  speaks  out,  nor 
conceals,  but  gives  significant  in- 
dications." 

In  the  two  following  passages  is 
much  suggestiveness  : 

"  No  one  twice  can  cross  the  self- 
same stream,  or  twice  catch  mortal 
nature  in  one  particular  state ;  but 
the  sharpness  and  fleetness  of 
change  is  dispersing  and  again 
gathering  it  together,  or  rather 
there  is  nothing  of  again  nor  here- 
after, but  at  one  and  the  same  time 
it  unites  and  falls  away,  approaches 
and  recedes.  Wherefore  that  which 
is  born  of  it  never  arrives  at  a  con- 
summation in  absolute  existence, 
because  of  the  fact  that  creation 
never  either  leaves  off  or  stands 
still." 

''  By  them  that  go  down  to  the 


selfsame   rivers,  flow  waters   dif- 
ferent and  different  again." 

The  sense  of  Herakleitos  of  an 
essential  stability  of  things,  such 
as  makes  the  circumstances  of  an 
actual  moment  a  detail  only,  is 
humorously  manifested  as  follows : 
"  If  all  things  that  are  into  smoke 
were  turned,  noses  at  least  would 
sniffwhat  was  burned."  A  difficulty, 
however,  must  arise  with  regard  to 
the  survival  of  the  noses  in  the  day 
in  which  '^  the  heavens  shall  pass 
away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the 
elements  shall  melt  with  fervent 
heat." 

The  idea  of  Herakleitos  of  a 
general  conflagration,  a  cyclic  con- 
ception of  puritication  and  resur- 
rection, seems  to  be  akin  to  early 
Parsi  doctrines ;  it  made  his 
apophthegms  in  favour  with 
clement  of  Alexandria  and  others 
of  the  Gnostic  school,  who  are  fond 
of  quoting  him.  The  following  are 
mystical  enough : 

**  Death  means  such  things  as  we 
see  when  up  and  awake,  dream  such 
as  we  see  when  asleep." 

"  Life  and  death  both  are  in  our 
life  and  death." 

"Gods  are  mortal  and  men  im- 
mortal, in  the  sense  that  each  class 
lives  the  other's  death  and  dies  the 
other's  life." 

"There  await  dead  men  such 
things  as  they  neither  hope  nor 
think." 

Bacon  quotes  with  favour  a 
maxim  from  Herakleitos,  of  which 
the  following  passages  are  the  ori- 
ginal: 

"When  a  man  is  drunk,  he  is 
led  by  a  beardless  boy,  tottering, 
and  does  not  know  whither  he  is 
going,  having  a  wet  soul." 

"  The  dry  light  is  the  best  soul, 
kindling  fire  throughout  the  body, 
as  lightning  through  a  cloud." 

There  is  a  reminiscence  of  these 
words  of  Herakleitos  in  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  when  he  says 
(Pffidag.  n.  2) : 
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''Thus  sliall  our  soul  be  pure, 
and  dry,  and  luminous;  for  the 
dry  soul  is  the  wisest  light  and  the 
best,  and  thus,  too,  it  is  fit  for  con- 
templation, and  is  not  humid  with 
the  exhalations  that  rise  from  wine 
and  form  a  mass  like  a  cloud." 

The  following  opens  out  deep 
thought:  there  is  no  morality  in 
nature,  but  in  that  which  wields 
nature: 

"  The  merely  human  character  is 
without  essential  morals,  but  the 
divine  possesses  them.'* 

Here,  again,  is  the  peculiar  ob- 
scurity of  Herakleitos : 

"Man  at  night  kindles  a  light 
for  himself;  at  his  death  it  is 
quenched.  But  while  he  is  alive 
he  touches  upon  one  who  is  dead, 
in  his  sleep ;  as  awake,  if  he  shuts 
his  eyes  he  touches  upon  one  who 
is  asleep." 

''A  foolish  man^ heard  from  a 
spirit  (daimon),  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  child  from  a  man." 

That  is,  one  may  presume,  with- 
out comprehension. 

Herakleitos,  as  having  effected 
something  great  and  holy,  said : 

"  I  have  sought  the  meaning  of 
myself,  and  that  'know  thyself' 
would  seem  to  be  the  divinest 
thing  in  the  literature  of  Delphi." 

"Listening  not  to  me,  but  to 
reason,  it  is  wise  to  allow  that  all 
are  the  development  of  one." 

"  They  know  not  how  that  which 
differs  agrees  with  itself;  just  as 
there  is  a  contrary  harmony  of  lyre 
and  bow." 

"Poor  witnesses  unto  men  are 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  those  who 
have  barbarous  souls."  In  other 
words,  the  senses  are  fallible,  unless 
a  reasonable  mind  is  acting  behind 
them  to  steady  them. 

"All  things  are  full  of  souls  and 
spirits  (daimons)." 

We  have  quoted  but  few  of  the 
fragments  of  Herakleitos,  for  some 
seem  imperfectly  recorded,  and  are 
indeed  difficult  to  follow.     And  the 


modem  mind  is  not  quite  so  readily 
appreciative  and  charitable  as  Euri- 
pides is  said  to  have  been  when,  in 
replying  to  the  question  what  he 
thought  of  the  dark  master's  works, 
he  said  that  what  he  understood 
was  noble,  and  he  thought  that  even 
what  he  failed  to  understand  was 
noble  also." 

An  epigram  which  Diogenes 
Laertius  quotes  as  having  been 
written  upon  him  is  as  follows  : 

"  Be  not  too  hasty  skimming  o'er 

the  book 
Of    Herakleitos;    'tis    a    difficult 

road. 
For  mist  is  there,  and  darkness 

hard  to  pierce, 
But    if  you   have   a   guide   who 

knows  his  system. 
Then  everything    is  clearer  than 

the  stm." 

The  name  of  Parmenides  reminds 
us  that  we  are  missing  Pythagoras, 
who,  however,  is  of  too  large  a  pre- 
sence to  include  in  a  group  of  wis- 
dom-lovers, and  must  occupy  a 
future  paper  by  )iimself .  Parme- 
nides, as  a  youtJi,  heard  the  words 
of  old  Xenophanes,  but  it  was  to 
the  Pythagoreans  that  he  after- 
wards became  addicted.  He  was 
of  noble  family  and  of  great  wealth, 
living  in  splendour,  and  disposed 
towards  a  political  career ;  but  the 
society  of  two  poor  and  virtuous 
Pythagoreans  led  him  to  withdraw 
to  some  extent  from  public  life, 
and  to  embrace  the  tranquil  career 
of  the  seeker  after  wisdom.  To 
one  of  these  gentle  students  he 
felt  so  grateful  for  his  own  intro- 
duction to  the  sacred  recesses  of 
philosophy,  that  when  Diochartes, 
the  Pytnagorean,  died,  Parmenides 
erected  to  his  memory  a  shrine, 
such  as  was  dedicated  to  heroes. 
The  withdrawal  of  Parmenides 
from  political  labours  was  not  abso- 
lute; certain  laws  which  he  made 
for  his  native  town  of  Elea  were  so 
good  that  the  magistrates  annually 
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swore  in  the  citizens  to  the  obser- 
Tance  of  them.  These  were  days 
when  philosophy  was  young  in  the 
districts  to  which  Greece  was  a 
centre,  and  it  was  a  grateful  task, 
when  it  was  not  a  dangerous  one,  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  Imowledge,  as 
several  were  doing  at  this  time, 
introducing  to  the  remotest  cities 
higher  ideals  of  life  and  the  virtues 
of  civilised  order. 

Parmenides  wrote  of  philosophy 
in  verse,  which  seems  not  its 
proper  vehicle,  for  abstract  thought 
and  the  picturesque  imagery  of 
poetic  visions  do  not  readily  come 
into  unity.  Prose  writing  was, 
however,  not  yet  very  common  in 
Greece,  and  it  was  not  until  after- 
wards that  poetry  and  prose  occu- 
pied well-marked  provinces,  the 
lyrist  and  the  dramatist  occupying 
the  one,  and  the  historian  and  the 
philosopher  the  other. 

The  mnse  of  Parmenides  thus 
addresses  him : 

"  O  boy,  by  immortal  consorts  of 

thy  chariot  companied. 
On  horses  that  bear  thee  drawing 

nigh  to  our  home, 
Good  cheer,  if  it  be  not   iU  fate 

forth  sent  thee  to  wander 
This  way   (for  'tis  far  from  the 

worn  tracks  of  mortals), 
But  justice  and  right.     Thou  hast 

need  to  learn  all  things. 
Both  precision  of  heart  for  truth 

that  is  full  of  persuasion. 
And  mortal  opinions,    wherein  a 

true  faith  is  not  found. 
But  at  any  rate  learn  this  much, 

how  things  in  their  seeming 
Thou  must  warily  prove,  by  finding 

all  thoroughfares  through  them. 

Come  now,  I  will  tell  thee,  thou 

ffiving  good  ear  to  my  word, 
What  ways  of  enquiry  alone  there 

are  to  be  minded  oi : 
The  one,  the  existence,  and  how 

non-existence  exists  not. 
The  way  of  persuasion,  for  truth 

stands  close  on  the  threshold ; 


The   other, — there    is   and    there 

must  be  a  thing  of  nonentity  ; 
I  tell  it  thee  plainly,  this  is  an 

incredible  road, 
For  that    which    is   not,    neither 

mind  nor  can  words  e'er  attain  it. 
It  cannot  be  reached.     To  think 

and  to  be  are  identical." 

"  'Tis  to  me  of  no  personal  moment, 
Whence  I  spring,  being  bound  to 
get  thither  again." 

Ambiguous,  hesitating  mortals 
with  fluctuating  minds,  who  con- 
fuse being  and  not  beiug,  and 
whose  way  is  doubtful  and  retro- 
grade, these  the  sage  is  to  avoid.  Of 
multiplex  science  he  is  also  to  be- 
ware, the  plying  of  sightless  eyes, 
deaf  ears  and  a  tongue ;  but  is  to 
judge  by  reason.  But  Parmenides 
lands  himself  in  merely  metaphysi- 
cal subtleties,  such  as, "  How  can  be 
hereafter  a  future  existence,  or  how 
should  there  have  been  existence 
before  ?  K  there  were,  it  is  not  in 
being,  nor  is  it  in  being  if  it  is  but 
to  be  in  the  future  :  so  its  birth  is 
destroyed,  and  its  death  incredible. 
....  Bein^  is  not  without  end, 
nor  is  it  lacking  of  aught,  for,  if  it 
were,  it  would  lack  all  things." 

A  Daimon  governs  the  universe, 
but  with  Parmenides  the  word  means 
no  more  than  Fate,  such  as  forces 
man  to  woman  and  woman  to  man ; 
he  seems  to  have  studied  the  physical 
world  and  to  have  found  therein  all 
of  what  he  calls  being,  intellect 
the  power  of  it,  and  all  else  non- 
entity, and  therefore  only  an 
emptiness,  and  to  be  let  alone. 
Thmgs  merely  absent,  however,  are 
not  nonentity,  and  can  be  made  pre- 
sent in  the  mind  and  held  there 
firmly  for  contemplation. 

Epicharmos  imites  the  apparently 
not  very  congruous  quatifications 
of  I^hagorean  philosopher  and 
comic  poet.  He  is  even  credited 
¥rith  being  the  inventor  of  comedy, 
that  is,  of  the  Greek  development 
of    comedy.    He  is  said  to  have 
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given  to  comedy  a  dignified  and 
poetic  form,  and  to  have  raised  it 
from  mere  bon-mots  and  f aceti®  to 
something  nearer  the  level  of  mind 
in  which  a  wise  man  might  take  de- 
light. In  other  words,  he  instituted 
high  comedy,  as  opposed  to  low.  The 
history  of  his  turning  to  it  at  all 
is  interesting.  He  believed  that  of 
all  disciplinatory  pursuits  philo- 
sophy warS  the  queen,  the  sole 
master  of  life  and  expeller  of  vices. 
But  the  ruling  despot  of  the  day 
stood  in  the  way  of  public  profession 
of  the  Pythagorean  tenets,  so  Epi- 
charmos  brought  his  poetic  faculty 
to  his  aid,  and  took  the  stage  as  a 
means  for  bringing  the  teachings 
of  his  master  in  philosophy  before 
the  world  with  safety.  In  fram- 
ing his  comedies,  he  took  care  to 
open  out  in  fabling  manner  the 
causes  of  good  and  evil,  and  to 
lay  bare  the  manners  and  minds  of 
men  even  to  their  most  secret  re- 
cesses, and  this  in  a  mode  in 
which  the  excellence  of  the  doc- 
trine spoke  for  itself,  and  the 
charm  of  the  style  softened  the 
gravity  of  the  utterance. 

Giving  something  to  please  the 
senses  and  tickle  the  humour 
of  men,  he  at  the  same  time  in- 
sinuated an  appeal  to  the  eyes  of 
the  mind.  As  he  says  : 
'<  Mind  sees,  mind  hears,  all  else  is 

deaf  and  blind." 

His  humourous  description  of 
going  home  from  a  banquet  is 
worthy  of  Hogarth,  as  well  as  his 
tirade  against  a  chattering  extrava- 
gant wife,  such  as  he  says  is  "  an 
ornamental  misfortune." 

He  reminds  us  of  the  satire  of 
the  Hebrew  Isaiah  of  the  Return, 
when    he     says    in    one    of    his 
comedies : 
"  From  any  log  may  be  made  both 

a  dog-collar  and  a  god." 

We  may  imagine  the  character 
in  the  comedy  who  should  plausibly 
urge :  "  A  mortal  must  give  his 
mind  to    mortal    things,    not    to 


immortal ; "  and  the  play  might  be 
rewritten  to  illustrate  the  maxim  : 
''His  disposition  is  man's  good 
daimon  and  his  bad." 

The  following  should  apply  to 
all  morbid  people,  pessimists  and 
proselytising  crotchet-mongers : 
"  You  are  no  lover  of  your  species, 
Ton  have  a  disease,  and  are  glad 

when  you  give  it." 

Something     of      Shakespeare's 
broad,  fearless,  and  equal  acceptance 
of  real  life  and  ghostly  life  may  be 
seen  in  the  following : 
"  It  was  compounded,  then  dissolved 

away. 
And  thither  whence   it    came,  it 

went  again. 
Earth  unto  earth,  and  spirit  up  on 

high. 
Which  is  there  grievous  of  these 

facts  ? — ^Not  one." 

There  is  some  profundity  in  the 
following.  Perhaps  Epicharmos 
found  he  could  compose  comic 
business  best  in  sunny  daylight, 
with  the  real  world  buzzing  aroimd 
and  making  unconscious  comedy- 
scenes  ;  but  when  the  bodily  f  acid- 
ties  are  more  stilled,  and  the 
hidden  nature  wakens,  the  faculties 
are  differently  balanced : 
**  All  serious  things  are  best  found 

out  by  night." 

The  following    are    among    the 
extant  fragments  of  Epicharmos : 
"  As  destined  long  to  live,  as  but 

a  while. 
So  set  thy  mind." 

Of  this  he  has  to  share  the 
authorship  with  Bias  and  Demo- 
kritos,  among  the  fragments  attri- 
buted to  whom  it  is  found  in  a 
slightly  varied  form. 
''Ha  pure  mind  thou  hast,  'tis 

sure 
In  thy  whole  body  thou  art  pure." 
"  A  pious  life's  man's  greatest  stay. 
And  best  provision  for  his  way." 
"Endowed  with  pious  mind,  you 

will  not,  when  you've  died, 
Suffer    aught    ill;   the    spirit    in 

heaven  above  will  abide." 
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**  Wretch,  covet  Qot  luxuries,  lest 

hardships  fall  to  your  lot." 
'^  Nothing  evades  the  Divine;  this 

it  behoves  thee  to  know, 
He  is  our  overseer,  there  is  nought 

God  cannot  do." 
"  All  good  things  the  gods  sell  us 
for  our  labour." 

*'  I  experience  a  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion  when  any  one  speaks  evil  words 
to  bring  noble-mindedness  to 
naught,  and  is  ignoble  in  his  own 
manners.  What  connection  is 
there  between  a  blind  man  and 
a  looking-glass  ?  " 
*^  There  is  in  man  reasoning ;  and 

a  divine  reason : 
Eeason  is  implanted  in  man  to  pro- 
vide for  life  and  sustenance, 
But  divine  reason  gives  an  uni- 
versal eye  to  the  arts, 
Teaching  men  always  that  which  it 

is  advantageous  to  do. 
It  was  not  man  that  discovered  art, 

but  God  brought  it. 
And    man's     reason    derives    its 
origin  from  the  Reason  Divine 
(Logos)." 

Diogenes  of  Apollonia  is  another 
of  those  who  on  the  physical  plane 
have  sought  the  origin  of  the  uni- 
verse. He  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  as  air  seems  to  penetrate  everv- 
where,  and  nothing  is  withheld 
from  it,  air  is  the  creative  material. 
In  warm  air  he  found  the  basis,  or 
rather  the  parent,  of  all  life  ;  with- 
out discerning  that,  tmless  he  could 
account  for  the  presence  of  air,  or 
of  heat  in  it,  his  speculative 
physics  had  not  yet  brought  him 
to  the  discovery  of  the  supreme 
origin  of  life.  In  the  breath  of 
life  that  fills  our  lungs,  and  the 
manifold  fire  that  makes  warmth 
and  growth  and  colour,  are  indeed 
the  noblest  factors  in  created  ex- 
istence, but  not  the  most  pregnant 
wave  of  air,  or  keenest  ray  of 
light,  can  reveal  the  whole  secret 
of  life.  Nature  is  voiceful,  but 
not  explanatory. 
Diogenes  says :  "  To  me  it  seems 


that  that  which  contains  intelli- 
gence is  that  which  men  call  air, 
and  that  thereby  all  things  aare 
controlled,  and  it  rules  all  Uiings. 
From  this  it  seems  to  me  that  mind 
proceeds,,  penetrating  all  thing? 
constituting  all  things,  and  dweL 
ing  in  everything.  For  there  is 
nothing  in  existence  which  is  not 
a  partaker  in  air,  while  nothing 
else  can  be  found  which  has  to  an 
equal  degree  that  relation  of  par- 
taker ;  but  the  modes  are  many 
both  of  air  itself,  and  of  intelli- 
gence. For  air  is  of  many  modes, 
hotter,  and  colder,  and  dryer,  and 
moister,  and  more  stationary,  and 
subject  to  sharper  motion,  and  has 
many  other  dissimilarities  with  end- 
less varieties  both  of  smell  and 
colour.  And  the  soul  of  all  living 
creatures  is  the  same,  being  air, 
hotter  indeed  than  the  outer  air  in 
which  we  live,  but  much  colder  than 
that  about  the  sun."  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  Diogenes  has  not  here 
quite  fulfilled  the  first  condition  of 
his  treatise,  in  which  he  says,  **  It 
appears  to  me  that  he  who  begins 
any  treatise  is  bound  to  lay  down 
principles  about  which  there  can 
be  no  dispute,  and  that  his  exposi- 
tion of  them  ought  to  be  simple 
and  dignified." 

Archelaos,  another  pupil  of 
Anaxagoras,  and  bent  upon  phy- 
sical speculations — such  as  whether 
animals  are  not  generated  out  of 
hot  mud — meddled  with  moral 
philosophy  so  far  as  to  say  that 
there  is  no  justice  or  baseness  in 
nature,  but  that  those  qualities 
depend  upon  opinions  and  posi- 
tive institutions  ;  all  actions  are 
thus  indifferent  until  law  pro- 
nounces upon  them  —  a  doctrine 
which  the  conscience  of  man  can 
scarcely  acquiesce  in  without  un- 
easy doubts.  Nevertheless  there  is 
enough  of  merely  conventional 
morality  in  the  world  to  mislead  a 
philosopher  who  forgets  to  inquire 
for  a  moment  what  is  that  glimmer- 
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ing  consciousness  which  prompts 
to  any  moral  system  whatever,  how- 
ever blundering  and  confused. 

Melissos  conjoined  literary 
studies  with  the  serious  profession 
of  arms,  and  was  distinguished  in 
both  alike.  He  shows  a  laudable 
clearness  of  logic  in  the  treatment 
of  deep  metaphysical  questions: 
"  If  being  be  infinite,  it  is  one ;  for 
if  there  were  two,  they  could  not 
both  be  infinite,  but  would  have 
boundaries  against  each  other 
....  If  it  be  one,  it  is  also  im- 
movable ....  nothing  beside  the 
ens  existed  from  all  eternity,  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  moved."  Me- 
lissos  gives  no  lessons  of  life,  and 
little  but  clear,  cold,  barren  reason- 
ing. 

Of  the  philosopher  Demokritos 
it  is  difficult  to  write,  so  con- 
tradictory are  the  accounts  and 
theories  respecting  him.  He  is  a 
fine  and  suggestive  moralist,  as 
serious  as  any  other,  and  yet  tradi- 
tion has  given  him  the  name  of  the 
Mocker,  as  of  one  who  found  sport 
in  the  follies  of  mankind,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Herakleitos,  who,  probably 
with  as  little  truth,  was  nicknamed 
the  Weeper.  The  nearest  approach 
which  lus  writings  show  to  the 
lightheartedness  which  loves  a  joke 
is  in.  the  following: — ''He  is  an 
agreeable  old  man,  who  is  focotious, 
and  also  of  earnest  speech.*'  But 
this  saying  bears  the  name  of 
Democrates,  who  may  possibly  be 
a  different  person  from  Demokntos, 
and  of  later  date. 

Demokritos  is  written  down  a 
Sadducee,  on  grounds  much  too 
slight,  and  probablv  erroneous. 
Lucian  tells  a  story  that,  when  the 
philosopher  was  busy  writing  in  a 
cave  at  night,  some  youths  dressed 
up  as  ghosts  to  frighten  him  ;  but 
he  remained  quite  unmoved,  and 
without  even  looking  at  them  bid 
them  end  their  game.  From  this 
it  is  deduced  that  it  was  his  con- 
viction that  when  souls  passed  out 


of  bodies  they  were  nought.  A 
better  conclusion  is  that  the  philo- 
sopher very  quickly  recognised  that 
whether  ghosts  existed  or  not,  a 
pack  of  masking  boys  were  not  of 
ghostly  order.  The  man  who  on& 
day  saluted  a  young  damsel  who 
came  with  his  friend  Hippokrates, 
with  "Gk)od  morning,  my  maid," 
and  the  next  day  changed  his  mode 
of  salute  to  "Good  morning, 
madam,"  the  girl  having,  in  the 
interval,  ceased  to  be  a  maid,  was 
not  one  likely  to  be  deficient  in 
closeness  of  observation,  or  easily 
imposed  upon  by  mountebanks. 

The  other  reason  for  the  tradi- 
tional presumption  that  Demokrito» 
was  a  materialist  is  found  in  his 
physical  theories,  to  which  we  will 
afterwards  refer.  But,  having  re- 
gard to  the  whole  of  his  work  that 
is  left  to  us,  it  would  seem  to  bo 
better  to  speculate  upon  the  sepa* 
rate  existence  of  a  Democrates^ 
than  to  set  up  the  theory  that  the 
more  spiritual  work  of  Demokritos 
was  done  before  his  views  had  been 
developed  into  materialism  by 
physical  research.  This  is  indeed 
to  measure  a  steady  old  philoso- 
pher by  the  standard  of  the  mental 
fluctuations  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Demokritos  was  born  ii^  a  little 
city  of  Thrace,  probably  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  before 
our  era.  He  was  the  youngest  son 
of  a  wealthy  family,  so  wealthy 
that  it  was  able  to  entertain,  not 
only  King  Xerxes,  when,  on  his 
return  trom  Asia,  he  visited 
Abdera,  but  also,  as  the  stoiy  goes, 
his  army. 

When  his  father  died,  Demo- 
kritos divided  the  patrimony  with 
his  two  brothers,  taJdng  a  smaller 
portion  than  the  others,  because  he 
wanted  it  in  ready  cash,  as  he  pro- 
posed to  spend  years  in  travel. 
These  wanderings  are  described 
with  perhaps  a  tinge  of  boastful* 
ness : — "  I  have  travelled  over  the 
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most  ground  of  any  man  of  my 
time,  inyestigating  the  most  widely 
distant  regions.  I  haye  seen  the 
most  skies  and  lands,  and  listened 
to  the  largest  number  of  learned 
men ;  in  the  setting  together  of 
lines,  with  the  working  out,  no  one 
has  surpassed  me,  not  even  those 
of  the  Egyptians  who  bear  the 
name  of  Harpedonaptai ;  with  these, 
moreover,  I  sojourned  during  five 
years'  absence  from  home." 

Doubtless  the  Chaldeans  were 
among  those  whom  this  wanderer 
visited,  but  we  cannot  follow  Lewes 
T^heninhis  "  History  of  Philosophy" 
he  says  that  Xerxes  left  some  of  his 
Magi  to  instruct  young  Demokritos ; 
fleeing  that  he  fixes  the  lad's  birth 
at  460  B.C.,  while  Xerxes  died  about 
four  years  previously. 

An  interesting  story  is  told  by 
the  Emperor  JuUan  of  Demokritos 
and  Darius,  the  successor  of  Xerxes. 
The  king's  wife  had  died,  and  he 
was  inconsolable.  The  philosopher 
promised  to  restore  her  to  life,  if 
the  all-powerful  king  would  pro- 
vide him  with  certain  necessaries. 
After  some  delay  Demokritos  re- 
ported that  he  had  everything  pre- 
pared, with  one  exception:  he 
required  the  names  of  three  men 
who  had  never  experienced  sorrow, 
to  inscribe  on  the  queen's  tomb, 
when  she  would  return  from  the 
underworld.  Darius  could  not  find 
one  such  man,  and  the  moral  of  the 
fitoiy  is  obvious.  It  is  a  pair  to 
the  story  of  the  shirt  of  a  happy 
man,  which  was  to  be  worn  to  bring 
back  joy  to  a  jaded  king.  When 
a  happy  man  at  last  was  discovered, 
he  turned  out  to  be  a  vagrant,  who 
never  wore  such  a  thing  as  a  shirt. 

When  Demokritos  returned  home 
from  his  prolonged  wanderings,  he 
was  reduced  to  the  utmost  destitu- 
tion, having  consumed  all  that  he 
took  with  him.  But  he  had  brought 
home  a  vast  stock  of  knowledge. 
For  a  time  his  brother  supported 
him,  but  he  soon  astonished  the 


natives  so  much  by  foretelling  future 
events,  meteorological  or  connected 
with  the  harvest,  that  he  soon 
became  famous.  There  was  a  law, 
however,  that  anyone  who  had 
made  away  with  his  patrimony 
should  be  denied  funeral  rites  in 
his  own  counitry ;  Demokritos, 
therefore,  to  avoid  calumny  on  this 
score,  recited  in  public  his  greatest 
work,  as  a  tribute  to  the  power  of 
which  he  was  presented  with  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  honoured  by 
the  erection  of  brazen  statues.  He 
was  offered  the  highest  political 
position,  but  whether  he  accepted 
it,  is  doubtful. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
quietly  passed  in  the  study  of 
nature  and  of  letters.  He  lived  to 
a  very  advanced  age,  and  a  story 
told  about  the  manner  of  his  death, 
if  true,  evidences  a  marvellous  un- 
selfishness on  his  part.  When  he 
seemed  on  the  point  of  death,  his 
sister  was  lamenting  that  he  would 
die  during  a  festival,  at  which  she 
did  not  vnsh  to  be  prevented  from 
discharging  her  duties  to  the  god- 
dess. He  wished  her  good  cheer, 
and  ordered  hot  loaves  to  be  brought 
him  each  day,  by  applying  which  to 
his  nostrils  he  succeeded  in  keeping 
himself  alive  over  the  three  days 
during  which  his  sister  was  busied 
in  her  religious  observances.  An 
epigram  upon  him  runs,  that "  he 
kept  off  Death,  though  present,  for 
three  days,  and  entertained  him 
with  the  steam  of  muffins." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  commentators  should  have 
foimd  it  hard  to  reconcile  such 
noble  sentences  as  the  following 
with  the  mind  of  a  narrow  physi- 
calist  who  had  discovered  the 
secret  spring  of  the  imiverse  to  be 
atoms  and  a  vacuum  : — 

"  The  felicity  or  infelicity  of  the 
soul  resides  not  in  flocks,  or  in 
gold ;  for  the  soul  is  the  abode  of 
Divinity." 

"  Evu  springs  up  into  men  out 
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of  good,  whensoever  one  knows 
not  how  to  administer  the  good 
things,  or  to  support  them  easily. 
It  is  not  just,  however,  to  reckon 
such  among  evils,  but  amongst 
good  things,  for  it  possible  to  use 
even  good  things  for  evil." 

"Prom  whatever  source  there 
arise  to  us  good  things,  from  the 
same  we  gather  evil  things  also; 
but  from  the  evils  it  is  within  our 
power  to  be  free.  Deep  water,  for 
instance,  is  useful  for  many  things, 
but  it  may  have  its  evil  side,  too ; 
for  there  is  danger  of  getting 
drowned.  For  this  the  remedy  is 
found ;  it  is  to  learn  to  swim." 

There  is  indeed  here  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  life,  in  a  nut- 
shell. 

"  The  gods  give  imto  men  all 
good  things,  both  of  old  and  now, 
and  not  such  things  as  are  evil 
and  hurtful  and  useless.  These 
indeed,  neither  of  old  nor  now,  do 
gods  bestow  upon  men,  but  men 
run  upon  them  by  blindness  and 
ignorance  of  mind." 

The  following  belong  to  a  plane 
of  thought  more  in  relation  with 
everyday  affairs : — 

"  Many  who  seem  to  be  friends 
are  not  so,  and  nmny  who  seem 
not  to  be,  are." 

**  Not  every  relation  of  yours  is 
your  friend,  but  those  who  unite 
themselves  with  you  for  mutual 
advantage." 

''  As  the  sword  cuts,  so  calumny 
separates  friends." 

'*  If  you  can  do  a  good  turn, 
do  not  delay,  but  give,  knowing 
that  no  state  of  things  is  perma- 
nent." 

"  In  prosperity  it  is  easy  to  find 
a  friend,  but  in  adversity  the  most 
difficult  of  all  things." 

Time  has  shortened  this  to  the 
well-known  proverb,  "  A  friend  in 
need  is  a  friend  indeed." 

*'  To  a  wise  man  every  land  is 
viable,  for  the  whole  world  is  the 
fatherland  of  a  noble  soul." 


"  Magnanimitv  lies  in  the  mild 
tolerance  of  fault  or  failure." 

'*  It  is  not  fitting  for  instructed 
people  to  reason  with  uninstructedy 
as  it  is  not  for  sober  people  to 
argue  with  drunken." 

"  He  who  is  about  to  rule  others 
ought  first  to  rule  himself." 

The  following  are  full  of  thought : 
man,  as  a  partaker  of  Divinity, 
seems  to  be  permitted  to  make  him* 
self: — 

"Men  have  evolved  the  empty 
image  of  Fortune  as  a  pretext  to 
cover  their  own  imprudence ;  for 
fortune  makes  small  resistance  to 
prudence,  and  the  perspicacious 
soul  gets  the  better  of  most  things 
in  life." 

''  Should'st  thou  open  thyself 
interiorly,  thou  wilt  find  a  certain 
varied  and  impressionable  store- 
house and  treasury  of  evils,  not  of 
influx  from  without,  but  containing 
as  it  were,  native  and  indigenous 
sources,  which  vice  lets  loose,  when 
widespread  and  liberal  to  the 
passions." 

The  following  may  represent  the 
ideas  of  Demokritos  upon  educa- 
tion: 

"  The  virtue  which  is  proper  to 
nature  is  corrupted  by  easy  indif* 
fer^nce.  while  4«4  is  ratified 
by  training ;  easy  things  escape  the 
neglectful,  whilst  difficult  things 
come  within  the  reach  of  dili- 
gence." 

"  Neither  art  nor  science  is  to  be 
reached  without  devotion  to  leam- 
mg. 

"  Nature  and  training  are  very 
near  neighbours :  for  though  train- 
ing transforms  a  man,  yet  in  that 
transformation  it  is  moulding  a 
second  nature." 

"  Youths  who  cannot  willinglv 
give  themselves  up  to  tasks,  wiU 
learn  neither  literature,  nor  music, 
nor  athletics,  nor  what  contains  the 
main  part  of  virtue— modestv ;  for 
modesty  chiefly  grows  out  of  such 
things." 
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With  all  his  love  for  education, 
Demokritos  can  have  been  no 
pedant,  or  be  would  not  bave 
expressed  bimself  as  follows  : 

"  Those  who  possess  yaried  erudi- 
tion are  sometimes  altogether  lack- 
ing in  mind." 

"  Abundance  of  sagacity,  rather 
than  quantity  of  learning,  is  what 
one  ought  to  strain  for." 

''There  is  duch  a  thing  as 
vrisdom  in  youth  and  folly  in  old 
men ;  for  time  does  not  teach  in- 
telligence, while  nature  herself  is 
nurture  in  due  season." 

How  deep  and  sincere  his  prin- 
ciples  were,  the  following  will  stand 
for  evidence : — 

"  Even  stories  about  vile  deeds 
ought  to  be  declined." 

The  daily  newspaper  had  not 
become  an  institution  in  the  days 
of  Demokritos. 

"  It  is  good  not  only  to  abstain 
firom  wrong,  but  never  to  will  it." 

''Not  only  is  he  that  does  one 
wrong,  a  foe ;  but  he  that  is  minded 
to." 

"  Penitence  for  base  deeds  is  the 
salvation  of  life." 

Demokritos  may  have  given 
Epikouros  a  hint  of  value  to  him 
in  arriving  at  a  philosophy.  Mode- 
ration in  pleasure,  and  symmetry 
of  life,  these  are  the  ideal  of 
Demokritos,  and  from  them,  he 
avows,  springs  tranquillity  of  mind, 
while  either  lack  or  surfeit  create 
disturbance.  The  philosophy  is 
plausible,  but  average  human 
nature  seems  to  require  "the 
slings  and  arrows  "  in  view  to  keep 
it  at  its  best.  However,  the  mode- 
ration signified  by  the  philosopher 
is  that  arising  from  command  over 
oneself,  and  is  a  thing  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  uneventfulness  of 
circumstance :  "  Where  any  one 
exceeds  moderation,  the  sweetest 
at  once  becomes  least  sweet." 
"The  equal  is  beautiful  in  every- 
thing; but  excess  and  deficiency 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  reverse." 


The  following  might  come  from 
the  Buddhist  Dhammapada : — "  As 
medicine  heals  the  diseases  of  the 
body,  so  wisdom  frees  the  soul 
from  perturbations." 

There  is  ethical  beauty  and 
loving  truth  in  the  following: — 

"  Men  as  we  are,  it  beseems  us 
not  to  laugh  at,  but  to  grieve  for, 
the  calamities  of  men." 

"A  charitable  man  is  he  who 
looks  not  for  return,  but  deliberately 
purposes  to  do  well." 

"  I  count  him  who  loves  no  one 
as  loved  by  no  one." 

"  He  that  inflicts  wrong  is  more 
ill-starred  than  he  that  suffers 
wrong. 

"  The  laws  would  not  prevent 
each  person  from  living  with  indi- 
vidual independence,  unless  one 
had  a  way  of  injuring  another." 

"  There  is  disease  of  house  and 
of  life,  just  as  there  is  of  the 
bodily  tabernacle." 

Demokritos  is  ordinarily  quoted 
as  the  author  of  the  doctrine  of 
atoms.  Cicero  regards  atoms  as 
being,  according  to  his  notion,  indi- 
visible particles  of  matter,  the  first 
element  of  the  imiverse.  Not 
venturing  to  oppose  so  high  an 
authority,  or  the  dictates  of  the 
whole  Glerman  school,  we  will 
nevertheless  see  how  the  apoph- 
thegms of  Demokritos  will  read,  on 
the  hypothesis  that  he  is  a  mis- 
understood prototype  of  Berkeley, 
and  not  a  materialist  at  all.  The 
term  employed  by  Demokritos,  and 
usually  translated  atoms,  is  cdomoi 
or  aioma,  Leukippos,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  the  master  of  Demo- 
kritos, taught  that  the  universe, 
being  finite,  is  in  part  a  plenum,  in 
part  a  vacuum,  the  former  contain- 
ing innumerable  ooipusdes  or  pri- 
mary atoms.  Let  us  suppose  that 
Demokritos,  instead  of  being  an  ad- 
herent of  tliis  doctrine,  which  ex- 
plains nothing,  and  only  touches  the 
scaffolding  of  the  physical  imiverse, 
relinquished    the    pursuit    of  the 
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atom,  or  indivisible  thing,  in  nature, 
to  the  division  of  whose  particles 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  end, 
and  found  the  tnie  indivisible  in 
the  mind  of  a  living  being,  that  is 
in  an  indimdual,  Aristotile,  it  may 
be  observed  (Anal.  Pr.  2,  27,  9, 
Part.  An.  1. 4,  4),  employs  the  term 
oiomcu  in  the  sense  of  '*  individuals." 

Quotation  ynW  now  help  us  to 
judge  whether  Demokritos  has  been 
persistently  misimderstood  or  not. 
If  we  follow  his  proposition  that 
mind  is  the  only  fact,  and  so  say 
that  all  sensation  is  subjective,  then 
we  must  hold  that  the  void,  or 
vacuum,  is  all  that  is  not  mind, 
that  is  to  say,  is  the  apparent  phe- 
nomenal imiverse,  wluch  is  to  be 
regarded  as  objectively  void  and 
only  a  resulting  appearance,  the 
fact  of  which  is  an  impression 
made  on  the  mind.  This  would  be 
a  very  different  conception  from  the 
vacuum  of  Leukippos,  which  was 
a  sort  of  emptiness  made  for  the 
atoms  to  sport  in  and  arrive  at 
variety  of  form. 

"Assuredly  either  nothing  is 
true,  or  what  is,  is  not  evident 
to  us.  While,  however,  sense- 
perception  is  entirely  due  to 
an  under  -  support  of  intellec- 
tual faculty,  and  this  sense-per- 
ception is  an  aberration,  that  which 
is  made  apparent  is  of  necessity 
true  relatively  to  sense-perception." 
(I.e.,  so  far  as  sense-perception  is 
concerned,  the  phenomena  are  truly 
seen ;  the  mind  alone  can  detect 
how  erroneous  are  the  uncorrected 
impressions  which  it  receives 
through  its  sense-faculty). 

Gt,  H.  Lewes  translates  the  pas- 
sage we  have  rendered  above  so  as 
to  present  a  very  different  pur- 
port : — "  Democritus  says,  that 
either  nothing  is  true,  or  what  is 


true  is  not  evident  to  us.  Uni- 
versally, in  his  system,  the  sensa- 
tion constitutes  the  thought,  and, 
as  at  the  same  time  it  is  but  a 
change  [in  the  sentient  being],  the 
sensible  phenomena  (i.e.,  sensations) 
are  of  necessity  true."*  If  sen- 
sation did  fully  constitute  thought, 
we  should  be  conscious  of  no  lack 
whatever  in  evidence. 

Lewes,  again,  says  that  Demo- 
kritos, as  a  hypothesis  to  explain 
perception,  ''  supposed  that  all 
things  were  constantly  throwing 
off  images  of  themselves  (ciStuXa), 
which,  after  assimilating  to  them- 
selves the  surrounding  air,  enter 
the  soul  by  the  pores  of  the  sensi- 
tive organ.  The  eye,  for  example, 
is  composed  of  aqueous  humours  ; 
and  water  sees.  But  how  does 
water  see  ?  It  is  diaphanous,  and 
receives  the  image  of  whatever  is 
presented  to  it." 

The  account  we  have  of  the 
view  entertained  by  Demokritos 
respecting  these  eidola  is  probably 
a  confused  one,  but  it  seems  to 
convey  the  notion  of  vague 
spiritual  entities,  which  can  draw 
near  to  man  and  convey  impressions 
to  his  mind  : — 

"  Demokritos  says  that  there  are 
certain  eidola  in  propinquity  to 
man,  and  that  some  of  them  are 
beneficent,  others  maleficent ; 
wherefore  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
pray  that  he  may  meet  with  pro- 
pitious eidola.  These  beings  are 
great  and  monstrous,  and  not 
readily  subject  to  corruption, 
though  not  incorruptible.  More- 
over, they  signify  to  men  things 
that  are  coming  to  pass,  by  making 
themselves  seen  and  emitting 
sound.  Whence,  when  the  an- 
cients received  an  impression  of 
these  very  beings,  they  suspected 


*  It  is  weU  to  give  the  original  text : 

^TOi  ovOhf  civat  oXrfik^  17  rnxiv  y  A&rjXov.  "OXut^  Sk  Sta  to  v'7ro\afipav€iv 
^pdwycriv  fi€V  W/v  atfrOrjaiv  ravnjv  S'cTvai  aAAoaDcrtv,  to  <f>aiv6fi€vov  Kara  rriv 
aurOricTiV  i$  avdyKTjs  aXrjOU  cTvai. — Arifltotle,  Metaphys.  iv.,  5. 
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them  to  be  deitj,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  there  being  none  other  god 
beside  these  that  has  an  incor- 
ruptible nature." 

Seeing  that  Demokritos  believed 
in  elemental  beings  who  could 
<x>mmunicate  subtly  with  man,  it 
-wotdd  be  strange  if  he  did  not 
connect  their  influence  with  the 
problem  of  the  mode  in  which 
those  impressions  are  received 
which  appear  to  come  to  us  from 
external  images.  The  title  of  one 
of  his  books  which  are  lost  is, 
"  Concerning  eidolon,  or  concern- 
ing foresight."  The  fact  of  such 
a  title,  coupled  with  his  allusions  to 
Eidola  as  individual  beings  of  a 
shadowy  SBonic  character,  would 
seem  to  show  that  he  had  a  very 
different  view  of  them  from  that 
presented  by  Lewes,  of  emanational 
spectres  being  thrown  off  from 
things,  as  it  were  photographs 
made  in  air.  The  word  "  Eidolon  " 
is  of  very  indeterminate  significa- 
tion even  yet :  in  the  f  oUowing 
lines  from  ''Dreamland,"  Edgar 
Poe  uses  it  in  a  sense  not  very 
unlike  that  of  Demokritos : — 

By  a  route  obsonre  and  lonely, 
Hannted  by  ill  angels  only, 
Where  an  Bidolon,  named  Niqht, 
On  a  blaok   throne  reigns  npright, 
I  have  reached  these  lands  bat  newly 
From  an  ultimate  dim  Thale. 
From  a  wild  weird  olime  that  lieth  sub- 
lime 
Ont  of  Spacb,  out  of  TnoB. 

The  essential  meaning  of  the 
word  "  Eidolon  "  is  visible  shape, 
and  we  are  familiar  with  it  in  a 
limited  signification  in  the  term 
idol. 

'*  De  mokritos,  in  abrogating  th  ose 
things  which  are  an  appearance  to 
the  perceptions  of  sense,  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  nothing  of  these  ap- 
pears in  accordance  with  verity,  but 
only  in  accordance  with  opinion ; 
whereas  there  is  the  truth  subsist- 
ing in  things  that  are,  in  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  individuals 
(atomoi)  and  a  void.     For,  says  he, 


sweet  is  because  conventionally  so 
regarded,  and  bitter  is  so  by  con- 
ventionality ;  heat,  cold,  colour, 
have  their  subsistence  in  opinion : 
whereas  in  reality  what  exists  is 
individuals  (atoma)  and  void. 

In  his  Works  in  Support,  although 
imdertaking  to  set  up  the  mastery 
of  argument  for  the  sense-percep- 
tions, he  is  nevertheless  f  oimd  giving 
judgment  against  them.  For  he 
says ; 

We  actually  know  nothing  of 
exact  truth,  but  perceive  something 
that  changes  according  to  the  pos- 
ture of  the  body,  both  of  things 
which  fall  across  us  and  things 
which  press  against  us. 

And  again  he  says:  In  reality 
now,  that  we  know  not  whether 
each  thing  is  such,  or  is  not,  has 
been  often  made  plain. 

In  his  book  concerning  Ideas: 
Man  ought  to  know,  he  says,  by 
this  rule,  that  he  is  many  removes 
from  real  truth.  And  again :  This 
reason  assuredly  proves,  that  in 
real  truth  we  know  nothing  respect- 
ing anything;  but  share  each  in 
the  popular  belief.  And  further 
he  says : — 

And  indeed  it  will  be  plain,  that 
to  know  in  real  truth  of  what  each 
thing  is,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss. 

In  these  works,  indeed,  he  does 
away  with  almost  every  kind  of 
apprehensiveness,  and  only  specially 
fastens  on  the  sense-perceptions. 
But  in  the  Rules  he  says  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  cognition,  the  one 
through  the  sense-perceptions,  the 
other  through  the  intellectual 
faculty.  The  cognition  through 
the  intellectual  faculty  he  brings 
down  as  genuine,  testifying  to  its 
credibility  for  the  determination  of 
truth  ;  whereas  he  calls  the  cogni- 
tion by  the  sense-perceptions 
obscure,  denying  its  unerringness 
for  the  investigation  of  truth.  I 
give  what  he  says,  word  for 
word : — 

Of     cognition     there     are    two 
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kinds,  one  genuine,  the  other 
obscure ;  to  the  obscure  belongs 
the  whole  group  of  sight,  hearing, 
smell,  taste,  touch ;  while  that  is 
genuine  which  is  distinctly  sepa- 
rated from  this. 

Then,  preferring  the  genuine  to 
the  obscure  cognition,  he  adds  a 
word  thus : — 

Whenever  the  obscure  cogni- 
tion can  no  longer  in  its  smaller 
degree  either  see,  or  hear,  or  smell, 
or  taste,  or  perceive  by  touch,  why 
then  one  must  resort  to  the  pro- 
perty which  is  more  subtle." 
>  The  passage  just  given,  with  its 
quotations  from  Demokritos,  is 
foimd  in  the  works  of  Sextos 
Empeirikos  ;  the  following  is  from 
Diogenes  of  Laerte : — "  Demokritos 
disregards  quiddities,  where  he 
says,  What  is  cold  is  cold  in 
opinion,  hot,  hot  in  opinion,  but 
individuals  and  void  exist  in 
reality.  And  again :  In  realitv, 
we  know  nothing,  for  truth  lies  m 
a  deep." 

These  are  the  reverse  of  what  we 
might  expect  from  the  dogmas  of  a 
confident  atomist ;  but  misunder- 
standing of  Demokritos  has  been 
so  general  that  we  are  afraid  to 
add  to  it.  Such  a  version  of  his 
doctrines  as  the  following,  from 
Theophrastos,  must  surely  be  mere 
misconception : — 

"Concerning  sanity  of  thought, 
he  has  advanced,  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  soul's  holding  itself  con- 
veniently after  movement,  while,  if 
one  should  become  too  hot  or  too 
cold,  it  alters." 

In  Theophrastos  is  the  following 
reference  to  the  theories  of  De- 
mokritos : 

"  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
absurd  production  of  impression  on 
the  air ;  for  what  is  solidified  must 
retain  its  density  and  not  be  dissi- 
pated, just  as  he  says  in  his  com- 
parison, the  imprint  is  as  if  you 
made  an  impression  in  wax.  In 
that  case  so  much  the  more  readily 


can  an  impression  be  made  in  water^ 
as  it  is  the  more  dense,  though  the 
more  difficult  to  be  perceived. 
Such  assuredly  were  more  fitting. 
On  the  whole,  why  must  a  person 
making  emanation  proceed  from 
a  form,  as  in  the  book  which  treats 
of  images,  make  the  impression 
come  as  from  a  mould?  for  the 
eidola  themselves  are  presented 
visibly." 

This  is  an  adverse  criticism,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  cause  for 
wonder  if  it  does  not  present  the 
philosophy  to  which  it  refers  with 
absolute  clearness.  If  in  no  way, 
however,  we  can  find  the  certain 
outline  of  the  doctrine  of  Demokri- 
tos, we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  he  came  nearer  to  a  puzzled 
groper  after  an  immaterial  philo- 
sophy than  to  a  physicalist  resting 
content  in  a  corpuscular  solution  of 
the  origin  of  life.  And  further,, 
that  he  left  open  that  spiritual  gate- 
way of  the  mind,  by  which  come 
wafted  strains  that,  even  though 
brokenly  heard,  make  life's  mean- 
i    ;  larger  and  sweeter. 

It  is  possible  that  Demokritos  is 
not  the  author  of  all  of  the 
following  :— 

"The  nobility  of  cattle  lies  in 
the  fine  strength  of  the  bodily 
frame,  the  nobility  of  man  in 
the  well  -  disposedness  of  the 
character." 

"  Beauty  of  body,  without  basis  of 
mind,  marks  animal  nature  merely." 

"  The  harmony  of  man  consists 
in  making  account  of  the  soul 
rather  than  of  the  body;  for  a 
highly  perfect  sold  gives  upright- 
ness to  a  mean  state  of  the 
tabernacle,  whereas  streugth  of 
the  carcase  vrithout  rationality 
renders  soul  better  no  whit." 

"  It  is  the  mark  of  a  divine  mind 
to  be  always  dwelling  on  what  is 
noble. 

"The  world  is  a  scene,  life  a 
passage  ;  thon  camest,  sawest>. 
departedst." 
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**  The  world  is  an  estrangement ; 
life  in  it  an  interruption/' 

"  Whatsoever  things  a  poet 
writes  when  under  inspiration  of 
holy  spirit,  are  beautiful  exoeed- 

mgly." 

If  these  apophthegms,  however, 
some  of  which  have  not  fallen 
under  suspicion  of  spnriousness, 
do  not  prove  Demofaritos  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  atomist, 
the  title  of  one  of  his  lost  works, 
"  Ck)noeming  those  that  are  in 
Hades,*'  must  do  so.      We  may 


pass  by  as  fabulous  the  story  that 
he  put  out  his  eyes  with  a 
burning  glass  in  order  to  become 
more  intimately  a  student  of  the 
reasoning  facilities  through  the 
minimisement  of  the  disturbances 
of  the  external  senses ;  the  theory, 
however,  he  may  perhaps  have 
speculatively  advanced.  But  if 
he  wrote  of  existence  in  Hades, 
either  there  are  two  of  the  name, 
or  DemokritoB  did  not  find  the 
supreme  source  of  life  in  the 
molectde. 
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NEW  ASPECTS   OP  EVOLUTION. 


The  theory  of  evolution  of  animal 
life  appears  to  be  now  getting  past 
'the  stage  in  which  direct  attacks 
are  made  upon  its  groundwork. 
Present  evidences  of  calculable  va- 
riation are  so  decisive,  and  the  in- 
numerable supports  to  the  theory 
are  so  unassailable,  that  it  hais 
taken  its  place  as  proven  with  un- 
exampled speed.  Strangely  enough, 
as  yet  no  spiritual  theory  is  being 
made  to  fit  it,  just  as  the  fact  that 
one  moves  one's  hand  to  write  can 
be  adjusted  by  no  intelligible  links 
to  the  antecedent  fact  that  one 
thought  of  something,  and  there- 
upon had  the  will  to  write  it.  The 
theory  of  evolution  has  not  yet 
been  made  to  tally  with  any  theory 
of  man  as  being  a  spiritual  creature 
rather  than  a  mere  secretion  ori- 
ginating in  matter;  and  it  is  no  doubt 
due  to  this  fact  that  so  much  reluc- 
tance is  felt  to  accept  the  evolution- 
ary theory  among  those  who  instinc- 
tively feel  that  nature  is  more  than 
a  blind  procreative  accident.  And 
the  same  reason,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  most  enthusiastic  up- 
holders of  evolution  do  not  seem 
interested  in  forming  a  theory  con- 
taining their  doctrines,  and  yet  big 
enough  to  embrace  the  higher 
mysteries  of  life,  is  no  doubt  sti- 
mulating students  now,  before 
whom  the  cut-and-dried  results  of 
research  are  lying,  to  see  to  what 
uses  they  can  be  put  in  the  way  of 
a  true  science  of  man. 

They  are  indeed  challenged  to 


effort  by  the  physicists  who  boldly 
maintain  that  there  is  no  divine 
purpose    in    nature  at  all.      Mr. 
Samuel  Butler,  to  whose  new  work* 
we  are  about  to  refer,  cites  Profes- 
sor^aeckel  to  the  following  effect : 
"  Anyone  who  makes  a  really  close 
study    of    the    organisation    and 
mode  of  life  of  the  various  animals 
and  plants,  must  necessarily  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  'pur- 
posiveness '  [purpose  in  nature]  no 
more  exists  than  the  much-talked- 
of   beneficence    of    the    Creator." 
Clifford  also  has  said,  comparing 
the  work  of  man  and  what   has 
been    generally    regarded  as   the 
work  of  Gk>d,  or  at  least  the  effort 
of  a  Demiurge :    '*  A    man  made 
the  corkscrew  with  a  purpose  in 
his  mind,  and  he  knew  and  in- 
tended that  it  shotdd  be  used  for 
pulling    out  corks.     But  nobody 
made    our  lungs  with  a  purpose 
in   his   mind,  and   intended   that 
they  should  be  used  for  breathing. 
The    respiratory     apparatus     was 
adapted  to  its  purpose  by  natural 
selection,  namely,  by  the  gradual 
preservation  of  better  and  better 
adaptations,  and  by  the  killing-off 
of  the  worse  and  imperfect  adapta- 
tions."    This  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  cut-and-dried  arguments  of  the 
materialist ;  here  the  argument  is 
reasonable  enough,  but  before  it 
begins,  there  has  to  be  postulated 
a  first  and  imperfect  respiratory 
apparatus,  and  some  kind  of  air; 
whether  an  early  and  imperfect  at- 


*  "  Evolution,  Old  and  New  ;  or  the  Theories  of  Bnffon,  Dr.  Erasmns  Darwin,  and 
Lamarck,  as  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Darwin."  London:  Hardwicke  and 
Bogue.     1879. 
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mosphere  now  superseded,  or  a 
well-preseryed  aerial  adaptation 
such  as  we  now  have  it,  the  pro- 
fessor did  not  say.  With  these 
postulates  might  unfortunately 
have  to  be  admitted  the  very  pur- 
posiveness  he  rejects.  What  was 
the  first  and  original  germ  of  being 
drawn  from,  and  by  whose  natural 
selection,  and  out  of  what,  did  it 
get  its  tendency  to  improve  itself  P 
Mr.  Butler  substitutes  for  the 
abstraction  called  *'  natural  selec- 
tion," a  very  palpable  designer  of 
forms ;  he  points  to  "  a  living  tan- 
gible person  with  flesh,  blood,  eyes, 
nose,  ears,  organs,  senses,  dimen- 
sions, who  did  of  his  own  cunning, 
after  infinite  proof  of  every  kind  of 
hazard  and  experiment,  scheme  out 
and  fashion  each  organ  of  the 
human  body.  This  is  the  person 
whom  we  claim  as  the  designer  and 
artificer  of  that  body,  and  ne  is  the 
one  of  all  others  the  best  fitted  for 
the  task  by  his  antecedents,  and 
his  practical  knowledge  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case,  for  he  is 
man  himself.  Not  man,  the  in- 
dividual of  any  given  generation, 
but  man  in  the  entirety  of  his 
existence  from  the  dawn  of  life  on- 
wards to  the  present  moment.'* 
Again  he  says,  in  other  phraseo- 
logy :  "  With  but  little  change  in 
the  present  signification  of  words, 
the  question  resolves  itself  into 
this.  Shall  we  see  God  henceforth 
as  embodied  in  all  living  forms  ;  as 
dwelling  in  them ;  as  being  that 
power  in  them  whereby  they  have 
learnt  to  fashion  themselves,  each 
one  according  to  its  ideas  of  its 
own  convenience,  and  to  make  itself 
not  only  a  microcosm,  or  little 
world,  but  a  little  unwritten  history 
of  the  universe  from  its  own  point 
of  view  into  the  bargain?  From 
everlasting,  in  time  past,  only  in  so 
far  as  the  ultimate  connection  be- 
tween the  will  to  do,  and  the  thing 
which  does  is  invisible;  imperish- 
able, only  in  so  far  as  life  as  a 


whole  is  imperishable;  omniscient 
and  omnipotent,  within  the  limits 
only  of  a  very  long  and  large  ex- 
perience, but  ignorant  and  impo- 
tent in  respect  of  all  else — limited 
in  all  the  above  respects,  yet  even 
so  incalculably  vaster  than  any- 
thing we  can  conceive." 

If  we  are  to  change  our  dreams  of 
God  for  that  of  an  entity  whos& 
immortality  depends  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  physical  existence,  all 
the  great  poets  and  seers  of  the- 
last  few  thousand  years  have  been 
wrong,  and  the  nineteenth  century 
is  a  lean  cow  able  to  eat  up  the 
herds  of  fat  and  comfortable  kine 
of  a  hundred  centuries.  But  if  the 
theory  is  inadequate,  it  is  at  least 
suggestive.  How  much  of  our 
physical  creation — on  the  hypothe- 
sis of  the  superintendence  of  a 
Divine  Being— -does  He  allow  us  to 
carry  out  for  ourselves  ?  He,  pro- 
viding us  with  materials,  and  en- 
trusting us  to  a  motherly  old  nurse 
who  stands  as  guardian  over  them, 
and  holds  us  in  the  leading  stringa 
of  natural  law,  giving  us  allotted 
times  for  youth,  maturity  and 
death. 

In  certain  ways  it  may  be  readily 
seen  how  man  is  his  own  manufac- 
turer. The  physical  expression  of 
a  slouching,  drunken,  criminal 
vagabond  is  markedly  different 
from  that  of  a  good  husband  and 
father,  and  yet  the  pair  might  have 
been  nursed  in  the  same  cradle. 
An  artist  grows  to  have  a  peculiar 
distinguishing  appearance,  not  en- 
tirely due  to  dress.  The  man 
who  is  continually  adjusting  him- 
self to  the  minor  sortnesses  and 
flatteries  of  drawing-room  society 
comes  to  have  a  different  set  and 
expression  of  features  from  the 
man  whose  eye  and  nerve  have  to 
be  cultivated  into  steady  reliability 
for  tiger  shooting.  And  the  exercise 
of  these  functions  is  for  so  short  a 
time  that  the  wonder  is  not  how 
little,  but  how  much,  man  does  in 
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fact  adapt  his  physical  machinery 
to  his  own  purposes. 

But,  granting  yariations  of  this 
kind,  ii  we  turn  to  such  a  process 
as  the  cutting  of  our  second  set  of 
teeth,  we  cannot  at  first  see  that 
man  (whether  man  the  indiyidual 
spirit,  or  Mr.  Butler's  continuous 
or  perpetually  re-incarnate  man) 
has  anything  to  do  with  it  him- 
self; and  it  must  certainly  be 
reckoned  as  a  process  different  in 
kind  from  those  in  which  the  direct 
influence  of  man  himself  is  dis- 
cernible. 

But  Mr.  Butler's  argument, 
which,  on  such  a  point  as  this,  was 
fully  given  in  his  preceding  work 
"  Life  and  Habit "  ("  Op.  3  "  as  he 
labels  it),  is  exceedingly  plausible. 
We  do  well  the  things  we  haye 
done  for  a  long  time ;  we  do  un- 
consciously what  we  do  well,  as  the 
brilliant  player  is  unconscious  of 
devoting  effort  to  any  given  note 
on  the  piano,  and  indeed  might  be 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation 
without  making  a  false  note.  His 
contention  is  as  follows : 

"  That  we  are  VMst  conscious  ofy 
and  have  most  control  over,  such 
habits  as  speech,  the  upright  posi- 
tion, the  8u-ts  and  sciences,  which 
are  acquisitions  peculiar  to  the 
human  race,  always  acquired  after 
birth,  and  not  common  to  ourselves 
and  any  ancestor  who  had  not 
become  entirely  human. 

"That  we  are  less  conscious  of, 
and  have  less  control  over,  eating 
and  drinking,  swallowing,  breath- 
ing, seeing  and  hearing,  which  were 
acquisitions  of  our  prehuman 
ancestry,  and  for  which  we  had 
provided  ourselves  with  all  the 
necessary  apparatus  before  we  saw 
light,  but  which  are  still,  geologi- 
cally speaking,  recent,  or  compara- 
tively recent. 

"  That  we  are  most  unconscious 
of  and  have  least  control  over,  our 
digestion  and  circulation,  which 
belonged  even  to  our  invertebrate 


ancestry,  and  which  are  habits, 
geologically  speaking,  of  extreme 
antiquity." 

Being  satisfied  with  our  present 
system  of  teething,  his  argument 
must  run,  and  having  provided  it 
many  ages  ago,  the  process  is  now 
unconscious  with  us,  and  latent  in 
the  memoiy.  But  what  a  unanimity 
this  implies  in  humanity ;  that  no 
sect  shotdd  be  found  to  have 
chosen,  while  it  had  the  chance, 
that  teeth  should  grow  like  other 
bones  or  rodents'  incisors,  and  one 
set  so  develop  as  to  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  a  second  teething. 
If  we  accept  Mr.  Butler's  new  idea 
how  '*  Man  is  man  and  master  of 
his  fate,"  and  believe  that  man 
makes  men,  we  must  allow  for 
humanity's  using  some  means  of 
conununication  or  passage  of  sym- 
pathy between  the  particles  com- 
posing its  mass,  with  an  unity  of  pur- 
pose we  are  unacquainted  with  now. 
Else  man,  the  unit,  would  surely 
vary  more,  and  a  Central  African 
might  be  foimd  to  have  developed 
a  quite  different  arrangement  of 
legs  and  arms  from  an  Icelander,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  thousand  years 
passed  without  communication  be- 
tween them.  The  question  who 
sets  the  fashion,  or  erects  the 
standard  for  the  regulation  and 
order  of  life  in  all  its  classes,  is 
just  as  difficult  to  solve,  and  just 
as  much  neglected  in  every  work 
on  evolution,  as  the  question  as  to 
the  origin  or  presence  of  the 
primordial  germ,  preparing  for  its 
initiatory  stages  of  variation. 

If  we  fMan)  have  elected  to  re- 
plenish our  hair  by  growth  during 
our  maturity,  to  replenish  our  jaws 
by  one  renewal  of  teeth,  to  replenish 
lost  legs  and  arms  never,  except  by 
artificial  and  unsatisfactory  ma- 
chines, and  cannot  now  tell  why  we 
follow  such  different  plans,  it 
follows  that  we  have,  or  have  had, 
a  parcel  of  intelligence  of  which  we 
are  not  conscious,  and  which  docs 
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not  appear  to  be  so  much  as  latent, 
for  not  even  dreams  or  delirium  have 
turned  back  the  closed  page.  We 
are,  therefore,  regarding  ourselyes 
as  Mr.  Butler's  creative  man,  not 
quite  ''all  here ;  "  and  that  absence 
of  mind  betokens  a  spiritual  or 
occult  side  to  us,  with  a  number  of 
deductions  therefrom. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  a  being 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  a  new 
power :  '*  Logic,  notwithstanding 
the  wish,  did  originate  the  power, 
and  yet  was  originated  by  it,  both 
coming  up  gradually  out  of  some- 
thing which  was  not  recognisable 
as  either  power  or  wish,  and  ad- 
vancing, through  vain  beating  of 
the  air,  to  a  vague  effort,  and  from 
this  to  definite  effort  with  failure, 
and  from  this  to  definite  effort  with 
success,  and  from  this  to  success 
with  little  consciousness  of  effort, 
and  from  this  to  success  with  such 
complete  absence  of  effort  that  he 
now  acts  unconsciously  and  without 
power  of  introspection." 

"  No  plant  or  animal,  then,  ac- 
cording to  our  view,"  says  Mr. 
Butler,  "  would  be  able  to  conceive 
more  than  a  very  slight  improve- 
ment on  its  organisation  at  a  given 
time,  so  clearly  as  to  make  the 
efforts  towards  it  that  would  result 
in  growth  of  the  required  modifica- 
tion ;  nor  would  these  efforts  be 
made  with  any  far-sighted  percep- 
tion of  what  next  and  next  and 
after,  but  only  of  what  next ;  while 
many  of  the  happiest  thoughts 
would  come  like  aU  other  happy 
thoughts — thoughtlessly." 

Mr.  Butler  is  here  touching  upon 
a  very  deep  and  suggestive  subject, 
the  origin  of  inspiration,  which  he 
would  treat  as  arising  from  *'  a 
chain  of  reasoning  too  swift  and 
subtle  for  conscious  analysis  by  the 
individual."  There  seems  but  a 
step  between  a  theory  like  this  and 
a  hypothesis  of  spiritual  existence ; 
and  certainly  the  most  sensible 
way,  in  presence  of  the  imvarying 


instinct  of  humanity,  is  to  ascribe 
transcendant  thought  to  a  sphere 
beyond  our  own,  and  to  regard  the 
order  we  meet  with  and  do  not 
apparently  originate  as  due  to 
some  power  transcending  continu- 
ous and  creative  man  in  immensity 
of  purpose, — which  brings  us  back 
again  to  the  not  yet  quite  aban- 
doned theory  of  a  Divine  Helper 
and  Foreseer. 

Budimentary  organs,  that  is  to 
say,  organs  implying  functions  now 
disused,  form  an  interesting  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Butler  says,  "  We  can 
even  show  how,  if  it  becomes 
worth  the  Ethiopian's  while  to  try 
and  change  his  skin,  or  the 
leopard's  to  change  his  spots,  they 
can  assuredly  change  them  within 
a  not  unreasonable  time,  and  adapt 
their  covering  to  their  own  will 
and  convenience."  It  would  be 
well,  however,  if  evolutionists  would 
state,  within  a  thousand  years  or 
so,  in  how  long  a  time  such 
a  change  could  reasonably  be 
effected.  The  mammas  of  male 
humanity  are  now  rudimentary, 
except  m  very  rare  instances ; 
have  we  any  historical  trace  of 
their  ever  being  otherwise  ?  Evo- 
lutionists should  tell  us  what 
excited  their  use  when  in  action 
in  the  pre-historic  period:  what 
told  the  glands  that  their  product 
must  begin  to  be  secreted,  for  it 
would  shortly  be  required  ?  What 
originates  the  message  in  a  female 
body  may  be  determined,  but  how 
without  an  invisible  current  of 
physical  sympathy  which  science 
would  scoff  at  as  mystical,  could 
the  message  be  carried  to  the 
nerves  of  the  man  across  the  gulf 
that  separates  the  individual  ? 
Perhaps  the  sight  of,  or  acquain- 
tance with,  the  state  of  his  partner 
mi^ht  bring  on  the  required  con- 
dition, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
male  was  aware  that  lacteal  service 
was  expected  of  him.  But  we 
have    to    realise    an   amount    of 
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sympathy  between  the  sexes  that  is 
now  vanished;  and  a  primeTal 
monogamic  system  which  gives  more 
countenance  to  an  originally 
paradisiacal  state  of  man,  than  do 
the  strangely  varied  marriage  cus- 
toms on  record.  The  rudimentary 
organ  we  continue  to  retain  or 
repeat,  Mr.  Butler  tells  us, ''  from 
force  of  habit,  indolence,  and  dis- 
like of  change." 

We  have  spoken  of  limits  fixed 
to  the  duration  of  life  as  implying 
an  order  over  which  man  has  no 
control.  We  find,  however,  that 
Mr.  Butler  considers  this  too  to  be 
under  man's  control.  There  is  no- 
thing," he  says,  to  prevent  man's 
becoming  as  long-lived  as  the  oak 


if  he  will  persevere  for  many  gen^ 
erations  in  the  steps  which  can 
alone  lead  to  this  result."  The  sad 
thing  about  it,  however,  is  that  we 
shall  not  live  to  see  the  continuous 
man  arrive  at  this  result,  unless  in- 
deed we  have  to  make  another 
attempt  at  physical  creation  under 
his  orders,  in  a  new  body ;  and  where, 
according  to  a  theory  which  regards 
life  as  non-existent  unless  physical^ 
shall  we  be  in  the  interim?  Is 
there  such  a  thing  as  a  latent  in- 
dividual? And  if  we  have  got 
rather  tired  of  corporeal  life,  how 
will  the  continuous  man  tempt  us 
out  of  our  latency,  and  make  us 
his  individual  representative  once 
more? 
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THE    BLACK    DEATH. 

Translated  from   the   (German    of    ''Hermann    Lingg"    bj   Eate 
Freiligrath-£roeker. 

Tremble,  ob  world !  the  Plague  am  I, 

Through  all  the  lands  Fm  going. 
Preparing  me  a  banquet  high, 
Fever  is  lurking  in  mine  eye. 

And  black  mj  cloak  is  flowing. 

I  come  from  Egypt's  sultry  land, 

In  lurid  mists  red-veiling — 
From  Milan's  swamps,  from  murky  strand. 
From  dragon's  spawn  in  burning  sand 

Bank  poisonous  germs  inhaling. 

I  reap,  I  mow,  I  stretch  my  stave 

O'er  mountain  range  and  billow, 
I'm  laying  waste  this  world  so  brave. 
Before  each  house  I  plant  a  grave. 

And  eke  a  weeping  willow. 

I  am  mankind's  destroyer  dread, 

I'm  Death,  the  grim,  the  awful ; 
Drought  stalks  before  me,  gaunt  of  tread. 
At  famine  price  I  sell  the  bread. 

To  War  I'm  heir  right  lawful. 

It  matters  not  how  far  you  live, 

I  stride  with  steps  yet  wider. 
Swift  footed,  the  black  plague  am  I, 
The  swiftest  vessel  I  o'erfly. 

Outride  the  swiftest  rider. 

The  merchant  in  his  merchandise 

Home  bears  me  to  his  dwelling. 
He  gives  a  feast  with  sparkling  eyes. 
Forth  from  his  wealth  I  ghastly  rise, 

And  on  the  bier  I  fell  him. 

1^ 
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No  castled  crag  so  steeply  hung, 

To  me  but  must  surrender ; 
No  pulse  doth  beat  for  me  too  strong. 
No  body  is  for  me  too  young, 

No  heart  for  me  too  tender. 

Whose  eyes  my  withering  eyes  infest, 

He  cares  for  day  no  longer ; 
Whose  board,  or  meat  or  wine,  I've  blessed. 
He  thirsts  alone  for  rest,  for  rest — 

For  dust  alone  doth  hunger. 

In  Asia  died  the  mighty  Chan ; 

Where  Cinnamon  isles  are  shining 
Died  negro  prince  and  Mussulman — 
Nightly  you  hear  at  Ispahan 

The  dogs  round  carrion  whining. 

Byzantiimi  was  a  blooming  town, 

And  Venice  smiled  in  beauty ; 
Now,  like  dead  leaf,  their  hosts  sink  down, 
Whoso  collects  that  foliage  brown 

Will  soon  be  quit  his  duty. 

Where  Norway's  farthest  cliffs  gleam  white, 

Into  some  port  forsaken, 
I  flimg  a  vessel,  lifeless  quite. 
And  all  on  whom  I  breathed  my  blight 

Must  slimiber  ne'er  to  waken. 

They're  strewn  and  scattered  everywhere, 

.Though  days  and  months  be  flying — 
No  soul  to  count  the  hours  hath  care ; 
Years  hence,  you'll  silent  find  and  bare. 

Death's  dty,  lonely  lying. 
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Tbinity  Collbob,  Dublin. 

July  25, 1879. 

I  WAS  absent  from  Dublin  last  month,  and  consequently  was  unable  to 
send  you  my  usual  chronicle.     Term  ended  meantime,  and  ended,  on  the 
whole,  uneventfully.     The  only  event  of  any  importance  was  something 
of  a  disappointment.     Dr.  Maguire  did  not  get  the  Fellowship.     The 
successful  candidate  was  Mr.  Purser,  who,  as  you  knowi  was  excluded 
previous  to  the  Fawcett  Act  by  his  refusing  the  test.     Mr.  Purser's 
present  success  is  really  a  vindication  of  the  non-sectarian  principle,  just 
as  much  as  Dr.  Maguire's  would  be.     But  then  Mr.  Purser  is  not  a 
Boman  Catholic ;  and  Dr.  Maguire's  election  to  Fellowship  would  be  an 
open  and  visible  refutation  of  the  ProtestarU-Atmosphere  cry.      This, 
however,  is  not  the  only  reason  for  regretting  Dr.  Maguire's  temporary 
failure.     There  is  another  and  a  stronger  one.     We  want  more  classics^ 
scholars.     Since  Mr.  Tyrrell's  election  in  1868  we  have  had  none  but 
mathematicians  as  Fellows.     Mr.  Purser's  election  is  simply  canriiiLg 
coals  to  Newcastle.    Dr.  Maguire,  on  the  other  hand,  would  add  vastly  to 
the  weight  and  reputation  of  our  classical  school ;  so  that  it  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  Mr.  Purser  to  feel  that  his  success  is  a  disappointing 
event.     Dr.  Maguire,  however,  means  to  go  in  again  next  year ;  and,  as 
he  secured  the  Madden  Prize  this  year,  his  election  is  fairly  certain.   You 
know  of  course  that  "  the  Madden  "  is  a  sort  of  consolation  prize  (and  a 
pretty  valuable  one,  being  considerably  over  3002.)  given  to  the  best  of 
the  unsuccessful  Fellowship  candidates.     I  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologise 
for  volunteering  this  information ;  but  I  sometimes  observe  marvellous         ^ 
ignorance  about  college  affairs,  and  that  in  what  ought  to  be  well- 
informed  quarters.     The  Saturday  Review  of   the   5th   July  actually 
commits    itself   to    the    statement    that    at    Dublin   University    resi- 
dence is  compulsory.      The  reviewer  might  with  very  little  trouble 
have  f  oimd  out  that  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.     Many  a  man  has  taken 
his  degree  at  Dublin  without  ever  being  inside  the  walls,  except  when 
he  was  in  the  hall  under  examination.    Even  when  terms  are  kept  by 
attending  lectures,  actual  collegiate  residence  is  not  comptdsory.     It  is 
an  advantage  to  any  man   to  reside,  and  an  especial  advantage  to 
those  who  compete  for  honours.    But    it    is  doubly  absurd  of    the 
Saturday,  first    to    invent    the    compulsory  residence,  and    then    to 
assign   iJiis    imaginary    grievance    as    one    of   the    injustices    to    be 
righted    by    Earl    Caims's    Bill    for    creating    a   fancy    University. 
Of  course  nobody  here,  and  I  may  say  nobody  anywhere  else,  for  a 
moment    supposes  that  the   Conservative   Government  has  suddenly 
become  converted  and  conscience-stricken  in  the  matter  of  ''  the  facilities 
for  obtaining  University  degrees  in  Ireland."    The  Cairns  Bill  is  an 
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electioneering  move,  neither  more  nor  less.  Government  wants  to  please 
the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  through  them  to  catch  the  Irish 
vote.  They  will  not  please  the  hierarchy  except  by  chartering  and  endow- 
ing a  strictly  denominational  Uniyersity  under  complete  clerical  control, 
and  if  they  did  that,  the^  would  be  no  nearer  to  catching  the  Irish  yote. 
What  the  bulk  of  the  Insh  Boman  Catholic  people  care  about  is  not  the 
Uniyersity,  but  the  land.  This  cannot  be  too  often  repeated.  In  the 
meantime  the  Goyemment,  now  coquetting  with  the  O'Connor  Don's 
proposals,  and  now  throwing  them  oyer  for  an  absurd  scheme  of  its 
own,  is  running  the  yery  greatest  risk  of  alienating  a  large  number  of 
its  own  supporters  without  the  smallest  chance  of  conciliating  any  of  its 
enemies.  Of  course  it  does  not  matter  to  the  Beaconsfield  Cabinet  that 
the  whole  movement  is  retrograde  and  obscurantist,  and  would  tend  to 
do  incalculable  damage  to  real  Uniyersity  culture. 

The  debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  second  reading  was  anything  but  an 
edifying  exhibition.  That  politicians  should  turn  their  backs  on  them- 
selves is  nothing  new,  however.    Hosea  Biglow  reminds  us  that — 

A  maroif nl  Pioyidenoe  faahioned  ns  holler 
O'  purpose  that  we  shonld  onr  prinoiples  swaller ; 
And  if  a  man  can,  when  proTisions  has  ria'  bo, 
Eat  up  his  own  words — iMn  a  blessing  it  is  so. 

There  is  at  least  one  clear  gain  from  this  very  unpleasant  debate. 
We  now  know  for  certain  that  it  is  for  money,  and  for  the  control  of  the 
University,  that  the  Boman  Catholics  are  standing  out. 

From  tiie  tenour  of  the  debate  (if  it  can  be  called  a  debate)  on  the 
second  reading  in  the  Commons,  it  seems  certain  that  they  will  get  what 
they  want  by  some  indirect  means.  It  has  been  a  melancholy  affair  from 
beginning  to  end.  No  party  has  come  out  of  it  with  credit.  We  who 
are  interested  in  University  culture  first,  and  politics  perhaps  not  even 
second,  must  only  derive  such  comfort  as  we  may  from  reflecting  that 
political  changes  seldom  do  any  of  the  good  or  all  of  the  harm  &at  is 
expected  from  the  principle  they  are  supposed  to  embody. 

Lord  Belmore's  Divinity  School  Bill  has  been  withdrawn.  I  suppose 
the  matter  will  be  discussed  again  next  session.  The  Church  partisans 
are  furious  because  the  Belmore  proposals  were  not  accepted  en  hloc^  and 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  very  unseemly  squabbling  about  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate.  Archdeacon  Beichel  in  particular  has  quarrelled 
with  everybody  all  round,  being  apparently  of  opinion  that  Trinity 
College  wants  to  keep  the  Divinity  School,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  the 
D.D.  degree  to  atheists.  The  general  impression  the  whole  thing  gives 
to  outsiders  is,  that  the  Church  and  the  College  are  squabbling  about  30001. 
a  year ;  and,  as  the  money  happens  to  belong  to  the  College,  the  Church 
is  laying  itself  open  to  the  cnarge  of  greed,  which  has  always  been  the 
reproach  of  ecclesiastical  bodies.  I  need  hardly  say  that  nothing  is 
more  improbable  than  any  abuse  of  its  powers  by  the  College,  and  that 
the  Divinity  School  might  with  absolute  safeiy  be  left  under  the  board 
until  the  future  both  of  the  University  and  of  the  Church  be  more  settled. 
But  it  is  characteristic  of  ecclesiastics  to  have  no  confidence  in  their 
fellow-men,  and  no  faith  in  the  stability  of  their  own  creeds  unless 
backed  by  money  and  power. 

The  Intermediate  Schools'  Examinations  began  on  the  24th  of  Jime» 
and  continued  till  the  8rd  of  this  month.    TkQ  papers  axe  still  in  the 
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hands  of  the  examiners,  and  the  result  will  not  be  known  until  some 
time  next  month.  There  is  accordingly  nothing  at  present  to  com- 
ment on. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that,  with  such  weather  as  we  have 
had,  athletics  have  utterly  languished.  The  annual  sports  were  hardly 
missed,  for  the  skies  would  assuredly  h^ie  thrown  cold  water  on  them  u 
the  board  had  not.  

Uniyibsitt  of  London, 

July,  1879. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  remarkably  business-like  Uniyersity.  Bom 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  fully  understands  the  advantages  thereof. 
It  holds  the  majority  of  its  communications  with  its  students  and  its 
graduates  through  the  penny  post,  and  only  on  one  day  in  the  year  does 
the  body  corporate  meet  with  academic  pomp  and  ceremony.  That  day 
is  the  Presentation  Day  in  the  month  of  May,  and  this  year  there  was  a 
remarkably  crowded  and  brilliant  gathering.  Two  circumstances  gave 
special  interest  to  the  occasion ;  it  was  the  last  appearance  of  Dr.  Car- 
penter in  the  office  of  Begistrar,  which  he  laid  down  in  June,  after 
twenty-one  years'  service.  It  was  also  the  first  appearance  of  women  as 
candidates  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  witii  men.  The  dais  was 
accordingly  graced  with  the  presence  of  Lady  Granville,  Lady  Stanley 
of  Aldeney,  and  other  ladies.  Two  ladies  of  the  six  who  passed  the 
January  matriculation  examination  in  the  honours  division  Y^ere  pre- 
sented— Sophia  Bryant,  who  obtained  the  number  of  marks  qualifying 
for  second  prize,  and  Bebecca  Bragg,  who  did  the  same  with  regard  to 
the  third  prize.  The  Chancellor  (Earl  G-ranville)  subsequently  re- 
marked, with  a  delicacy  which  could  not  offend  the  modesty  even  of  the 
lady  referred  to,  that  one  of  these  ladies,  who  had  achieved  the  highest 
distinction,  was  not  only  maintaining  herself  by  her  own  intellectual 
labours,  but  also  supporting  a  brother  at  the  University  of  Durham,  and 
another  at  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

The  Chancellor's  speech  was  marked  by  that  polished  style  and  good 
humour  which  never  fail  him.  After  referring  to  the  loss  the  University 
had  sustained  during  the  year  by  the  deaths  of  Dr.  Brewer  and  Dr. 
Murch\son,  he  spoke  witn  great  heartiness  of  the  services  of  Dr. 
Carpenter,  who  might  be  said  to  have  founded  the  University  in  its 
present  form.  Bemarking  on  the  success  of  the  female  candidates  of 
the  year,  he  bore  tribute  to  the  interest  which  Mrs.  Orote  and  Mrs. 
Gerstenberg  had  taken  in  the  University.  He  also  stated  that  the  loss 
to  the  country  of  Lord  Derby's  services  had  been  the  gain  of  the 
University,  for  he  desired,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  to  acknowledge  the 
services  which  the  late  Foreign  Secretary  had  rendered  upon  its  com- 
mittees and  the  interest  he  had  shown  in  the  University.  He  also 
congratulated  the  University  on  its  growing  influence  upon  the  education 
of  the  country,  and  that,  though  so  young,  it  was  invited  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  sit  on  the  governing  bodies  of  educational  institutions,  such 
as  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching,  side  by 
side  with  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

This  was  Lord  Granville's  graceful  way  of  alluding  to  a  bygone 
jealousy.  When  the  society  just  named  was  started  in  1876,  with  the 
idea  of  extending  to  the  metropolis  the  system  of  higher  education  by 
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means  of  lectures  which  had  been  applied  so  successfully  in  the  pro- 
vinces by  the  UniTersitj  of  Cambridge,  the  three  UniTersities  were 
invited  to  co-operate  in  forming  an  examining  board.  As  it  was  to 
work  in  London,  the  society  could  not  well  help  inviting  the  University 
of  London  to  join  in  the  undertaking,  and  as  theology  was  excluded 
from  the  list  of  subjects,  it  was  not  likely  that  any  difficulties  could 
arise.  When,  however,  the  proposal  was  brought  before  the  Convocation 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  it  was  stoutly  opposed  by  Professor  Burrows, 
and  there  having  been  an  organised  "  whip  "  against  it,  it  was  reject^ 
on  the  ground  that  *'  the  University  of  London  is  a  purely  secular  body 
founded  on  principles  foreign  to  those  of  Oxford."  Since  then  Prince 
Leopold  has  given  his  countenance  to  the  London  Society,  and  wiser  coun- 
sels have  prevailed  in  his  University. 

Mr.  Lowe,  in  addressing  his  constituents  on  Presentation  Day,  expressed 
his  approval  of  the  scheme  for  a  Northern  University,  as  amended  under 
the  sbdvice  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  but  impressed  upon  the  GK>vemment  the 
necessity  of  incorporating  with  it  what  he  styled  "  the  abortive  Univer- 
sity of  Durham."  He  made  a  shorter  speech  than  usual,  and  the  only 
taste  of  that  bitterness  for  which  his  hearers  on  these  occasions  listen, 
was  at  the  expense  of  Durham.  His  keenest  sarcasm  was  this :  he  said 
that  a  Commission  was  appointed  which  elaborated  a  scheme  for  the  re- 
form of  the  University  of  Durham,  but  that  University  had  succeeded  in 
setting  up  a  legal  impediment  which  had  prevented  anything  being 
done ;  he  really  thought  that  was  the  only  thing  the  University  had 
succeeded  in.  At  the  close  of  his  speech  he  expressed,  amid  much 
laughter  and  cheering,  a  hope  that  he  might  be  present  on  a  like 
occasion  next  year,  though  in  what  capacity  it  was  not  for  him  to  say. 

Notwithstanding  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  is  always  received  on 
these  occasions,  it  is  officially  announced  that  a  Conservative  club  has 
been  formed,  and  that  Sir  W.  Gull,  M.D.,  is  to  contest  the  seat  at  the 
general  election.  Of  course  it  would  not  be  becoming  for  me  here  to 
express  any  sympathy  with  either  party ;  but  I  may  remark  that  the 
constituency  has  never  yet  been  polled,  Mr.  Lowe  having  held  an  un- 
challenged seat  since  1868,  when  the  constituency  came  into  existence 
under  the  last  Eeform  Act.  The  proposed  attack  seems  to  be  organised 
in  the  medical  faculty. 

Two  changes  are  to  be  mentioned  in  the  curriculum  of  the  University. 
In  the  first  place  the  B.A.  is  to  be  made  more  strictly  lincniistic,  ^eater 
attention  behig  given  to  the  languages  both  ancient  ilnd  modem,  lud  an 
option  allowed  with  regard  to  mathematics  and  philosophy.  Lord 
Granville  stated  that  this  change  was  made  with  the  approval  of  the 
heads  of  the  colleges  who  sent  up  candidates  to  the  University,  and  of  the 
examiners.  He  added  that  the  Senate  attached  great  weight  to  their 
opinion,  and  was  giving  its  attention  to  a  recommendation  made  some 
tune  ago  by  Convocation,  that  it  should  arrange  some  means  of  making 
that  opinion  more  easily  available. 

The  other  change  is  the  probable  institution  of  an  examination  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  education.  The  importance  of  this  subject 
is  rapidly  gaining  recognition,  and  Convocation  at  the  annual  meeting 
unanimously  recommended  the  institution  of  a  special  examination 
upon  it,  open  to  graduates  in  arts  or  science.  A  further 
recommendation  that  success  should  be  recognised  either  by  a 
new  degree,  or  by  granting  the  M.A.  degree,  Education  being  made  a 
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fourth  branch,  was  carried  by  a  narrow  majority.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  Senate  will  speedily  take  some  action  in  the 
matter. 

It  has  been  resolved  that  Dr.  Carpenter's  services  as  Begistrar  shall 
not  cease  without  having  some  permanent  recognition  within  the  walls 
of  the  University.  A  most  influential  committee  has  been  formed  in 
order  to  present  his  portrait  to  the  University — a  compliment  for  which 
there  is  good  precedent. 

The  a^oussion  of  women  is  likely  to  prove  a  source  of  great  strength 
to  the  University.  Out  of  the  large  number  of  919  candidates  who 
came  up  for  examination  at  the  June  matriculation,  no  less  than  sixty- 
three  were  women.  This  is  an  advance  of  fifty  upon  the  number  m 
January,  and  shows  conclusively  that  the  concession  was  not  made  before 
it  was  wanted.  Not  less  remarkable  is  the  success  attained  by  the  new 
class  of  candidates.  Of  the  525  who  have  passed  51  are  women.  The 
female  percentage  is,  therefore,  no  less  than  80*9,  against  55'3  among 
the  men,  or  57*1  in  the  aggregate. 


Univbbsity  of  Sbvillb, 

July,  1879. 

Among  the  number  of  our  special  schools  may  be  included  the  institu- 
tions supported  by  the  Economic  Society ;  the  Academia  of  Noble  Arts, 
bearing  the  name  of  Santa  Isabel ;  the  different  schools  established 
by  the  Sociedad  de  Fomento  y  Emulacian,  the  School  for  Equitation 
and  many  more.  I  will,  however,  only  mention  as  especial  those  in 
which  some  auxiliary  science  is  taught,  such  as  the  school  for  Latin 
grammar,  where  students  from  the  University  may,  for  a  moderate  fee, 
come  during  the  hours  of  ten  to  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  from  seven 
to  eight  in  the  evening,  to  read  up  with  far  more  profit  than  if  they 
followed  their  studies  in  their  own  rooms.  The  Academia  of  Mathe- 
matics is  another  school  for  preparing  candidates  who  aspire  to  obtain 
from  the  State  appointments  in  any  of  the  learned  professions.  Besides 
instruction  in  mathematics>  drawing  is  taught,  figure,  topographical,  and 
military,  and  both  the  English  and  French  languages  with  all  the 
fulness  and  depth  necessary  for  admittance  in  any  of  the  professions. 

In  the  Academia  of  Commerce  is  given  a  complete  instruction  in 
mercantile  science,  embracing  the  different  branches  of  arithmetic, 
exchange,  arbitration,  and  book-keeping  by  double  entry,  caligraphy  and 
shorthand,  also  French  and  English. 

Among  the  scientific  institutions  for  the  advancement  of  education 
stands  the  Academia  de  Buenos  LetraSy  established  in  the  Boyal  Alcazar 
of  Seville.  As  appears  from  documents  preserved  by  this  corporation, 
its  origin  was  laid  in  the  year  1751,  when  on  the  16th  April  the  first 
meeting  was  held  in  the  house  of  Don  Luis  German  y  Bibon,  but  Senor 
Gonzales  de  Leon  assures  us  that  he  held  in  his  possession  a  note,  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  trustworthy,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  this 
Academia  having  had  its  commencement  on  the  16th  July,  1769.  We 
are  inclined  to  accept  the  assertion  of  Senor  Gonzales,  because  the 
vicissitudes  which  this  Academia  suffered  at  the  commencement  were 
many,  and  very  probably  some  of  the  books  of  Adas  were  mislaid,  and 
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even  all  the  documents  belonging  to  the  eighteen  years  which  intervened 
between  the  dates  of  its  foundations ;  but  whether  one  or  other  date  be 
the  correct  one,  it  certainly  stands  as  one  of  the  ancient  institutions  of 
this  city,  and  moreover  it  is  a  positive  fact  that  on  the  19th  July,  1752, 
Don  Fernando  YI.  took  it  under  his  protection,  giving  it  statutes,  and 
granting  to  this  society  the  right  of  apartments  in  the  Boyal  Alcazar, 
for  its  use,  and  where  it  remained  until  November,  1809,  when  the 
society  was  dislodged  by  the  Junta  CentrcU,  since  which  time  the  Academic 
remained  unhoused,  losing  the  valuable  ardueological  and  numismatic 
treasures  with  which  they  had  formed  a  beaul^ul  museum  in  the 
Alcazar.  The  labours  of  this  society  were  newly  established  in  the 
Bectoral  Hall  of  our  University  on  the  5th  September,  1820,  con- 
tinuing to  hold  their  meetings  there  until  8th  January,  1821,  when 
the  Government  assigned  to  this  Academia  the  Church  of  the  former 
Convent  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  called  St.  Hermenegildo ;  but  when 
the  Cortes  came  to  Seville  they  judged  that  no  place  was  more 
suitable  than  this  for  the  congress  to  hold  their  sessions,  and 
therefore  the  Academia  was  obliged  to  remove  and  suspend  its 
labours.  In  1825  this  society  became  newly  established  in  the  Hospital 
del  Espiritu  Santo,  where  it  remained  until  16th  of  October,  1885,  when 
the  Government  assigned  to  it  the  former  College  of  San  Alberto. 
Finally,  when  this  convent  was  expropriated,  the  Queen  granted  to  this 
society  the  privilege  of  once  more  occupying  in  the  Alcazar  the  apart- 
ments which  Ferdinand  YI.  had  granted  to  it  in  former  years.  In  the 
midst  of  this  wandering  life  and  many  vicissitudes,  the  zeal  of  its 
members,  so  great  and  persevering  in  upholding  the  memory  of  the 
many  illustrious  sons  of  Seville  who  had  honoured  her  by  belonging  to 
this  corporation,  has  not  cooled,  and  in  our  days,  when  so  many  literary 
institutions  have  been  established,  it  still  continues  to  enrol  members. 

Academia  of  Noble  Arts  of  Santa  Isabel.  This  Academy  was  founded 
by  the  renowned  Don  Bartolomd  Murillo  under  the  denomination  of  the 
School  of  Painting,  which  he  directed  and  sustained  in  conjunction 
with  other  professors.  Carlos  III.  took  this  Academy  under  his  protec- 
tion in  1775,  gave  it  statutes  and  granted  an  annual  rent  of  25,000 
reals  (250Z.)  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  house,  lighting,  and  pro- 
fessors. In  1812  this  Academy  was  translated  to  the  ex-convent  of 
Augustinians  of  San  Acacio,  where  it  still  remains ;  the  church  of  the 
convent  being  used  for  its  meetings  and  examinations.  This  building 
was  conceded  to  the  Academy  by  Ferdinand  Vil.,  who  increased  the  rent 
assigned  to  30,000  reals  (3002.) 

This  school  had  the  glory  of  possessing  such  illustrious  men  as 
Francisco  Herr^ra,  Velasquez,  Sebastian  de  Llanos  y  Valdes,  Pedro 
Medina  y  Valbuena,  Martin  de  Atienza  y  CaJatrava,  Comelio  Eschott, 
Luciano  Carlos  de  Negron,  and  Lorenzo  de  Avila. 

In  later  times  it  has  produced  the  distinguished  artists  Esquivel, 
Gutierrez  de  la  Vega,  and  Becquer,  who  so  justly  have  become  renowned 
in  the  School  of  Painting.  In  1836,  this  institution  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Beat  Academia,  with  all  the  contributions  and  prerogatives 
granted  by  law,  enjoying  a  grant  of  30,000  reals  (300Z.). 

This  Academy  holds  classes  for  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  and  study 
of  the  three  noble  arts — painting,  sculpture  and  architecture.  It  possesses 
the  original  manuscript  statutes  of  the  first  period  of  the  primitive  School 
of  Painting,  in  which  is  seen  the  signature  of  Bartolom^  Murillo,  clear  and 
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distinct.  In  its  sculpture  halls  are  seen  several  celebrated  works  of  art, 
among  wliicli  figure  the  group  of  the  Laocoon,  Venus  de  Medicis,  Apollo 
Belvedere,  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the  Dying  Gladiator. 

If,  in  narrating  and  describing  the  different  heads  and  sections  of  the 
educational  progress  of  Seville,  I  have  more  than  once  regretted  the 
small  limit  allowed  me  in  the  coliunns  of  your  valued  Magazine,  to  give  a 
full  extension  and  the  complete  detail  which  the  history  of  this  subject 
merits,  I  have  never  felt  this  regret  greater  than  to-day,  when  attempt- 
ing to  describe  this  school,  which  has  done  so  much  to  further  good 
taste,  refinement,  and  culture,  and  which  has  rendered  this  city  so 
renowned  on  account  of  the  nimiber  of  her  sons  who  have  become 
famous  in  it.  Seville,  indeed,  can  glory  that  her  school  was  the  first,  if 
not  the  only  one,  which  imparted  to  painting  truthfulness  and  philosophy. 
Let  us  examine  the  works  of  this  enchanting  art  executed  before  and 
after,  and  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  we 
shall  see  a  colouring  more  or  less  vivid,  a  drawing  more  or  less  graceful, 
in  which  the  artist  endeavomred  to  depict  a  form  ;  but  we  shall  not  find 
naturalness — the  imagination  of  the  artificer,  but  not  the  rules  of  art 
for  translating  to  the  canvas,  or  to  the  marble,  the  animation  and  perfec- 
tion, or  defect,  of  the  object  and  form  which  he  proposed  to  himself  to 
pourtray  or  imitate.  And  when  I  say  that  it  was  reserved  to  the  Sevil- 
lian  school  to  win  this  laurel,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that,  in  doing  so, 
I  confine  myself  to  Spain ;  the  whole  artistic  world  is  a  debtor  to  the 
Spanish  school  for  having  taught  how  to  observe  and  study  nature  with 
the  object  of  copying  her  and  of  imitating  her  colouring.  Juan  Sanchez 
de  Castro  was  the  originator  of  this  school,  and  among  his  followers 
was  numbered  the  famous  Gonzalo  Diaz  ;  to  this  school  also  was  due  the 
improvement  we  perceive  in  the  works  of  Bartolom^  de  Mesa  and  Aleio 
Fernandez ;  these  were  followed  by  Diego  de  la  Barreda  and  his  disciple 
Luis  de  Vargas,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  well  as 
Antonio  Arfian,  Juan  de  las  Boolas,  Francisco  Zurbaran,  Luis  Fernandez, 
Andres  Buiz  Sarabia,  Francisco  Gk)nzalez  the  Carthusian,  Francisco  de 
Herrera  the  Elder,  his  brother  Bartolome,  Francisco  Pacheco,  the  master 
of  the  celebrated  Don  Diego  Velasquez,  Augustin  del  Castillo,  and  his 
brother  Juan,  sometime  master  of  the  immortal  Bartolom^  Esteban 
Munllo. 

The  admirable  progress  of  the  Sevillian  school,  due  solely  to  the  assi- 
duous labours  and  talent  of  these  geniuses,  did  not  merit  during  its 
lengthened  career  the  smallest  protection  or  assistance  from  Government ; 
the  expenses  which  indispensably  occurred  were  met  by  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution, as  we  are  told  by  Seiior  Cean  Bermudez,  who  transcribed  the 
first  list  of  subscribers  in  1660,  who  bound  themselves  to  pay  6  reals 
(14^.)  per  month.  This  list  is  headed  by  F.  Herrera,  B.  Murillo,  and 
a  nimiber  of  other  artists,  the  whole  monthly  subscription  amounting  to 
138  reals  (about  11,  78,  6d.),  which  sum  in  our  days  would  barely  suffice 
to  defray  the  expense  of  keeping  the  place  clean.  The  Sevillian  artists 
did  not  need  any  further  means,  or  protection,  or  patronage,  to  attract 
to  their  school  such  celebrated  foreign  artists  as  F.  Frutel,  Pedro  de 
Campana,  M.  Perez  Dalecio,  and  others,  whose  works  executed  in  Seville 
shine  among  those  of  the  students  of  this  Academy — Hernando  Sturucio, 
Pedro  de  Villegas  Marmolejo,  Luis  de  Morales  the  divine,  Basco  Pereira, 
and  many  others. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  flourished  many  more,  but  none  outshone 
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Murillo.  The  death  of  this  famouB  artist  seemed  to  be  the  sign  of  the 
gradual  decadence  of  the  Sevillian  school,  as  one  by  one  death  removed 
the  disciples  of  Mnrillo,  Osorio,  Gutierrez,  Juan  Garzon,  Escobar,  Joya, 
Pineda,  Jose  Lopez,  Sarabia,  Esteban  Marquez  the  knight,  Nunez  de 
Vill^vicencio,  and  Esteban  Gomez,  known  as  the  Mulatto. 

And  on  a  par  with  painting  also  flourished  sculpture  and  architecture 
in  the  works  of  Alonso  Martinez,  Pedro  Gkurcia,  Juan  Norman,  and 
Alonso  Bodriguez  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  those  of  Lopez  Martin, 
Lorenzo  del  Yao,  Bartolom^  Morel,  Luis  de  Vega,  Torregiano,  and  many 
other  sculptors,  whose  works,  executed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  are 
perfect  models,  and  the  greater  number  absolutely  inimitable. 

Architecture  flourished  also  in  those  days  in  such  geniuses  as  Diego 
Biano,  Minjares,  Florentin  and  many  more,  too  numerous  to  name 
here,  as  well  as  the  renowned  Juan  de  Herrera,  names  which  have 
become  immortalised,  for  they  will  subsist  long  after  the  sumptuous 
buildings  erected  in  Seville  shall  have  crumbled  away.  Li  1600  still 
existed  such  sculptors  as  Parrilla,  Bernardo  Guijon,  the  celebrated 
Juan  Martinez  Montanez,  Pedro  Boldan  and  his  daughter  Luisa,  and 
others  ;  also  many  architects  and  artists  who  became  no  less  celebrated ; 
but  in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  same  period  as 
painting  began  to  descend  in  the  scale  of  excellence,  so  also  did  archi- 
tecture become  corrupted  with  the  bad  taste  evinced  in  the  style  intro- 
duced by  Geronimo  Barbas. 

Fortunately  the  school  has  been  re-established,  and  the  Academia  of 
Noble  Arts  of  Santa  Isabel,  which  I  mentioned  above,  organised,  and 
in  our  days  we  see  painting  regenerated  by  Arangos  Gutierrez,  Bejarano, 
Esquivel,  becquer ;  sculpture  by  the  Astorgas,  father  and  son,  worthy 
competitors  of  Boldan;  and  there  is  no  hu^k  of  living  architects  of 
sufficient  genius  for  erecting  buildings  of  as  great  artistic  merit  as  any 
which  are  seen  in  our  city. 

Seville,  the  mistress  of  so  many  artistic  glories,  did  not  possess  a 
building  bearing  the  title  of  Museum,  while  each  and  every  one  of  her 
convents  exhibited  works  of  art  in  greater  profusion  than  in  her 
cathedral — a  wealth  of  rare  objects  which  suffered  a  notable  detriment 
during  the  French  invasion  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
when,  under  its  shadow,  a  large  number  of  rare  gems  passed  into  the 
possession  of  private  individuals. 

The  suppression  of  convents  and  monasteries  later  on  caused  the 
disappearance,  through  want  of  precaution  and  foresight,  of  many 
objects  of  art  which  now  adorn  foreign  galleries  and  museums. 

Li  my  next  letter  I  shall  give  you  some  account  of  the  Academia 
of  Sciences,  and  other  literary  and  scientific  institutions. 
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Jfidas  Maccah<Bus  and  the  Jewish 
War  of  Independence,  By  Claude 
Beignier  Conder,  B.E.  London : 
Marcus  Ward  and  Co.    1870. 

How  great  an  adyantage  it  is 
for  any  one  about  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  a  nation  to  have  studied 
the  country  itself  in  which  that 
history  was  transacted  may  be 
gathered  from  the  work  before  us. 
The  motto  on  the  title-page  of  this 
recherche  little  volume  consists  of 
the  old  question, "  Can  these  bones 
live  ?  "  Certainly,  Lieutenant  Con- 
der  has  enabled  the  question  to  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  It  is 
a  brief  but  a  pregnant  period  that 
saw  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Has- 
monean  dynasty ;  the  historian  has 
not  only  got  into  a  small  compass 
and  presented  with  much  clearness 
the  important  facts  of  the  epoch, 
but  he  has  drawn  in  a  considerable 
amount  of  subsidiary  matter,  which 
is  interesting  in  itself,  as  well  as 
necessaiy  for  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  forces  at  work  in 
the  age  in  question,  and  subse- 
quently. The  sketch  forms  a  most 
instructive  and  complete  historic 
monograph,  and  possesses,  more- 
over, the  advantage  —  somewhat 
rare  when  the  subject  is  connected 
with  Judea — of  being  treated  with 
as  little  a  bias  as  if  it  were  a  history 
of  Iceland  or  Japan. 

First  is  given,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, a  brief  abstract  of  Jewish 
history  from  the  time  of  Ezra. 
The  little  nation  was  then  estab- 
lished in  its  country,  city,  and 
temple,  and  remained  a  century  in 
peace  under  Persian  rule,  with  its 


own  high  priests  as  pashas.  Then 
comes  the  period  of  Alexander  the 
G-reat,  and  Macedonian  rule  begins, 
Alexander  enlisting  a  large  Jewish 
contingent  for  colonisation  of  the 
city  which  yet  bears  his  name  in 
Egypt.  At  his  death  Palestine 
passed  over  to  the  ruling  family 
of  the  SeleucidsB,  Egypt  going  to 
the  Ptolemies,  the  first  of  whom 
carried  off  a  further  number  of 
Jews  to  Egypt,  as  prisoners,  not 
as  volunteers,  like  those  who  popu- 
lated one  quarter  of  Alexandria. 
The  ancient  Hebrew  tongue  was 
by  this  time  dead,  the  vernacular 
being  a  variety  of  Chaldee,  into 
which  the  interpreters  were  wont 
to  render  the  Scripture  in  the 
synagogue.  For  the  Egyptian 
Jews  it  was  more  convenient  to 
have  a  translation  of  the  whole 
made  into  Greek,  and  in  277  B.C. 
seventy  elders  were  allowed  by  the 
authorities  at  Jerusalem  to  pro- 
ceed to  Egypt  to  execute  the 
translation. 

Another  quiet  century  passes, 
which  ends  with  the  death  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  and  the 
bequest  of  Palestine  to  the  Egyp- 
tian King  as  his  wife's  dowry.  The 
younger  son  of  Antiochus  sets 
aside  this  arrangement,  and  assumes 
control  over  Jerusalem,  which  is  no 
longer  a  united  and  patriotic 
capital,  but  is  divided  between  the 
factions  of  rival  candidates  for  the 
high  priesthood.  A  revolution 
affords  Antiochus  Epiphanes  a 
pretext  for  advancing  on  Jerusalem, 
and  possessing  himself  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Temple.    A  massacre 
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and  sack  ensue ;  Epiplianes  pro- 
fanes the  Temple  and  rouses  up 
the  latent  patriotism  and  ze^ 
which  had  been  undergoing  a 
gradual  softening  process  under 
the  influence  of  Hellenism.  Of 
this  national  reviTal  Judas  becomes 
the  hero.  An  aged  priest,  named 
MattathiaSy  the  great-grandson  of 
Hasmon  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  7),  who 
had  retired  from  Jerusalem  to  his 
Tillage  of  Modin»  when  a  commis- 
sioner came  to  persuade  the  people  to 
sacrifice  to  the  heathen  deities,  ran 
upon  him  and  slew  him  upon  the 
altar.  This  man  had  five  tall  sons, 
who  now  formed  the  nucleus  of 
a  national  party,  and  of  whom 
Judas,  by  reason  of  his  soldierly 
capacity,  first  takes  the  lead.  The 
next  seven  years  have  a  remarkable 
military  interest,  to  which  Lieut. 
Conder  has  done  justice,  for  they 
contain  the  battles  between  small 
compact  bodies  of  Jews,  led  by  a 
native  and  impetuous  leader,  and 
large  hosts  comparatively  ignorant 
of  the  ground.  After  many  suc- 
cessful battles,  each  of  which  in- 
creased his  power  and  following, 
Judas  suffered  a  bitter  defeat  and 
death.  He  had,  however,  previously 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Rome, 
under  the  protection  of  whose  huge 
fiBgis  little  Judea,  after  further 
battles  with  the  Hellenists,  and  a 

freat  power  of  craft  exhibited  by 
onathan,  the  brother  xwho  suc- 
ceeded Judas,  obtained  comparative 
freedom  and  prosperity  for  a  term 
of  years.  This  prosperity,  how- 
ever, when  the  primitive  Chasidim 
had  developed  into  the  stiff-necked 
Pharisees,  and  the  Hasmonean 
princes  had  become  rich  and  Sad- 
ducean,  broke  up  through  civil 
dissensions ;  and  the  end  was  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  and  of 
national  independence  beneath  the 
iron  hand  of  Eome. 

Upon  the  Essenes,the  Hellenists, 
the  Mizraimites,  the  Sadducees, 
the  Zealots,  the  various  Messiahs, 


or  anointed  leaders — priest  and  war 
chief — there  is  much  incidental  in- 
formation, which  makes  the  volume 
before  us  of  a  value  which  the 
title  by  itself  would  scarcely  lead 
the  reader  to  expect. 

Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy. 
By  J.  A.  Symonds.  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.     1879. 

It  is  difficult  in  a  short  space  to 
do  justice  to  a  series  of  more  or 
less  disconnected  essays.  The  con- 
necting link  in  Mi*.  Symonds's 
articles  is,  that  they  all  treat  of 
Italian  themes;  but  they  cover 
various  historical  epochs,  and 
various  portions  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Symonds  is  at  his  best  when 
he  is  critical,  at  his  worst  when,  he 
is  descriptive ;  because,  though  he 
has  an  exquisitely  keen  feeling  for 
scenery,  he  carries  to  excess  the 
florid  style  of  writing  that  has  for 
some  time  past  been  popular  with 
om:  aesthetic  school,  and  which  is 
as  vicious  as  it  is  imsuited  to  the 
genius  of  our  language.  If  Mr. 
Symonds  remembered  the  rules  laid 
down  by  Lessiugin  the  "Laokoon," 
he  would  not  thus  allow  his  pen  to 
infringe  upon  the  boundaries  of  the 
sister  art  of  painting.  This  attempt 
at  word-painting  spoils  what  would 
otherwise  be  charming  accounts  of 
Paestum,  Amalfi,  Oapri,  Como,  &c. 
Redundance  of  epithets,  duplica- 
tions of  meaning,  do  not  conduce 
to  ease  and  perspicuity.  We  quote 
a  sentence  selected  at  random  : 

"The  whole  (aspect, of  Amalfi) 
is  white  and  wonderful :  no  similes 
suggest  an  analogue  for  the  lustre, 
solid  and  transparent,  of  Amalfi, 
nestling  in  moonlight  between  the 
grey-blue  sea  and  lucid  hills," 

This  sentence  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  Mr.  Symonds's  fine  writing.  How 
about  its  grammatical  accuracy  P 
Can  a  simile  suggest  an  analogue  ? 
How  can  a  lustre  be  solid  and 
transparent?  How  can  hills  be 
lucid  ?    A  little  more  reticence  and 
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Bobriet?  would  eliminate  faults  that 
seriouslj  impair  the  excellence  of 
all  Mr.  Symonds's  writings. 

A  critical  study  on  Lucretius  is 
miarked  by  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  poet's  powers  and  of  his  rela- 
tion to  modem  science.  Mr.  Sy- 
monds  points  out  how  in  Lucretius 
the  £oman  genius  found  its  lite- 
rary interpreter,  and  proves  from 
the  "  De  Eerum  Natura"  how 
Positirism  and  Eealism  were  quali- 
ties of  Boman  as  distinguished 
from  Greek  culture.  An  elaborate 
essay  upon  "  Antinous,"  full  of 
archseological  details  and  mgenious 
surmises,  fails  in  every  respect  to 
solve  the  enigma  concerning  the 
hapless  favourite  of  Hadrian.  Our 
author  is  happier  in  pointing  out 
the  debt  of  English  to  Italian  lite- 
rature, and  his  translations  of  some 
of  the  popular  Italian  poetry  of  the 
Eenaissance  and  of  the  '*  Orfeo"  of 
Poliziano  are  admirable  in  their 
fidelity  and  musical  skill.  The 
whole  book  is  pervaded  with  a  true 
love  of  and  appreciation  for 
Southern  scenery,  colour,  and 
beauty,  while  the  rare  scholarship 
and  wide  reading  of  its  author 
make  it  only  too  rich  in  suggestive 
illustrations. 


The  Bighie  of  a/n  Animal ;  a  New 
Essay  in  Ethiee,  Bv  Edward  Byron 
Nicholson,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.  C.  £egan 
Paul  and  Co.     1879. 

Perhaps  the  rights  of  a  fellow- 
creature  would  have  been,  as  a  title 
to  this  book,  more  en>lajiatory  of 
its  purpose.  Men,  oi  course,  are 
animals ;  but  that  word  is  so  often 
used  as  if  it  meant  another  order 
of  beings,  and  did  not  include  men, 
that  in  a  question  of  "rights"  it 
may  lead  to  confusion.  Besides 
that,  a  Creator  is  everywhere  in 
this  book  not  merely  taken  as  a 
fact,  which  nowadays  it  is  not 
always,  but  the  etmcal  principle 
whidli   underlies   the   whole-— tihe 


rights  of  a  fellow-creature — imposes 
mutual  limitations  and  shuts  out, 
by  mutual  rights,  at  once  on  the 
one  hand  barbarous  torture,  and  on 
the  other,  extremes  of,  e,g,,  anti- 
vivisection  doctrines. 

This  is  a  book  original  in  cha- 
racter, written  in  an  original  man- 
ner, and  with  an  original  style  of 
its  own.  "  The  author,"  as  he  yet 
calls  himself — though,  to  be  con- 
sistent, it  should  have  been  the 
maker — in  his  "  Forewords,"  com- 
monly called  the  preface,  does 
'*  not  claim  to  have  found  a  new 
truth ;  Lawrence,  Bentham,  Helps, 
have  each  laid  down  the  principle 
that  feeling"— I.e.,  the  power  of 
feeling  pleasure  and  pain — "  gives 
rights ;  and  this  principle  was  dear 
enough  to  anyone  who  would  look 
straight  at  it,  and  into  it."  Herbert 
Spencer,  by  his  definition  of  hap- 
piness, has  done  much  to  form 
the  theory  of  the  book,  and  is 
BO  acknowledged;  t.6.,  the  theory 
of  right  and  wrong  as  to  animal- 
rights,  which  we  therefore  need 
not  say  is  not  that  of  '*  might  is 
right." 

But  the  ethical  claim  of  the  essay 
is  to  have  started  from  a  stiU 
earlier  principle  in  morals  than 
any  evoked  by  Mr.  Spencer,  or 
either  of  the  writers  named — ^the 
first  principle  ;  and  to  have 
strengthened  that  first  principle  by 
an  argument  from  moral  evolution : 
see  Forewords,  p.  ix.  This  prin- 
ciple, too,  is  enunciated  as  the 
"something  we  English  call  con- 
science ;  what  it  bids  us  do  we  call 
right,  what  it  forbids  is  wrong." 
Now,  without  space  to  go  fully  into 
the  matter,  we  are  very  much  afraid 
conscience  is  too  elastic  as  a  prin- 
ciple, or  at  least  as  a  guide,  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  evoked ;  an 
educated  conscience,  and  equally 
a  conscience  uneducated,  may  hie 
found  to  "bid"  what  most,  we 
trust,  still  "call  wrong,"  and  to 
"  forbid  "  what  we  hope  most  will 
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always  ''call  right."  Take,  e.g., 
the  case  of  a  Idgklj  conscientious 
Thug,  with  a  conscience  educated 
in  the  principles  of  Thuggism ;  and 
then  contrast  with  that  a  con- 
scientious Brahmin.  And  as  of 
the  individual  so  of  the  national 
conscience,  and  what  is  called  the 
moral  sense  of  mankind. 

But  to  pass  on ;  the  scope  and 
bearing  of  the  book,  apart  from  its 
ethical  value,  is  a  vindication  of 
the  rights  of  our  fellow-creatures 
of  what  is  called  the  lower  order  of 
animals.  Very  racy,  very  piquant, 
and  very  telling  is  the  line  of  argu- 
ment taken ;  it  is  by  far  the  best 
book  for  "  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals  "  we  know ;  of  co\irse  of  a 
much  higher  order  than  the 
Society's  well-meant  tracts ;  placing 
the  subject  oA  a  broader,  firmer, 
wider  basis,  illustrating  it  in  a  far 
more  effective  and  real  way,  and 
very  discreetly  limiting  it  by 
other  rights,  as  remote  from  the 
sickly  sentimentalist  as  from  the 
brutal  advocates  for  torture. 
Vivisection,  for  instance,  a  subject 
now  so  strongly  debated,  is  held 
(p.  61)  to  have  its  "  warrant  in  the 
case  of  harmful  animals,  and 
animals  which  are  man's  rivals  for 
food,"  and  so  on. 

We  by  no  means  wish  it  to  be 
supposed  that  this  book  deals 
solely  with  high  and  abstract 
theories  or  "first  principles" 
alone;  on  the  contrary, it  is  emi- 
nently practical,  and  quite  level 
with  everyday  life.  The  horse,  for 
instance,  which,  in  the  words  of 
John  Lawrence,  is  at  one  in- 
stant whipped  for  holding  too  close 
to  the  driver,  at  the  next  for  bear- 
ing too  much  off ;  now  for  going 
too  fast,  then  for  going  too  slow ; 
by-and-by  for  stopping,  afterwards 
because  he  did  not  stop,  comes  in 
for  some  most  sensible  remarks. 
So,  too,  the  discipline  of  dogs,  the 
mode  of  necessary  slaughter,  field 
sports,  sports  of  schoolboys,  the  fly 


on  the  window-pane — all  have 
something  said  upon  our  dealings 
with  them  that  will  commend  itself 
to  most  readers,  and  interest  and 
instruct  them,  and  that  not  with- 
out amusement  added  as  well. 

The  writer  perhaps  best  sums 
up  the  purpose  of  his  book  in  this 
sentence,  p.  18 :  "  For  those  who 
believe  in  a  wise  Maker  of  men  and 
animals,  and  who  wish  to  help  in 
fulfilling  his  end,  the  same  reasons 
which  would  lead  them  to  include 
in  that  end  the  happiness  of  men, 
must  lead  them  to  include  in  it  the 
happiness  of  all  his  other  creatures." 
This  is  the  keynote  of  the  essay. 

Mr.  Nicholson  has  something  to 
say  as  to  his  style.  "  To  save  any 
one  the  trouble  of  picking  my  style 
to  pieces,  I  have  no  style  worth 
speaking  about.  In  schoolboy  days 
I  gathered  from  books  and  news- 
papers two  main  rules  to  follow  in 
*  composition  :  '  first,  always  to 
choose  a  romance  word  before  an 
English  word,  and  a  Latin  or  Greek 
word  before  either;  secondly,  to 
shun  tautology."  This  rule,  only 
reversed,  is  the  present  aim  of  the 
writer,  and  he  has  very  effectively 
observed  it.  We  think  the  result, 
as  to  style,  is  a  good  idiomatic 
English,  with  much  freedom  of 
expression.  Even  the  Neo- 
Cartesian  view,  the  animal  soul  and 
the  animal  reason,  and  other 
scientific  matters,  are  treated  of 
without  infringing  the  writer's  rule, 
or  importing  into  the  discussion 
either  Latin  or  Greek  words. 

Altogether,  the  book  is  a  pleasant 
and  useful  contribution  to  its  sub- 
ject. Amongst  other  curious 
things  coming  fresh  to  ourselves  is 
the  remembering,  p.  14,  that  Lord 
Bedesdale,  whom  our  readers  have 
perhaps  known  as  an  amateur 
theologian,  and  a  pamphleteer  on 
various  recondite  theological  sub- 
jects, stood  up  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  1849,  to  defend  cock- 
fighting  "  when  fairly  and  properly 
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conducted  "—of  oourse  his  Lord- 
ship's notions  of  fairness  and  pro- 
priety being  then,  as  now,  some- 
what peculiar  in  their  application. 

A  Hunting  Expedition  to  the 
Transvaal.  Bj  D.  Femandes  Das 
Keves;  translated  by  Mariana 
Monteiro.  London:  G.  Bell  and 
Sons.    1879. 

The  Transvaal  is  at  this  time  of 
much  interest  to  Englishmen.  It 
is  not  alone  for  the  *'  himting,"  or 
for  the  dash  of  the  "expedition," 
that  we  are  yerj  glad  of  Uiis  trans- 
lated book ;  it  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it  in  that  respect ;  and  quite 
as  much  in  other,  perhaps  wider, 
matters.  Senhor  Neves  had  for 
many  years  unusual  opportunities 
of  studying  the  various  tribes  and 
races  of  the  country  he  himted 
over ;  this  of  itself  just  now  is  an 
important  matter.  The  ways  and 
habits,  the  customs  and  methods, 
of  these  tribes,  with  whom  we  are 
more  and  more  coming  in  contact, 
is  a  subject  on  which  Englishmen 
should  have  at  least  some  general 
ideas,  and  not  less  some  knowledge 
as  to  adapting  or  framing  their 
own  customs  and  methods  in  deal- 
ing with  them.  How  to  treat  them 
is  a  rising  question.  If  kindness 
is  thrown  away,  harshness  may  be 
kindness,  extermination  may  be  the 
solution  of  present  difElculties ;  but 
it  ought  not  to  be  so,  and  should, 
at  least,  be  that  only  as  the  last 
resource.  We  have,  however, 
wandered  from  the  more  direct 
purpose  of  our  notice.  Still,  before 
returning  to  it,  we  must  transcribe 
one  passage  to  which  late  events 
give  particular  significance,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  afiEords  a 
sample  of  the  book,  and  of  the 
useful  form  its  adventurous  ex- 
ploits sometimes  take.  It  is  apropos 
to  a  very  stirring,  well-told  nar- 
rative, for  which  we  send  our 
readers  to  the  book  itself,  p.  257 : 
There  are  two  kinds  of  assegais 
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used  by  the  natives.  The  first,  the 
hand  assegai,  has  a  long,  broad 
blade,  and  is  used  when  fighting 
hand  to  hand.  The  second,  which 
the  natives  use  for  hurling,  has  a 
longer  handle,  and  the  blade  is 
smaller  and  sharper.  The  Yatuas 
and  the  Landinas  can,  at  a  distance 
of  thirty  paces,  pierce  a  man 
through  with  one  of  their  hurling 
assegais." 

This  is  from  the  description  of  a 
singular  method  of  hunting  buffa- 
loes, practised  by  a  celebrated 
native  hunter,  who  is  also  a  mar- 
vellous runner.  It  reads  almost 
as  an  instructive  conunent  on  recent 
events. 

The  original  work  was  published 
last  year  in  Lisbon.  Our  readers 
may  recaU  Mr.  Oswald  Crawfurd's 
review  of  it  in  the  Academy  at 
the  time.  The  translator  is,  we 
believe,  sister  of  the  African  tra- 
veller, whose  "Angola  and  Biver 
Congo  "  we  all  know,  and  she  has 
the  advantage  of  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  English,  as  well  as 
her  mother  togue.  A  good  transla- 
tion indeed  always  needs  a  certain 
mastery  over  the  language  into 
which  the  translation  is  made; 
only  less — if  indeed  at  all  less — 
than  the  knowledge  of  the  language 
from  which  it  is  taken.  Mdlle. 
Monteiro  is  fortunate  in  possessing 
both.  We  have  not  detected  many 
faults,  unless  indeed  the  not  suffi- 
ciently interchanging  the  labials 
in  rendering  into  English  from  the 
Portuguese,  where,  as  is  well 
known,  the  idiom  of  pronunciation 
and  of  spelling  vary.  As  an 
example  of  what  we  mean,  the 
word  "  Yatuas  "  in  our  above  quo- 
tation would  have  been  properly 
Batuae  for  English  eyes  as  well  as 
English  ears,  and  there  would  then 
have  been  no  danger  of  English- 
men not  recognising  the  tribe  with 
whom  they  have  lately  had  the  pro- 
bability of  only  too  much  acquaint- 
ance. 
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We  wish  our  columns  allowed  us 
to  give  our  readers  the  stoiy  of  an 
elephant  hunter,  twice  caught  by 
elephants,  and  carried  in  the  air 
for  a  great  length  of  time.  On  the 
first  occasion  the  animal  laid  him 
down  very  carefully.  On  the 
second,  when  passing  a  large  tree, 
he  placed  him  on  the  top  of  it.  On 
neither  did  he  receiye  the  least  in- 

i'ury.  We  send  those  who  enjoy 
lairbreadth  escapes  and  the  like 
exciting  marvels  of  the  chase  to 
the  twelfth  chapter  for  this  par- 
ticular stoiT,  and  to  the  whole  book 
jpeumm,  with  full  commendation  of 
it  for  this  its  speciality ;  and  also, 
as  we  have  said,  even  more  for  the 
higher  matters  which  it  so  compe- 
tently describes,  and  as  to  which  it 
gives  materials  for  further  thought 
and  for  forming  opinions. 

Avxtralian  Qraaier^$  Ouide,  1879. 
Silver,  London ;  Eobertson,  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  and  Adelaide. 

We  conclude  that  the  late  Kil- 
bum  Exhibition  will  have  suffi- 
ciently aroused  general  interest  in 
the  general  subject,  to  give  a  special 
interest  to  this  special  branch  of  it. 
To  an  intending  emigrant,  with  a 
purpose  of  cattle  farming,  whether 
"stock,''  as  it  is  called,  or  sheep, 
which  is  the  other  staple  of  Austra- 
lian farms,  this  small  book  is 
exactly  what  it  is  called — ^a  guide. 
The  experiences  of  colonial  life,  as 
squatters  and  otherwise,  are  care- 


fully counted  up;  the  advantageous 
prospects  are  not  exagfiperated ;  the 
difficulties  are  not  dimmished ;  the 
drawbacks  are  not  withheld.  It  is 
practical:  choosing  stock,  finance, 
stud-flocks,  are  all  treated  of.  In 
one  thing  it  strikes  us  as  of  use  in 
the  old  country,  if  only  our  old 
farmers  could  be  persuaded  to  profit 
by  it;  we  mean  the  cleanness  of 
the  wool—not  the  mere  washing, 
which  is  another  matter;  but  the 
cleanness  by  prevention,  as  to  which 
our  own  herdsmen  are  so  strangely 
deficient  in  oare.  When  we  read 
(p.  50)  that,  "  if  there  be  a  road  to 
cross,  a  careful  man  will  go  a  mile 
round  to  avoid  it;  if  a  gateway 
becomes  dusty,  it  is  shut  up  and  a 
fresh  opening  made  in  the  fence," 
we  can  but  contrast  with  this  the 
state  of  things  as  we  have  seen  it 
at  a  sheep-shearing  at  home.  In 
man^  respects  the  Australian 
grazier  rejoices  not  only  in  more 
careful  "  hands,"  but  also  in  higher 
appliances  than  we  can  boast  of. 
"  It  pays,"  we  are  told,  "  to  have 
a  steam  engine  at  the  wash  pens, 
acres  of  battens,  scores  of  men,  hot 
and  cold  water,  covered  pens." 
Truly  Australia  is  a  big  country, 
with  large  ideas,  as  well  as  a  great 
future  before  it — which  is  the  moral 
we  draw  from  so  small  a  book  as 
this  "Grazier's  Guide,"  and  so 
small  a  matter  in  it  as  its  sheep- 
washing. 
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Hb  was  born  some  thirty  years  ago, 
at  a  moment  when  Saturn  was  lord 
of  the  ascendant,  irradiated  by  a 
malefic  quartile  aspect  of  the  planet 
Mars,  afflicted  by  a  baneful  opposi- 
tion with  Jupiter ;  a  nativity  which 
declares  that  the  native  shall  be 
involved  in  troubles  and  dangers, 
even  to  the  hazard  of  his  life. 
Failing  to  discover  in  his  family 
tendencies  or  early  surroundings 
any  influence  that  might  have 
made  him  what  he  was,  we  have 
fallen  back  on  the  idle  old  method 
of  casting  his  horoscope. 

The  o^y  child  of  fond  but  judi- 
cious parents,  John  Ichabod  began 
life  with  every  advantage  under 
the  sun.  He  was  not  to  be  forced ; 
he  was  not  to  be  spoilt.  They  would 
prepare  the  soil,  temper  the  air, 
and  supply  good  nourishment  for 
the  young  plajit,  but  never  check 
its  growth.  So  the  roots  were  to 
spread,  the  twigs  to  shoot,  the 
buds  to  expand,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  a  healthy  nature. 

Both  father  and  mother  watched 
eagerly  for  dawning  signs  of  distinct 
gifts,  the  germs  of  particular  powers 
in  the  infant  brain.  They  had  made 
up  their  minds  not  only  to  allow 
their  son  to  follow  his  bent,  what- 
ever it  was,  but  to  give  him  every 


focility  for  the  development  of  his 
tastes  and  talents,  whether  they 
should  turn  out  to  be  the  stuff  of 
a  soldier,  or  a  scholar,  a  Premier,  or 
"  only  a  fiddler." 

He  did  not  keep  them  waiting 
long.  But  when — it  was  at  the  early 
age  of  three — ^peculiarities  first 
gave  signs  of  life,  they  were  of  a  kind 
that  filled  his  nurse,  at  least,  with 
wonder,  not  unmixed  with  alarm. 

"Times  out  of  number,"  she 
narrates  of  her  charge,  "  he  ran  his 
life  and  limbs  into  danger  by  a 
way  he  had,  even  as  a  baby,  of 
prying  into  the  inside  of  whatever 
he  had  to  do  with.  It  wasn't  pure 
mischief  either,  but  he  would  have 
the  real  thing  at  all  risks.  I  have 
seen  him  go  into  fits  of  rage  at 
what  he  thought  tricks  and  deceits 
we  played  off  upon  him.  He  loaded 
his  little  waggons  and  trains  till 
they  broke,  and  then  threw  them 
away,  ate  his  painted  wooden  fruits 
and  vegetables,  armed  his  tin  sol- 
diers with  penknives,  and  put  a 
live  coal  into  the  toy  cannon's 
mouth !" 

On  his  birthday  six,  he  was  pre- 
sented by  a  benevolent  old  uncle 
with  a  set  of  playthings  that  would 
have  made  earth  a  heaven  to  any 
commonplace  child  for  at  least  a 
week.  Coming  into  the  nursery 
the  next  morning,  his  mother  was 
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horror-struck  to  see  the  treasures 
already  carefully  picked  to  pieces, 
the  parts  sorted  and  neatly  ar- 
ranged on  the  floor.  She  checked 
her  impulse  to  scold.  John  might 
be  a  mechanical  genius — a  Watt  or 
a  Stephenson  in  the  bud.  Unable, 
however,  to  refrain  from  some 
exclamations  of  regret,  she  was 
promptly  rebuked  by  her  son. 
Child  though  he  was,  he  could  tri- 
umphantly prove  to  her  now  that  the 
so-called  horse  was  a  lump  of  wood 
besmeared  with  paint, — the  same, 
substantially,  as  the  cart ;  the  pic- 
ture book  a  roll  of  daubed  rags ; 
the  lamb  that  ran,  and  bleated, 
and  wagged  its  tail,  worked  by 
springs  inside.  It  was  all  a  trick, 
a  delusion,  and  a  snare,  and  made 
him  vastly  indignant.  It  was  long 
before  he  could  be  induced  to  speak 
to  that  uncle  again,  nor  did  he  ever 
quite  forgive  him  for  trying  to  take 
him  in. 

Ichabod,  junior,  was  a  prodigy ; 
that  was  settled.  It  was  very  in- 
teresting, yet  his  mother  often 
thought  she  would  rather  he  had 
been  more  like  other  children,  in 
some  ways ;  as  on  one  unlucky  day 
when  his  a^ive  mind  (which  soon 
rose  above  the  nursery  and  its 
contents)  addressed  itself  to  her 
favourite  piece  of  Venetian  glass. 

Unluckily  for  the  glass,  that  is. 
He  melted  it  down,  and  brought 
her  the  residue  with  some  glee,  and 
was  both  surprised  and  hurt  by 
her  displeasure.  Of  course  it  must 
be  a  shock  to  her  feelings  to  re- 
ceive proof  positive  that  her  pre- 
cious vase  was  but  a  mixture  of 
sea-sand  and  soda ;  but,  as  it  was 
the  fact,  she  ought  to  be  glad  to 
have  it  verified.  He  had  destroyed 
the  ornament,  of  course ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  he  had  made  out  for 
her  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  all 
the  ingredients  used  in  its  manu- 
facture. 

The  little  critic  spared  nothing 
or  nobody.    His  old  nurse,  who  had 


worshipped  him  devoutly  from  his 
cradle  upwards,  came  once,  long 
after  he  had  outgrown  her  watch 
and  ward,  to  pay  him  a  visit.  He 
behaved  with  such  cold  indifference 
as  to  get  scolded  for  it  afterwards 
by  his  mother,  who  observed  that 
he  used  to  be  on  most  affectionate 
terms  with  her.  "  Yes,  baby  that 
I  was!"  he  exclaimed,  wit&  self- 
contempt.  "  Let  me  tell  you, 
mother,  whenever  there  was  a 
storm  she  went  and  hid  behind  the 
door;  and  she  wanted  me  to 
believe  it  was  unlucky  to  spill  the 
salt!"  Mrs.  Ichabod  represented 
that  nurse  knew  no  better,  and  that 
at  any  rate  she  was  very  fond  of 
him.  "Mother,"  said  the  boy, 
thoughtfully,  "I  should  like  to 
know  what  the  love  of  such  igno- 
rant silly  old  women  as  that  can  be 
worth !" 

A  pet  lark  was  one  day  found 
dead  in  its  cage,  and  there  was  a 
great  stir  among  the  maids.  But 
the  young  master  came  forwards 
fearlessly  and  begged  to  refer  them 
to  a  book  called  "  Euthanasia  for 
Birds,"  in  which  they  might  read 
of  a  method  of  putting  them  to  a 
painless  death,  and  also  that  larks 
were  good,  very  good,  for  food.  It 
was  a  scientific  experiment  of  his 
which  had  been  perfectly  successful, 
and  he  wanted  now  to  have  the 
bird  for  supper,  which,  he  confessed, 
he  thought  more  important  than 
song. 

His  first  instruction  in  the  mys- 
teries of  Latin  and  Greek  he  re- 
ceived from  his  father,  who  was 
delighted  with  his  quick  progress. 
But  here  again  rocks  ahead  soon 
showed  themselves.  The  boy  was 
a  good  boy  to  work,  but  in  these 
particular  studies  familiarity  bred 
contempt  in  him  with  distressing: 
rapidity.  ^ 

Attwelve years  old  he  scandalised 
his  poor  father,  an  enthusiastic 
classical  scholar,  by  holding  forth* 
on  the  folly  and  inconsistency  of 
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grown  people  tolerating  and  even 
delighting  in  childish  fables  about 
gods  and  goddesses,  and  the  impos- 
sible adventures  of  Trojans  and 
Oreeks,  while  the  exploits  of  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer  and  Bluebeard 
were  very  properly  left  to  the  nur- 
sery. It  was  hopeless  to  try  and 
please  him  in  story  books.  The 
Arabian  Nights  he  threw  down  and 
stamped  upon  in  a  passion  of  tears 
and  disgust  and  indignation,  after 
five  minutes  perusal.  Andersen's 
fairy  tales  fared  no  better.  He  re- 
turned them  to  his  mother,  as  good 
for  an  infant  school  perhaps,  but 
not  for  a  boy  of  his  years.  In  all 
his  lessons,  with  a  growing  aptitude 
for  learning,  he  showed  a  growing 
indifference  to  its  aims  and  ends. 

Neither  was  ho  fond  of  games. 
Exercise,  which  he  could  prove  by 
experiment  to  be  necessary  for 
health  and  appetite,  he  consented 
to  take,  but  for  cricket,  football, 
and  all  who  could  be  keen  upon 
such  sham  fights,  he  had  nothing 
but  ridicule.  How  could  his 
father  wish  any  reasonable  child  to 
fritter  away  his  time  and  pocket- 
money,  or  expose  his  person,  for  the 
sake  of  such  brief  and  hollow  joys 
as  were  all  these  boyish  victories 
oould  afford? 

He  was  tall  and  strong  himself, 
and  one  day  his  mother,  admiring 
and  exulting  in  his  sturdy  health, 
happened  to  remark  that  he  had 
been  the  most  feeble  and  delicate 
of  babies,  and  reared  only  by  un- 
remitting care  and  pains.  The  boy 
listened  thoughtfully,  sympatheti- 
cally,— but  suddenly  startled  her  by 
replying  that  for  her  it  was  a  mis- 
fortune not  to  have  lived  in  ancient 
times,  or  other  coimtries,  when  and 
where  he  would  have  been  exposed 
to  perish  in  infancy,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  she  have  been  saved 
the  bother  and  responsibility  of 
rearing  him  at  all. 

Upon  this  Mrs.  Ichabod, 
thoroughly  frightened,  rose,  went 


straight  to  her  husband  and  told 
him  that  John's  precocity  was 
becoming  so  alarming  that  he  must 
go  to  a  public  school  at  once. 
Public  schools  are  known  as  the 
certain  grave  for  all  the  most  in- 
sufferaUe  eccentricities  of  young 
genius.  Master  Ichabod's  must 
go  their  way  like  all  others. 
Merged  in  a  crowd  of  five  hundred 
ordinaries,  he  fell  in  pretty  readily 
with  their  manners  and  customs, 
to  the  unspeakable  relief  of  his 
parents  both. 

But  his  oddities  were  only  buried, 
not  dead,  as  it  needed  but  to  watch 
him  closely  to  discover.  He  was 
lucky  in  his  tutor,  a  man  of  genial 
intelligence,  who  from  the  first  had 
taken  a  curious  interest  in  the  boy, 
and  built  great  hopes  on  a  lad  who 
learnt  so  quickly  and  conducted 
himself  so  irreproachably.  There 
were  drawbacks,  though,  and  draw- 
backs undreamt  of  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  his  experience.  Who  ever 
knew  a  clever  fellow  keep  so  pro- 
vokingly  aloof  from  any  kind  of 
competition?  He  was  always  up 
to  the  mark  in  the  examinations, 
but  never  entered  the  lists  for  a 
prize  if  he  could  help  it,  or  showed 
one  spark  of  ardour  on  such  occa- 
sions. It  was  all  a  riddle  to  his 
tutor,  who  often  bantered  him  about 
this  want  of  emulation,  but  always 
got  the  worst  of  the  argument. 
"  Either,"  said  the  pupil,  "  learning 
was  useful  or  it  wasn't.  If  it 
wasn't,  why  work  one's  head  off  for 
the  sake  of  a  trumpery  medal  or 
book?  If  it  was,  well,  use  was 
better  than  the  honour  and  glory  of 
victory  any  day ;  so  to  put  these 
forward  as  a  motive  at  all  was  just 
to  carry  coals  to  Newcastle." 

He  must  infallibly  have  been 
squashed  as  a  prig  by  his  school- 
fellows, but  he  took  care  to  keep 
his  ideas  to  himself,  never  spoke 
out  his  mind  unless  pressed  to  do 
so,  and  was  quite  content,  so  far, 
with  acting  up  to  it. 

17—2 
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He  wa49  in  his  seventeenth  year 
when  his  mother  died,  rather  sud- 
den! J.  He  had  been  much  attached 
to  her,  jet,  after  the  first  shock,  he 
did  not  give  way  so  far  as  to  betraj 
any  agitation.  But  still  waters 
run  deep,  and  his  tutor  suspected 
that  so  trndemonstratiye  an  exterior 
mtist  hide  feelings  of  dangerous  in- 
tensity. Finding  him  one  day 
brooding,  he  feared,  over  his  grief, 
he  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
asking  kindly,  "  What  are  you 
thinking  of,  Ichabod  ?  "  and  with 
sympathy  and  consolation  on  the 
tip  of  his  tongue.  Master  Ichabod, 
who  always  spoke  the  truth, 
replied,  "  I  was  thinking  of  what  I 
heard  yesterday,  that  my  mother's 
fortune  will  be  mine  now  when  I 
come  of  age ;  and  I  believe  it  is  a 
great  thing  not  to  be  dependent,  or 
tied  down  to  anybody  in  the 
world." 

The  tutor  was  an  impulsive  man, 
and  the  hardness  of  the  speech 
startled  him  and  made  him  shrink. 
Nor  could  the  pupil  bring  him  to 
see  the  matter  in  another  light ;  not 
by  the  most  sincere  assurances  that 
he  meant  to  use  the  money  well, 
and  for  the  good  of  the  human 
race,  which  his  mother,  with  her 
fanciful  tastes  and  thoughtless 
charities,  had  never  done. 

As  he  grew  older  he  began  to 
exercise  a  curious  influence  over 
some  of  his  schoolfellows.  Little 
did  he  seem  to  care  for  their  regard, 
and  still  less  for  their  affection ;  but 
his  indifference  had  only  the  effect 
of  attracting  both.  Before  he 
left  he  found  himself  a  kind  of 
pope  over  a  small  set,  who  looked 
up  to  him  as  to  the  ne  plv^  idfra  of 
boyish  infallibility.  At  eighteen  he 
came  home,  bearing  as  first-rate  a 
character,  both  in  and  out  of  school, 
as  fond  father's  heart  could  de- 
sire. 

The  next  day  brought  the  father 
a  cold  shower-bath  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  of  advice  from  his  son's  tutor. 


The  gist  of  it  was  plain  enough,  at 
all  events :  **  Send  your  boy  away 
to  travel — across  the  Atlantic  if  you 
can — the  farther  the  better.  Give 
him  a  change  that  must  shake  his 
whole  being.  He  is  young,  and 
there  may  still  be  time." 

Mr.  Ichabod,  senior,  thought  he 
must  be  dreaming.  But  no ;  there- 
were  the  words.     He  read  on : 

"My  reason  for  this  advice  is 
not  so  easy  to  put  into  words.  My 
feeling  is  that  he  is  in  a  dangerous 
way.  I  seem  to  perceive  a  morbid 
taint  in  his  mind  that  he  delights 
to  honour  and  foster  as  much  as  he 
can.  I  may  call  it  a  depreciative 
mania.  He  is  always  inventing  a 
fly  in  his  honey,  a  flaw  in  his 
precious  stone.  Such  a  theoiy  of 
lif e'it  is  becoming  common  to  hear 
preached ;  but  I  never  before  saw 
anyone  carry  it  out  thus  in  practice, 
inexorably,  like  your  son.  He  is 
a  boy  now,  so  this  can  only  show 
itself  in  trifles ;  but  if  in  after  life 
he  applies  his  principle  to  vitalities^ 
and  follows  it  out  as  consistently 
as  now,  I  would  rather  not  say  Uy 
what  I  think  it  may,  or  must,  lead." 

Here  Mr.  Ichabod's  surprise, 
which  amounted  to  stupor,  ex- 
ploded in  a  hearty  laugh.  "  I  see 
it  all  now,"  he  said ;  "  my  boy's 
precocity  has  frightened  his  tutor, 
as  when  he  was  a  child  once  it 
frightened  me.  I  must  reassure 
the  man."  He  took  up  his  pen  and 
wrote  back  at  once  : 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  advice, 
which  I  take  as  kindly  as  it  was 
meant.  But  with  regard  to  my 
son's  peculiarities,  you  must  re- 
member that  we  live  in  a  sceptical 
age,  and  our  children  must  breathe 
its  air.  What  can  be  the  terrible 
consequences  that  threaten  in  this 
instance  I  cannot  imagine.  Had 
they  shown  themselves  in  any 
vicious  tendencies  in  the  boy  we 
should  have  a  right  to  be  imeasy 
about  him.  But  what  is  poison  to 
certain  characters  may  be  meat  to 
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■steady  and  harmless  natures  like 
his.  Ton  say  he  has  talents  and 
application  besides,  so  I  trust  con- 
fidently to  him  to  make  you  smile 
isome  ^y  over  your  gloomy  fore- 
bodings." 

They  were  soon  forgotten. 
Toung  Ichabod  passed  on  to  the 
TJniyersity,  and  went  through  his 
-course  with  credit,  if  not  distinc- 
tion. There,  as  at  school,  he  at- 
tracted round  him  a  circle  of 
staunch  friends.  They  were  mostly 
his  intellectual  inferiors  and  his 
opposites  —  young  fellows  who, 
seeing  in  him  one  unlike  them- 
selves, "  not  passion's  slave," 
thought  highly  of  him  on  that 
account.  He  did  not  return  the 
compliment,  and  no  wonder.  How, 
in  his  heart  of  hearts,  he  despised 
their  small  talk,  their  little  am- 
bitions, their  little  fads,  their  little 
loves  and  hates!  But  then  they 
would  listen  and  look  up  to  him, 
and  Ichabod  liked  to  receive, 
though  he  hated  to  render,  hoinage. 

One  virtue  he  had :  a  rare  inde- 
pendence of  character  which  might 
fairly  claim  respect.  It  was  not  so 
mucn  this,  however,  as  a  less 
reasonable  attraction — the  attrac- 
tion of  strangeness — that  drew 
most  of  them  to  his  side. 

*'A  capital  fellow/'  said  his 
friends,  when  defending  him; 
"neither  by  force  nor  by  flattery 
could  you  make  him  move  one 
inch  out  of  his  way."  His  enemies 
complained  that  ne  was  equally 
deaf  to  all  the  generous  emotions. 
But  in  what,  after  all,  do  the 
^'  generous  emotions  "  at  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  most  part  evince 
themselves  P  Fattening  the  trades- 
men, fleecing  your  family,  calf-love, 
and  idleness.  ''No  great  loss 
either,"  thought  his  parent,  natu- 
rally. ''  If  his  habit  of  mind  is  still 
over-serious  for  his  age,  that  will 
soon  brush  off  when  once  he  gets 
into  practical  life." 

Meaning  some  active  profession, 


society,  matrimony,  and  the  ever- 
lasting happiness  that  is  under- 
stood to  ensue. 

But  the  young  man's  entry  into 
this  land  of  promise,  the  father,  for 
one,  was  never  to  witness,  dying 
shortly  before  his  son's  college 
career  was  concluded. 


Chaptbb  n. 

Ichabod  was  six  -  and  -  twenty, 
clever,  well  spoken  of,  well  con- 
nected, and  well  off.  Old  people, 
poor  people,  obscure  people,  all 
envied  and  talked  of  him  as  a 
made  man.  Bigwigs  praised, 
ma.mma8  flattered,  daughters 
beamed  upon  this  heir-presumptive 
of — what,  was  still  an  open  ques- 
sion,  but  a  brilliant  future  of  some 
kind  for  him  they  agreed  to  take 
for  granted. 

From  his  successful  college 
career  he  had  passed  on  to  the 
study  of  the  law.  When  called  to 
the  bar  he  established  himself  in 
chambers  in  London,  and  became  a 
subject  of  conjecture,  even  of  an 
airy  bet  or  two  among  his  own  set 
at  the  Junior  Highflyers'  Club. 
What  was  the  special  course  his 
legal  energies  were  going  to  take  ? 

*'  He  will  get  into  Parliament," 
said  one ;  a  junior  of  juniors,  he. 

"  Write  for  the  papers,  you 
mean,"  suggested  a ''  highflyer  of 
a  few  years'  experience. 

"  Or  for  the  stage,  who  knows  ?  " 
said  an  amateur  c&amatist. 

*'  Marry  and  settle  down,"  said 
a  member  who  was  himself  en- 
gaged. 

Some  years  passed,  which  Icha- 
bod spent  in  fulfilling  all  reason- 
able expectations  entertained  of 
him. 

He  read,  he  wrote,  he  travelled, 
he  talked,  he  fraternised  with  men 
and  flirted  with  women.  Of  the 
whole  duty  of  the  man  about  town 
he  left  nothing  out.  But  his  ser- 
vice was  only  skin  deep.     For  he 
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never  reallj  dived  into  a  single 
stream  of  business  or  of  pleasure,  or 
got  beyond  tasting  and  skimming 
the  siirface  of  each,  before  he 
turned  away  to  another,  as  if 
trying  them  one  by  one,  and  find- 
ing them  all  wanting.  After  an 
apprenticeship  of  several  seasons, 
there  came  a  change  so  great  and 
so  unexpected  as  to  amaze  his 
friends,  who  could  make  nothing 
of  it.  Eeserved  and  impassive  he 
had  always  been — ^that  was  his 
way;  but  now  he  had  suddenly 
given  up  any  show  of  interest  in 
the  world  (which  was  a  bad  sign 
enough),  and  in  its  wife  too  (which 
was  worse),  turned  silent  and 
morose,  and  shut  himself  up, 
literally  and  figuratively,  like  any 
misanthrope  or  old  monk  of  ages 
ago. 

Their  surprise  and  disapproval 
found  vent  in  fresh  conj^ures 
and  fresh  bets  at  the  Junior  High- 
flyers. 

"  He  has  been  to  a  revival  meet- 
ing," said  one. 

'*  Joined  the  International,"  said 
the  youngest  member. 

*'  Or  been  speculating,"  said  the 
practical  man. 

"  Engaged,"  said  the  fiance  of 
two  yearB  back,  now  a  famUy  man 
himself,  and  the  soul  of  the  ex- 
bachelor  exulted. 

But  how  were  they  to  find  out, — 
how  to  confess  a  man  who,  though 
on  familiar  terms  with  all  of  them, 
was  not  intimate  with  one  ?  Dick 
Hammond,  formerly  his  fellow- 
collegian,  aj  gentleman  of  a  bold 
spirit  and  insinuating  manners,  and 
perhaps  the  most  inquisitive  of  the 
set,  laid  a  wager  that  he  would 
clear  up  the  mystery.  He  had  a 
great  opinion  of  Ichabod,  who 
knew  it,  and  would  unbend  to  him 
if  to  anyone.  "If  there's  a 
skeleton,"  said  Hammond,  "  ten  to 
one  that  I'll  find  the  key  of  the 
cupboard,  and  come  back  and  tell 
you  what's  inside." 


The  first  step  was  to  invite  him- 
self to  wine  at  Ichabod's  chambers. 
That,  for  Hammond,  was  easy,  and 
thither,  on  the  evening  he  had 
chosen,  he  betook  himself,  confident 
of  success.  Ichabod,  he  could 
feel,  was  not  over-pleased  to  see 
him ;  but  then  Hammond's  object 
in  coming  was  not  to  be  welcome. 
"  How  shall  I  draw  him  out  ?  "  was 
the  question  occupying  him  to- 
night. 

The  two  men,  as  they  sat  ther^ 
opposite  each  other,  in  spite  of 
the  varnish  of  polite  society  which 
overlaid  them  both,  were  as  dif- 
ferent as  wax  from  steel,  flame 
from  frost.  Hammond,  tall,  slim,, 
flexible,  slippery — the  light  come- 
dian of  the  stage  of  life,  a  man  who- 
adapted  himself  to  eveiything  with- 
out an  effort  and  found  his  own  level 
everywhere  directly.  Launched  ia 
the  solar  system  of  London  society^ 
he  desired  nothing  better  than  to 
play  his  part  as  sun,  or  star,  or 
satellite,  at  clubs,  balls,  dinners^ 
operas,  and  for  as  many  seasons  as. 
a  man  generally  cares  to  look  for- 
ward to. 

And  Ichabod. 

Asleep  or  dead,  he  might  have 
been  pronounced  good  looking. 
The  features  were  excellent,  but  it 
was  a  face  of  which  the  spirit,  so  to 
speak,  seemed  perpetually  protest- 
ing against  the  flesh.  And  that 
spirit  was  certainly  one  that  might 
harden  the  finest  mould,  grizzle  a- 

Soung  man's  hair,  and  dull  the 
veliest  eye.  The  expression  never 
relaxed  nor  changed.  The  face 
was  a  monochord,  and  Hammond 
hunted  in  vain  to  make  out  the 
right  note. 

"If  only  I  were  an  American 
interviewer,"  thought  he,  "or  a^ 
woman,  I  should  know  all  about 
it  in  half-an-hour."  But  he  had 
neither  the  effrontery  of  the  first 
nor  the  tact  of  the  second.  He 
beat  about  the  bush  to  no  purpose 
till  he  began  to   fear   he    should 
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lose  his  wager.  He  looked  up  and 
down  the  room  for  hints  and  in- 
spiration, but  got  no  further  than 
the  certcdntj  that  all  the  dub 
guesses  had  been  wrong.  Those 
chambers  looked  just  as  usual,  and 
how  luxurious,  how  superlative 
that  was  !  The  easy  chairs,  prints, 
books,  and  especially  the  bindings, 
made  Hammond's  mouth  water. 
For  even  he  was  not  perfectly 
happy.  As  he  jestingly  expressed 
it,  he  had  *'  a  soul  above  his  in- 
come." .There  was  so  much  that 
seemed  to  him  worth  buying,  one's 
banking  account  permitting,  in 
Vanity  Fair. 

"  You  are  the  luckiest  fellow," 
he  exclaimed  mournfully — for  the 
moment  his  errand  was  forgotten — 
"  and  I  don't  think  you're  half  as 
thankful  as  you  ought  to  be  for  your 
advantages." 

"My  what?"  asked  Ichabod, 
incredulously,  raising  his  eye- 
brows. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  modest,  or  pre- 
tend to  run  them  down.  Every- 
thing that  fellows  like  myself 
haven't  got,  and  covet — good  looks, 
talent,  interest,  means,"  with  a 
stress  upon  means. 

"Oh,  bah,"  said  Ichabod  im- 
patiently, "you  may  skip  the  rest 
of  the  catalogue.  After  all,  the 
first  painter  you  pick  up  will  com- 
pose you  a  better  face  than  mine 
out  of  sulphate  of  mercury  and 
chromate  of  lead.  And  as  for 
what  you  are  pleased  to  call  talents 
and  means,  believe  me  they  are  as 
hollow,  doubtful  blessings  as  any 
on  the  list." 

"  He  has  been  to  a  revival  meet- 
ing, by  Jove  !"  thought  Hammond 
aghast,  "but  I  think  I'm  on  the 
scent,  and  will  follow  it  up.  Non- 
sense," he  replied  aloud.  "  Couldn't 
desire  a  better  position  than  yours. 
A  young  man  of  mark,  with  no- 
thing to  hamper  him,  and  all  the 
world  opening  before  him  where  to 
choose." 


"  Yes,  and  what  a  nice  view !" 
broke  in  Ichabod,  laughing.  "  Se- 
member  whom  you're  quoting. 
Eobinson  Crusoe  to  his  desert 
island.  Capital !  Free  to  choose 
between  the  hurricane  on  the  sea 
and  the  cannibals  on  land — the 
sterile  sands  and  the  pestilential 
marsh — the  lucky  fellow,  eh  ?  " 

"Don't,"  muttered  Hammond, 
involuntarily,  half  startled  by  the 
vehement  irony  of  his  friend's  tone. 

"  Hanmiond,"  resumed  Ichabod, 
"I  sometimes  wonder  what  you 
think,  if  ever  men  like  you  do 
think  at  all,  which  is  questionable, 
about  the  planet  we  live  in.  That 
it's  a  very  good  sort  of  world  on 
the  whole,  as  worlds  go,  I  sup- 
pose, and  so  on." 

"He's  coming  out,"  thought 
Hammond,  cheerfully.  "No,"  he 
replied  aloud  reflectively,  "  that's 
not  my  idea.  A  dozen  times 
I  may  have  sworn  to  myself 
that  it  is  a  sad  sight,  a  sink  of 
iniquity,  a  place  of  torment,  et 
cetera ;  and  so  it  is,  but  with  com- 
pensations, you  know,  that  make 
up  for  anything.  Call  it  a  swine's 
snout,  if  you  like  ;  there  are  jewels 
of  gold  that  seem  like  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  a  heaven." 

Ichabod  got  up  impatiently,  and 
began  pacing  the  room.  "The 
old,  old  story,"  he  exclaimed,  "that 
has  been  dinned  into  men's  ears 
wherever  there  were  priests  or 
poets  or  philanthropists,  and  fools 
to  listen  to  them ;  and  so  it  goes 
on  to  this  day  !  My  only  wish,  if 
I  had  a  wish,  would  be  to  see  life 
started  afresh  on  a  rational  basis, 
and  idolatry  and  superstition 
abolished." 

"  Idolatry,  superstition—  what  on 
earth  are  you  talking  about?" 
asked  Hammond,  in  frank  amaze- 
ment. "  Where  the  deuce  do  you 
find  them?  Not  here  in  London, 
at  the  West-end,  in  this  year  of 
grace  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy  ..." 
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"  Oh,  but  I  do !"  interrupted 
Ichabod  with  rising  energy.  "  Here 
as  everywhere.  We  Englishmen 
boast  of  our  cool  heads,  and  call 
ourselves  rational  people,  but  with 
no  more  right  to  the  name  than  the 
devoutest  old  Greeks  or  most  be- 
sotted Catholic  peasants." 

"  What  next  ?  "  said  Hammond. 
"  Perhaps  we  build  temples,  then, 
and  offer  lambs  and  incense  to 
Apollo  or  Aphrodite  or  Hebe  or 
Pan  ?    Go  on." 

*'  Not  by  those  names,"  Ichabod 
replied.  ''What  I  say  is  that  fine  art, 
and  love,  and  youth,  and  beauty, 
and  nature,  are  practically  wor- 
shipped all  the  world  over,  and 
sacrificed  to  with  a  veneration  I  call 
superstitious.  We  pity  the  be- 
nighted ignorance  of  people  who 
bow  down  to  the  Madonna  and 
saints ;  but  to  living  and  fictitious 
ideals  of  purity,  piety,  self-devo- 
tion, and  other  so-caJled  graces,  we 
pay  a  credulous  admiration  that 
would  be  ludicrous  merely,  if  it 
wasn't  such  a  lamentable  exhibition 
of  human  folly." 

"  This  is  news,"  said  Hammond, 
as  Ichabod  paused  for  breath,  ''  at 
least  to  me,  and  from  you." 
(**  When  I  go  and  report  this  at  the 
club,"  he  added  to  himself,  ''  they 
won't  believe  me  !")  "  And  since 
when,  pray,  have  you  fallen  out 
with  our  social  system  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  we  ever  were 
friends.  If  up  to  now  I  took  care' 
not  to  speak  my  mind  to  people  who 
couldn't  understand  it,  I  nad  a  good 
reason.  I  was  a  novice,  and 
I  should  simply  have  been  pooh- 
poohed  as  such ;  but  now  that  I've 
given  your  society  a  trial  I  know 
your  Belgravia  and  your  Bohemia 
from  the  bubbles  on  the  surface  to 
the  dregs  below,  and  I  assure  you 
that,  if  the  world  has  power  to 
move  me  at  all,  it  is  to  exasperate 
me  by  its  inconsistencies.  It  is 
high  time  to  throw  off  the  mask, 
and  I  will  tell  you,  and  anyone  that 


asks  me,  that  it  is  to  this,  the 
Adoration  of  Sentiment,  that  I  for 
one  am  going  to  declare  war — ^war 
to  the  knife," 

"  War  to  the  nib,  do  you  mean  ?  " 
asked  Hammond,  laughing.  He 
had  a  dim  recollection  of  having 
read  something  like  this  before  in 
some  book  or  magazine,  and  began 
to  have  an  idea  of  where  his  friend 
was  taking  him  to,  but  he  reso- 
lutely declined  to  accompany  him. 
Paradoxy  was  certainly  not  his 
doxy.  Startling  opinions  were  all 
very  amusing  things  to  talk  about, 
but  it  was  awful  when  a  man  began 
to  act  up  to  them.  "  So  you've 
quarrelled  with  the  world  and 
challenged  it,  and  do  you  want  to 
fight  it  now — one  against  all?  I 
call  it  a  risky,  thankless  task,  a  little 
game  where  nobody  wins — so  it 
won't  pay,  Ichabod,  my  word 
for  it." 

"Well,  what  of  that?"  said 
Ichabod.  "  I  take  it  gain  and  loss 
are  mostly  fictions  of  our  imagi- 
nations ;  but  Pm  sick  of  pretending 
to  join  in  this  paper-chase  they 
call  life.  That  ordinary  men 
will  hear  for  my  speaking,  see 
for  my  showing,  or  follow  for 
my  leading,  might  be  too  much  to 
expect,  slaves  as  they  are  to  pre- 
judice and  ignorance." 

"In  the  name  of  all  ordinary 
men,"  put  in  Hammond  pertly,  "  I 
thank  you." 

"Can  you  here,  between  our- 
selves, honestly  deny  a  word  I  have 
said?" 

"  Oh,  I  denv  it  all,"  said  Ham- 
mond resolutely,  adding,  eoUo  voce, 
"and  I'll  venture  to  say  I  never 
heard  such  mad  nonsense  in  all 
my  life." 

"  The  proofs  stare  you  everywhere 
in  the  face,"  continued  Ichabod  con- 
vincingly. "Take  an  illustration, 
— this  Johannisberger  before  us 
now.  There's  a  type  of  the  world!" 

"  Amen,"  sighed  Hammond 
piously,  emptying  his  glass. 
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"Do  you  know  of  what  it  is 
made?  Grapes — ^yes,  but  which? 
Those  that  are  rotten  and  decayed, 
something  it  would  revolt  you  even 
to  touch.  That's  the  secret  substance 
of  our  Imperial  wine  we  prize  so 
highly.  A  good  emblem  of  the 
secret  history  of  the  gods  of  our 
idolatry,  whatever  they  seem.  A 
little  sharp  inquiry  and  analysis 
would  show  us  the  substance  as  it 
is— corrupt,  corrupt,  a  thing  we 
should  turn  away  from  in  contempt 
and  disgust.  Perhaps  you  can 
understand  now  how  it  irritates  me 
to  see  the  delusions  under  which 
men  and  women  live  and  labour, 
delusions  too  many  for  the  most 
•energetic  reformer  to  t-ake  and 
break,  one  by  one.  But  it  strikes 
me  that,  if  men  could  once  be  taught 
how  to  test  their  infatuations,  and 
make  a  habit  of  it,  we  should  soon 
have  seen  the  last  of  these  chimeras, 
for  under  that  magic  touch  all  the 
most  enchanting  pictures  of  fancy, 
hope,  and  memory  would  re- 
solve themselves  into  what  they 
are,  dust  and  ashes.  And  the 
best,  the  only  means  I  see  to  this 
«nd  would  be  the  extinction  of,  or 
rather  reducing  to  a  minimum,  the 
emotional  element  in  human 
nature.  Here  is  a  cause  that  seems 
to  me  not  unworthy  of  a  rational 
being  ;  I  mean  to  engage  in  it 
actively  myself;  and  all  thinking 
men  who  have  courage  should 
second  me.  Join  with  me, 
Hammond,  so  far  as  to  admit —  " 

Ichabod  stopped  short ;  for  H!am- 
mond,  whose  silence  had  here  not 
meant  assent,  but  rather  a  polite 
negative,  stood  before  him  holding 
out  his  hand,  saying, 

"  Not  to  night,  thanks ;  I've  an 
appointment  at  the  club,  and  must 
leave  you.    Good  night." 

"  Tve  no  taste  for  sermons,"  he 
thought,  as  he  went  downstairs, 
"  and  I  think  my  poor  friend's 
mind  is  wandering." 

"There  goes  the  most  feather- 


headed  mortal  of  my  acquaintance ! " 
was  Ichabod's  comment.  "  One  dose 
of  my  views  has  been  enough  to 
upset  him." 

Dick  Hammond  re-appeared  that 
night  at  the  club  wiui  a  serio- 
comic expression  that  excited  face- 
tious remark. 

"  It's  no  laughing  matter,"  said 
he,  shaking  his  head.  "  Poor  Icha- 
bod, he's  quite  gone,  you  know." 

"  Dead,  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Worse  —  deranged,"  tapping 
his  forehead. 

Chorus  of  questions  and  com- 
ments: "Is  it  in  the  familv?" 
"Not  that  I  know  of."  "Opium 
or  absinthe  ?"  "  Neither."  "  Dis- 
appointed  in  love?"  "Oh,  not 
that,"  returned  Hammond,  with  a 
laugh,  "but  it  strikes  me  he's 
been  reading  too  many  magazines." 

And  he  proceeded  to  give  a 
himiorous  account  of  their  inter- 
view, a  little  embellished  of  course, 
which  afforded  considerable  amuse- 
ment to  his  hearers. 

"  What  is  he  going  to  do  next  ?" 
asked  one. 

"That's  more  than  1*11  venture 
to  foretel,"  said  Hammond ;  "  but, 
as  I  take  it,  he's  a  sort  of  Don 
Quixote  turned  the  wrong  way; 
off  on  a  general  crusade  against  all 
the  consolations  of  life ;  where  he's 
perfectly  certain  to  get  his  head 
punched — I  can  say  no  more." 

It  was  altogether  a  bad  look-out 
for  Ichabod.  But  Hammond  had 
won  his  dozen  of  champagne. 


Chapter  III. 

"  Beading  too  many  magazines," 
that  might  be  true,  but  never  the 
whole  truth.  The  clue  to  this  was 
to  be  found  in  the  man's  strange 
character  alone,  which  had  by  this 
time  become  pretty  independent  of 
outward  circumstances. 

Every  man,  as  we  know,  has  three 
distinct  selves — physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual.    The  absolute  perfec- 
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tion  of  a  hero  must  be  the  perfec- 
tion and  harmony  of  these  three  in 
one. 

Our  hero's  physique  left  little  to 
be  desired.  Nature  and  his  parents 
and  guardians  had  taken  care  of 
that,  and  here  he  had  consented  to 
let  well  alone.  Of  brains,  again, 
he  had  no  lack.  But,  with  sin- 
gular pertinacity,  he  had  all  his 
life  been  working  steadily  with  all 
the  force  of  intellect  and  will  to 
suppress  his  feelings,  and  already 
so  far  succeeded  as  to  disturb  the 
balance  of  his  composition,  and 
bring  about  a  state  so  apparently 
awry  that  most  people,  looking 
into  his  mind,  woidd  have  agreed 
with  Hammond  that  much  reoding, 
much  learning,  much  something, 
had  made  him  mad. 

Mad  or  sane,  he  was  not  content 
with  having  tried  the  experiment 
on  himself,  but  desired  to  extend 
it  to  his  fellow-men.  Everybody 
has  a  mission  in  this  world ;  and 
the  only  one  that  tempted  him  was 
that  of  a  spiritual  iconoclast. 

He  was  unaffected  by  ridicule, 
which  was  all  his  first  confession 
of  faith  had  elicited  from  his  first 
listener.  To  have  effected  off-hand 
the  conversion  of  a  man  of  Ham- 
mond's stamp  would  have  been  to 
start  by  working  a  miracle;  and 
miracles  did  not  enter  into 
Ichabod's  scheme.  His  future 
course  of  action  he  was  as  yet  con- 
tent to  leave  indefinite — to  be  dic- 
tated by  circumstances.  Heartily 
he  wished  all  the  idols  of  the  world 
— religious,  political,  social,  ar- 
tistic— had  but  one  neck,  that  he 
might  break  it.  Failing  this,  he 
would  take  them  in  order  of  im- 
portance, beginning,  therefore,  with 
the  first-named. 

London  offered  little  scope  for 
such  a  campaign.  People  there 
were  too  busy  with  a  thousand 
other  matters.  But  there  was 
Bury  St.  Martin's,  an  old  cathedral 
town,  the  home  of  Ichabod's  child- 


hood, and  of  which  he  retained  a 
strong  impression  as  a  nest  of 
ideas  as  antiquated  as  its  cathedral. 
For  cathedrals,  chxirch  music,  pic- 
tures— everything  that  linked  reli- 
gion  and  Irt  -  he  entertained  a 
direct  hostility.  Controversiea 
about  creeds  and  dogmas  were 
tolerable — might  possibly  be  of  use 
as  a  good  intellectual  gymnastic 
exercise ;  but  the  sentiment  of  de- 
votion and  celestial  flights  of  fancy 
were  in  his  judgment  nothing 
more  than  the  root  of  evils  in- 
numerable, incalculable. 

He  had  not  been  near  the  old 
place  for  ten  years  ;  and  welcomed 
a  slight  formal  errand  of  business 
that  just  at  this  time  chanced  to 
take  him  down  there  for  a  dav  or 
two.  Not  for  love  of  auld  lang 
syne,  but  because  the  visit  might 
afford  him  special  opportunities  for 
studying  the  growths  he  desired 
to  eradicate. 

So  he  mused  as  he  took  his  seat 
in  a  first-class  carriage  of  the 
express  to  Bury  St.  Martin's  one 
afternoon.  There  was  certainly 
nothing  about  the  outer  man  that 
denoted  the  missionary ;  and  the 
idea  that  they  were  travelling  with 
an  adventurer  of  reform  was  pro- 
bably the  last  that  would  have 
suggested  itself  to  his  fellow- 
travellers. 

These  were  a  young  man  and 
two  ladies,  brother  and  sisters 
apparently.  There  was  an  inde- 
finable look  of  distinction  about 
the  trio,  and,  as  their  conversation 
did  not  run  entirely  upon  the 
weather  and  partridge  shootings 
Ichabod  condescended  to  listen 
to  it.  Nay,  several  times  he 
felt  tempted  to  join  in,  in  order  to 
contradict,  and  to  prove  to  them 
how  utterly  wrong  some  of  the 
opinions  they  expressed  were ;  but 
the  noisy  rattle  of  the  train  for- 
bade conversation  except  between 
people  who  agreed  with  each 
other. 
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Both  girls  were  pretty,  very  well 
dressed,  and  had  pleasing  manners. 
What  were  the  personal  and  mental 
defects  these  arts  and  graces  were 
meant  to  conceal,  Ichabod,  of  course, 
could  only  conjecture.  He  sup- 
posed they  were  legion,  but  never- 
theless he  felt  half  sorry  when  the 
journey  came  to  an  end.  They 
all  left  the  train  at  Bury  St. 
Martin's,  and  Ichabod  found  him- 
self following  with  his  eyes  the 
eldest  and  prettiest  girl,  and 
watching  the  little  black  hat  and 
feather  till  they  were  out  of  sight 
as  the  party  drove  off  from  the 
station  in  a  light  waggonette. 

Then  he  blushed  for  his  own 
weakness ;  but  consoled  himself 
with  the  idea  that  perhaps  after  all 
it  was  only  a  reflex  action  on  the 
part  of  his  eyes,  an  automatic  eon- 
traction  of  the  optic  nerve,  with 
which  his  will  had  nothing  to  do. 

Leaving  his  luggage  at  the 
station,  he  walked  off  into  the  town 
in  the  direction  of  the  cathedral. 

It  was  growing  dusk,  and  Bury 
St.  Martin's  at  this  curfew  hour 
seemed  quiet  and  indoors.  Pic- 
turesque views  met  him  down  the 
narrow  streets ;  here  and  there 
stood  out  houses  with  curiously 
carved  fronts  and  crocketted  gables, 
quaint  old  inns  with  grotesque  sign- 
boards, brown  parapets  and  wooden 
balconies,  set  with  red  geraniums 
and  mignonette.  The  town  was 
full  of  touches  of  an  old  English 
local  colour  become  rare,  but  linger- 
ing yet  in  certain  spots,  where  it  is 
stamped  in  so  fast  tiiat  it  dies  hard. 
He  stood  before  a  large,  old  carved 
stone  gateway,  a  little  the  worse  for 
wear,  but  a  piece  of  work  as  solid 
as  it  was  picturesque,  having 
answered  all  purposes,  both  as  a 
gate  and  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  from 
Chaucer's  time  until  to-day,  and 
stirring  up  childish  associations 
within  him  in  spite  of  himself. 
Passing  through,  he  found  himself 
in  an  open  precinct.    Before  him, 


commanding  the  town,  filling  the 
sky,  rose  the  Minster,  grim  and 
grey  in  the  twilight. 

Not  the  Sphinx  of  Memphis,  the 
Attic  Parthenon,  the  Boman  Colis- 
seum,  the  Moor's  Alhambra,  are- 
more  eloquent  monuments  of  their 
place  and  nation  than  such  a  Gothic 
cathedral.  Bury  St.  Martin's  was 
a  chronicle  in  stone ;  for  anyone  who 
knew  the  language.  First  there 
spoke  the  broad  general  type  of 
its  beauty — a  sublime  mass  of 
minute  decoration,  so  characteristic 
of  the  master  builders  who  in- 
vented it.  The  Norman  transept,, 
with  its  stem,  massive  outlines,  it» 
exuberant,  half-grotesque  ornamen- 
tation, with  here  and  there  a  touch 
from  Italy,  a  Romanesque  graft 
upon  a  rude  Northern  tree,  was 
another  page  of  our  ancient  history 
he  who  runs  may  read.  Next  the 
pointed  arches  of  our  English 
Gothic  took  up  the  parable — a  style 
silently  declaring  itself  akin  to  the 
foreigner,  yet  distinct,  like  the- 
English  language — a  style  that 
tantalises  by  promising  to  bloom 
into  the  perfection  of  beauty,  a 
point  it  is  just  reaching,  when  the 
inevitable  John  Bull  steps  in  and 
decides  that  not  grace  but  strength 
is  to  have  preference  and  promi- 
nence  here.  The  majestic  steeple, 
a  crown  of  sculptured  stone,  com- 
pleted the  tale,  rising  like  a  giant 
through  the  floating  evening  mists. 

It  looked  as  defiant  as  Morgante, 
and  much  more  invincible. 

Ichabod's  animosity,  like  Or- 
lando's, rose  at  the  sight.  If  that 
architecture  spoke  to  him  at  all,  it 
was  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  the 
organ,  striking  up  at  this  moment,, 
irritated  him  afresh.  That  instru- 
ment was  his  pet  aversion,  and  in  his 
Utopia  he  would  have  it  forbidden. 
For  there  was  something  peculiar 
he  believed  in  its  vibrations,  which,, 
by  playing  on  the  acoustic  nerves, 
had  the  effect  of  over-stimulating 
the  religious  emotions. 
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Not  his,  however.  Cold  and 
censorious,  he  passed  through  the 
porch  and  entered  the  building. 

A  special  service  was  going  on, 
and  a  celebrated  preacher  had  just 
begun  to  hold  forth  to  an  attentive 
crowd  which  crammed  the  nave. 
Ichabod*s  cup  was  now  full.  The 
popular  preacher  was  one  of 
his  hetes  noires  (he  had  a  whole 
menagerie).  He  found  a  chair  and 
sat  down  to  enjoy  a  little  feast  of 
ridicule  over  the  nonsense  he  ex- 
pected— not  without  reason — to 
hear  from  that  pulpit,  while  Dr. 
Anselm,  unconscious  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  goat  among  the  sheep, 
was  haranguing  the  latter  with 
.confidence  and  unction. 

Certainly  for  the  hour  he  mar- 
shalled those  thousand  minds  as 
easily  as  Napoleon  the  movements 
of  a  column  of  soldiers.  But 
Ichabod  was  not  to  laugh  after 
all.  This  time  he  had  mis- 
taken his  man.  There  was  no 
denying  certain  rare  merits  to  that 
renowned  divine.  He  had  a  voice 
any  speaker  might  envy ;  his  elo- 
cution was  faultless,  his  manner, 
delivery,  style,  all  exceptionally, 
provokingly  good.  Expecting  a 
vapid  platitudinarian,  Ichabod  had 
stumbled  on  a  clever  orator,  and, 
instead  of  ordinary  lame  pulpit 
English,  was  listening  to  a  flow 
of  easy,  attractive,  expressive  rhe- 
toric. 

The  preacher  had  taken  the 
Hebrew  prophet  Elijah  for  his 
theme.  No  doubt  there  was  much 
in  the  strange  changes  and  chances 
of  that,  an  orator's  life,  that  struck 
a  chord  in  his  heart,  and  speaking 
with  sympathy  he  spoke  with  origi- 
nality. Even  when  the  matter  was 
old,  the  manner  was  very  new,  at 
least  to  his  hearers.  Accustomed 
from  that  very  pulpit  to  have 
certain  dry  morsels  of  doctrine 
crammed  down  the  congregational 
throat  every  Sunday,  they  were 
rivetted  by  a  man  who  did  nothing 


of  the  sort,  and  aimed  rather  at 
rousing  fresh  trains  of  thought  in 
their  minds  than  at  giving  them  a 
little  map  of  his  own  orthodox  soul 
for  their  imitation. 

No  wolf,  certainly,  imless  in  the 
sense  of  being  facile  princeps  of  the 
sheep.  Ichabod  must  give  his 
enemy  fair  play.  He  looked  at  the 
man  in  the  pulpit — saw  on  that 
countenance  the  stamp  of  intellect, 
culture,  refinement,  and  insinuating 
sensibility,  looked  from  him  to  the 
sea  of  half -soulless  faces  beneath — 
faces  of  petty-minded  men  and 
women,  whose  comfort-and-money- 
serving  lives  even  they  at  times  felt 
unsatisfying,  as  their  eager  atten- 
tion here  showed — ^and  he  recog- 
nised the  authority  of  a  single 
highly  wrought  nature  over  a 
sluggish  herd;  the  force  of  the 
lightning  that  splits  the  oak. 

But,  if  he  might  not  laugh,  he 
must  frown  at  what  he  said  to 
himself  was  an  outrageous  force  ill- 
applied. 

If  only  he  could  have  stood  up, 
and  preached  to  the  people  that 
they  were  being  carried  away  by 
their  feelings.  Alas,  it  is  not  eveir 
speaker  who  can  make  himself 
heard  in  a  building  five  himdred 
feet  long  ;  nor,  even  then,  who  can 
make  himself  listened  to,  for  the 
prestige  of  Dr.  Anselm  does  not 
fall  into  the  mouth  of  a  man  at 
thirty ;  nor  even  then  who  can  im- 
pose attention  upon  such  listeners. 

King  Mob  is  a  vampire.  The 
simplest  way  to  bring  him  round 
you  is  to  risk  life  and  limbs,  like 
the  gladiators  or  Blondin,  to 
catch  his  applause.  Let  nobody 
coimt  upon  getting  his  ear  for 
not{hing,  or  even  cheaply.  Give 
him  some  proof  of  the  vital  effort, 
the  irreparable  sacrifice  you  have 
made,  and  then  he  may  perJtape 
give  you  a  hearing. 

Ichabod  waited  till  the  sermon 
had  come  to  an  end,  and  the  organ 
begun  again.      Then  he  left  the 
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Minster,  unconverted  though,  and 
shaking  the  dust  from  his  feet. 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he 
walked  about  the  familiar  streets 
and  lanes  of  the  city,  provoked  at 
his  own  perturbation.  That  a  par- 
son should  still  be  so  formidable 
as  to  irritate  him  thus!  Oh,  to 
beat  that  son  of  thunder  at  his  own 
weapons!  But  where  to  find  a 
place  to  thunder  in,  or  anybody  to 
receive  the  bolts  V 

Suddenly  his  eye  fell  upon  a  pla- 
card that  might  have  been  a  mute 
answer  to  a  mute  appeal.  It  was 
merely  a  notice  of  a  penny  reading 
to  come  off  that  night  at  St.  Mar- 
tin's Music  Hall,  at  the  door  of 
wliich  he  was  stajiding.  Ichabod, 
having  nothing  better  to  do,  paid 
sixpence  for  admission  and  went  in. 

It  was  a  large  room,  and  quite 
full,  but  of  a  very  different  class 
of  people  from  those  who  had 
thronged  the  cathedral.  Dr.  An- 
selm's  was  an  audience  of  shop- 
keepers, their  clerks  and  families. 
This  was  a  gathering  of  artisans, 
with  a  front  row  of  patrons  and 
patronesses  who  had  come  to  coun- 
tenance, some  to  contribute  to  the 
evening's  entertainment.  The  pro- 
gramme, which,  as  Ichabod  ob- 
served, was  very  elastic  and  accom- 
modating, seemed  nearly  played 
out. 

An  odd  idea  struck  him.  How 
if  he  were  to  try  a  little  experiment 
here;  get  up  on  that  platform, 
speak  a  few  home  truths  about  the 
subject  uppermost  in  his  mind  to 
that  crowd  in  their  own  style,  and 
see  how  they  would  take  effect. 
It  was  a  rough-and-ready  roomful 
to  begin  upon  certainly,  but  x>er- 
haps  more  honest  and  unsophisti- 
cated than  their  betters. 

Any  doubt  or  hesitation  he 
might  have  felt,  any  perplexities 
as  to  how  to  tack  on  the  philippic 
he  was  going  to  speak  to  what  had 
gone  before,  were  suddenly  solved 
by  a  fortuitous  incident.    A  well- 


meaning  and  generally  harmless 
curate,  but  with  none  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent  yet  developed 
in  his  composition,  rose  with  a 
little  set  speech  that  was  intended 
to  close  the  proceedings — ^an  inane 
little  speech,  expressive  of  satisfac- 
tion with  everybody  in  general  and 
himself  in  particular,  and  dwelling 
with  rather  unnecessary  fervour  on: 
the  special  blessings  of  a  lot  cast 
like  tnat  of  those  before  him  in  the 
eminently  ecclesiastical  town  of 
Bury  St.  Martin's,  under  the 
shadow  of  such  a.  cathedral  and 
the  sheltering  wing  of  so  nume- 
rous a  body  of  clergy,  all  busy 
looking  after  the  welfare  of  their 
flocks. 

Nobody  paid  him  very  much  at- 
tention, except  Ichabod,  upon  whom 
the  sermonette  and  the  dutiful 
applause  that  followed  it  fell  like 
a  spark  on  gunpowder. 

He  watched  his  opportunity.  He 
had  quietly  worked  his  way  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  and  now, 
seizing  the  instant  when  the  offend- 
ing curate  had  withdrawn  and 
disappeared  through  a  door  at  the 
back,  he  walked  forwards  and 
stepped  coolly  upon  the  platform. 

At  this  the  audience,  who  were 
getting  up  to  go,  with  one  accord 
sat  down  again,  not  very  much 
surprised  at  what  they  imagined 
was  going  to  prove  some  impromptu 
addition,  some  bonne  bouche  to  their 
feast  of  reason.  And  so  it  was  to  be,, 
but  not  in  the  sense  they  expected; 
for  Ichabod's  presentable  appear- 
ance and  gentlemanly  manner 
wakened  in  them  hopes  of  a  comic 
song  or  dramatic  recitation.  For 
the  moment  the  speaker  had  it  all 
his  own  way,  and  Ichabod  felt  that 
he  had  what  he  so  grudged  the 
clergy  for  having  ready  cut  and 
dried  twice  every  Sunday — an 
audience  prepared  to  listen.  He 
meant  to  be  brief,  forcible,  startling 
— ^to  see  if  he  oould  not  take  them 
by  storm. 
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"  Before  we  break  up  to-night," 
he  began  smoothly,  "  allow  me, 
though  a  stranger,  to  address  a 
word  or  two  to  you  on  the  subject 
of  the  last  speech,  a  subject  of 
immense  importance  to  every  man 
of  you." 

There  was  a  penetrating,  incisive 
something  in  his  tone  and  look 
that  fastened  their  attention  for  the 
moment. 

"  What  would  you  say,  my 
friends,"  he  continued,  "  of,  let  us 
suppose,  a  country  overridden  by 
some  monstrous  tyrannical  power 
that  appropriated  the  land,  over- 
awed the  people,  and  preyed  on 
their  substance — a  country  whose 
inhabitants,  instead  of  trying  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  marauder,  built 
for  it  enormous  palaces,  let  it  range 
there  in  freedom  and  extort  the 
costliest  sacrifices  every  day,  and 
so  on  for  hundreds  of  years,  allow- 
ing it  to  fleece  them  unmolested, 
not  a  man  of  them  daring  to  attack 
and  put  an  end  to  its  existence  ? 

"  You  would  cry  shame  on  them 
as  cowards  or  fools,  of  course. 
Now,  I  tell  you  that  such  a  country 
is  England,  such  a  time  the  present, 
such  a  marauder  the  very  power 
you  are  always  being  taught  and 
called  upon,  as  just  now,  to  admire 
and  back  up ; — the  Church.  Mind, 
Boman  or  reformed,  free  or  estab- 
lished, makes  no  real  difference. 
Millions  of  money  are  sunk  in  its 
buildings.  If  it  no  longer  takes 
away  men's  lives,  it  never  scruples 
to  appropriate  them.  Clergymen, 
missionaries,  students  by  thousands, 
give  up  their  best  years  and 
energies  to  its  service.  Look  at 
your  own  cathedral,  and  face  the 
plain  truth.  The  capital  spent  on 
that  edifice,  its  repair  and  services, 
would  have  laid  down  more  rail- 
ways and  built  more  factories  than 
I  am  able  to  calculate.  It  might 
have  produced  the  necessary  suste- 
nance for  another  million,  which, 
anybody  will  tell  you  who  knows 


the  laws  of  population,  would  then 
have  sprung  into  existence." 

Already  he  was  too  much  occu- 
pied with  what  he  was  saying  to 
watch  its  effect  on  the  audience, 
otherwise  he  would  have  perceived 
that  to  their  first  gaping  attention, 
which  he  mistook  for  approval,  low 
murmurs  on  all  sides  were  succeed- 
ing. For  his  public,  who  had  taken 
his  prelude  for  a  comic  introduc- 
tion, and  waited  patiently  for  a 
few  minutes  for  the  joke,  now  only 
sat  still  because  at  a  loss  how  best 
to  show  their  displeasure  at  a 
tirade  which  they  only  half  under- 
stood, and  which  none  the  less 
roused  their  instinctive  ire.  The 
"front  row"  had  left  the  room 
before  he  began,  and  the  swains 
that  remained  were  unfamiliar 
with  the  polite  ways  of  stopping 
an  orator's  mouth. 

"  Cathedrals,"  he  continued, 
coolly,  "  I  call  dangerous  head- 
centres,  parents  and  types  of  fatal 
false  principles ;  they  have  for- 
feited their  right  to  exist.  Blue 
Dick  and  Wat  Tyler  found  this 
out  long  ago,  and  would  have  made 
short  work  of  the  matter  by  setting 
fire  to  the  four  comers.  But  I 
shoidd  encourage  no  reformer  in 
an  enthusiasm  that  would  expose 
him  to  the  penalties  of  the  law, 
and  more  than  that,  it  would  be 
an  unpardonable  waste  of  good 
building  material.  But  the  day,  I 
trust,  is  not  far  off  when  an  en- 
lightened public  shall  purchase  the 
site,  and  then  we  shall  see  instead  of 
that  marvel  of  folly,  the  steeple, 
the  tall  tower  of  a  manufacturing 
chimney  ;  smoke  where  once  there 
was  incense ;  and  the  din  of 
machinery  take  the  place  of  the 
organ.  ..." 

Of  inarticulate  growls  Ichabod 
took  no  heed.  They  might  be 
Hodge's  way  of  expressing  sympa- 
thetic excitement,  but  just  at  this 
moment  a  voice,  rude  but  distinct, 
from    the    middle     of    the  room 
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shouted  "Turn  him  out,"  and  a 
missile  followed,  narrowly  missing 
his  eye.     The  quiet  and  timid  folks 
among  the  crowd  rose  in  a  panic  to 
get  away,  seeing  a  row  was  im- 
pending;     but     the     remainder, 
thoroughly  incensed,  had  no  inten- 
tion of    departing    till    they  had 
somehow  wreaked  their  vengeance 
on  the  luckless  speaker,  and  taught 
him   not   to  make  fools  of   them 
twice.    In  a  few  moments,  as  Icha- 
bod  continued  speaking,  the  up- 
roar became  tremendous ;  benches 
were  overturned,  women  screamed, 
a  feeble  official  hastened   in  and 
remonstrated,  but  he  might  as  well 
have  remonstrated  with  a  runaway 
steam-engine.     Ichabod's  position 
was  becoming  serious,  but  had  it 
been  fifty  times  worse  he  would 
never  have  yielded  one  inch  to  that 
raging    mob.       The    more    they 
yelled,  the   more  persistently  he 
waved    his    hand    and    requested 
silence.    This  incensed  them  afresh 
— ^broken  bones  seemed  inevitable 
— and  Ichabod  had  awoken  from 
his  partial    abstraction  to  realise 
the  imminent  danger   to  his  life 
and  limbs,  when  a  voice  shouted 
*^  Back !  "  in  such  a  tone,  and  ac- 
companied with  such  a  gesture  of 
authority,  that  the  roughs  instinc- 
tively recoiled.      Only  for  an  in- 
stant, but  it  was  enough.      The 
next  moment  all  was  in  darkness, 
an  unseen  hand  had  turned  off  the 
gas;  then  came  a  blind  rush  of 
&e  rioters  to  the  platform,  but  it 
was  empty.    The  same  hands,  with 
the  strength  of  an  athlete  and  an 
admirable  promptitude,  had  most 
unceremoniously  carried    off    the 
orator   through  the  door  at   the 
back,  fastened  it,  and  dragged  him 
down  a  narrow  staircase,  whence 
the    two    emerged    into    a    dark 
street,  leaving  the   mob  to  cool 
down  and  disperse  at  their  leisure. 
Ichabod    stood   alone  under   a 
gas-lamp   with    his    deliverer,  in 
whom  he  at  once  recognised  the 


gentleman  he  had  travelled  down 
with  that  afternoon. 

"Are  you  mad,  sir?"  asked  the 
young  man,  looking  at  him  doubt- 
fully ;  "  or  are  you  so  bent  upon 
martyrdom  that  you  must  needs 
try  for  it  in  a  vulgar  brawl  ?" 

"  Ask  society  and  its  laws,"  re- 
plied Ichabod,  with  a  shrug.  **  The 
time  and  place  were  none  of  my 
choosing.  I  should  be  very  happy 
to  speak  my  mind  in  your  cathe- 
dral itself,  if  I  could,  and  take  the 
consequences  ;  though  for  that  I 
cannot  see  that  one  spot  is  more 
honourable  than  another." 

"Do  you  know  what  an  in- 
furiated mob  is,  or  of  what  it  is 
capable?  Another  minute,  and 
you  might  have  lost  your  life  in 
that  foolish  fray." 

"And  if  I  had— what  then?  One 
less  in  the  population  of  London — 
four  millions,  I  think.  There's  the 
net  result,"  he  said,  facetiously. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  there's  the 
least  part  of  it.  You  would  coolly 
thrust  the  guilt  of  a  murder  on 
that  uneducated  crowd." 

"  An  educated  crowd  would  never 
give  me  a  hearing." 

"Nor  an  uneducated,  I  should 
say,  to  judge  from  to-night." 

"That  was  what  I  wanted  to 
ascertain." 

"I  wouldn't  repeat  the  experi- 
ment if  I  were  you.  Let  me  beg 
you  now  to  come  away.  We  might 
meet  them,  and  I  shouldn't  care  to 
have  it  all  over  again,"  and  he  led 
the  way  off  down  a  narrow  lane. 

Ichabod  followed  mechanically, 
then,  suddenly  recollecting  that  in 
all  probability  he  owed  his  life  to 
his  companion,  he  said,  constrain- 
edly, "I  have  to  thank  you,  sir, 
for  my  rescue  from  the  hands  of 
that  brutal  rabble.  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  say  those  ignorant,  ihis- 
guided  persons.  I  cannot  conceive 
why  you  took  so  much  trouble  for 
me,  a  perfect  stranger." 

"Simply,    sir,    because,    having 
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rather  more  regard  than  you  for 
*  that  brutal  rabble,'  I  did  not  in- 
tend them  to  stimulate  their  bru- 
tality by  exercising  it  upon  you, 
whilst  I  was  there  to  prevent  it." 

But  besides  this,  the  young 
man's  curiosity  and  interest  had 
been  genuinely  excited  by  Ichabod, 
as  weU  they  might.  His  extraor- 
dinarr  speech,  and  hie  almost 
equally  extraordinary  calmness  in 
the  face  of  an  angry  crowd — here 
was  no  common  fanatic  or  paid 
agitator — yet  of  all  the  known 
freaks  of  humanitarianism,  this 
was  surely  the  most  singular. 

"What  are  your  plans  now, 
sir  ?"  said  he,  "  if  I  may  ask. 
Excuse  me,  but  unless  you  leave 
the  town  to-night  you  may  find  it 
impleasant — you  will  be  in  the 
papers  to-morrow." 

"  I  shall  remain,"  said  Ichabod, 
coolly.  "  I  am  certainly  not  afraid 
of  the  papers,  so  let  them  do  their 
best — or  their  worst.  I  see  we  are 
close  to  the  station  where  I  left  my 
luggage.  I  shall  have  it  sent  to 
the  inn." 

**  Have  it  sent  to  my  house 
instead,"  said  the  stranger. 

Ichabod  looked  at  him  in  sur- 
prise. 

"Perhaps  my  suggestion  may 
astonish  you,"  said  the  young  man 
courteously.  "  Be  our  guest  for  the 
night.  My  house  is  not  half  an 
hour's  walk  from  the  town.  You 
can  then  think  over  your  next  step, 
and  whether  Bury  St.  Martin's  is 
likely  to  be  a  good  field  for  your 
labours  or  not." 

Ichabod  did  not  hesitate.  An 
alluring  idea  had  occurred  to  him. 
Was  it  possible  that  this  superior 
and  intellectual  -  looking  young 
man,  and  not  Hammond,  was  to  be 
his  first  disciple  ?  Had  his  night's 
work  brought  him  in  one  proselyte  i' 
Certainly  the  ready  and  efl&cient 
way  in  which  this  new  friend  had 
rushed  to  his  aid  was  promising. 
So  Ichabod,  who  had  not  forgotten 


the  two  pretty  sisters,  either,  closed 
with  the  offer  of  hospitality  at 
once. 

Chaptkb  rv. 

A  BRILLIANT  moou  shouc  dowu 
upon  the  road,  and  lit  up  for  Icha- 
bod the  face  of  his  new  friend — or 
follower,  if  he  might  entertain  the 
hope. 

A  man  of  about  his  years,  but  of 
little  else  in  common  with  him ; 
the  type  of  a  cooler  and  less  vigor- 
ous temperament  than  Ichabod's,. 
but  with  its  strength  better  de- 
veloped, and  plenty  of  ballast  to 
steady  it.  He  had  a  well-shaped 
head,  dark  hair,  pallid  complexion, 
and  a  face  rather  remarkable  than 
handsome.  It  was  an  ordinary 
cast,  improved  into  force  and  worth 
extraordinary  by  thought  and  high 
cidture.  The  expression,  though 
far  from  buoyant,  presented  in  its 
grave  serenity  and  ease  a  striking 
contrast  to  our  hero's,  out  of  whose 
countenance  the  quintessence  of  dis- 
satisfaction seemed  to  rise,  ever 
hovering,  like  an  ignis  fatui/a,  over 
a  treacherous,  smooth,  changelesa 
surface. 

They  walked  along  the  road  to- 
gether, talking  of  the  country,  the 
crops,  and  other  unexciting  topics. 
Ichabod's  companion  could  scarcely 
believe  his  ears,  or  that  this  intel- 
ligent, sober-spoken  man  at  his 
side  could  be  the  same  who  a  few 
minutes  ago  had  been  making  mad 
speeches  and  raising  the  wind  in 
the  music  hall. 

Presently  Ichabod  stopped  short,, 
as  they  were  passing  some  gates 
adjoimng  a  little  rustic  lodge,  set 
in  ivy  and  red  creepers,  and  stand- 
ing in  a  rustic  garden  full  of  bar- 
berry bushes  and  hollyhocks. 

**  What  pretty  toy  have  we  here  ?"^ 
he  asked.  "  This  is  surely  some- 
thing new." 

"  That  P  It's  the  entrance  to  Mr. 
Saville's  park,  and  the  new  lodge 
he  has  just  built  to  the  manor." 
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"  Sayille — fth,  Lord  Ay  toim's 
brother." 

"  The  same." 

'^I  hear  that  since  the  father 
died,  and  left  this  place  to  the 
younger  son,  he  usurps  the  lion's 
share  of  influence  down  here — 
thanks  to  his  pedigree  and  his  ten 
thousand  a  year.    Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  the  young 
man,  laughing, ''  you  seem  to  have 
ffot  up  Bury  St.  Martin's  very  care- 
fully, and  made  a  note  of  all  the 
locaJ  abuses  before  you  came 
down." 

''  Oh,  I  belonged  to  these  parts 
myself,  many  years  ago,  and  took 
its  measure  eren  then.  But  the 
Aytoun  fiutnily  were  always  absen- 
tees in  my  time.  They  say  now 
that  young  SaviUe  is  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  die  town  at  the  coming 
election.    Is  that  true  ?  " 

"  So  Fm  told." 

*'  Qualification — the  largest  hoiise 
in  the  borough." 

''  We  used  to  think  it  large,  till 
Huggins,  the  pajner  mctche  man,  ran 
up  a  palace  on  tne  other  side  of  the 
town.  The  manor  woxQd  stand 
inside  one  of  his  wings.  But  pray 
come  on,  sir,  and  let  us  get  home ; 
for  Ichabod  remained  at  a  stand- 
still, looking  at  the  tips  of  the 
manor  chimneys  which  appeared 
through  the  trees,  with  concen- 
trated animosity. 

"Well,"  said,  he,  relaxing,  but 
with  a  little  parting  sneer,  "  he  is 
only  one  among  hundreds.  But 
you  are  rieht.  I  should  like  of  all 
things  to  h>ok  up  his  highness,  and 
giye  him  a  piece  of  my  mind." 

"Tou  would  haye  to  leaye  it 
with  his  hi^hness's  housekeeper," 
was  the  rejomder.  "  Mr.  Sayiile  is 
away,  and  the  manor  is  under- 
going repairs.  Tou  look  quite  dis- 
appomted,"  he  added,  laughing. 
"  Perhaps  after  polishing  off  the 
parsons  you  wanted  to  polish  off 
the  country  gentlemen.  Trom  the 
hierarchy  to  the  squirearchy,  eh?  " 


''It's  part  of  my  programme, 
certainly,"  replied  Ichabod,  readily, 
"  though  what  success  I  can  look 
for  in  an^  quarter  if  I  am  always 
to  fight  smgle-handed  I  really  do 
not  ^ow.  Could  I  induce  a  few 
men  of  thought  and  intellect  like 
yourself  to  join  me,  a  great  deal 
might  be  done  in  a  short  time." 

"  My  goodness  !  "  thought  his 
companion,  in  dismay ;  "  here's  my 
reformer  no  sooner  thrown  from 
his  first  hobby-horse  than  he 
mounts  a  second,  and  is  off  on  a 
fresh  steeplechase.  Heayen  help 
him ;  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
him.  Upon  my  word,  though,  he 
shall  haye  a  lesson." 

"  May  I  beg  to  know,"  resumed 
Ichabod,  "  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  a  most  timely  seryice  and  this 
kind  offer  of  hospitality  P  " 

"My  name  is  James  Gilbert,'^ 
replied  the  youn^  man.  "  I  and 
my  sisters  are  hying  in  yonder 
white  house,  not  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  park.  It  is  one  of  Mr, 
Sayille's  farms,  as  I  dare  say  you 
know ;  but  he  lets  it  now  and  then 
as  a  priyate  residence." 

So  his  new  friend  was  actually  a 
tenant  of  the  hon.  gentleman's. 
Ichabod  was  not  sorry.  It  would 
be  some  satisfaction  if,  before 
leaying,  he  could  deal  some  blow, 
direct  or  indirect,  at  landlords  and 
their  upholders.  Against  Mr. 
Sayiile  in  particular  he  felt  secretiy 
sayage,  having  heard  of  him  as  a 
young  aristocrat,  who,  not  content 
with  the  privileges  of  a  lord  of 
the  soil,  had  already  won  a  oertain 
popularity  as  a  man  of  the 
people. 

Gmey  were  approaching  the  &rm, 
which  stood  among  the  fields,  a 
little  away  from  the  road.  On 
entering  they  stepped  into  a  plain,. 
old-fEwhioned,  bnck-floored  hall, 
with  a  blazing  fire  and  a  time* 
honoured  air  of  hospitality  about 
it  yezy  welcome  to  IchalK)d,  who 
became  suddenly  aware  that  he  had 
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not  dined,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
like  making  speeches  for  qaicken- 
ing  the  appetite. 

Mr.  Gilbert  left  him  warmine 
himself  over  the  tiled  hearth,  ana 
presently  returned  with  his  sisters, 
whom  he  introduced.  Thej  re- 
ceived our  hero  with  the  easy 
courtesy  of  people  who,  having 
nothing  to  fear  from  anvbody ,  have 
never  begun  to  fight  shy  of 
strangers,  as  such.  Supper  was 
ready  waiting  for  them  in  an  ad- 
joining room,  which  seemed  also  to 
do  duty  as  a  librarv.  Ichabod  was 
very  well  pleased  with  his  new 
friends  and  his  reception,  and  con- 
gratulated himself  on  his  first 
adventure,  so  far. 

Alice,  the  elder  girl,  was,  slight, 
dark,  and  nale ;  like  Mr.  Gilbert  in 
feature ;  tne  feminine  to  his  mas- 
culine. Smaller,  brighter,  quicker, 
she  was  toned  in  the  same  key  as 
her  brother,  to  whom  she  was  en- 
tirely devoted,  as  he  to  her.  Be- 
tween the  two  there  evidently 
existed  one  of  those  voluntary 
partnerships  which,  without  the 
help  of  any  binding  vows,  often 
last  for  life. 

Conny,  the  younger,  all  laughter 
and  thoughtless  spirits,  was  the 
pet  of  boui,  and  her  gayer,  lighter 
nature  as  indispensable  as  either 
of  the  two  gravities  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  little  circle.  But 
Ichabod  was  not  there  to  senti- 
mentalise over  the  spectacle  of  a 
family  dwelling  togetner  in  unity. 
His  brain  had  other,  ruder  work  on 
hand. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  some  sort 
of  dealings,  some  acquaintance  with 
vour  neighbour  here,  Mr.  Saville  P  " 
he  asked  presently. 

*'  Living  so  near,  we  can  hardly 
avoid  it,"  observed  Alice  gently. 

"  And  does  the  gentleman  hold 
his  head  very  hiffh  ?  " 

"Doesn't  he?"  said  Conny, 
**  He  is  too  proud  to  take  off  ms 
hat  to  me  when  we  meet.    What 


do  you  think  of  that,  Mr. 
Ichabod  ?  " 

"  Hush,"  said  her  brother ;  "  Mr. 
Ichabod,  pray  don't  mind  my 
sister's  nonsense.  No  one  knows 
Saville's  faults  better  than  I  do 
myself,  and  he  has  a  good  many, 
but  I  must  acquit  him  of  that  in- 
dividual failing." 

"  They  say  the  vacant  seat  is  his 
already." 

"  He  has  been  requested  to 
stand." 

"  And  may  trust  to  strong  '  local 
interest,'  alias  bribezy,  to  bring 
him  in.  I  suppose  he  can  afford  to 
bid  high  for  it?" 

"  And  he's  so  popular  with  the 
electors,"  observed  Alice. 

"  Strange,"  sighed  Ichabod, 
"  what  a  halo  still  hangs  round  the 
head  of  the  landed  proprietor  in 
the  eyes  of  the  mob." 

"  Then  he  is  so  good-lookiuff," 
put  in  Conny,  quickly ;  *'  all  tiie 
ladies  are  canvassing  for  him 
furiously,  myself  at  their  head." 

"  Then  there's  the  false  prestige 
of  his  name  and  family,"  resumed 
Ichabod,  "  that's  what  sickens  me. 
Why,  I  would  rather  see  the  first 
comer  at  the  head  of  the  poll — 
some  plain  man,  without  pedigree, 
fortune,  name  or  favour — 

**  Character,  merit,  education, 
culture,  information,  or  experi- 
ence,"  filled  in  Mr.  Gilbert,  ironi- 
cally. 

"  ExacUyV'  rejoined  Ichabod, 
coolly.  "  WhsA,  a  triumph,  too,  to 
have  him  cut  out  by  some  upstart, 
as  young  as  himself,  and  not  a 
sprig  of  nobility — some  unheard-of 
individual " — ^lookinff  his  host  full 
in  the  face  as  he  spoke. 

''  Myself,  for  instance,"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Gilbert,  suddenly,  and 
Ichabod  paused,  uncertain  if  he 
were  in  earnest  or  not. 

"Well  sir,  why  not?"  he  re- 
turned with  a  half  laugh.  "  I  see 
you  are  already  a  political  ama- 
teur.     Have    you    never    turned 
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jour  thoughts  to  the  House  of 
-Commons  ?  " 

"  Often." 

"  Then  why  your  thoughts  only? 
It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  be  a 
somebody  or  a  Sayille  to  get  on 
there.  Every  do^  has  his  day,  and 
now  is  the  day  of  the  nobodies.*' 

"  Frankly,  I  thought  myself  of 
more  use  here  than  at  West- 
minster." 

"Of  that  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  judge.  But  consider  the 
service  you  would  render  to  your 
country  if  only  by  ousting  this 
<x>xoomb  Saville." 

"  Ah !  to  be  sure,"  put  in 
Conny ;  "  you  never  thought  of 
that,  did  you,  Jim  ?  " 

'*  Of  course,"  continued  Ichabod, 
-**!  can  only  j^ess  at  the  exact 

C'tion  you  hold  here,  but  you 
3  at  least  the  merit  of  not 
being  the  arch-landlord,  and  I 
make  no  doubt  that  the  more 
•enlightened,  if  any  light  ever  does 
shine  in  Bury  St.  Martin's,  will 
support  you." 

"But  ^ou  foreet,  sir,  Saville 
himself  is  an  advanced  Liberal. 
He  has  the  start  of  us  there." 

"A  lord's  liberalism  —  his ! " 
The  opposition  once  wound  up  in 
Ichabod's  breast  was  not  to  be 
fiUenced.  "Doesn't  he  rive  the 
living  lie  to  his  political  creed? 
Doesn't  he  own  that  estate? 
Monopolv  of  land." 

"  But  have  you  heard,"  pleaded 
Alice,  "that  ne  has  thrown  open 
the  park,  only  reserving  the 
grounos  round  the  house  as 
private?  The  rest  he  may  be 
said  to  keep  up  and  take  care  of 
as  much  for  the  people  as  for  him- 
self." 

"  A  sop !  "  said  Ichabod,  con- 
temptuously. "  So  he  professes  to 
be  consistent,  does  he?  What 
business  has  he  then  with  a  house 

ten  times  as  large  as "  ("  his 

neighbours"  was  on  the  tip  of 
his   tongue,    but   he    recollected 


Huggins,  the  papier  nuiche  man,  and 
concluded — "as  can  be  required 
for  purposes  of  decency  or  com- 
fort. ') 

"  Come,  you're  not  going  to  pull 
down  the  manor,  Mr.  Ichabod," 
said  Conny,  "I  hope  and  trust. 
It's  such  an  interesting  old  place, 
and  full  of  all  kinds  of  curiosities 
— ^for  people  who  understand  such 
things.  I'm  not  one,  I  confess,  but 
I  wouldn't  make  a  bonfire  of  them 
for  all  that." 

"  There  was  a  valuable  collection 
of  pictures,"  observed  Ichabod, 
"if  I  recollect  right,  worth  a 
fortune  in  itself." 

"  Yes,"  said  Alice.  "  That,  Mr. 
Saville  a  few  years  a^  presented 
to  the  nation,  keeping  back  only 
a  few  favourites.  It  was  an  act  of 
principle  on  his  part  you  will 
approve." 

"  Principles?"  repeated  Ichabod, 
incredulously;  "  I  can  g^ss  at  his ; 
they  meet  one  at  every  turn,  and 
the  upshot  is  always  the  same. 
Employing  scores  of  labourers  to 
keep  auve  the  crumbling  fallacy  of 
the  extravagance  of  the  rich  feed- 
ing the  poor !" 

"Perhaps  you  will  scarcely  find 
him  so  easy  to  extinguish  as  you 
imagine,"  said  Mr.  Gubert,  witib  a 
smile ;  "  he  is  a  man  of  ideas,  in 
which  he  firmly  believes,  and  which 
he  means  to  make  it  his  life's  busi- 
ness to  realise." 

"  Social  fanatic  !"  said  Ichabod; 
then,  as  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
expression  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  face,  he 
added,  "I  see  you  think  Pm 
another;  and,  as  quch,  beneath 
contempt." 

"  I  tiiink  you  are  uncommonly 
hard  on  Saville — ^a  bird  of  yotir 
feather,  perhaps,  though  he  will 
never  fly  your  way." 

"  I  confess  your  description  does 
not  incline  me  to  spare  him.  That 
iype  of  patrician  is  the  kind  of 
man  of  all  others  most  obnoxious 
to  me." 
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It's  fortunate  for  you  then," 
returned  Alice,  laughing  a  little, 
^'that  it  is  not  exoessively  com- 
mon." 

Thej  kept  early  hours  at  the 
farm.  When  Ichabod  was  alone 
he  felt  little  inclined  to  rest.  He 
thought  over  the  events  of  the  day 
and  the  particulars  of  his  unpre- 
meditated dSbvi.  He  stared  out  of 
the  window  at  the  woods  inclosing 
the  manor ;  his  eyes  roved  mecha- 
nically round  his  room,  in  search 
of  distraction. 

The  walls  were  bare,  but  for  a 
single  picture.  Ichabod  lifted  the 
candle  to  examine  it. 

It  was  a  chalk  portrait  of  a 
voung  girl,  but  neither  of  those  he 
had  seen  to-night.  A  lovely  head, 
with  that  indefinable  human  charm 
it  is  so  frequently  given  to  sketches 
to  reproduce,  but  which  the  details 
of  elaborate  painting  most  fre- 
quently kill. 

It  was  unaccountable — so  often 
as  he  walked  away  from  that  por- 
trait, so  often  he  found  himself 
returning  to  iti  It  might  have 
been  a  magnet.  He  could  not  keep 
his  eyes  off  it.  Worse  stilly  wita 
that  picture  he  could  not  feel  for  a 
minute  as  if  he  were  alone  in  the 
room.  It  was  as  if  he  must  have 
met  the  original  in  a  dream,  or 
some  previous  stage  of  existence. 

Ichabod  was  no  dreamer.  He 
said  to  himself  the  picture  must  be 
"  like  somebody."  The  only  objec- 
tion to  the  explanation  was  that  it 
was  not  true. 

He  laughed  at  himself.  That  a 
daub  in  crayons  shoxQd  presume  to 
affect  him  at  all  was  a  simple  im- 
pertinence and  oontraiy  to  all  his 
rules.  Perhaps  when  the  lights 
were  out,  those  eyes  would  kindly 
cease  to  look  at  him  and  rivet 
him. 

But  there  were  no  shutters ;  the 
moon  shone  unsparingly  bright 
through  the  white  Uiud;  the 
picture  was  opposite;    so  long  as 


that  girl's  face  was  visible  his  eyes 
and  hers  would  meet.  Its  fascina- 
tion exasperated  him. 

It  was  a  rare  face,  though,  with 
the  eyes  and  locks  of  a  Lesbian 
beauty.  But  all  girls  in  chalk 
drawings  have  large  eyes  and  thick 
curls.  Not  all  that  peculiar  spirit 
smile  however.  Yet  what  drew 
him  to  look  at  it  was  not  mere 
admiration.  Shall  we  say  there 
was  a  dash  of  intimidation  acting 
asa  stimulant?  That  was  rather  the 
face  of  a  good  angel  than  an  evil 
eenius — ^but  it  was  a  face  startlingly 
nill  of  power  to  be  one  or  the  other 
to  a  man.  Perhaps  he  was  a  little 
overwrought  by  all  the  changes 
and  chances  of  the  day,  for  he  slept 
badly.  And  on  walang  the  next 
morning,  the  first  thing  he  saw  waa 
that  picture,  and  for  a  moment 
it  seemed  to  his  sleepy  senses  that- 
it  was  laughing  at  hun. 

Nobody  was  stirring  yet  —  so 
there  was  time  for  him  to  go  and 
stroU  about,  and  take  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  park.  The  gates  were  open 
-^that  had  been  different  in  nis 
youth,  when  the  Aytoun  family  had 
for  years  played  the  part  of  the 
dog  in  the  manger — and  nobody 
molested  him  in  his  inspection  of 
this  paradise  of  pic-nickers,  this 
Eden  of  schools  and  holiday-^ 
makers  within  a  circuit  of  miles. 
It  was  admirably  kept,  an  orna- 
mental pleasure  ground  of  the 
regular  English  type — ^with  massea 
of  greenwood,  heaths,  birches,  firs, 
veteran  oaks,  hazel  copses  full  of 
wild  flowers,  and  uplands  of  heather 
and  fern.  But  Ichabod  was  not  an 
artist  nor  a  lover  of  nature,  except 
when  "improved"  bv  man.  He 
saw  only  seven  hun^d  acres  of 
waste  hmd,  his  only  feeling  was  a 
wish  to  see  them  cut  up  into  build* 
ing  lots,  and,  as  he  stood  by  the 
winding  piece  of  ornamental  water 
and  wat<med  the  swans  gliding  in 
and  out  among  the  trees  he  won- 
dered what  earthly  purpose  could 
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1)6  served  bj  these  aJl-constuningi 
non-producing  birds. 

Full  of  disparagement,  be  re- 
traced his  steps  to  the  farm,  where 
he  found  his  hosts,  and  breakfast 
waiting  for  him  in  the  brick-floored 
hall.     During  the  meal  Ichabod 
regaled  them  with  his  valuation  of 
Mr.  Saville's  estate,  till,  encouraged 
by  their  attention  and  silence,  he 
ventured  a  little  further.    ''  If  he 
were    an    ordinary    fox-hunting, 
horse-racing  squire  like  his  brother 
the  peer,"  saia  he,  "  I  should  let 
him  ffo.    A  class  that  are  working 
out  their  own  destruction  are  not 
worth  powder  and  shot.    But  the 
line  he  has  taken  up  is  of  all  the 
most  plausible,  and  therefore  in- 
sidious, pernicious  to  the  public." 

''  He  certainly  believes  that 
men  of  rank  and  property,  like 
liimself ,  have  a  part  to  plft7>  and 
a  useful  one,  in  modem  l&e,  said 
Mr.  Gilbert,  drily. 

"Oh,  we  know  it.  The  Lord 
Bountiful,  who  gets  a  cheap 
character  for  benevolence  by 
scattering  money  he  can  never 
miss." 

"  No,  that  is  the  old  Irpe,  and 
he  agrees  with  you  that  it  s  out  of 
date.  But  there  is  another;  and 
his  ideas,  right  or  wrong,  he  carries 
out  practically." 

"  And  will  leave  them  no  doubt 
to  his  son  in  his  will,"  said  Icha- 
bod, sarcastically,  ''tosether  with 
bis  acres  and  his  rents. 

"He  hopes  that  may  be  im- 
necessary,"  returned  Mr.  Gilbert. 
*'  He  believes  in  public  opinion,  and 
also  in  the  enormous  power  of  in- 
dividuals, even,  to  help  in  raising 
its  tone." 

"So  this  burning  and  shining 
light  among  landholders  thinks 
the  rest  of  his  class  will  bum 
brighter  for  looking  at  him.  Pray 
tgo  on.  What  tone  does  he  take 
with  his  inferiors  ?  " 

"  He  thinks,"  said  Mr.  Gilbert, 
emphatically,  "  that  the  reformers, 


bent  only  on  raising  the  wages 
of  our  labourers  without  raising 
their  moral  tone,  are  pouring 
water  into  a  sieve.  He  sees  here 
work  for  his  lifetime.  While 
if  he  had  his  fortune,  or  his 
way  to  make  vid  papier  maehS  or 
anything  else,  this  would  only  get 
the  refuse  of  his  time  and  energy. 
He  thinks  that  all  efforts  made  to 
improve  our  'roughs*  by  giving 
them  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  are  in- 
complete without  a  leaven  of  those 
refining  influences  that  we  associate 
in  our  minds  with  the  idea  of 
wealth,  but  that  by  no  means 
follow  it  as  a  matter  of  course." 

"Ah,  I  have  him  now!"  said 
Ichabod,  "  the  man  who  woxQd 
reform  criminals  by  imprisonment 
in  fine-art  musexmis  ;  substitute 
good  street  mtisic  for  policemen; 
sentence  a  burglar  to  a  course  of 
the  Elgin  mamles,  and  feed  a 
starving  population  on  old 
masters." 

"  You  are  putting  his  cart  before 
his  horse,"  said  Mr.  Gilbert.  "  But 
he  fears  we  may  stop  pauperism, 
and  find  we  have  not  diminished 
brutality.    That  will  flourish  here 
so  long  as  a  class  has  no  taste  but 
for  groflser  pleasures.    The  upper 
ten     were    brutal    enough    once, 
though  very  well  housed,  clothed, 
and  fed.    The  million  can  only  be 
raised,  as  were  the  former,  by  having 
their     intellectual     and     artistic 
faculties  developed.    If  we  neglect 
this,  we  shall  find  we  have  not 
diminished  ruffianism,  only  altered 
its  form.   I  speak  for  Mr.  Saville." 
But  he    spoke  with  a  warmth 
and  energy  that  surprised  Ichabod, 
who  was  going  to  reply  with  more, 
when  they  were  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  wheels.     A  fly  drove  up 
to  the  door,  containing  four  black- 
coated  official-looking  personages. 
Mr.  Gilbert  and  his  sisters  glanced 
at  each  other. 

"  From  Bury  St.  Martin's,"  said 
one.  Idiabod  felt  a  little  disturbed. 
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Could  this  yisitation  have  anything 
to  do  with  his  last  night's  exploit? 
No,  the  business  was  with  his  host, 
who  joined  the  new  arrivals  in  the 
library.  The  ladies  also  had  with- 
drawn, into  the  garden,  where 
Ichabod  saw  them  whispering  and 
laughing  together.  Half  puzzled, 
half  nervous,  he  walked  to  the 
front  door,  and  asked  the  fly-man, 
who  was  about  to  drive  off,  who 
were  the  gentlemen  he  had  brought 
over  from  Bury  St.  Martin's. 

"  Members  of  the  Liberal  Com- 
mittee in  the  town." 

"What  are  they  here  for?" 
asked  Ichabod,  cliriously. 


**  To  see  the  master,  on  election 
business.  Tou  know  he's  to  be 
the  candidate — ^they're  in  with  him 
now." 

"He— who?" 

"Why  the  gentleman  here,  to 
be  sure,  Mr.  James  Gilbert 
Saville." 

Ichabod  looked  so  blank  for  a 
moment  that  he  startled  the  cab^ 
man.  But  he  made  up  his  mind 
on  the  spot.  He  must  leave,  and 
that  at  once.  "  Stop,"  said  he, 
"You're  going  back  to  Bury  St. 
Martin's.  Wait  till  I  get  my  port- 
manteau, and  you  can  drive  me 
down.   I've  got  to  catch  a  train." 


{To  he  continued.) 
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THE     HOUSE    OF    TI.* 

By  Professor  John  Stuart  Blaokib. 

Listen,  lords  and  ladies  gaj, 
To  an  ancient  Memphian  lay, 
Which  I  will  sing  to  you  now ; 
Not  of  lies  a  fair  display, 
But  every  word  quite  true  now. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Kaka, 
At  Memphis  lived,  no  man  of  straw, 
A  man  of  power  and  pride  there, 
Who  built  a  house  without  a  flaw. 
To  live  in  when  he  died  there. 

Ajust  and  righteous  man  was  he, 
Whose  soft  and  silver  name  was  Ti; 
He  built  that  house  so  grand  there, 
To  keep  him  right  and  water-tight 
For  ever  in  the  sand  there. 


*  The  House  of  Ti  (pronounced  Tee,  in  the  continental  way)  is  one  of 
those  grand  discoveries  made  some  sixteen  or  twenty  years  ago — ^I  forget 
the  exact  date — ^by  Mariette  Bey,  following  an  indication  given  by  Strabo 
in  his  description  of  ancient  Memphis.  The  house  was  the  house  of  the 
dead,  not  of  the  living,  as  indeed  Biodorus  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians 
spent  more  work  and  decoration  on  their  sepulchres  than  on  their 
dwelling-houses,  because  in  those  they  were  to  dwell  for  ever,  in  these 
onlv  for  a  day.  The  plan  of  this  monument,  with  its  various  chambers, 
and  the  pictures  on  its  walls,  will  be  found  in  Murray's  "  Handbook  of 
Egypt,"  and  in  Badeker ;  of  the  description  in  which  books,  aided  by 
ocular  inspection  and  fresh  memory,  the  following  verses  are  an  accurate 
transcript.  The  situation  of  the  House  of  Ti,  on  an  open  breezy 
plateau,  about  two  miles  to  the  west  of  ancient  Memphis,  along  with  its 
excellent  preservation,  and  the  distinctness  and  variety  of  the  representa- 
tions on  the  walls,  make  it  one  of  the  most  pleasant  of  all  the  excursions 
that  can  easily  be  made  from  Cairo.  To  me  it  was  in  every  respect 
much  more  interesting  than  the  FVramids  ;  and,  in  fact,  notwithstanding 
the  heat  of  the  weather — which  I  do  not  affect — I  repeated  my  visit  to  the 
spot,  and  found  the  second  inspection  more  pleasant  than  the  first.  The 
particulars  of  the  ascent,  with  the  aspects  of  the  landscape  at  the  different 
turns  of  the  road,  passing  through  Mitrahenny,  are  faithfully  reflected  in 
the  verses,  and  will  be  at  once  recognised  by  the  tourist.  I  was  mounted 
on  a  majestic  donkey,  admirable  for  a  combination  of  stature,  of  swiftness, 
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The  house  of  Ti,  the  house  of  Ti, 
If  you  would  see  it,  oome  with  me, 
To  Memphis  ajid  Ssihkharah ; 
The  best  of  derklj  men  was  he, 
That  ever  served  a  Pharaoh. 

Come  upon  a  donkey's  back, 
Trotting  o'er  the  dusty  track, 
With  Cook  and  all  his  clan  there, 
With  beggars  white  and  beggars  black, 
And  guide  and  dragoman  there. 

lake  famous  Oilpin  in  the  race, 
Bide  with  me  close  by  the  place. 
Without  or  stop  or  hitch  there, 
Where  mighty  Kamses,  on  his  face, 
Is  lying  in  the  ditch  there. 

Bamses,  who  waits  till  stout  John  Bull 
Him  from  the  ditch  shall  bravely  pull, 
And  plant  beside  the  river 
Of  Tnames,  to  stand  on  English  land, 
A  king  of  men  for  ever. 

Then  from  the  palms  that  nod  their  plumes 
Above  the  Fellah's  mud-built  rooms, 
And  up  and  onward  climb  there, 
Until  you  stand  amid  the  sand, 
On  dry  plateau  sublime  there. 

Into  the  lobby  when  you  go, 

Take  off  your  hat  with  reverence  low, 

To  memoir  of  Ti  there, 

And  than!  his  ghost  for  that  fair  host 

Of  pictures  which  you  see  there. 

and  of  glossiness  very  rare  among  the  long-eared  fraternity ;  it  rejoiced  in 
the  name  of  "  The  Flying  Dutchman,"  and  under  this  designation  I  recom- 
mend it  to  all  visitors  of  those  part43.  On  the  way  from  Cairo  to  the 
railway  station,  as  there  was  some  apprehension  of  our  being  late,  it  ran 
away  with  me  in  the  veritable  Gilpin  style,  which  made  me — ^not  at  all 
given  to  equestrian  movement — stick  to  his  back  with  a  fearless 
firmness  which  in  memory  I  have  never  ceased  to  admire.  The  praise  of 
the  donkey  I  afterwards  sang  in  a  sonnet,  which,  as  a  slight  honourable 
amend  to  that  evil-entreated  race,  is  hereto  appended.  The  statue  of 
Bhamses  the  Great,  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  verses,  was  presented  to 
Great  Britain  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  but  is  like  to  wait  long  before  an 
Erasmus  Wilson  shall  arise  to  pay  for  its  transportation.  Memphis,  of 
which  Sahkharah  was  the  necropolis,  gloried  in  the  worship  of  Hephaistos, 
Osiris,  and  specially  of  the  bull  Apis,  and  was  therefore  quite  £ree  from 
the  base  worship  of  the  crocodile  (a  worship  originating  certainly  in  fear 
rather  than  in  reverence)  practised  on  the  Fayoum  and  in  some  well- 
known  places  on  the  Upper  Nile.  This  is  all  that  need  be  noted  by  way 
of  explanation  to  the  following  lines,  which  indeed  sufficiently  explain 
themselves,  being  only  a  true  specimen  of  ancient  Egyptian  tomb- 
painting  in  verse. 
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For  not  a  bare  unpictured  den. 
Like  church  of  CaJvinistic  men, 
Good  Ti  would  have  at  all  there ; 
But  all  the  joy  of  maji  and  boy 
He  imaged  on  the  wall  there. 

A  mighty  Nimrod  he,  and  so 
Tou  see  him  there  harpooning  go 
Fell  monsters  on  the  water, 
Grim  crocodile  and  hippopo- 
tamus, with  bloody  slaughter. 

For  he,  I  wis,  not  went  to  school 
With  Sebak's  priests  by  Moeris'  pool, 
To  cherish  crocodile  there, 
And  kiss  the  ground  with  awe  profound 
And  prostrate-worship  vile  there. 

But  to  the  Bull,  of  holy  name. 
He  sacrificed  with  honest  &Lme, 
By  use  and  wont  of  Nile  stream  ; 
Ajid  you  and  I  had  done  the  same, 
At  Memphis,  on  the  Nile  stream. 

O'er  the  desert,  sandy  waste, 
Antelopes  and  goats  he  chased. 
And  stags  that  wander  free  there ; 
You'll  see  them  all  on  the  south  wall 
Of  that  brave  house  of  Ti  there. 

Ships  he  built,  both  great  and  small, 
Smack  and  schooner,  brig  and  yawl, 
Of  every  size  and  measure  there ; 
And  slaves  to  toil  on  sacred  Nile, 
When  he  would  have  his  pleasure  there. 

A  goodly  retinue  had  Ti, 

Who  served  his  need  in  each  degree ; 

The  donkey-boy  with  donkey  there. 

The  gilly  with  the  hound  you  see. 

The  black  dwarf  with  his  monkey  there. 

Carpenters,  a  cunning  crew. 
Upholsterers,  and  masons  too. 
Who  toiled  with  soul  and  body  there, 
And  men  a  bulging  glass  who  blew. 
For  him  to  mix  his  toddy  there. 

Men  to  sow,  and  men  to  reap. 
Some  to  scatter,  some  to  keep. 
In  thousands  you  will  see  there  ; 
Sculptors  too,  a  skilful  crew, 
To  make  a  bust  of  Ti  there. 

I 
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Nor  tanners,  a  right  sturdy  crew, 
Nor  shoe-makers,  with  measure  true 
To  match  his  foot,  were  lacking  there, 
That  he  might  wear  a  dainty  shoe, 
Made  bright  by  Warren's  blacking  there. 

Judges  likewise  in  stem  parade, 
Lawyers  and  clerks  of  court  displayed, 
With  pen  and  ink  you  see  there ; 
And  malefactors  flogged  and  flayed 
By  just  command  of  Ti  there. 

And  bakers  too,  to  bake  his  bread. 
And  maidens,  who  upon  their  head 
Bear  baskets  piled  with  plenty, 
Fish,  ham,  and  eggs,  and  butter  kegs. 
And  every  sort  of  dainty. 

But  most  of  all,  with  watchful  looks 
Bid  Ti  regard  the  race  of  cooks, 
And  gave  the  knaves  no  peace  there, 
Till  he  might  dine  on  paties  fine. 
When  they  had  crammed  the  geese  there. 

No  German  big  with  lager  beer, 
Or  Oxford  don  of  rosy  cheer, 
A  college  banquet  giving  here. 
Swelled  with  the  might  of  bland  delight 
Like  Ti,  when  he  was  living  here. 

No  pale  lean-visaged  wight  was  he. 
Dispensing  thin  soup  and  weak  tea 
To  hungry  guests  that  fed  there ; 
Like  John  Bull,  he  was  grand  to  see 
On  easy  chair  outspread  there. 

At  every  feast  day  of  the  Bull, 
The  banquet  hall  of  Ti  was  full, 
And  friend  to  friend  was  winking  there  ; 
No  throat  was  dry,  no  nose  was  cool. 
When  our  brave  host  was  drinking  iJiere. 

And  if  some  guest  might  not  incline 
With  sun  brewst  of  the  purple  vine 
To  brim  the  sparkling  glasses  there. 
He  said  that  gods  and  men  drank  wine, 
But  water  flowed  for  asses  there. 

And  all  the  guests  cried,  "  Long  live  Ti ! 
Live  for  ever,  worthy  Ti ! " 
When  they  were  ripe  and  mellow  there ; 
And  then  the  chorus  rose  with  glee, 
**  For  he*s  a  jolly  good  fellow"  there. 
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And  thus  he  lived,  amid  rich  flow 
Of  things  that  make  man's  life  below 
Both  decent  and  delectable, 
Approved  of  aU,  both  great  and  small, 
In  church  and  state  respectable. 

And  when  in  wealth  of  years  he  died, 
He  walked  into  that  mansion  wide, 
So  stately  and  so  ^rand  there, 
Which  all  the  world  is  viewing  now. 
With  Murray  in  their  hand  there. 


P.S. — ^And  so  farewell,  most  worthy  Ti ; 
Long  may  thy  pictured  hall  be  free 
From  plunder  at  Sahkharah  there. 
The  biggest  man  of  Coptic  clan 
That  ever  served  a  Phiuraoh  there. 

And  you,  my  touring  friends,  who  go 
By  steam  and  rail  to  Cairo, 
You  well  may  chance  to  see  him  there, 
Who  stands  upright,  aU  trim  and  tight, 
In  the  Boulak  Museum  there. 


THE  PRAISE  OF  DONKEYS. 

By  a  Nile  Tourist. 

Donkeys !    "  The  bard  who  soared  to  eulogise 
An  ass  *'  was  wise,  as  now  my  tongue  can  tell, 
Since  when  I  travelled  under  rainless  skies, 
In  dewless  deserts,  and  ye  served  me  well. 
Oh  dear  loved  donkeys !  this  I  vow  to  you, 
And  how  I  keep  my  vow  that  Sun  shall  see. 
No  more  against  your  meek  much-suffering  crew 
Shall  gracdess  taunting  word  be  heard  from  me. 
Long-eared  be  they,  or  let  their  ears  be  short, 
Asses  with  four  feet  or  with  only  two. 
No  more  from  me  in  earnest  or  in  sport. 
Sermon  or  song  shall  sound  dispraise  of  you,   • 
Who  bore  the  sweatful  burden  of  my  bones 
Lightly  o'er  Memphian  dust  and  Theban  stones ! 
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THE    NATIONAL    POETRY    OF    SERVIA. 


If  all  national  literature  be  an 
instructive  study,  worthy  our  care 
and  attention,  then  assuredly  the 
poetry  of  Serria,  apart  from  the 
interest  which  has  lately  attached  to 
tiiat  country,  may  boldly  claim  for 
itself  equal  investigation  with  the 
;8ongs  of  other  nations ;  the  research 
amply  rewarding  the  student  by  its 
revelations  of  unexpected  beauty, 
pathos,  and  tender  grace. 

The  national  poetry  of  Servia 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
classes:  the  one  being  purely 
lyrical ;  the  other  consisting  of  epic 
poems,  more  or  less  long,  in  which 
the  liberty  and  glory  of  Servia  is 
proudly  sung,  together  with  its  un- 
availing struggles  later  on  against 
the  Moslem  oppressor.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  heroic  spirit 
breathing  in  these  poems  has 
fanned  and  kept  alive  the  spark  of 
liberty  and  patriotism  in  this 
people,  crushed  though  it  has  been 
through  four  dark  centuries  of 
Turkish  oppression.  Many  of  the 
epics  are  devoted  to  the  deeds  of 
^rvian  heroes,  of  whom  the 
greatest  and  most  popular  is  the 
*'  King's  son,  Marco,"  whose  doings 
and  daring,  if  not  vouched  for  by 
history,  at  any  rate  live  immortal 
in  innumerable  ballads.  Some  few 
poems,  these  being  in  the  minority, 
are  legends  of  saints  and  holy  men. 
These  seem  to  be,  however,  of  the 
least  poetical  value.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  Servian  songs  con- 
sists of  short  lyrics ;  and  with 
these  we  propose  to  deal  princi- 
pally. 

The  metre  of  these  poems  con- 


sists as  a  rule  of  trochaic  blank 
verse,  which  appears  to  be  the 
favourite  form;  although  some 
slight  variations  are  to  be  occa- 
sionally met  with.  Only  very 
sparingly,  and  in  rare  instaiices,  is 
rhyme  used,  although  alliteration 
frequently  occurs;  as,  indeed,  in 
the  ballad  lore  of  any  primitive 
nation.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  constant  and 
effective  alliteration  in  the  old 
Scotch  and  English  ballads,  as 
also  in  the  German  VoUeBlied, 

The  epoc^  of  the  historical  poems 
of  Servia  can  in  a  measure  be  fixed, 
most  of  them  dating  from  the  great 
battle  of  Kossowo,  in  1389,  that 
terrible  and  conclusive  deatliblow 
to  Servian  independence.  But  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  decide 
upon  the  date  of  their  lyrical 
poetry,  the  probability  being  that 
it  is  as  old  as  the  language  itself, 
or  the  subject  it  treats  of — ^love,  in 
all  its  endless  variations.  These 
poems  have  an  additional  interest, 
in  that  they  are  not  only  sung,  but 
are  also  invented  by  women.  Hence 
it  will  not  be  surprising  to  find 
that  the  element  of  power  is  not 
represented  strongly,  if  at  all,  in 
these  slight  but  graceful  produc- 
tions. But  their  tender  oeaulr, 
their  spontaneous  and  perfectly 
natural  expression  of  feeung,  and 
now  and  again  their  touching 
pathos,  amply  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  any  more  manly  vein. 
Those  who  love  descriptions  of 
battles,  and  heroes,  and  "  doughty 
deeds,"  must  turn  to  the  longer 
ballads    and     historical      poems. 
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There  they  may  read  how  Maroo  or 
Lasar,  with  one  stroke  of  the 
aabre,  ''converted  twelve  Turkish 
necks  into  twenty-four/'  or  how 
the  Turkish  skulls  "yawned  and 
grinned."  The  short  love  lyrics 
pretend  to  be  nothing  more  than 
"women's"  songs,  and  as  such 
they  ou^ht  to  be  criticised.  The 
first  thing  which  strikes  one  on 
perusing  tikese  utterances  of  a  per- 
fectlv  natural  people  is  the  naive 
franmess  with  which  the  emotions 
and  passions  are  avowed.  Whether 
a  girl  bid  her  lover  welcome,  or 
whether  she  curse  him  for  neglect 
or  ffuthlessness,  all  is  confessed 
with  such  ingenuousness  as  to 
astonish  the  reader,  till  he  finds 
out  that  the  simple,  straightfor- 
ward verses  often  have  power  to 
appeal  to  and  touch  the  heart.  Of 
such  is  the  following  podm,  in  its 
frank  avowal  of  love.  It  is  en- 
titled 

Thb  Loving  Maidbn. 

As  we  rested  tired  in  the  tavern 
Yesternight,  we    had   a   glorious 

supper ; 
And  we  saw  a  beauteous  maiden 

standing. 
On  her  head  she  wore  a  wreath  of 

tulips. 
Her  I  save  my  steed  that  she  should 

tend  it, 
Then  she  whispered  to  the  horse 

in  this  wise: 
"  Tell  me,  charger,  with  thy  mane 

bright  flashing, 
Tell   me   if   thy    master   be   yet 

wedded?" 
And  the  horse  responded  to  her, 

neighing: 
*No,  by    Heaven,    not   yet,    oh 

beauteous  maiden, 
Is  my  master  wedded;  but  next 

autumn 
To  his  home  doth  he  intend  to  lead 

thee." 
Then  the  maiden  spoke  out  free  and 

gladly: 


"  If  I  knew  this  were  the  truth,  ob 

char^r, 
I  would  melt  my  bracelets  down  to 

silver. 
That  I  might  adorn  therewith  thy 

haltei:; 
With  pure  silver  would  I  deck  thy 

halter. 
And  I'd  gild  it  with  my  golden 

necklet." 

To  this  class  belongs  also  the  f  ol* 
lowing  pretty  little  poem,  called 

The  Maiden's  Wish. 

Had  I  but,  ah  Laso, 
All  the  Emperor's  treasure ! 
Well  I  know,  ah  Laso, 
What  I  then  would  buy  me. 
I  would  buy,  ah  Laso, 
By  von  stream  a  garden ; 
Well  I  know,  ah  Laso, 
What  should  grow  within  it  t 
I  would  grow,  ah  Laso, 
Hyacinths  and  tulips. 

Had  I  but,  ah  Laso, 
All  the  Emperor's  treasure  t 
Well  I  know,  ah  Laso, 
What  I  then  would  buy  me. 
I  would  buy,  ah  Laso, 
Straightway  thee,  my  Laso, 
Thus  to  be,  ah  Laso, 
Oardener  in  my  garden! 

Another  specimen  of  this  class, 
somewhat  similar  in  idea  and  con* 
struction,  is  made  here  to  be  uttered 
by  a  youth : 

PSABLS. 

Prayed  to  God  a  yet  unmarried 
stripling. 

That  he  might  be  changed  to  pearls, 

wet-gleaming, 
Where  the  maidens  oome  to  fetch 

sea-water ; 
That  they  thus  might  gather  him 

and  string  him 
On  green  threads  of  silk,  so  bright 

and  slender, 
And  aroimd   their   snowy    necks 

might  wear  him ; 
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That  he  thus    might    heax  what 

speaks  each  maiden, 
Ah,  and  if  his  own  true  love  speak 

of  him. 

What   he   prajed   for,    Qod  has 

granted  to  him. 
E'en  as  pearls  he  lies  upon  the 

sea-shore, 
Where  the  maidens  come  to  fetch 

the  water ; 
And  they  gather  him  into  their 

dresses, 
And  they  string  him  on  to  threads 

green-silken, 
Wearing  him  upon  their    snowy 

bosoms. 
And  he  hearethwhat  doth  speak 

each  maiden. 
Spake  then  every  maid  of  her  own 

lover. 
And,  oh  bliss !  of  him  his  own  dear 

maiden. 

Here  is  another  exquisite  little 
love  song,  which,  indeed,  is  its  title : 

Winter  gone  by. 

Sweetheart,  my  darling ! 
Springtime  is  nigh. 
Birds  are  all  singing. 

Sweetheart,  my  darling ! 

Boses  are  blooming. 
All  things  are  loving. 

Sweetheart,  my  darling ! 
To  lose  time  unwilling. 
But  thou,  my  golden 

Sweetheart,  my  darling ! 

Not  to  be  kissing 
Is  to  lose  time,  love ! 

Sweetheart,  my  darling ! 
Eiss  me  then  quickly  ! 

It  may  here  be  incidentally 
remarked  that  the  adjective 
**  golden  "  is  made  use  of  in  Servian 
poetry  as  indicative  of  the  highest 
praise.  Often  the  word  **  gold  "  is 
even  made  to  stand  for  the  beloved 
object  itself.  Lines,  such  as  '^  For 
he  loved  the  mother's  goldf  the 
maiden,"  explain  themiselves,  and 
of  course  are  perfectly  innocent  of 
the  slightest  mercenary  soup9on. 


Such  poems  (often  tender  mono- 
logues with  the  beloved  one, 
present  or  absent)  are  absolutely 
without  number  in  the  Servian  lan- 
guage. Indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
a  phase  of  love  imrepresented,  from 
passionate  confession,  and  despair- 
ing ffrief  or  hopeless  resignation,  to 
quick  jealousy  and  sly  humour.  Of 
this  latter  quality  especially  there 
are  abundant  gleams  throughout 
these  poems,  relieving  and  setting 
off  the  sombre  character  of  the  more 

Sasionate  songs  very  effectively, 
ore  particulany  does  this  humour 
vent  itself  on  the  subject  of 
widows,  as  well  as  on  the  folly  of 
old  men  marrying  young  girls. 
The  old  adage  of  ''Beware  of 
widows"  seems  to  be  fully  ap- 
preciated in  Servia,  and  endless  are 
the  sly  hits  which  are  devoted  to 
this  subject.  We  can  only  quote  a 
few  out  of  a  great  number ; 

Widow  and  Maidbn. 

Over  Sarajewo  flies  a  falcoui 
Seeking  shadow,  that  he  there  may 

cool  him; 
Finds  a  fir-tree  he  in  Sarajewo, 
Flows  a  rill  of  water  cool  beneath 

it; 

By  the  rill  grows  Hyacinth,  the 
widow. 

And  the  fragrant  Bose,  the  blush- 
ing maiden. 

Pondered  long  the  falcon,  weigh- 
ing all  things ; 

Should  he  kiss  the  Hyacinth,  the 
widow, 

Or  the  fragrant  blushing  Bose,  the 
maiden? 

Pondering,  he  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion : 

More  worth  gold,  though  worn  and 
used  by  traffic. 

More  than  silver  worth,  though 
coined  newly." 

And  he  kisses  Hyacinth  the  widow. 

Angrilv  outspoke  then  Bose  the 
maiden : 

"  Sarajewo !  HI  luck  now  befall 
thee! 
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For  in  thee  commenced  the  evil 

practice 
That  young  men  make  loTe  to  wily 

widows, 
And  white-haired  old  men  woo  fair 

jonng  maidens !" 

The  following  is  the  lament  of  a 
jouth  married  to  a  widow : 

The  Widow. 

Bloom,  oh  rose,  no  longer  me  re- 
garding! 

Eor,  alas,  poor  stripling,  I  am 
married 

To  a  widow,  much  in  jears  my 
senior. 

Where  she  stands  and  whereso'er 
she  goeth, 

She  complains  and  weeps  for  her 
first  husband: 

'*  Oh,  first  husband,  thou  first  good 

and  treasure ! 
Oh,  how  happy  was  the  time  with 

tiiee  spent ; 
Early  went  to  bed  I,  late  arising ; 
If  thou  wokest  me,  'twas  done  with 

kissing! 
*  Up,  oh,  heart,  the  sun  is  in  the 

heayens, 
And  arisen  is  my  old  grey  mother, 
Who   has   swept  the   house  and 

fetched  the  water.' " 

In  Seryia  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  young  wife's  mother-in-law, 
who  lives  in  her  son's  house,  to 
sweep  it  eyery  day,  and  fetch  the 
water  from  tiiie  nearest  well.  If 
the  mother-in-law  chooses  to  make 
herself  disagreeable,  it  is  done  by 
neglecting  to  perform  these  two 
yery  necessary  acts.  Some  of  the 
songs  illustrate  the  wretchedness 
of  such  a  household,  where  no 
water  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  old  woman  haying  spite- 
fully poured  it  away  in  the  night. 

The  last  poem  we  shall  quote  on 
the  subject  of  widows  contains  a 
piece  of  quaint  advice  in  the  com- 
pass of  seven  lines : 
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"Oh,  my  Misho,  yestereve  where 

wast  thou  ?  " 
"  Dearest,    badly  then   my    head 

was  aching ! " 
"  Have  I  not,  my  Misho,  often  told 

thee, 
Drink  no  water,  love  not  thou  a 

widow ! 
Fever  the  result  of  drinking  water. 
Catching  is  the   heartache  of   a 

widow; 
Bather  drink  thou  wine  and  love  a 

maiden." 

The  following,  too,  is  a  pretty 
little  piece  of  advice,  almost  as 
applicable  to  Western  as  to  Eastern 
maidens : 

To  THE  Offended  Ove. 

"Angry    dear  one,   be  not   thus 

offended ; 
Look  you,  if  I  too  should  lose  my 

temper, 
Not  all  Bosnia  could  reconcile  us. 
Neither  Bosnia  nor  Herzegowina." 

Judging  by  their  songs  andby  the 
aversion  expressed  on  this  subject, 
matches  of  unequal  ages  should 
seldom  occur  in  Servia.  There  is 
a  very  healthy  sentiment  running 
through  all  the  poems  which  bear 
reference  to  marriages  of  unequal 
ages.    Here  is  one  of  them : 

The  MoNOLoauB. 

Washes  her  fair  coimtenanoe  the 

maiden. 
And  she  says,  her  tender  cheeks 

bedewing, 
"  Knew  I  that  an  aged  man  should 

kiss  thee, 
Oh,  my  face,  I'd  hie  me  to  the 

greenwood ; 
There  I'd  gather  herbs  all  harsh 

and  bitter, 
I  would  seek  them  and  a  wash  pre- 
pare me 
And  therewith  would  wash  thee 

every  morning. 
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That  mj  Iqbs  were  bitter  to  the 

old  man. 
Bat,  an  if  I  knew  would  pass  a 

young  man, 
I  would  go  into  my  fragrant  garden, 
And  would  gather  bunches  of  red 

roses; 
And  with  them  a  wash  I  would 

I)repare  me 
Wherewithal  to  wash  thee  every 

morning, 
That  my  £s8  were  fragrant  to  the 

young  man, 
Fragrant  to  his  soul,  his  heart  re« 

freshing. 
I'd  go  rather  with   him    to    the 

mountains 
Than  I'd  stay  at  home  with  aged 

grey  hairs. 
Bather  on  the  rocks  with  him  Fd 

pillow. 
Than  on  silk,  the  old   man   my 

companion !" 

And  thus  there  are  numerous 
poems  in  the  same  strain.  The 
lollowioff  little  song  called  "The 
Greater  Evil"  is  a  curious  medley 
of  loTO,  anxiety,  and  jealousy, 
which  last  finally  predominates : 

'* Handsome  youths!  The  hand- 
somest is  wanting ! 

If  I  could  but  hear  or  see  aught  of 
him, 

If  he's  ill,  or  if,  alas !  he's  faith- 
less! 

I  would  rather  hear  he  lay  in  sick- 
ness 

Than  that  he  should  love  and  woo 
another. 

Were  he  ill,  he  would  return  unto 
me. 

If  he  love  another  maiden — ^nerer !" 

Cursing  plays  a  great  part  in 
Serrian  poetry,  and  is  expressed 
with  the  same  characteristic  frank- 
ness as  loTe  and  the  other  emo- 
tions. There  is  a  curious  custom, 
which  is  continually  met  with  in 
this  poetry,  of  cursing  a  beloved 
person  or  object  immediately  after 
praising  the  same.    The  origin  of 


this  custom  has  of  course  its  rise  in 
superstition,  as  it  is  thought  that 
the  bad  effects  of  the  praise  may 
be  averted  by  the  malediction.  The 
Greeks  and  Bussians  have  the  same 
superstition,  which  may  even  be 
traced  back  to  some  German  ex- 
pressions in  use  at  the  present  day. 
These  latter  are,  however,  mudi 
modified,  confining  themselves  to 
"  Unberufen,"  or  "  Verhut's  Gott;" 
while  the  Servians  would  seem  to 
nullify  the  praise  just  expressed 
by  terms  sucn  as,  "May evu strike 
it,"  or  "May  sorrow  smite  her." 
A  lover  speaJdng  of  his  mistress, 
says :  "  Lovely  is  she,  oh  may  woe 
be^dl  her!"  Far,  however,  from 
wishing  her  any  evil,  it  is  only  hia 
intense  love,  which  seeks  by  thia 
means  to  avert  possible  sorrow 
from  her.  Unless  one  is  aware  of 
this,  in  Servia  very  common, 
custom,  expressions  such  as  the 
above  must  have  rather  a  startling 
effect  to  the  uninitiated  reader.  In 
the  two  following  poems,  however, 
the  curses  are  ^md  fide^  and  are 
invoked  on  the  heads  of  the 
respective  faithless  ones.  The 
maiden's  curse  is  called 

Thx  Doublb  Exsobation. 

Cursed  the  maiden  both  her  eyes 

so  dusky: 
^  Duslnr  eyes,  may  ye  be  smit  by 

blinoness. 
Everything  ye  see,  yet  niw  to-day 

not. 
When  my  lover  by  the  house  waa 

passing; 
In  his  hajids  he  bore  a  fragrant 

flower. 
On  his  shoulders  an  embroidered 

kerchief. 
Which  another  love  had  given  unto 

him. 
Many  branches  were  embroidered 

on  it. 
As  man^  branches  as  upon    the 

kerchief. 
May  he  have  so  many  secret  heart- 
wounds; 
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As  many  twigs  as  are  upon  the 

branches, 
Maj    he    have     as    many    bitter 

torments !" 

The  Youth's  Blessing. 


Sings  a  falcon  all  night  long, 
Close  by  the  window  of  Milan  : 
"  Up,  and  awaken,  oh  Milan, 
Wedded  is  being  thy  maiden  ; 
Thee  she  invites  to  ner  wedding, 
But,  an  if  thou  wilt  come  not, 
Thou  shalt  send  her  thy  blessing. 


ff 


"  Let  her  be  married,  what  care  I  ? 
I  will  not  go  to  the  wedding, 
But  I  will  send  her  this  blessing : 
Of  sons  may  her  womb  be  unfruit- 
ful! 
So  much  bread  as  she  eateth, 
So  much  grief  may  she  suffer ! 
So  much  water  she  drinketh. 
So  many  tears  may  she  shed  !  " 

Often  as  the  unhappiness  of  a 
loveless  marriage  is  deplored  in  the 
songs  of  this  people^  it  has  never 
been  more  patheticaJly  and  touch- 
ingly  expressed  than  in  this  exqui- 
site little  plaint,  in  which  the 
very  despair  seems  to  be  frozen. 

The  Fbozek  Heart. 

On  St.  George's  day  fell  snow  from 

heaven. 
Birds  to  soar  aloft  were  all  unable. 
Barefoot  waded  through  the  snow 

the  maiden. 
Bearing  both  her  shoes,  her  brother 

followed. 

'' Sister!  Are  your  feet  not  cold 

and  freezing  ?  " 
''  Not  my  feet  are  frozen,  oh,  my 

brother, 
But  my  heart  is  numb  and  dead 

within  me. 
Tet  'tis  not  the  snow  that  thus  has 

killed  it, 
'Tis  mv  mother,   who,  alas !  has 

killed  it. 
Who  has  given  me  to  the  Unloved 

One!" 


This  is  another  love  complaint 
uttered  by  a  youth : 

"  Nightingale,  small  songster. 
Peace  thou  giv'st  to  each  one. 
But  to  me,  sad  stripling, 
Threefold  woe  thou  gavest. 
Is  the  first  sad  sorrow 
Which  has  pierced  my  bosom, 
That  my  mother  did  not 
Wed  me  while  still  youthful. 
Is  the  second  sorrow 
Which  has  pierced  my  bosom, 
That  my  coal-black  filly 
Dances  not  beneath  me. 
Is  the  third  great  sorrow 
In  my  bosom,  woe's  me. 
That  my  dearest  maiden 
Angry  thoughts  doth  cherish  ! — 
Dig  a  grave  then,  quickly, 
In  the  field  so  open. 
Broad  as  are  two  lances, 
Long  as  are  four  lances  ; 
At  my  head  be  waving, 
Bed  with  flowers,  a  rosebush ; 
At  my  feet  be  nuining 
Bills  as  clear  as  cirstal. 
When  a  youth  shall  pass  by. 
Let  him  gather  roses ; 
When  an  old  man  passes, 
Let  him  quench  his  thirst  there.'^ 

Birds  are  constantly  mentioned 
throughout  these  poems  and 
ballads.  We  have  had  the  falcon 
and  the  nightingale,  while  ravens 
and  doves  occur  as  frequently. 
The  lark  does  not  seem  to  be  at 
home  in  Servia;  at  any  rate,  it  is 
never  met  with  in  the  songs  of  that 
country.  But  another  bird  plays 
a  very  important  part  in  Servian 
poetry,  and  that  is  the  cuckoo. 
In  order  to  comprehend  the 
reiterated  allusions  to  this  bird,  it 
is  necessary  to  understand  what 
the  cuckoo  signifies  to  the  Servian 
mind.  According  to  legends,  the 
cuckoo  was  a  girl,  who  wept  so 
profusely  on  the  death  of  her 
brother  that  she  was  changed  to 
this  bird,  utterine  her  monotonous 
complaint  unceasmely.  Hence  no 
Servian   woman  who    has  lost    a 
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brother  can  hear  the  voice  of  the 
cuckoo  without  tears.  Eventually, 
however,  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo 
became  an  equivalent  for  other 
grief  as  well,  so  that  the  expression, 
"  1$  poor  cuckoo,"  is  only  another 
popular  form  of  saying,  "Alas, 
poor  me !  " 

The  reference  to  this  bird  will  be 
more  readily  understood  in  the  fol- 
lowing poem : 

MoTHiiB,  Sister,  and  Wife. 

On  the  balcony  stood  young 
Johannes. 

Lo !  the  balcony  gave  way  beneath 
him, 

And  he  broke  his  right  arm  sore 
in  falling. 

Found  they  soon  a  doctor  for  the 
young  man, 

'Twas  the  Wila  from  the  moun- 
tain-forest ; 

But  a  large  reward  she  then  de- 
manded : 

Her  white  right  hand,  asked  she  of 
his  mother, 

Her  silk  tresses,  asked  she  of  his 
sister. 

From  his  wife  her  strings  of  pearls 
demanded. 

Willingly   his   mother    gives   her 

right  hand, 
And    his     sister    too    her    silken 

tresses, 
But  his  wife  will  not  give  up  her 

jewels : 
"  No,  ril  not  give  up  my  pearls  so 

milky. 
For  I've  brought  them  with  me 

from  my  father ! " 
Wrath  was  then  the  Wila  of  the 

mountain. 
In  Johannes'  wound  she  trickled 

poison. 
Died  the  youth !    Alas,  for    thee,' 

poor  mother ! 

Then  began  lamenting  three  grey 
cuckoos, 

Three  began  their  woeful  lamenta- 
tions. 


One  doth  cry  with  doleful  wail 
unceasing, 

And  the  second  early  and  at  night- 
fall. 

But  the  third  cries  when  it  just 
doth  suit  her. 

Which  is  she,  who  wails  and  cries 

unceasing  ? 
'Tis     the    wretched     mother    of 

Johannes. 
Which  one  cries  at  dawn,  and  then 

at  nightfstll  ? 
'Tis     the     sorrowing     sister      of 

Johannes. 
Which  is  she  who  cries  when  just 

it  suits  her  ? 
'Tis  the  young  wife   of  the  dead 

Johannes. 

The  "  Wila  of  the  Mountain," 
who  occurs  in  this  ballad,  is  a  spirit 
who  also  plays  an  important  role  in 
Servian  poetry.  She  seems  to  be  a 
relic  of  the  old  Slavonic  paganism, 
and  resembles  in  character  the 
elementary  .spirits  of  our  north- 
ern mythology.  The  Wila,  like 
Undine,  has  no  soul ;  but  she  is 
represented  only  as  cruel  and 
revengeful  in  cases  like  the  above, 
where  she  has  been  offended.  In 
every  instance,  however,  is  she 
obstmate  and  arbitrary.  Popular 
superstition  ascribes  to  her  the 
power  of  "  gathering  clouds,"  and 
she  likewise  appears  in  the  twofold 
character  of  Hygieia  and  of 
Prophetess.  Her  beauty  and  her 
swiftness  ^i^  the  attributes  most 
commonly  mentioned  in  Servian 
poetry,  and  a  girl  is  often  praised 
by  the  comparison,  **Fair  as  is 
the  Wila  of  the  mountain ;  "  while 
a  particularly  swift  horse  is  eulo- 
gbed  as  a  "  Wila-horse." 

We  can  but  touch  upon  the  many 
and  spirited  ballads  concerning 
"  Marko,"  the  pre-eminently  great 
and  popular  hero  of  Servian 
romance.  Marko,  the  son  of  the 
great  king  Wukashin,  is  the  idol  of 
Servian  songs.  They  never  weary 
of  singing  his  wonderful  exploits, 
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bis  si:^rhimian  strength,  his 
courage  and  brayeiy,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  his  celebrated  horse 
Scharatz.  This  intelligent  animal 
can  drink  wine — ^an  accomplishment 
which  his  master  appears  to  have 
taught  him  with  great  success,  and 
to  which  he  seems  to  have  taken 
yery  kindly,  as  the  songs  insist  that 
Scharatz  always  had  half  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  red  wine 
which  Marko  was  accustomed  to 
drink.  One  very  curious  point 
about  Marko  is  that,  although  the 
son  of  a  Servian  king,  he  becomes, 
on  the  death  of  his  father  Wuka- 
shin  (being  ousted  from  his  Servian 
possessions),  a  vassal  of  the  Turks, 
and  accepts  lands  from  the  Sultan. 
In  spite  of  this,  and  although  con- 
tinually fighting  against  his  own 
nation,  he  was  secretly  and  at  heart 
true  to  Servia,  and  on  his  death  he 
became  the  hero  of  a  thousand 
ballads.  In  his  lifetime  he  was 
honoured  and  respected  by  the 
Turks  beyond  measure,  and  even 
the  Sultan  trembled  before  his  rage, 
which,  when  kindled,  seems  to  have 
resembled  the  madness  of  the  Ber- 
serkers. Indeed,  it  has  an  almost 
ludicrous  effect  to  read  how  Marko, 
always  a  generous  champion, 
promptly  revenges  some  cruelty  or 
mjustice  of  the  Turks,  his  masters, 
by  killing  single-handed  a  dozen  of 
them,  and  then  striding,  in  a  fear- 
ful rage,  into  the  tent  of  the 
Sultan: 

**  When  the  hero  Mark  had  reached 

the  divan. 
In  Yedren,  he  strides  before  the 

Sultan ; 
Wildly  roll  his  eyes  with  savage 

glances, 
lake  the  wolf,  who  hungry  prowls 

the  forest ; 
Looking  up,  you  thought  it  had 

red-lightened. 
Then  the   Sultan  anxiously   doth 

ask  him: 
*  Say,  my  son,  say  princely  scion, 

Marko, 


What  has  thus  aroused  thy  wrath 

against  me. 
What  has  happened  sad  to  vex  thy 

spirit  ? ' 
Everything    related    then    brave 

Marko, 
Also  what  befel  the  Vizier  Murat. 
Laughed  then  heartily  and   loud 

the  Sultan, 
Speaking  low  to  Marko  then  in 

this  wise : 
*May'st  thou  live  long  time  for 

this,  son  Marko ! 
Know,  indeed,  that  if  thou  hadst 

not  acted 
Just  like  this,  I'd  call  thee  son  no 

longer. 
Every  little  Turk  con  be  a  Vizier, 
But  as  Mark,  no  other  hero  liveth ! ' 

Then    he    reaches    in    his    silken 

pocket. 
Draws  from  thence  of  golden  coins 

a  thousand. 
Gives  them  to  the  princely  hero 

Marko. 
'  Take  this  gold,  my  son,  from  thy 

fond  master. 
Drink  thou  to  my  health,  oh  bravest 

Marko.' 

Marko  took  the  bag  of  gold  in 

silence. 
And  in  silence  he  doth  leave  the 

divan; 
For  the  Sultan  gave  the  gold  by  no 

means 
That  with  golden  wine  he  should 

refresh  him, 
But  that  he  thence  should  depart 

full  quickly. 
For  in  anger  terrible  was  Marko." 

The  last  poem  we  will  quote  is 
the  famous  song  of ''  the  Wife  of 
Hassan  Aga,"  Imown  to  all  readers 
of  Goethe,  who  translated  it  and 
included  it  in  his  works,  as  the 
^'Klagesang  der  edelen  Frauen 
Asan  Agas." 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  a 
fact  perhaps  not  generally  known, 
that  Goethe  translated  the  *'  Kla^- 
sang"    from    the    French,   which 
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was,  in  its  turn  again,  a  rendering 
from  an  Italian  translation  of  the 
original  Servian  poem.  Neverthe- 
less, in  spite  of  the  obvious  diffi- 
culties of  seizing  on  the  spirit  of 
the  original  through  the  interven- 
ing veil  of  three  languages,  Goethe 
has  caught  the  very  essence  of  the 
poem,  and  this  so  perfectly  as  to 
preserve,  not  only  tone  and 
metre  most  accurately,  but  almost 
every  word  of  the  Servian.  In 
comparing  the  two  versions,  that 
of  Q<)ethe  and  that  of  Talvj  (whose 
faithful  and  poetical  translations 
of  Servian  poetry  into  German  are 
long  since  considered  classical),  one 
is  struck  by  the  fact  that  they 
coincide  almost  word  for  word. 
Such  a  feat,  however,  is  only 
possible  to  the  unerring  intuition 
and  fine  perception  of  a  great 
poet. 

To  return  to  the  poem  itself,  and 
before  giving  the  translation  in  ese- 
tensOf  it  may  be  interesting  to  refer 
to  the  strange  Servian  custom  on 
which  the  old  poem  turns.  With- 
out a  key,  indeed,  the  behaviour  of 
Hassan  Aga's  wife  must  remain 
quite  incomprehensible  to  us,  who 
have  such  totally  different  views  of 
the  duties  of  a  wife.  The  story 
begins  with  the  account  of  Hassan 
Aga's  sickness,  nigh  to  death,  in 
his  tent.  His  mother  and  sister 
hasten  to  visit  him,  "  hut  his  wife  is 
unable  to  do  so  for  shame."  Where- 
upon he  becomes  so  angry  that  he 
forthwith  sends  her  a  writ  of  separa- 
tion, and  bids  her  leave  his  house 
before  his  return  home.  That  the 
wife  does  not  act  like  this  from 
any  want  of  love  to  her ''hus- 
band, but  merely  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  Servian  etiquette,  is 
painfully  apparent  from  the  con- 
text of  the  poem.  A  Servian  woman 
may  not  register  a  vow  either 
"by  her  husband"  or  by  "the 
heads  of  her  (^ildren,"  while  the 
oath  most  sacred  to  her  is  "  the  life 
of  her  brother."     Modesty  is  sup- 


posed to  forbid  any  allusion  to  the 
first  two  subjects ;  and  it  is  this- 
"  shamefacedness  "  which,  however 
much  in  unison  with  her  country's 
customs,  yet  takes  a  decidedly 
morbid  turn  in  this  case,  actually 
preventing  the  wife  from  visiting 
and  attending  her  sick  husband. 
That  Hassan  Aga  resents  this  im- 
plicit obedience  to  national  customer 
deeming  it  to  be  "  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  obser- 
vance," and  construing  it  probably 
in  the  fretful  impatience  of  a  sick 
man  into  wilful  neglect,  is  evident. 
We  have  evidence  of  the  same 
strange  reluctance  of  the  wife  ad- 
dressing her  husband  from  reasons 
of  delicacy  in  another  poem.  It  is 
in  the  grim  ballad  of  "The  Build- 
ing of  Scutari."  Here  the  young 
wife  is  to  be  walled  up  alive  in  the 
tower,  and  she  first  pleads  her  cause 
with  the  architects,  next  with  her- 
brothers-in-law,  and,  quite  at  last, 
"  her  shame  and  fear  of  blame  sub- 
duing," with  her  husband. 

Thus,  once  the  motive  power 
understood,  the  poem  stands  forth 
unrivalled  in  powerful  and  tender 
pathos  among  the  many  beauti- 
ful and  tender  ballads  of  the 
Servians. 

The  Wife  of  Hassan  Aoa. 

What    gleams    white    on    yonder 

mountain-forest  ? 
Is  it  snow,  or  are  they  swans  white 

pinioned  ? 
Were  it  snow,  it  would  have  long 

since  melted ; 
Were  they  swans,  they  would  have 

long  since  vanished. 
Neither  is  it  snow,  nor  are  they 

wild  swans ; 
'Tis  the  tent  of  Aga  Hassan  Aga, 
Where  he  lies  sore  sick  of  wounda 

nigh  fatal ; 
Visit    him    his    mother    and   his 

sister. 
But    for    shame    his  wife    is  all 

unable. 
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IVom  his  wounda  when  he  at  length 

recovered, 
He  sends  word  unto  his  faithful 

helpmate : 
•*'  Neither  wait  for  me  in  my  white 

homestead, 
iNor  at  home,  nor  tarry  with  my 

people." 
When  his  loving  wife  had  heard 

this  message, 
Stands    she  sbricken  dumb    with 

fear  and  anguish. 

Sudden  hears  she  tuamp  of  hoofs 

approaching, 
"Then  doth  fly  the  wife  of  Hassan 

Aga 
To  the  tower,  that  she  thence  may 

cast  her ; 
Pollow    hastily    her    two     dear 

daughters : 
'"  Oh,  retiu-n  to  us,  nor  die,  dear 

mother ; 
It  is  not  our  father,  Hassan  Aga, 
*Tis    the    Beg    Pintorowitch    our 

unde ! " 
And    the    wife    of    Hassan    Aga 

turning. 
Throws  herself  into  his  arms  loud 

wailing: 

***  Oh,  my  brother !    Oh,  the  dread 

dishonour! 
He  doth  banish  me  from  my  five 

children ! " 
Silent  stands  the  Beg,  nor  speaks 

a  word  he, 
And  he  feels  within    his    silken 

pocket. 
Drawing  thence  the  writ  of  separa- 
tion, 
That  she  can  go  back  to  her  old 

mother, 
JVee  to  leave,  and   free  to  wed 

another. 

When  the  wretched  wife  had  read 

the  letter, 
Xissed  she  her  two  sons  upon  the 

forehead, 
On  their  rosy  cheeks  she  kissed 

her  daughters, 
Bnt  she  cannot  tear  herself  away 

jet 


From  her  youngest,  sleeping    in 

his  cradle. 
Seized  her  by  her  right  hand,  then 

her  brother. 
Separates    her    hardly  from    the 

infant; 
Bids  her  mount  upon  the  horse 

behind  him. 
Bides  away  with  her  to  his  white 

homestead. 

Short  time  only  stays  she  with  her 

kinsfolk. 
Short  time  only,  scarce  a  week's 

duration ; 
For  she,  of  a  noble  race  descended, 
Was  by  many  suitors  sought  in 

marriage. 
Also  by  the  Kadi  of  Lnoski. 
Then  she  craves  imploring  of  her 

brother : 
"  Bv  thy  life,  oh  brother,  I  beseech 

tnee. 
Do  not  marry  me  unto  another. 
That  my  hea^,  my  poor  heart  break 

not,  brother, 
When  again  I    shall  behold   my 

children !" — 
But  her  brother  heeds  not  her  en- 
treaty. 
And  he  promises  her  to  the  Eadi* 

Then  once  more  the  woman*prayed 

her  brother, 
That  he  should  write  words  on  thin 

white  paper, 
Sending  them  with  speed  unto  the 

EAdi: 
"  From    thy    bride    accept    thou 

kindest  greeting ; 
In  this  letter  she  doth  pray  thee 

humbly, 
When  the  noble  wedding  guests 

thou  askest, 
And  dost  ride  with  them  unto  her 

dwelling, 
Thou  may'st  bring  a  veil  full  long 

and  flowing. 
That  she  therein  may  conceal  her 

features. 
When  she  passes  by    the   Aga's 

homestead; 
Thus  avoiding  sight  of   her  poor 

orphans." 
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When  the  letter  white  had  reached 

the  Kadi, 
He  assembled    noble    guests  and 

honoured, 
And  he  rode  with  them  to  fetch  his 

bride  wife. 


Tarried  then   the  horses  by   the 

gateway, 
And  she  gave  fine  gifts  unto  her 

children; 
To  her  sons  gold  broidered  socks 

of  leather, 


Happily  and  safe  they  reach  her     To  her  daughters  fine  and  uncut 

linen, 
To   the   youngest,  lying   in    the 


appuy  an 
dwelling. 
Happily  they  lead  her  back  rejoic- 
ing. 

But,  as  past  the  Aga's  house  she 

travelled. 
Her  two  daughters  forth  looked 

from  the  window ; 
Stepped  her  two  sons  forth  upon 

the  threshold. 
And  they  called   in    grief   upon 

their  mother : 
*'  Pass  not  by  us,  oh,  come  back, 

dear  mother, 
That   our  dinner  we    may  share 

together." 
Hearing  this  the  wife  of  Hassan 

Aga 
Thus  addressed  the  bridesman  of 

the  party : 
"Stariswat!*     Oh,  thou  in  God 

my  brother ! 
Let  the  horses  tarry  here  a  little, 
While  I  make  some  presents  to 

my  orphans." 


cradle, 

She    doth    give    a    little    silken 
garment. 

When    her    husband    saw    this, 

Hassan  Aga 
Quicklv    he    doth    call  unto    his 

children: 
"Come  to  me,  ye  poor  forsaken 

orphans, 
No  compassion  feels  for  you,  yon 

woman, 
For  a  heart  of   stone  doth  own 

your  mother ! " 
When  the  wife  of    Hassan  Aga 

heard  this, 
Headlong  dashed  she  down,  with 

pallid  features ; 
And    her    soul    hath    rent    itself 

asunder 
At    the    woeful    aspect    of    her 

children. 

Kate  Fbeiliobath-Kboekeb. 


*  8tari»wiU  is  the  Eldest,  the  leader  of  the  bridal  party.  No  man,  beinff  addreeied 
by  that  most  solemn  of  Sernaa  adjurations,  "  Thou  in  God  my  brother !  "  can  refuse 
a  request  thus  tendered. 
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imitated  with  any  success  than  any  piece  of  true  original  work  ever  can 
be.  It  has  several  merits  besides  its  originality,  which  place  it  out  of 
reach  of  imitation.    First  of  all,  the  author's  style  has  become,  by  long 
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CONTEMPORARY    PORTRAITS. 
NEW  SERIES.— No.  21. 

WILLIAM    BLACK. 

Mb.  William  Black  is  so  well  known  to  readers  of  light  literature 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  him  as  a  favourite  novelist,  although 
no  living  writer  better  fills  that  particular  description.  There  may 
be  greater  novelists,  but  Mr.  Black  is  essentially  a  favourite  with 
the  public.  In  "  A  Daughter  of  Heth  "  he  struck  a  delicate  yet  quite 
intelligible  chord  of  pathos,  and  won  his  position.  Everybody  knows 
that  touching,  dainty  romance ;  it  has  moved  innumerable  hearts,  and 
made  people  laugh  and  cry  who  would  hardly  like  to  confess  that  a  novel 
could  so  affect  them.  Published  anonymously  in  1871,  the  book  had 
reached  its  eleventh  edition  in  the  following  year.  It  was  the  first 
of  Mr.  Black's  books  that  won  such  exceptional  success ;  and  it 
certainly  would  seem  that  that  strange  creature,  the  British  public,  has 
good  taste,  for  none  of  Mr.  Black's  previous  works  are  quite  so  charming 
as  this  one,  which  brought  him  his  great  popularity.  It  is  one  of  those 
unustial  novels  which  will  bear  several  readings,  and  the  closest 
criticism ;  it  is  too  real  to  be  quickly  exhausted.  Although  Mr.  Black 
oould  not  remember  whether  his  heroine's  hair  was  black  or  brown, 
making  it  '* silky  brown"  in  one  place  and  black  later  on,  such  an 
inconsistency  does  not  confuse  the  mental  picture  which  she  produces, 
as  it  certainly  would  with  a  less  definite  heroine.  She  has  much  the 
same  effect  as  certain  people  whom  one  occasionally  meets,  whose  faces 
are  all  expression,  and  whose  eyes  change  in  colour  with  their  mood. 
It  seems  quite  probable  that,  if  one  knew  and  admired  Coquette  per- 
sonally, one  might  be  unable  to  remember  the  colour  of  her  hair. 

Mr.  Black  speaks  of  having  recognised  ''  A  Daughter  of  Heth  "  under 
various  odd  disguises  in  later  novels  not  bearing  his  own  name.  This  is 
probable  enough,  for  the  reason  that  amateurs  in  any  profession 
always  suppose  the  most  perfect  work  to  be  the  easiest  to  imitate 
because  it  appears  so  simple.  "  A  Daughter  of  Heth  "  can  no  more  be 
imitated  with  any  success  than  any  piece  of  true  original  work  ever  can 
be.  It  has  several  merits  besides  its  originality,  which  place  it  out  of 
reach  of  imitation.     First  of  all,  the  author's  style  has  become,  by  long 
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practice,  simple,  with  the  simplicity  of  which  only  a  good  writer  is 
capable.  Then,  every  character  in  the  book  is  a  living  individual. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  fifty  pages  of  it  without  feeling  vividly 
impressed  with  the  individualities  of  the  entire  group  of  dramaUs 
peraoncBf  even  to  the  servants  in  the  house. 

How  wonderfully  familiar  seem  Andrew  and  Leezibeth  when  one  looks 
again  at  the  pages  in  which  they  first  appear ! 

*'  Andrew  thought  it  was  none  of  his  business.  Had  his  companion 
been  an  ordinarily  sober  and  discreet  young  woman,  he  would  not  have 
allowed  her  to  talk  so  familiarly  with  this  graceless  yoimg  nobleman ; 
but,  said  the  minister's  man  to  himself,  they  were  well  met." 

"They  jabbered  away  in  their  foreign  lingo,"  said  Andrew  that 
evening  to  his  wife  Leezibeth,  the  housekeeper,  "  and  I'm  thinking  it 
was  siccan  a  language  as  was  talked  in  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  And  he 
was  a'  smiles  and  she  was  a'  smiles;  and  they  seemed  to  think  nae 
shame  of  themselves,  goin'  through  a  decent  country  side.  It's  a 
dispensation,  Leezibeth ;  that's  what  it  is — a  dispensation — ^this  hussey 
comin'  amang  us  wi'  her  French  silks  and  her  satins,  and  her  deevlish 
licence  o'  talking  like  a  play-actor." 

"  Andrew,  my  man,"  said  Leezibeth,  with  a  touch  of  spite  (for  she 
had  become  rather  a  partisan  of  the  stranger),  "  she'll  no  be  the  only 
lang  tongue  we  hae  in  the  parish.  And  what  ails  ye  at  her  talking,  if 
ye  dinna  understand  it  ?  As  for  her  silks  and  her  satins,  the  queen  on 
the  throne  couldna  set  them  off  better." 

'^Didna  I  tell  yep"  said  Andrew  eagerly,  "  the  carnal  eye  is  attracted 
already.  She  has  cuist  her  wiles  owre  ye,  Leezibeth.  It's  a  temp- 
tation." 

*'  Will  the  body  be  quiet?"  said  Leezibeth,  with  rising  anger ;  "  he's 
&ir  out  o'  his  wits  to  think  that  a  woman  come  to  my  time  o'  life 
should  think  o'  silks  and  satins  for  mysel'.  'Deed,  Andrew,  there's  no 
fear  o'  my  spending  siller  on  finery,  when  ye  never  see  a  bawbee  with- 
out running  for  an  auld  stocking  to  put  it  in." 

Oddly  enough,  Andrew  was  the  only  one  of  the  household  who  appre- 
hended any  evil  from  the  arrival  of  the  young  girl  who  had  come  to  pass 
her  life  among  people  very  dissimilar  from  herself.  The  simplicity  and 
frankness  of  her  manner  towards  Lord  Earlshope  he  exaggerated  into 
nothing  short  of  licence ;  and  his  "  dour "  imagination  had  already 
perceived  in  her  some  strange  resemblance  to  the  Scarlet  Woman,  the 
Mother  of  Abominations,  who  sat  on  the  seven  hills  and  mocked  at  the 
saints.  Andrew  was  a  morbid  and  morose  man,  of  Seoeder  descent,  and 
he  had  inherited  a  tinge  of  the  old  Cameronian  feeling,  not  often  met 
with  nowadays.  He  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  be  a  sort  of  living 
protest  in  the  manse  against  the  temporising  and  feeble  condition  of 
theological  opinion  he  found  there.    He  looked  upon  Mr.  Cassilis  as 
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little  else  thaoi  a  "  Moderate ;"  and  even  made  bold,  upon  rare  occasions, 
to  confront  the  Minister  himself. 

"  Andrew,"  said  Mr.  Cassilis  one  day,  "  you  are  a  rebellious  servant, 
and  one  that  would  intemperately  disturb  the  peace  o'  the  Church." 

*'  In  nowise.  Minister ;  in  nowise,"  retorted  Andrew,  with  firmness. 
**  But  in  maitters  spiritual  I  will  yield  obedience  to  no  man.  There  is 
but  one  King  in  Sion,  sir,  for  a'  that  a  dominant  and  Erastian  Estay- 
blishment  may  say." 

Fascinating  as  is  Coquette  herself,  one  yet  lingers  over  these 
other  characters.  There  is  here  none  of  that  style  of  writing  which 
seems  to  be  copied  from  the  "starring"  system  of  the  theatres, 
by  which  if  one,  or  at  the  utmost  two,  of  the  characters  are  care- 
fully represented,  the  rest  are  mere  names  and  dummies.  Mr.  Black 
has  taken  the  trouble,  in  this  exquisite  novel,  to  make  the  picture 
<:omplete ;  the  men  and  women  in  it  are,  one  and  all,  actual  men  and 
women.  One  can  see  by  some  of  the  sketches  of  Raphael  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  that  those  great  artists  often,  in  commencing  to  draw  a  figure, 
actually  worked  out  its  anatomy,  and  satisfied  themselves  that  its  very 
skeleton  was  correct  before  they  clothed  it  in  the  beauty  of  flesh.  There 
is  this  kind  of  reality  in  the  characters  of  '*  A  Daughter  of  Heth  ;"  the 
result  is  that  it  appears  to  be  the  lightest  and  most  amusing  of  novels, 
so  perfectly  natural  is  it.  This,  which  makes  the  book  so  remarkable,  is 
by  no  means  a  characteristic  of  all  William  Black's  work.  A  brief  story 
fluch  as  "  Lady  Silverdale's  Sweetheart,"  written  in  the  style  of  "  A 
Daughter  of  Heth,"  would  have  been  a  gem,  even  if  it  had  retained  its 
disagreeable  features.  But  it  has  none  of  the  clear  intensity  which 
makes  Coquette  a  character  before  six  sentences  have  been  written  about 
her.  There  are  no  individuals  in  "  Lady  Silverdale's  Sweetheart,"  only 
shadowy  outlines.  Perhaps  Mr.  Black  might  say  that  he  is  not  to  blame 
for  this.  Coquette  and  her  uncle  the  Scotch  minister,  and  her  cousin 
the  Whaup,  were  full  of  life  in  themselves ;  while  in  Lady  Silverdale  and 
her  Sweetheart  there  was  next  to  nothing  to  represent.  A  novelist  may 
say  this,  and  perhaps  justly ;  but  it  is  a  great  question  whether,  as  these 
■eidolons,  or  flesh  and  blood  phantoms,  are  naturally  obscure,  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  so. 

Mr.  Black,  being  very  popular,  is  also,  as  a  natural  consequence,  very 
much  reviewed ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  everything,  good  or  ill,  that  can 
be  said  about  his  books  has  been  said.  Mr.  Black  observes  that  the 
Saturday  Review  considered  "  Three  Feathers  "  a  very  good  book,  and 
that  the  Spectator,  appearing  on  the  same  day,  pronounced  it  to  be  a  very 
bad  book.  This  kind  of  thing  inevitably  produces  a  hopeless  effect  upon 
an  author ;  he  has  to  give  up  attending  to  reviewers.  Mr.  Black  was  at 
one  time  accused  of  limiting  himself  to  pictures  of  artistic  life  too 
•closely.    Now  it  is  said  that  his  books  are  too  much  devoted  to  yachting 
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and  to  life  in  the  Highlands.  There  are  many  good  excuses  for  Mr. 
Black's  frequent  descriptions  of  yachting  life.  One  is,  that  he  has  admir- 
able power  in  bringing  before  us  the  storms  and  smiles  of  the  sea ;  and 
another  is,  that  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view  a  yacht  is  a  delightful 
thing.  If  all  your  important  characters  are  on  board,  you  have  your 
story  isolated  from  the  world,  and  surrounded  only  by  a  frame  of 
picturesque  sea-life.  People  are  so  much  thrown  together  who  are  at 
sea  in  one  vessel,  that  it  appears  natural  for  emotions  to  be  hurried  and 
intense. 

How  isolated  from  all  the  world  beyond  that  little  circle  which  is 
so  changed  by  her  presence,  seems  poor  Coquette  in  Lord  Earlshope's 
yacht! 

"  Sunset  in  the  wild  Loch  Schairaig.  Far  up  amid  the  shoulders  and 
peaks  of  Garsven  there  were  flashes  of  flame  and  the  glow  of  the  western 
skies,  with  here  and  there  a  beam  of  ruddy  and  misty  light,  touching 
the  summits  of  the  mountains  in  the  east ;  but  down  here,  in  the  black 
and  desolate  lake,  the  bare  and  riven  rocks  showed  their  fantastic  forms 
in  a  cold  grey  twilight.  There  was  a  murmur  of  streams  in  the  still- 
ness, and  the  hollow  silence  was  broken  from  time  to  time  by  the  call  of 
wild  fowl.  Otherwise  the  desolate  scene  was  as  silent  as  death,  and  the 
only  moving  thing  abroad  was  the  red  light  in  the  cloud.  The  Caroline- 
lay  motionless  in  the  dark  water.  As  the  sunset  fell  the  moimtains 
seemed  to  grow  larger  ;  the  twisted  and  precipitous  clifis  that  shot  down 
into  the  sea  grew  more  and  more  distant,  while  a  pale  blue  vapour 
gathered  here  and  there,  as  if  the  spirits  of  the  mountains  were 
advancing  under  a  veil. 

"  Oddly  enough,  the  terror  of  Coquette  had  largely  subsided  when  the 
Caroline  had  cast  anchor.  She.  regarded  the  gloomy  shores  with 
aversion  and  distrust,  but  she  no  longer  trembled.  Indeed,  the  place- 
seemed  to  have  exercised  some  fascination  over  her ;  for,  while  all  the 
others  were  busy  with  their  own  affairs,  she  did  not  cease  to  scan  with 
strange  and  wondering  eyes  the  sombre  stretch  of  water,  the  picturesque- 
and  desolate  shore,  and  the  mystic  splendours  of  the  twilight  overhead."^ 
In  the  midst  of  this  strange  sad  scenery  comes  the  crisis  of  Coquette's 
life,  when  she  confesses  her  love  for  Lord  Earlshope.  How  intense  it 
makes  the  simple  colouring  of  that  unhappy  interview,  the  desolate 
surroundings  which  are  in  themselves  enough  to  terrify  the  bright- 
natured  girl.  The  description  of  them,  too,  is  so  fine,  that  it  lingers 
in  the  mind. 

Mr.  Black  probably  puts  some  of  the  reviewers  out  of  humour  with 
his  sea  voyages  by  one  very  cruel  trait  which  he  exhibits,  and  that  is  a 
considerable  contempt  for  bad  sailors.  He  may  be  right ;  perhaps  there 
is  something  intrinsically  meritorious  in  being  at  home  upon  the  blue 
waters :  if  so,  how  charming  that  a  thing  so  enjoyable  should  be  also 
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virtuous !  However,  whether  he  is  praised  or  blamed  probably  Mr- 
Black  will  give  little  heed.  When  an  author  has  been  at  work  so  long, 
opinions  begin  to  pall  upon  him.  Mr.  Black  seems  to  have  arrived  at 
this  indifferent  state,  for,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  has  **  discovered  that 
the  only  reasonable  way  of  living  for  a  human  being,  is  to  do  his  own 
work  in  his  own  way,  and  to  leave  opinion  about  it  to  the  various  voices 
that  first  contradict  themselves  and  then  fade  into  thin  air."  It  is  well 
when  a  man  who  has  good  work  in  him  has  resolved  to  follow  his  own 
light,  for  he  who  follows  public  opinion  is  pursuing  a  will  o'  the  wisp. 
Public  &ivour  appears  to  have  a  higher  intelligence :  a  book  must  have 
some  merit  to  attain  absolute  success.  This  "A  Daughter  of  Heth  "  has 
obtained  most  markedly,  and,  as  we  have  said,  in  quite  a  different  degree 
from  any  of  Mr.  Black's  former  novels,  notwithstanding  that  some  of 
the  reviewers  take  to  themselves  the  credit  of  having  discovered  a  new 
power  in  the  literary  world  when  Mr.  Black's  first  novel  "  Love  or 
Marriage"  appeared.  Fortimately,  critics  do  not  rule  absolutely, 
although  they  try  very  hard  to  look  as  if  they  did.  It  is  some  consola- 
tion to  an  author  who  has  to  face  the  contradictory  voices  of  the  press 
that  his  final  appeal  is  to  that  higher  power,  the  favour  of  Mr.  Mudie's 
subscribers,  and  after  them  of  the  freer  multitude  who  buy  books  in  one 
volume.  The  several  charming  novels  which  Mr.  Black  has  produced 
since  '*  A  Daughter  of  Heth  "  have  had  still  greater  success ;  and  he 
has  now  so  distinctly  been  approved  by  the  public  voice  that  he  can 
afford  to  disregard  individual  critics. 

There  is  a  similarity  in  the  central  idea  of  "  A  Daughter  of  Heth  " 
and  *'  A  Princess  of  Thule ;"  in  both  is  a  sweet-natured  woman  taken 
out  of  her  own  natural  surroundings,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  adapt 
herseK  to  something  wholly  different  and  very  irksome ;  while  the  books 
vary  altogether  in  detail  The  heroines  are  not  dissimilar,  when  their 
difference  in  accent  and  mannerism  and  education  have  been  allowed  for. 
Sheila  loves  the  sea  and  the  wild  birds,  and  takes  interest  in  all  the  vivid 
details  of  out-of-door  life,  while  Coquette  lives  in  her  music.  But  both, 
with  all  their  spirit  and  power,  are  submissive,  patient,  and  anxious  to 
please  the  tyrants  who  govern  them  in  their  exile.  Sheila,  when  she 
submissively  allows  her  hair  to  be  re-arranged  according  to  the  fancy 
of  her  husband's  disagreeable  old  aunt,  is  in  the  same  mood  as  is 
Coquette,  when  she  is  willing  to  give  up  her  very  religion  if  she 
can  only  please  the  people  about  her.  Both  suffer  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  circle  into  which  they  are  put;  Sheila  from  the  stiff 
conventionality  of  London  life,  Coquette  from  the  hard  Puritanism 
of  a  northern  village  atmosphere.  But  there  is  no  character  in  '*A 
Princess  of  Thule"  half  so  real  as  the  "Whaup;"  nor  is  there 
the  humour  which  the  old  servants  in  "A  Daughter  of  Heth" 
supply    so    admirably    to    balance    the    keen    pathos    of    the    boo) 
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There  is  an  amusing,  sturdy,  rough  man-servant  in  the  ''Three 
Feathers,"  of  the  same  order  as  the  servants  at  the  Manse. 
Mr.  Black  being  the  happy  possessor  of  that  power  of  strong 
humorous  description,  should,  in  mercy  towards  the  general  melancholy 
of  human  living,  give  us  as  much  of  it  as  his  work  will  bear.  And  no 
tenderness  or  pathos  will  lose  by  the  contrast.  In  "Madcap  Violet" 
there  is  a  need  of  this  racy  humour.  Mr.  Black  is  of  opinion  that  this 
book  contains  some  of  his  best  work ;  so  it  may,  but  that  work  loses 
something  of  its  delicacy  of  colour  for  want  of  that  vigorous  contrast  of 
character  which  is  so  fascinating  in  ''A  Daughter  of  Heth."  Mr. 
Black's  earlier  books  vary  very  much  in  merit.  "  Love  or  Marriage," 
Mr.  Black  says,  he  has  not  read  since  it  was  written  in  1868,  and  that 
he  has  naw  only  a  "  vague  impression  that  it  aimed  at  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  whole  social  system."  Probably,  if  he  did  take  the  trouble 
to  read  this  first  essay  of  his,  he  would  not  find  it  very  interesting. 
His  capacity  for  construction  and  power  of  language  have  been  developed 
very  largely  since  then. 

"  In  Silk  Attire,"  which  followed  "  Love  or  Marriage,"  is  a  far  better 
book,  but  it  has  not  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  later  work.  Mr. 
Black  seems  to  think  that  book  had  more  success  than  it  deserved,  as 
^*  Kilmeny,"  which  came  after  it,  had  less.  Certainly  "  Kilmeny  "  is  of 
A  different  order :  it  is  infinitely  more  delicate,  and  more  charming.  It 
is  wanting  in  clearness,  but  it  has  a  delightful  colour,  a  soft  atmosphere 
which  was  a  presage  of  the  beauty  of  "A  Daughter  of  Heth." 
"  Kilmeny  "  is  very  delicious  to  those  who  like  to  read  dreamily,  but  it  is 
wanting  in  that  element  of  popularity,  an  intelligible  and  exciting  plot. 
Then  came  "A  Daughter  of  Heth,"  and  after  that  the  "Three 
Feathers."  Well,  as  to  this  book,  which  of  the  reviewers  was  right  ? 
Is  it  good,  or  is  it  bad  ?  A  matter  of  taste.  To  those  readers  who  like 
a  love  story  pure  and  simple  the  "  Three  Feathers  "  will  be  very  pleasant 
reading.  It  contains  some  of  those  bright  touches  of  scenery  which 
always  make  Mr.  Black's  books  delightful.  There  are  one  or  two  features 
in  the  story  not  common  to  the  regular  romance ;  as,  for  instance,  that 
the  beautiful  one  of  two  sisters  has  no  adventures  at  all,  but  is 
absorbed  in  attending  to  the  love  affairs  of  the  other,  who,  by  contrast, 
is  supposed  to  be  almost  plain.  "  Wenna,"  in  the  "  Three  Feathers"  is  the 
nearest  approach  Mr.  Black  has  attempted  to  the  Jane  Eyre  type  of 
heroine,  the  little,  plain  woman,  all  fire  and  character — ^that  heroine  who 
oame  as  a  glorious  relief  after  the  inevitable  almond-eyed  beauties  of 
the  old-fashioned  romances,  and  who  has  now,  alas!  been  travestied 
into  the  nasty,  immoral,  green-eyed  creatures  who  come  up  as  flowers 
in  our  light  literature.  Mr.  Black  has  a  gentlemanly  preference  for  a 
really  handsome  heroine,  who  looks  well  under  all  circumstances,  who 
has  a  fine  figure,  splendid  hair,  extraordinary  eyes,  and  in  the  case  of 
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Madcap  Violet  even  imdisguisably  beautiful  arms.  It  is  of  course 
patently  true  that  plain  women  are  capable  often  of  greater  powers  of 
fascination  than  pretty  ones,  and  that  they  have  their  fill  of  romance. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  as  the  novelist  has  to  deal  with  the  effects  of 
character,  and  can  but  poorly  represent  the  beauty  he  admires,  it  is 
rather  odd  that  he  should  as  a  rule  make  beauty  a  sine  qua  nan  for  his 
heroine.  So  it  is,  however ;  and  Mr.  Black  is  no  exception  to  this  rule ; 
he  does  not  care  for  abnormalties  ;  he  prefers  physical  beauty,  and 
physical  health.  He  is  the  very  opposite  pole  to  such  a  writer  as 
Wilkie  Collins,  who  can  devote  himself  tx)  chronicle  the  loves  of  a  blind 
girl  and  a  blue  man,  or  the  unhallowed  attachment  of  a  horrible  creature 
like  Miserrimus  Dexter  for  a  woman  who  is  not  only  another  man's  wife 
but  is  very  ugly.  Mr.  Black  admits  us  to  no  chamber  of  horrors.  If 
he  is  tragic  or  pathetic,  he  is  also  very  wholesome. 

Doubtless  his  genuine  passion  for  out-of-door  life  has  helped  to  make 
him  a  wholesome  writer.  A  man's  eyes  must  be  tolerably  clear  if  he 
can  love  to  face  the  openness  of  sea  and  sky.  Although  bom  actually 
in  the  town  of  Glasgow,  he  very  early  emancipated  himself  from  town 
life.  He  was  fond  both  of  rowing  and  of  walking;  he  belonged  to 
rowing  clubs,  and  would  walk  sometimes  such  a  dis'tance  as  from 
Glasgow  to  Edinburgh.  Although  his  boyish  water  adventures  must 
have  been  upon  the  river  Clyde  principally,  it  is  evident  that  the  sea 
itself  has  always  been  his  true  love.  He  has  never  been  sea-sick  in  his 
life,  and  never  having  experienced  the  sensation,  has  small  mercy  for 
those  who  have.  Under  these  circumstances,  and,  as  certainly  it  is 
more  graceful  not  to  be  sea-sick,  we  must  endeavour  to  forgive  Mr. 
Black's  heroes  and  heroines  for  being  all  bom  with  sea-legs  as  good  as 
his  own,  while  only  the  villains  suffer  from  the  caprices  of  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Black  considers  it  quite  unnecessary  that  any  one  should  suffer 
from  sea-sickness,  and  avows  that,  "  if  there  is  one  thing  on  earth  that 
he  is  proud  of,  it  is  getting  tender  subjects  on  board  a  yacht,  and  forcing 
them  to  keep  well  in  spite  of  themselves."  Mr.  Black  possesses  an 
infallible  recipe  for  this,  with  which  he  has  certainly  effected  some  cures^ 
but,  as  it.  is  said  Mr.  Black  is  himself  intending  to  give  the  recipe  in 
question  to  the  world  in  next  month's  CornktU,  we  wiU  leave  him  to  impart 
this  great  and  valuable  secret  to  the  world  in  his  own  language. 

It  is  quite  a  characteristic  of  Mr.  Black,  and  a  feature  in  his  life,  that 
he  is  as  much  at  home  on  the  water  as  on  land,  and  knows  all  about  the 
management  of  a  vesseL  He  may  be  described  as  a  daring  yachtsman ; 
last  year  he  went  out  in  a  dreadful  storm,  when  no  one  else  would 
venture,  and  steered  his  own  ship.  Although  he  has  travelled 
on  the  Continent,  giving  us  good  proof  in  ''In  Silk  Attire "^ 
that  he  appreciated  the  Black  Forest — though  he  has  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  our  American  cousins- 
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at  home,  and  faced  the  American  interviewer — ^yet  he  has  plainly  never 
been  able  to  supplant  his  love  of  Scotland.  He  gqes  to  the  west  coast 
year  after  year,  dwelling  upon  the  scenery,  which  seems  to  have  a  great 
effect  upon  him.  He  has  always  been  fond  of  the  society  of  artists, 
probably  because  he  has  something  of  the  painter's  peculiar  apprecia- 
tion of  external  beauty.  His  descriptions  of  scenery  give  to  his  writings 
a  value  and  position  all  their  own ;  he  sees  so  much.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Swinburne  is  a  great  admirer  of  his  descriptions  of  scenery ;  indeed  it  is 
no  wonder  if  poets  condescend  to  read  romances  which  contain  such  word 
painting  as  this  ....  "  the  twilight  of  the  tall  pines  almost  shut  out  the 
red  flames  of  the  morning  over  their  peaks.  The  soft,  succulent,  yellow 
moss  was  heavy  with  dew,  and  so  were  the  ferns  and  the  stoneberry 
bushes.  A  dense  carpet  of  this  low  brushwood  deadened  the  sound  of 
their  progress;  and  they  advanced,  silent  as  phantoms,  into  the  dim 
recesses  of  the  wood.  Here  and  there  occurred  an  opening  or  clearance, 
with  a  few  felled  trees  lying  about;  then  they  struggled  through  a 
wilderness  of  yoimg  fir  and  oak,  and  finally  came  to  a  tract  of  the  forest 
where  nothing  was  to  be  seen  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  but  innu- 
merable tall  trunks,  coated  with  the  yellow  and  grey  lichens  of 
many  years,  branchless  almost  to  their  summit,  and  rising  from  a  level 
plain  of  damp  green  moss.  There  was  not  even  the  sound  of  a  bird, 
or  of  a  falling  leaf,  to  break  the  intense  silence  of  the  place ;  nor  was 
there  the  shadow  of  any  living  thing  to  be   seen   down  those  long, 

narrow  avenues  between  the  closely-growing  stems  of  the  trees 

The  sun  came  out  ....  and  soon  there  were  straggling  lanes  of  gold 
running  down  into  the  blue  twilight  of  the  distance;  while  the  heat 
seemed  to  have  suddenly  awakened  a  drowsy  humming  of  insect  life. 
Now  and  then  a  brightly-plumaged  jay  would  flash  through  the  trees, 
^  screaming  hoarsely ;  and  then  again  the  same  dead  hot  stillness  pre- 
vailed. It  was  in  this  perfect  silence  that  a  living  thing  stole  out  of 
some  short  bushes  and  softly  made  its  way  over  the  golden  and  green 
moss  until  it  caught  sight  of  Will.  Then  it  cocked  up  its  head,  and 
calmly  regarded  him  with  a  cold,  glassy,  curious  stare.  The  moment  it 
lifted  its  head  he  saw  that  it  was  a  fox,  not  reddish-brown,  but  blackish- 
grey,  with  extraordinary  bright  eyes ;  and  as  they  had  been  specially 
invited  to  shoot  foxes — ^which  are  of  no  use  for  hunting  purposes,  and 
do  much  damage  in  the  Black  Forest — he  instinctively  put  up  his  gun. 
As  instinctively  he  put  it  down  again. 

"*My  old  prejudices  are  too  strong,'  he  said;  wherewith  he  con- 
tented himself  with  lifting  a  lump  of  dried  wood,  and  hurling  it 
at  the  small  animal,  which  now  slunk  away  in  another  direction.'" 

Here  is  another  glimpse  of  the  Black  Forest — a  glimpse  so  real  that  one 
scents  the  woodland  odours :  "  In  process  of  time  they  left  the  soft  blue 
bneadth  of  the  lake  behind  them,  and  found  themselves  in  the  valley 
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leading  up  to  the  Feldberg.  Grete  struck  au  independent,  zigzag 
course  up  the  hill's  side,  clambering  up  rockj  slopes,  cutting  through 
patches  of  forest,  and  so  on,  until  they  found  themselves  on  the  high 
mountain  road  leading  to  their  destination.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  of 
the  carriage  ;  and  so  thej  went  on  alone,  into  the  silence  of  the  tall  pines, 
while  the  valley  beneath  them  gradually  grew  wider,  and  the  horizon 
beyond  grew  more  and  more  distant.  Now  they  were  really  in  the 
Black  Forest  of  the  old  romances — not  the  low-lying  districts,  where 
the  trees  are  of  modem  growth,  but  up  in  the  rocky  wilderness  where  the 
magnificent  trunks  were  encrusted  and  coated  with  lidhens  of  im- 
memorial age — where  the  spongy  yellow-green  moss,  here  and  there  of  a 
dull  crimson,  would  let  a  man  sink  to  the  waist — where  the  wild  pro- 
fusion of  underwood  was  rank  and  strong  with  the  heat  of  the  sun  and 
the  moisture  of  innumerable  streams  trickling  down  their  rocky 
channels  in  the  hill-side — ^where  the  yellow  light,  falling  between  the 
splendid  stems  of  the  trees,  glimmered  away  down  the  narrow  avenues, 
and  seemed  to  conjure  up  strange  forms  and  faces  out  of  the  still 
brushwood  and  the  fantastic  grey  lichens  which  hung  everywhere  around. 
Several  times  a  cock  capercailzie,  with  two  or  three  hens  under  his 
protection,  would  rise  with  a  prodigious  noise  and  disappear  in  the 
green  darkness  overhead ;  occasionally  a  mountain-hare  flew  past." 

There  is  much  of  this  charming  bright  description  in  ''  The  Strange 
Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,"  which  Mr.  Euskin  well  describes  as  "  a  very 
delightful  and  wise  book  of  its  kind."  "  Madcap  Violet,"  too,  is  fuU  of 
delicacy  and  sweetness.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  '*  Macleod  of  Dare" 
is  not  altogether  the  best  specimen  of  Mr.  Black's  work.  It  has  not  the 
light-hearted  gaiety  of  some  of  the  slighter  stories,  certainly.  It  is  full 
of  sadness  and  distress. 

It  is  a  strange  bitter-sweet  poem  of  modem  life.  It  is  a  story  of 
to-day ;  yet  it  is  utterly  romantic.  Mr.  Black  has  caught  that  delicate 
spirit  of  romance  which,  to  dimmer  eyes,  would  seem  to  have  flown 
before  our  matter-of-fact  nineteenth  century  life.  He  sees  that  it  is  still 
with  us ;  that  the  human  heart  is  still  passionate ;  that  lovers'  eyes  still 
brim  with  tears  of  unreasoning  sadness ;  that  the  world  is  as  mysteriously 
beautiful  as  in  the  old  days  of  Arthurian  romance.  ''  Macleod  of  Dare  " 
is  full  of  nature,  not  only  in  the  seas  and  skies,  but  in  the  human  souls 
whose  life  romance  is  told  so  simply;  there  is  a  weird  sense  of  the 
inevitable  differences  between  human  temperaments  : 

Dark  and  true  and  tender  is  the  North, 
And  bright  and  fierce  and  fickle  is  the  Sonth, 

Just  as  the  white  heather  and  the  red  rose  are  differently  planned 
by  Nature,  so  are  the  Highland  Chief  and  the  Boseleaf  whom  he  loves. 
To  those  who  have  grown  sick  of  that  dead  level  of  monotony  and 
mediocrity  which   town  life  produces,  "Macleod  of   Dare"   is  like  a 
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breath  of  strong  fresh  air.  The  readers  who  object  to  the  tragic  end 
of  the  story  have  only  read  half  the  book;  they  have  missed  the 
writing  between  the  lines.  As  a  mere  narrative  it  seems  a  sad  ending ; 
there  is  perhaps  rather  too  strong  a  tone  of  tragedy.  But  a  soul  so 
intense  as  Keith  Macleod*s  must  either  live  or  die :  he  cannot  consent  to 
exist;  and  in  his  death  what  so  natural  as  that  he  should  crush  the 
fluttering  roseleaf  in  his  hand  P  Keith  Macleod  is  as  real  as  the  rock  on 
which  his  castle  stands :  his  moods  as  natural  as  those  of  the  sea  he 
loves.  You  can  no  more  find  fault  with  his  disposition  than  you  would 
with  that  of  a  sea-gull.  He  is  natural.  So,  if  it  comes  to  that,  is  the 
Boseleaf,  after  her  own  fashion — for  it  is  a  question  whether  an  arti- 
i&cial  life  is  not  as  necessary  and  healthy  for  some  human  beings  as  what 
we  call  a  natural  life,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  is  to  others.  But  the 
development  of  this  character  is  too  painful  to  linger  over :  one  can  only 
turn  away  from  it  with  a  sigh.  The  quaint  mixture  of  Highland  spirit 
and  tradition  with  modem  modes  of  life  in  that  part  of  the  book  in 
which  Macleod  carries  off  his  bride,  is  most  original.  The  actual  failure 
of  the  attempt  to  bring  the  old  spirit  of  conquest  by  force  to  act  upon 
a  modem  creature  like  the  Boseleaf  is  so  natural :  she  cannot,  like 
Flora  Macdonald's  mother,  love  her  chief  for  his  wild  tenacity  of 
purpose.     She  only  hates  him  for  thwarting  her  wiU. 

The  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  in  this  book  are  indeed  wonderful. 
Nothing  can  be  more  exquisite  and  truly  poetic  in  feeling  than  the- 
pictures  it  contains  of  the  varied  beauties  of  sea  and  sky  and  moorland. 
The  whole  book  breathes  the  very  scents  and  odours  of  the  open  air. 
One  thing  is  becoming  very  noticeable  in  Mr.  Black's  writing :  he  will 
describe  Kensington  Gardens  as  carefully  as  a  storm  at  sea :  he  omits 
nothing,  and,  like  a  true  artist,  he  can  see  the  beauties  of  a  city  street 
as  well  as  those  of  a  moorland.  Turner  learned  to  love  effects  of  sky 
and  water  upon  the  margin  of  our  town  -  defiled  "  coffee-coloured  *^ 
Thames.  Wherever  there  is  light  and  shade  the  artist  can  see  beauty ;. 
and  so  with  Mr.  Black :  he  will  attract  your  attention  to  the  prettiness 
of  the  red  chimney-pots  against  the  blue  sky  in  a  London  street.  He 
is  by  no  means  the  first  artist  who  has  admired  them ;  but  it  takes 
an  artist  to  notice  a  beauty  of  this  sort.  Another  peculiar  feature 
in  Mr.  Black's  mode  of  observation  is  iQustrated  rather  specially  in 
''Macleod  of  Dare."  To  him  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  events, 
apart  from  any  special  effect  upon  human  lives.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Blackmore  is  the  only  other  living  writer  who  has  that  same 
peculiar  power  of  making  a  storm  or  a  sunrise,  or  a  fall  of  snow,, 
impart  a  thrill  of  apprehension  and  interest  to  the  reader  apart  from 
the  human  concerns  of  the  book.  To  other  authors  nature  is  only 
important  in  so  far  as  her  storms  or  calms  actually  affect  human 
affairs.    Charles  Beade  can  describe  a  storm  at  sea  with  some  force  and 
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excitement ;  but  a  storm  would  have  no  place  in  liis  book,  unless  a  wreck 

were  necessary.     Now  to  Mr.  Black  it  is  plain  the  events  of  nature  are 

viyid  events  in  themselves,  and  their  effect  upon  the  human  mind  is,  to 

him,  a  great  reality.     In  these  days,  when  such  dense  masses  of  human 

beings  live  for  the  great  part  of  their  time  within  four  waUs  and  amid  the 

surroundings  of  the  city,  we  may  almost  regards  as  apostles  of  truth  those 

writers  who  remind  us  of  the  great  elements  which  make  up  the  natural 

world,  and  who,  without  using  nature,  after  the  fashion  of  some  modem 

poets,  as  a  mere  ornament  to  their  writing,  can  bring  her  vividly  before 

us.     She  is  our  mother  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  much  mental  health  is 

lost  by  not  staying  long  enough  to  read  her  lessons.     The  strength  of 

the  sea  air  enters  into  the  soul  as  well  as  into  the  lungs. 

With  regard  to  his  personal  career,  Mr.  Black  himself  is  the  best 

authority,  and  as  he  has   given  some  account  of  it  in  a  humorous 

autobiography  which  he  wrote  for  "  The  Portrait,"  we  cannot  do  better 

than  quote  his  own  words : — ''  I  am  informed,  on  what  I  hold  to  be 

exceUent  authority,  that  I  was  bom  in  Glasgow  on  either  the  13th  or 

15th  of  November,  1841, — the  precise  day  is  not  a  point  likely  to  drive 

the  world  into  convulsions  of  dispute.    I  never  had  any  systematised 

education  to  speak  of;   but  I  managed  to  pick  up  a  vast  array  of 

smatterings — a  crude  and  confused  jumble  of  hydraulics,  Latin  verbs, 

vegetable  physiology,  Czemy's  Exercises  for  the  Piano,  and  a  dozen  other 

things :  a  perhaps  not  unnatural  outcome  of  all  which  was  that  I  found 

myself  engaged,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  on  a  translation  of  Livy 

which  was  to  excel  in  literal  accuracy  anything  the  world  had  ever  seen 

before ;  on  the  formation  of  a  complete  collection  of  British  flowering 

plants — ^the  grasses  and  cryptogams  were  a  trifle  beyond  me;  and  on  the 

construction— ^n  paper— of  a  machine  which  should  demonstrate  the 

possibility  of  perpetual  motion.     The  translation  of  Livy  did  not  get 

beyond  half  a  book  or  so :  that  monument  of  learning  is  at  the  disposal 

of  any  publisher  who  will  pay  for  it.    The  perpetual-motion  machine 

was  never  forwarded  to  the  Boyal  Society ;  but  its  phantom  on  paper 

at  least  succeeded  in  puzzling  a  good  many  worthy  persons,  who  could 

only  bring  against  it  the  objection  that  in  time  friction  would  destroy 

the  mechanism — a  puerile  and  vulgar  argument.    The  scant  herbarium 

remains  to  this  day ;  a  poor  enough  treasure-house  of  botanical  lore,  but 

a  rich  treasure-house  of  memories  —  memories   of  innumerable   and 

healthful  wanderings  by  hill  and  moor-land  and  sea-shore,  through  the 

rain,  and  sunlight,  and  beautiful  colours  of  the  western  Highlands. 

But  the  chief  est  of  my  ambitions  was  to  become  a  landscape  painter ; 

and  I  laboured  away  for  a  jeaar  or  two  at  the  Government  School  of 

Art,  and  presented  my  friends  with  the  most  horrible  abominations  in 

water-colour  and  oil.    As  an  artist  I  was  a  complete  failure ;  and  so 

qualified  myself  for  becoming  in  after-life — for  a  time — ^an  art-critic." 
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Mr.  Black  is  a  very  rapid  writer.  There  are  fabulous  stories  told  of 
the  amount  of  leader-writing  which  he  could  accomplish  in  his  days  of 
journalistic  work.  In  writing  novels  he  seems  to  sit  down  with  all  his 
matter  in  his  head  and  onlj  the  actual  work  of  the  penmanship  to  do, 
so  that  he  can  write  straight  on.  He  wiU  take  perhaps  a  week  of  what 
ignorant  mortals  might  consider  idleness,  and  then  in  a  day  or  two  write 
out  all  that  has  accumulated  in  his  mind.  Thus,  although  he  seems  to 
keep  his  brain  perpetually  employed  either  in  observation  or  construction, 
his  hours  of  actual  physical  work  are  not  really  very  many.  He  seldom 
works  two  days  running,  even  in  the  thick  of  a  novel,  as  the  strain  of 
this  continuous  work  is  too  great,  although  occasionally  this  rule  is 
broken  by  some  few  days  of  consecutive  writing.  Mr.  Black  seems, 
altogether,  to  have  a  very  fluent  and  easily  commanded  power  of 
production,  but  even  he  cannot  always  write.  Sometimes  he  will  shut 
himself  up,  or  leave  home  for  a  few  days  in  order  to  get  through  a  spell 
of  work.  Mr.  Black's  earlier  novels  were  written  when  he  accomplished 
an    amount    of    journalistic    work    which    must    have    made    it    no 

•  

light  labour  to  produce  bright  romances  at  the  same  time.  But  Mr. 
Black  is  not  one  of  those  persons  who  enjoy  talking  of  themselves 
or  their  own  work,  and  we  are  left  to  judge  for  ourselves  whether 
his  work  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to  him  even  when  he  was 
most  full  of  it.  Mr.  Black  is  a  very  good  pool  player — a  fact 
which  will  bring  a  smile  to  many  of  us,  as  recalling  that  delight- 
ful sketch, "  The  Legend  of  a  Billiard  Club'' — and  is  indeed  fond  of  games 
and  the  various  active  amusements  with  which  our  humanity  busies 
itself :  most  people  would  suppose  him  to  like  the  light  and  bright  side 
of  life.  Yet  it  is  probable  that,  if  Mr.  Black  were  personally  asked  to 
describe  his  own  disposition,  he  would  say  that  his  habitual  mood  is  one  of 
profound  melancholy.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  other  authors,  also 
gifted  with  the  power  both  of  enjoyment  and  of  giving  enjoyment,  would 
render  a  similar  account  of  themselves.  It  is  a  question  whether  anyone 
who  has  cultivated  his  powers  of  observation  will  not  inevitably  be  more 
often  sad  than  gay. 

Mr.  Black  deliberately  avows  the  characters  he  describes  to  be  not 
individuals,  but  types.  He  is  an  artist  in  intent,  not  a  photographer.  Yet, 
like  all  authors  who  put  much  reality  into  their  work,  he  has  had  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  about  the  identification  of  his  characters.  For  instance, 
he  has  had  three  different  originals  of  the  Princess  of  Thule  pointed  out 
to  him.  Of  course  he  will  sometimes  take  a  hint  for  a  character  from 
an  individual,  but  it  is  generally  as  little  to  be  identified  as  in  the  case 
of  the  King  of  Borva,  who  was  suggested  by  an  Englishman.  Probably 
there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  Mr.  Black's  describing  any  individual  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  wotdd  be  recognised  even  by  his  most  intimate 
friend.     So  those  who  are  possessed  with  the  passion  of  identification 
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must  give  up  the  hope  of  ever  meeting  the  charming  Coquette,  or  amusing 
themselves  with  the  unconventionalities  of  the  actual  Princess  of  Thule. 
But  in  descriptions  of  life  and  manners  we  may  accept  Mr.  Black's 
pictures  as  being  very  accurate.    It  is  this  power  of  incessant  genera 
observation  which  gives  such  a  human  reality  to  some  of  his  writings. 

Our  author's  handwriting  is  exceedingly  small  and  delicate,  as  may  be 
observed  by  anyone  who  is  not  a  correspondent  of  his,  in  the  lithographed 
page  in  "The  Portrait,"  reproduced  from  the  MS.  of  "Madcap  Violet." 
At  the  first  glance  it  seems  as  if  this  exceedingly  neat  page  must  be  a 
fair  copy ;  but  a  little  examination  shows  that,  although  the  greater 
part  of  the  MS.  is  absolutely  neat  and  devoid  of  erasures,  the  writing 
is  a  little  loose,  and  a  few  words  here  and  there  are  altered,  where  an 
exciting  point  comes  in  the  story.  It  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  parts 
of  "  Madcap  Violet "  which  has  been  chosen  for  reproduction,  so  that  it 
is  an  excellent  example. 

Mr.  Black  is  married,  and  has  a  family ;  but  he  is  still  a  yoimg  man, 
and,  though  he  leaves  a  past  behind  him  which  many  men  would  be 
content  to  re^rd  as  a  completed  career,  he  has  evidently  a  future  also, 
the  results  of  which  Time  alone  can  give  us  any  idea  of.  The  mark  of  true 
genius  is  the  enlargement  of  power  with  every  added  year  of  life  ;  and 
Mr.  Black,  who  has  so  little  exhausted  his  brain  that  ere  he  has  finished 
one  work  he  is  in  haste  to  begin  another,  will  probably  yet  astonish  his 
most  ardent  admirers. 
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OVER    THE    THRESHOLD; 
Or,  Thirty  Years  Ago. 

A  NOVEL. 

By  a  New  Contributor. 
(ConUnued  from  page  180.) 


Chapter  XXXIH. 

mrs.  penrose  at  home. 

Mrs.  Penrose  sat  in  her  own 
chair,  and  in  her  own  place,  by  the 
drawing-room  window,  knitting. 
Mrs.  Penrose  had  been  a  pretty 
woman — a  very  pretty  woman.  It  is 
not  necessary  on  that  account  to  draw 
her  portrait  with  great  distinctness 
now,  for  it  has  been  observed  that 
women  who  have  been  very  pretty, 
or  even  girls  who  will  be  so,  do  not 
excite  such  a  lively  interest  in  those 
who  know  them  only  when  beauty  is 
in  the  past  or  the  future  time,  as  in 
those  who  know,  or  even  who  knew, 
them  when  it  is  in  the  present. 
It  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  say 
that  Mrs.  Penrose  was  a  lit^e,  mild 
woman,  with  a  silvery  lustre 
shining  through  her  light  hair,  and 
a  pink  bloom  still  on  her  un- 
wrinkled  cheek.  It  is  fair  to  add 
that  she  wore  spectacles. 

Ivy- green  Cottage  was  a  real 
cottage,  covered  with  ivy,  and 
standing  in  a  little  garden  of  its 
own.  Some  daring  innovator  had 
so  pierced  and  patdbed  the  walls  of 
the  low  apartments  that  vou  seemed 
never  to  Ibaow  exactly  what  was  the 
plan  of  the  house.  The  drawing- 
room,  for  instance,  appeared  to  be 
formed  out  of  the  spoils  of  three 
former  apartments,  or  of  two  rooms 


and  a  cupboard — only  the  cupboard 
had  a  mullioned  window,  with  ivy 
peeping  in  and  down  from  the  stone 
work ;  and  by  this  window  was  Mrs. 
Penrose's  chair.  Quiet  and  unas*- 
suming  as  the  little  woman  was,  no 
one  of  her  daughters  would  any 
more  have  thought  of  occupying 
that  chair,  or  of  disturbing  that 
little  work-table,  than  they  would 
have  thought  of  going  to  roost  in 
the  henhouse. 

Mrs.  Penrose  had  had  a  private 
interview  in  her  own  bedroom  with 
her  daughter  Millicent.  It  had 
not  been  very  long — hardly  very 
confidential.  It  had  partaken 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  pre- 
paratory interview.  "  I  had  rather 
he  should  tell  you  himself  first, 
dear  mamma,"  said  Millicent,  as  she 
left  her  mother.  Mrs.  Penrose  felt 
perplexed  and  disquieted. 

A  firm,  manly  step  came  up  the 
road.  The  latch  of  the  iron  garden 
wicket  was  heard  to  click.  It  was 
not  the  timid  noise  that  it  made 
whenabeggarinvadedthe  precincts^ 
The  tradespeople  came  by  the  other 
gate.  No  carriage  had  stopped. 
Nor  was  it  altogether  a  click  as 
though  the  latch  were  lifted  by  the 
hand  of  a  female  visitor.  The  gate 
swunff  to  with  a  sharper  sound. 
It  had  evidently  been  lert  to  swing 
till  it  closed  itself. 
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Steps  were  heard  on  the  gravel ; 
a  step  on  the  stone  floor  of  the 
trellissed  portico — a  distinct,  defi- 
nite, unfearing  pull  at  the  bell. 
But  the  door  opened  before  a  ser- 
vant could  have  been  expected  to 
reach  it.  "  You  got  home  safe, 
then,"  said  Millicent ;  "  I  felt  afraid 
to  leave  you."  A  little  shy  glance 
seemed  to  offer  pardon  for  the  ruin 
of  the  shape  of  the  straw  hat,  or 
€venfor  a  repetition  of  the  offence : 
but  Mr.  Beredos  only  took  off  his 
hat  with  his  left  hand,  and  im- 
prisoned that  of  Millicent  in  his 
right.  "  Mrs.  Penrose  will  see 
me  ?"  said  he.  "  Mamma — here's — 
here's — Lucius  Eeredos,"  said  Mil- 
licent, compromising  between  the 
lover  and  the  clergyman;  and  as 
the  latter  made  his  way  to  the 
mullioned  window,  the  girl  disap- 
peared. 

"Madam,"  said  Mr.  Eeredos, 
but  the  formal  word  sounded  as  if 
it  meant "  mother,"  "  your  daughter 
Millicent  will  have  told  you  I 
wished  to  see  you." 

"Millicent  told  me  you  were 
•coming  to  speak  to  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Penrose.  "  Pray  take  a  seat,"  and 
flhe  knitted  very  fast. 

"  And  that  the  object  of  my  visit 
was  to  ask  your  consent — a  mother's 
consent — ^to  my  obtaining  your 
daughter's  hand?"  said  the  curate. 

"  Millicent  intimated  as  much," 
said  Mrs.  Penrose  ;  "  but,  dear  me, 
Mr.  Eeredos,  don't  you  think  that 
jou  are  very  imprudent  ?  " 

"  Surely,  no,  madam,"  replied  the 
curate.  "  Though  it  is  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  to-day  that  I  spoke 
of  love  to  your  daughter — or  to  any 
woman,"  added  he — "  I  have  long 
known  and  admired  her  character." 

"  She  is  a  dear,  good  girl,"  said 
iihe  mother,  "a  little  fond  of  her 
own  way,  perhaps,  with  other 
people ;  a  little  cross  at  times  with 
her  sisters ;  but  her  mother's  own 
daughter.  Since  my  great  trouble," 
iX)ntinued  Mrs.  Penrose,  discarding 


her  spectacles,  "  she  has  been  both 
son  and  daughter  too.  I  can't  bear 
the  idea  of  losing  her." 

"  In  gaining  a  son  you  will  not 
lose  your  daughter,  ma'm,"  said 
Mr.  Eeredos.  The  word  with  which 
he  closed  seemed  as  if  bitten  in 
two. 

Sad  and  unromantic  to  relate, 
Mrs.  Penrose  sniffed. 

"With  regard  to  settlements," 
said  Mr.  Eeredos,  "I  shall  crave 
your  forbearance  if  I  avoid  any  re- 
ference to  business  until  I  receive 
an  answer  to  a  letter,  which  cannot 
arrive,  possibly,  before  two  days.  I 
would  only  add  that  any  legal 
adviser  of  your  own  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  me." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  very  good," 
said  Mrs.  Penrose ;  "  but — but  the 
fact  is,"  explained  she, "  I  am  afraid 
there's  nothing  to  settle." 

"  Madam ! "  said  the  curate,  in 
some  surprise. 

"  Nothing  worth  mentioning," 
said  the  lady.  "  Mr.  Eeredos,  it  is 
best  to  be  plain  with  a  gentleman 
in  your  position.  Millicent  will 
have  fifty  pounds  a  year.  Not  that 
it  is,  perhaps,  quite  hers,  but  it 
ought  to  be,  and  it  shall  be ;  and 
when  I  go  she  will  have  sixty 
pounds  more — a  year  I  mean.  Now 
really  that  is  all,  because  expecta- 
tions go  for  nothing  ;  and  how  you 
could  expect  to  settle  on  that,  and 
on  a  curacy,  which  can't — can't  be 
worth  more  than  two  or  three  times 
as  much ;  that,"  said  the  lady,  "  I 
can't  understand.   Indeed  I  can't.'* 

"  Then  Millicent  did  not  say 
anything  more?  "  said  Mr.  Eeredos. 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Penrose ;  "  per- 
haps I  rather  stopped  her.  In  fact, 
and  very  naturally,  the  idea  of 
losing  my  child  came  upon  me  like 
a  thunderbolt.  She  said  something 
about  never  having  expected  any 
fortune,  or  not  being  fit  for  the 
post,  or  something  of  the  kind; 
but  that's  what  girls  always  say, 
you  know.     I  am  sure  I  thought  I 
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wasn't  fit  to— to  tie  his  shoes  when 
my  husband  proposed  to  me,"  said 
the  widow. 

"  I  did  wish  to  say  nothing  till  I 
had  heard  from  my  imde/'  said 
Hr.  Keredos  ;  **  neither  can  I  with 
positive  exactitude.  But  be  sure, 
my  dear  madam,  I  should  never 
have  asked  Millicent  to  become  a 
poor  man's  wife." 

"Then  what  on  earth  did  you 
ask  her  P  "  said  Mrs.  Penrose. 

"  Tasked  her  to  be  mine, madam," 
said  the  curate. 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  the 
lady.  "  You'll  excuse  me,  but  you 
seem  to  be  talking  riddles." 

"  Madam,"  said  the  curate,  "  I 
have  no  wish  to  do  so.  I  have 
every  reason  to  expect  to  be  fully 
able  to  maintain  a  wife  in  such  a 
manner  as  is  becoming  to  the 
daughter  of  a  lady  like  yourself. 
I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  But  I 
did  not  like  to  make  any  definite 
arrangements  until  hearing  from 
my  uncle,  to  whom  I  wrote  before 
coming  here." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Penrose, 
**  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  mer- 
oenaiy.  I  spoke  only  for  MiUi- 
oent*s  sake  and  your  own.  Of 
course,  if  you  have  anything  be- 
sides— ^besides  the  church — that 
alters  the  case.  Perhaps,  as  you 
Bay,  we  had  better  say  no  more 
till  you  have  your  letters." 

''  I  cannot  ventiire  to  ask  you  to 
fix  the  day  until  they  arrive,"  said 
the  curate,  very  stoutly ;  "  but  my 
uncle  Blaise  is  not  a  man  to  let  the 
grass  grow  imder  his  feet." 

"  Fix  the  day ! "  said  Mrs.  Pen- 
rose,  in  extreme  astonishment ; 
"what  dayp  Uncle  who  did  vou 
say?" 

"  My  uncle  Blaise." 

"  Blaise !  "  said  Mrs.  Penrose. 
^  Blaise !  the  name  is  familiar  to 
me — is  it  Dr.  Blaise,  of  Durham  ?" 

**  My  uncle  is  a  sailor,  Mrs. 
Penrose,  Admiral  Reredos." 

"^Vhat    is    that?"    said    Mrs. 


Penrose,    with    her    mouth    very 
round. 

"Admiral  Beredos — Sir  Blaise 
Beredos,"  said  the  curate. 

"  Gracious ! "  exclaimed  the  lady ; 
"  you  do  not  say — you  can't  mean, 
thskt  Sir  Blaise  Beredos  is  your 
uncle ! " 

"Mv  own  uncle,  from  whom  I 
have  been  only  divided  in  oonse* 
quence  of  my  views  as  to  the  celi- 
bate," said  Mr.  Beredos, "  which  I 
have  reconsidered." 

"  Why  do  you  know,  my  dear,** 
said  the  lady,  "  that  it  is  the  most 
extraordinary  thing  in  the  world 
that  I  never  thought  of  the  possi- 
bility— an  uncommon  name,  too — 
that  it  should  never  have  occurred  to 
me !  But  I  know  how  that  was.  Why 
Sir  Blaise  Beredos  was  Mr.  Pen- 
rose's friend— his  most  intimate 
friend.  But — and  that  accounts 
for  it,"  said  Mrs.  Penrose,  "  only  it 
makes  it  more  perplexing  —  Sir 
Blaise  had  no  relatives  a^r  his 
brother  died  but  the  poor  little  puny 
child  that  he  left,  who,  as  everyone 
knew,  couldneverlive.  Mrs.  Beredos 
re-married,"  continued  Mrs.  Pen- 
rose, "  and  her  second  husband  used 
her  cruelly,  and  I  was  going  to  say 
served  her  right — for  how  a 
woman  can  ever  so  forget ;  but,, 
however,  that's  not  our  business,"^ 
added  she.  "  Poor  voung  thing, 
she  felt  lonely  enough,  I  am  sure ; 
none  can  tell  how  lonely  but 
those  who  know,"  and  Mrs.  Pen- 
rose took  refuge  behind  her  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

"I  am  that  puny  child,"  said 
the  curate. 

"  Lucius,"  said  she  softlv,  after  a 
minute  or  two,  "  fetch  Millicent ! " 

Millicent  could  not  have  been  at 
any  great  distance  from  the  door,, 
for  she  was  almost  instantly  at  her 
mother's  side. 

"  Millicent,"  said  Mrs.  Penrose,. 
"  you  have  never  given  your  mother 
the  heartache  tiU  to-day.  I  feel 
as  if  it  would  never  ache  again.    If 
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one  could  have  called  up  a  good 
faiiy  out  of  the  story  books  it 
would  not  have  been  so  strange.  It 
is  the  nephew  of  jour  dear  father's 
oldest  friend — take  her,  Lucius  ;  be 
good  to  her,  she  deserves  it.  Kiss 
me,  my  love." 

The  gracious  mist  that  veiled 
the  face  of  Mrs.  Penrose  seemed  to 
spread  over  the  little  party. 

"Don't  be  foolish,"  said  Mrs. 
Penrose,  with  a  great  sniff ;  "  Milli- 
cent,  call  your  sisters !  Listen,  all 
of  you.  Kiss  your  brother  Lucius, 
my  dears !" 

It  was  not  till  long  after  ten. 
o'clock  that  Mrs.  Wiggins  opened 
the  door  to  the  masterful  summons 
of  Mr.  Reredos.  "  Which  it's  wish- 
ing you  joy  it  is,  Sir !"  said  Mrs. 
Wiggrins,  ''and  it's  easy  to  see 
from  your  reverence's  face  that 
happy's  the  wooing  that's  not  long 
a-aoing." 

"  Sorry  to  have  kept  you  up  so 
late,  Mrs.  Wiggins,"  quoth  the 
curate. 

"Grace,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Penrose  to  her  eldest  daughter, 
"  which  was  that  Pope  who  struck 
the  medal,  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  you  know,  who  was 
so  happy  that  he  died  of  joy  ?" 

"Gregory  the  XVth.,  I  think 
mamma  —  the  one  that  died,  at 
least." 

"  Was  it  ?"  said  Mrs.  Penrose. 
"  But  do  you  know,  my  dear,  I  am 
afraid  that  there's  not  a  single 
night-light  in  the  house." 

"  I  will  see,  mamma." 

"  Do,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Pen- 
rose ;  "you  know  that  never,  no  not 
before  night-lights  were  invented 
as  we  have  them  now,  I  never  could 
endure  a  rushlight;  what  with 
flickering  and  sputtering,  and  the 
great  round  holes  that  are  always 
bobbing  about  in  the  shadow,  I 
think  it's  worse  than  no  light  at  all 
— ^much  worse." 

"I  never  saw  a  rushlight, 
mamma." 


"I  tell  you,"  said  her  mother, 
"  I  never  could  endure  one  in  the 
house.  When  your  father  found 
that  out,  after  we  first  came 
home,  he  broke  the  new  one  to 
pieces.     I  think  I  see  him  now." 

"  So  that,"  resimied  Mrs.  Pen- 
rose, "  if  you  wouldn't  mind  sleep- 
ing with  me  to-night,  my  love" 
(addressing  Millicent), "  I  think  we 
will  go  to  bed  at  once.  Kiss  me, 
my  &ar  children;  mind  the  lights, 
Grace.    Good  night !" 

"  Only  think,"  said  Jessica  the 
Beauty,  "  we  have  quite  forgotten 
the  lamp." 

"The  moon  is  so  bright,"  said 
Susan. 

"  How  he  did  talk,"  said  Grace ; 
"  why  it  was  quite  beautiful  If  I 
had  come  in  blindfold  I  should 
never  have  had  the  least  idea  who 
he  was." 

"  If  he  preached  like  that !"  said 
Susan. 

"  My  dear,  there  wouldn't  be  a 
square  inch  of  room  in  his  church," 
said  Grace,  "  not  if  it  was  West- 
minster Abbey." 

"  How  can  you  tell  which  is  a 
baronet  and  which  only  a  knight  ?" 
said  Jessica. 

"  It  sounds  just  the  same,"  said 
Grace,  "  only  you  know  you  direct 
letters  differently." 

"If  I  were  Millicent  I  would 
have  my  cards  printed  Dame,"  said 
Jessica.  "  Lady's  common — ^Dame 
Beredos!  only  think." 

"  Yes,  but  she  won't  have  that  on 
her  cards,"  said  Susan,  "  not  while 
the  Admiral " — 

"  But  he  has  no  dame,  has  he  ?" 

"No,  I  think  not — I  am  sure 
not — but  that  will  make  no  differ- 
ence.  He  might  marry  you  know." 

"  Oh  I  hope  he  never  will,"  cried 
the  Beauty,  "unless,"  she  added, 
with  a  glance  at  the  glass,  "  he 
took  a  fancy  to  me.  My  dears, 
would  not  that  be  glorious,  to 
chaperone  you  all  to  the  very  next 
county  ball  ?     Good  night !'  * 
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Chapter  XXXIV. 

▲DMIBAL    SIR   BLAISE   BEBED08. 

"  What  is  that  infernal  ring  at  the 
bell  ?  "  said  Sir  Blaise  Eeredos  to 
his  servant,  who  was  helping  him 
to  his  breakfast. 

"  Postman,  I  think,  Sir  Blaise," 
said  the  man. 

"  Postman  be  ,  I    mean," 

said  Sir  Blaise,  ^*  go  and  see." 

Benbow  returned  with  a  letter  on 
a  waiter. 

"  Where  from,  I  wonder  ?  "  said 
the  admiral,  looking  at  the  post- 
mark. "Plumville?  Ah,  if  that 
unlucky  nephew  of  mine — Benbow, 
you  fool,  can't  you  open  the  letter?" 
said  Sir  Blaise,  for  his  hand 
trembled. 

Benbow  performed  the  feat  with 
a  small  table  knife. 

"Who's  it  from?"  said  Sir 
Blaise.  "  Damme,  you  don't  mean 
to  say  he's  dead  ?  " 

"  It's  from  Mr.  Beredos,"  said 
Benbow. 

"  Don't  go  on  like  an  idiot,"  said 
Sir  Blaise.  "Give  me  the  letter, 
and  take  away  the  kettle,  and  bring 
hot  water ;  this  is  as  cold — as  cold 
as  Christmas,"  exclaimed  the  ad- 
miiul." 

Having  thus  cunningly  relieved 
himself  from  the  presence  of  Ben- 
bow,  the  admiral  fitted  a  large 
pair  of  gold  spectacles  comfortably 
on  his  nose,  which  he  previously 
blew  aloud,  and  read  as  follows : 

"  My  dear  and  honoured  uncle," 

"  Whew !  "  whistled  Sir  Blaise, 
interjectively.  "  I  ask  your  pardon 
for  my  long  opposition  to  wishes 
to  which  1  now  think  I  ought  to 
have  shown  more  deference.  It  is 
only  to-day  that  I  have  seen  reason 
to  change  my  mind  on  the  celibate. 
Independently  of  which  I  have, 
within  the  last  two  hours,  made  an 
offer  of  marriage,  which  has  been 
accepted.  Hoping  that  a  late  re- 
gret will  not  be  too  late  to  atone 
for  a  long  but  conscientious  oppo- 


sition  to  your  so  strongly  expressed 
wishes,  I  am,  my  dear  uncle,  your 
dutifid  and  affectionate  nephew, 
L.  B.  Eeredos." 

"  Hurrah !  "  roared  Sir  Blaise. 
"Thank  God!  thank  God.  Ben- 
bow,  you  infernal  blundering  old 
idiot,  do  you  want  to  make  me  get 
up  to  ring  the  bell  ?  " 

"Did you  please  to  call,  Cap'n?" 
inquired  Benbow,  coming  in  very 
demurely. 

"  Yes,  I  did.  What  are  you  out 
of  the  way  for?  Benbow,  you 
blockhead,  what  do  you  think  the 
letter  has  to  say?  You'll  never 
guess.  I  bet  five  to  one  you 
don't." 

"Done,  Sir  Blaise,"  said  Ben- 
bow, quietly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  done  ?  " 

"  I  takes  your  bet,"  quoth  Ben- 
bow, producing  slowly  from  a  paper 
contained  in  his  tobacco  pouch  a 
half-sovereign,  a  crown,  a  half- 
crown,  a  shilling,  and  six  three- 
penny -  pieces,  "  and  stakes  the 
money,  Cap'n." 

"  WeU,  what  is  it  ?  "  asked  Sir 
Blaise. 

"  Master  Lucius  is  going  to  be 
married." 

"  Confound  it ;  you  peeped  into 
the  letter ! "  roared  the  admiral. 

"  As  you  please,  Sir  Blaise.  But 
your  honour  knows  I  didn't.  I 
shan't  draw  stakes  anyhow,"  said 
Benbow. 

"  Benbow,"  said  the  admiral, 
"  you're  the  most  infernal  " — ^and 
the  old  sailor  fairly  burst  into 
tears.  "  There,"  said  he,  thrusting 
his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  pro- 
ducing a  bunch  of  keys,  "  go  and 
fetch  my  purse,  and  pay  yourself, 
and  if  you  don't  give  'em  all  a 
rouser  till  all's  blue,  I'll  turn  you 
into  the  street,  you  dog.  Come, 
don't  be  all  day.  Clear  away  all 
these  traps ;  get  me  paper  and  a 
new  pen.  No,  I  don't  want  you. 
I'll  write  to  Lucius  myself.  Damn 
his  obstinacy  !  "  added  the  admiral. 
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So  the  admiral  wrote.  He  had 
recourse,  however,  to  a  more  expert 
amanuensis  than  Benbow  for  some 
of  his  correspondence.  So  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  envelope  which 
reached  the  Eev.  Mr.  Eeredos  on 
the  following  morning  contained 
two  letters — ^the  first  written  in  a 
perfectly  distinct,  businesslike 
hand  as  follows : 

"  Marine  Parade,  Brighton, 
"  July,  1852. 
"My  dear  Nephew, — Eeferring 
to  yours  of  yesterday's  date,  have 
to  state  that  the  sum  of  .£1000 — 
say  one  thousand  pounds — is  placed 
to  your  account  at  Ooutts's,  and  that 
^250 — say  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds — will  be  so  placed  on  the 
first  of  each  succeeding  quarter. 
"  Your  affectionate  uncle, 
"  Blaise  Eebedos,  Adml." 

The  other  ran  thus  (the  ortho- 
graphy was  more  than  doubtful)  : — 

"  Dear  Lucius, — I  am  delight  to 
have  your  letter  this  morning,  in 
which  you  tell  me  you  have  quite 
igive  up  your  dam  obstinacy.  My 
dear  boy,  I  don't  mean  to  eware^ 
but  you've  made  me  feel  so  like 
old  *  Nunc  Dimities '  in  the  prare 
took,  that  I  feel  as  if  now — dash  my 
old  eyes ! — I'll  close  'em  in  pees  as 
the  old  ship  isn't  going  to  founder 
with  all  hands,  only  because  the 
mate's  such  a  cursed  lubber.  I 
am  writing  by  an  amanyensis  as  to 
hissinis,  but  wouldn't  loose  the 
pleasure  of  riting  one  line,  in  spite 
of  gout,  to  say  God  bless  her ;  and 
I  hope  she's  a  tite  little  craft. 
Come  and  see  your  old  uncle  wen 
the  wedding  day* a  fixed ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  lose  no  time,  as  I  should 
be  loath  to  go  to  Davy  Jones' 
locker  without  first  kissing  the 
bryde,  so  look  alive ! 

"  Your  loving  uncle, 
''  Blaise  Rebedos,  Adml. 

"  Of  course  the  old  sparklers  '11 
want  resetting." 


Chapteb  XXXV. 

DR.    vesper's   advice. 

Lady  Frances  Plumvillb  sat  at 
a  writing-table  in  her  drawing- 
room — a  large,  elegantly  furnished 
room,  looking  out  on  one  of  those 
shaded  walks  which  give  to  the 
Queen  of  English  watering-places 
the  air  of  the  Boulevards  of  Paris ; 
or  rather  the  air  of  those  noble 
streets  before  they  were  riddled 
by  the  shot  of  the  2nd  of  Decem- 
ber, and  their  surface  was  covered 
with  asphalte  as  a  non-barricading 
pavement.  The  door  opened  softly, 
and  Dr.  Vesper  entered  the  apart- 
ment. 

"  Will  you  sit  here.  Dr.  Vesper," 
said  Lady  Frances.  "  How  do  you 
find  him  to-day  ?" 

Dr.  Vesper  very  deliberately  en- 
sconced himself  in  an  easy  chair. 
His  boots — which  were  scrupulously 
clean — he  buried,  with  apparent 
enjoyment,  in  the  fleecy  ringlets  of 
a  goatskin  rug.  Then  he  looked  at 
his  hands,  which  were  white  and 
fine  as  those  of  a  woman,  with  one 
small  sparkle  of  fire  on  the  little 
finger  of  the  left.  Then  he  sighed. 
'^  Sir  Bobert  is  much  the  same 
as  yesterday,  Lady  Frances ;  no 
material  change." 

"  But  I  hope  what  there  is  is  for 
the  better,"  said  her  ladyship,  with 
an  air  that  said  it  must  be  so. 

"I  shall  ask  you  for  writing 
materials  again!"  said  the  doctor. 
'*  Make  use  of  my  table,"  said 
Lady  Frances;  and  she  rose  and 
looked  out  of  the  window,  out  over 
planted  road,  and  trimly  shaven 
lawn,  and  white  villas,  on  to  the 
grand  seven-pointed  crest  of  ser- 
pentine hills,  from  the  beacon  on 
the  highest  of  which  you  look  down 
on  twelve  English  counties — Eng- 
lish and  Welsh. 

Dr.  Vesper  still  sat  in  his  chair. 
He  glanced  round  the  room  with 
an  air  that  seemed  to  appreciate 
its  elegance,  and  fully  to  enjoy  it. 
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"  Sir  Eobert  was  bom  at  Plmn- 
vUle  Park,  Lady  Frances  ?" 

"Of  course  he  was,"  said  her 
ladyship.  And  another  pause  en- 
sued. 

"  Dobbin  has  attended  him  since 
his  birth.  She  seems  very  fond  of 
him.  Does  she  give  him  his  medi- 
cine?" 

"I  think  I  have  mentioned 
before,"  said  Lady  Frances,  "  that 
Sir  Robert  has  never  had  a  single 
dose  of  medicine  given  to  him  ex- 
cept in  my  presence,  and  very  few 
meals.  As  a  rule,  I  go  into  the 
nursery  at  every  meal;  it  keeps 
everything  regular." 

"An  admirable  rule,"  said  the 
doctor,  and  relapsed  into  silence. 

"  Dr.  Vesper,"  said  Lady  Frances, 
advancing  slowly  across  the  room, 
"  may  I  ask  what  you  are  ponder- 
ing with  such  umisual  attention  ?" 

Lady  Frances  was  a  tall  woman, 
not  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth, 
with  marked  but  striking  features, 
a  dignified  air,  and  a  noble  pre- 
sence. If  you  had  been  told  that 
she  was  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
you  would  have  believed  it.  K  you 
had  been  told  she  was  the  Empress 
of  the  French,  you  would  have  said 
that  it  was  impossible — ^that  is  to 
say,  if  you  had  been  a  judge  of 
such  matters.  Her  hair  was  braided 
back  from  her  face  under  a  morn- 
ing cap,  and  her  thin  and  delicate 
dress,  rising  flounce  above  flounce 
in  a  perfect  cataract  of  fairy-like 
muslm  frills,  might  have  been 
called  drapery,  or  a  robe,  or  by  any 
name  but  the  homely  one  of  petti- 
coats.   "  What  is  it.  Dr.  Vesper  ?" 

"  Yes,  Lady  Frances,  I  am  con- 
sidering," said  the  doctor.  "  You 
are  quite  comfortable  here  ?  " 

"Very  much  so,"  said  Lady 
Frances.  "  I  am  so  satisfied  with 
the  house  that  I  intend  to  pur- 
chase it." 

"  And  you  like  the  place  ?  " 

"I  do ;  on  the  whole  it  is  the 
best  place  in  England  to  reside  in 


for  eight  months  out  of  the  year. 
You  can  have  just  what  society 
you  choose." 

"  It  is  a  great  advantage,"  said 
the  doctor.  "  Lady  Frances,  if  any- 
thing should  induce  you  to  leave 
Cheltenham,  no  one  would  be  a 
greater  sufferer  than  myself.  I 
should  lose  a  munificent  patient ; 
and,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so, 
an  honoured  friend." 

"  Nothing  is  likely  to  induce  me 
to  leave  Cheltenham,"  said  Lady 
Frances — "  at  least,"  added  she — 
and  her  eyes  seemed  to  look  out 
into  the  future — "  nothing  at  pre- 
sent." 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  resumed 
the  physician,  "that  perhaps  it 
would  be  a  satisfaction  to  your 
ladyship  to  have  a  second  opinion. 
There  is  no  one  whose  opinion  of 
children's  cases  is  more  reliable 
than  Dr.  South's  "— 

"  I  have  no  wish — ^what  do  you 
mean.  Dr.  Vesper?"  said  Lady 
Frances,  seating  herself  like  a 
queen  taking  her  throne.  "  Have 
you  any  wish — any  hesitation  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  hesitation.  Lady 
Frances,  none.  I  have  great,  pain-^ 
ful,  extreme  reluctance,  but  no 
hesitation." 

Lady  Frances  said  nothing. 
But  her  air  said  loudly,  "  Speak, 
sir." 

"  If  you  tell  me  what  you  recom- 
mend, at  last  she  said  quietly,. 
"  it  will  be  attended  to." 

"  It  is  rather  to  avoid  that,  that 
I  suggested  calling  in  a  second 
physician." 

"  Dr.  Vesper,"  said  Lady  Frances, 
"  forget  for  one  moment  that  you 
are  subject  to  certain  professional 
rules  which  you  may  understand 
better  than  I  do,  and  tell  me  at 
once,  as  a  friend,  what  you  mean.*** 

Dr.  Vesper  gave  a  sigh.  He 
looked  again  at  his  foot  rug,  at 
his  hands,  at  the  picture  on  which 
his  eye  dwelt  with  most  pleasure,, 
for  he  was  a  man  of  refined  taste. 
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Then  be  sat  upright,  and  his  whole 
manner  changed.  "  If  jrou  put  it 
in  that  way,  Lady  Frances,"  he 
said,  "  it  is  my  duty  to  give  you 
my  opinion,  that  your  only  chance 
of  saying  Sir  Robert  is  to  let  him 
be  taken  to  his  native  air,  and  that 
at  once." 

Lady  Frances  rose  slowly,  and 
swept  across  the  room  like  Bistori 
in  Medea.  She  rang  the  beU,  and 
walked  over  to  the  window,  gazing 
out  on  the  hills. 

The  door  opened  noiselessly.  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  her  ladyship's  own  man 
(he  called  himseu  groom  of  the 
chambers,  but  Lady  Frances  was 
averse  to  any  unnecessary  pomp), 
might  have  been  taken  by  imobser- 
vant  persons  for  either  a  clergyman 
of  evangelical  or  broad  church 
tenets,  or  a  linendraper.  His 
dress,  of  course,  did  not  allow  him 
to  be  thought  a  ritualist.  But,  if 
you  noticed  the  droop  of  his  hands 
and  arms,  and  the  entire  absence  of 
a  certain  outward  movement  of 
hand  and  wrist,  the  observation 
told  you  that  he  had  never  been 
bred  to  handle  the  yard  measure. 
If  you  remarked  the  educated  ease 
of  his  step,  you  were  sure  that  he 
was  not  a  clergyman ;  because  they, 
being  accustomed  to  address  people 
from  behind  the  shelter  or  parapet 
of  a  desk  or  pulpit,  and  having  the 
further  shelter  of  a  species  of  petti- 
coat, always  betray  an  unconscious 
weakness  of  the  legs,  if  they  have 
to  make  any  public  use  of  them. 
(The  only  exception  to  this  remark 
is  as  far  as  the  ascent  of  the  pulpit 
stairs  has  an  effect ;  but  the  pose 
thus  acquired  is  again  peculiar 
and  characteristic.)  It  followed 
that  the  gentleman  who  wore  black 
clothes  and  a  white  neckcloth  in 
the  morning  must  be  a  servant. 

"  Wilkinson,"  said  Lady  Frances, 
'*  I  go  to  Wales  this  afternoon." 

"  Yes,  my  lady." 

**  Tou  accompany  me,  of  coturse. 
What  time  does  the  express  leave  ?  " 


"I  think  at  four,  my  lady.  I 
will  ascertain." 

"  Do  so.  The  carriage  goes  with 
us,  of  course;  the  horses  can 
follow.  When  you  go  to  the  station 
telegraph  to  Uie  Plumville  Arm& 
to  send  up  word  to  the  Hall  to 
have  horses  to  meet  the  train,  and 
get  tickets — ^three  first-class  and 
three  second-class.  Sir  Robert  goes. 
Engage  a  compartment.  Ascertain 
what  time  we  must  be  at  the  station 
in  order  to  have  the  carriage  sent 
on  with  us.    That  is  all." 

Mr.  Wilkinson  made  his  rever- 
ence and  withdrew. 

Lady  Frances  moved  across  to 
Dr.  Vesper.  "Thank  you,"  said 
she,  holding  out  her  hand.  It  was 
like  a  queen  conferring  a  decoration. 

"  Li^y  Frances,"  said  Dr.  Vesper, 
rising,  "  I  never  discharged  a  more 
painliil  duty  in  my  life.  I  have  the 
honour  to  take  my  leave." 

"  I  have  a  request  to  make  in 
return,"  said  her  ladyship.  Dr. 
Vesper  was  too  well-bred  a  man  to 
say  that  the  request  was  a  com- 
mand, but  his  eyes  said  so. 

"  Tou  will  come  down  with  us."" 

"  Really,  Lady  Frances"— 

"  Only  for  a  day — ^you  can  return 
to-morrow — Wednesday  at  farthest. 
Dr.  Vesper,  I  shall  not  think  you 
have  acquitted  yourself  of  your 
duty  till  you  have  had  a  consulta- 
tion with  the  local  people — there's 
a  Mr.  Parry,  I  think.  We  had  a 
physician  in  the  house  for  the  last 
six  months  of  my  residence ;" — ^and 
a  cloud  seemed  to  pass  over  the 
queenly  brow. 

"There  is  much  force  in  what 
your  ladyship  savs ;  but  really — 
really  now,  my  other  patients." 

"  I  need  not  say  that  expense  is 
no  object,"  said  Lady  Frances. 
"  Tou  should  remember  that.  I 
fear  you  seldom  do.  Tou  have 
four  hours  to  arrange  for  your 
patients,  and  who  shall  take  ikem 
till  your  return.  I  shall  expect  to 
meet  you  at  the  station  at  nve,  or 
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whenever  the  express  starts.  I 
have  sent  for  your  ticket."  Dr. 
Vesper  gave  a  little  obedient  sigh. 

"May  I  ask  you  to  wait  a 
minute — only  a  minute,"  said  her 
ladyship  as  she  left  the  room, 
taking  an  envelope  from  her  writ- 
ing table  as  she  passed.  The 
doctor  silently  opened  the  door. 

"  Oh,  doctor,  if  you  please,  sir," 
said  Lady  Frances'  maid,  entering 
with  a  faint — a  very  faint — echo  of 
Lady  Frances's  march.  "  My  lady 
says  it  is  four  that  the  express 
starts,  and  my  lady  bade  me  give 
you  this,  sir."  And  Mrs.  Millikins 
^'urtseyed  and  retired. 

**  This  "  was  the  little  envelope 
which  Lady  Frances  took  away, 
only  it  had  a  little  white  seal,  and 
it  contained  a  hundred-pound  bank 
note. 

Then  Dr.  Vesper  did  a  -very 
foolish  thing — a  very  wrong  thing 
— one  of  those  things  which 
showed  that  he  would  never  arrive 
At  the  summit,  the  very  summit,  of 
his  profession.  He  walked  quietly 
down  stairs,  he  rang  no  bell,  he 
took  his  own  hat,  and  he  actually 
had  the .  baseness  to  let  himself 
■out  with  his  own  hand. 

A  tall  footman  was  in  the  hall. 
He  looked  disgusted  ;  he  felt 
slighted.  What  business  had  Dr. 
Vesper  to  hopen  'is  door?  He 
advanced  across  the  hall,  glanced 
round,  stooped,  and  applied  his 
eye  to  the  keyhole.  He  caught 
sight  of  Dr.  Vesper  descending 
the  steps  and  ascending  a  small 
phaeton. 

"  'Ow  'er  ladyship  can  'ave  any 
<;onfidence  in  one  as  ar'nt  a  close 
carridge  hi  can't  compre'end,"  said 
the  footman  to  himself. 


Chapter  XXXVL 

lady  frances  at  the  hall. 

The  unwonted  marks,  not  only  of 
wheels,  but  of  gravel  torn  up  as  if 
by  the  hoofs  of  horses  driven  at 


speed,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Guy  Carrington  on  his  return  to 
the  Hall*  Striking,  as  usual, 
across  the  turf,  and  thus  taking  the 
chord  of  the  arc  formed  by  the 
curved  drive,  he  found  the  esplan- 
ade at  the  foot  of  the  great  flight 
of  steps  occupied  by  what  looked 
like  a  train  of  equipages.  The 
train  consisted,  however,  as  it 
appeared  on  nearer  approach,  of 
two  carriages  only.  Four  smoking 
post  horses  stood  in  front,  attached 
to  a  carriage  which  seemed  to 
combine  the  state  of  a  former 
generation  of  vehicles  with  the 
speed  attainable  by  their  succes- 
sors. Lady  Frances's  stately  figure 
could  hardly  have  been  cramped 
into  a  minnikin  brougham,  to  say 
nothing  of  her  drapery.  As  to  the 
basket  conveniences  which  later 
came  into  vogue,  she  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  being  carried 
in  Falstaff's  bucking  basket  as  of 
stepping  into  one.  A  chariot 
Lady  Frances  had  grown  up  in  the 
habit  of  considering  to  be  the  only 
proper  carriage  for  persons  of  a 
certain  consideration,  persons  on 
whom  the  world,  including  them- 
selves, had  a  certain  claim.  But 
her  ladyship's  light  yellow  chariot 
was  not  one  of  those  in  which  great 
personages  rolled  about  high  and  dis- 
posedly  in  the  davs  of  the  Regency. 
Charming  as  those  chariots  were 
in  many  respects,  the  entrance  and 
exit  were  operations  that  con- 
simied  much  time,  and  that  as 
much  rendered  necessary  the  ser- 
vices of  two  footmen  as  did  the 
weight  of  the  vehicle  demand  the 
constant  exertions  of  four  horses 
to  go  at  even  a  moderate  pace. 
Now,  Lady  Frances  hated  pomp — 
any  unnecessary  pomp  that  is  to 
say,  and  liked  to  go  fast.  There- 
fore her  favourite  carriage  was  a 
sort  of  smaU  octavo  chariot,  not 
much  larger  than  a  full-sized 
brougham,  but  built  with  perch 
and   C    springs,    and   rumble  be- 
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hind,  and  no  driving  box ;  so  that 
with  a  pair  in  town,  or  with  four 
horses  for  the  country,  speed,  com- 
fort, elegance,  and  propriety  were 
all  equally  consulted. 

Behind 'this  carriage  four  other 
posters,  recalling  rather  the  idea  of 
Pharaoh's  lean  kine,  were  attached 
to  a  weird  sort  of  vehicle,  emitted 
by  the  Plumville  Arms — a  fly  it 
was  generally  called ;  it  might  have 
been  the  production  of  the  vagaries 
of  an  insane  coach  builder. 

James  admitted  Guy  with  a  half - 
scared  look.  "  It's  my  lady,"  said 
he,  "  come  down  quite  sudden,  sir. 
Only  heard  at  three  o'clock ;  says 
the  baby,  that  is,  little  master's 
dying." 

"  Her  ladyship  requested  to  see 
Mr.  Carrington  directly  he  ar- 
rived," said  Mr.  Wilkinson,  coming 
down  upon  discomfited  James. 
'*In  the  drawing-room,  if  you 
please  sir,"  and  Mr.  Wilkinson 
marched  in  solitary  procession  to 
the  great  drawing-room.  "  Mr.  Car- 
rington," he  said,  as  he  opened  the 
door,  rather  as  if  it  were  an  intro- 
duction to  Guy  than  an  announce- 
ment to  Lady  Frances. 

Lady  Frances  Plumville  sat  in 
her  travelling  attire  on  a  lofty  high- 
backed  chair,  a  species  of  carved 
and  gilded  throne,  at  the  head  of 
the  great  chamber.  Her  ministers 
and  officers  of  state  seemed  to  have 
been  summoned  around  her,  for 
Mrs.  Watkins  was  beside  her, 
Millikins  was  in  attendance,  and 
several  other  servants  were  appa- 
rently receiving  appropriate  orders. 
"  I  wished  to  see  you  before  you 
dressed,  Mr.  Carrington,"  said 
Lady  Frances,  "to  say  tiiat  my 
arrival  was  almost  as  unpremedi- 
tated as  it  must  be  unexpected.  Li 
making  you  welcome  to  my  hospi- 
tality, I  almost  have  to  throw  my- 
self on  yours,  for  Mrs.  Watkins  has 
appropriated  your  dinner." 

Guy  felt  that,  whatever  might 
have  brought    her  ladyship  thus 


unexpectedly  to  the  Hall,  he  would 
not  be  expected  to  remain  there 
after  her  arrival.  He  hesitated 
how  to  say  this,  so  as  not  to  give 
the  idea  that  he  thought  he  was 
being  turned  out.  Lady  Frances 
anticipated  him. 

"As  soon  as  Watkins  received 
the  telegram,  she  thought  it  right 
to  remove  your  property  from  the 
little  reading-room,  Mr.  Carring- 
ton. I  stay  in  those  apartments. 
I  hope  you  will  find  those  selected 
for  you  convenient.  There  are  three 
rooms  together  in  the  north  wing, 
which  I  think  you  will  find  more 
suitable  than  detached  rooms.  You 
will  consider  James  quite  your  own 
servant.  I  hope  that  I  shall  not 
unf  requently  have  your  company  to 
dinner.  This  evening,  of  course; 
as  I  shall  be  grateful  for  your  aid 
to  entertain  my  physician,  Dr, 
Vesper,  at  a  quarter  to  eight." 

And  as  Lady  Frances'  little  bow 
of  her  head  seemed  to  intimate, 
Guy  made  his  own  reverence. 
"  James  will  show  you,  sir,"  said 
Mrs.  Watkins,  following  him  to  the 
door.  She  then  returned  to  her 
post. 

"  I  am  sure,  Watkins,  you  have 
provided  everything  wonderfully 
on  such  short  notice,"  said  her 
ladyship.  "Three  or  four  of  the 
people  will  follow  us  to-morrow, 
and  you  can  settle  with  Wilkinson 
^  how  to  arrange." 

"The  only  great  difficulty,  my 
lady,"  said  Watkins, "  the  only  real 
difficulty,  I  may  say,  was  the  fish 
for  to-day.  Your  ladyship's  ad- 
vice came  quite  too  late  for  fish. 
There  is  a  chance,"  she  added 
somewhat  hesitatingly.  "  I  have 
sent  to  see  if  Mrs.  Jenkins  has 

fone  back  by  the  Lodge  gB.tes  ;  but 
never  encourage  those  itinerants 
to  come  to  the  Hall." 

*'  We  shall  do  very  well  without 
fish,"  said  Lady  Frances.  "Wil- 
kinson,  you  have  sent  for  Mr. 
ParryP" 
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**A  boy  on  a  pony,  my  lady," 
said  Wilkinson,  "with  omers  not 
to  give  over  following  Mr.  Parry 
wherever  he  went,  till  he  gave  him 
your  ladyship's  note." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Lady  Frances, 
"  I  think  then,  Watkins,  that  I  will  go 
and  dress.  I  shall  be  much  obliged 
ix)  you  if  you  will  go  to  Dr.  Vesper's 
room  and  see  if  uiere  is  anything 
omitted  that  he  requires." 

"Directly,  my  lady,"  said  Mrs. 
Watkins  ;  "  I  did  look  round  there 
myself  just  before  the  carriage 
drove  up." 

"  If  Miss  Satterthwaite  and  her 
niece  arrive  before  I  return  to  the 
drawing-room,  Wilkinson,  show 
them  to  my  boudoir  at  once,"  said 
her  ladyship. 

Lady  Frances'  impromptu  dinner 
was  more  agreeable  than  many  a 
more  formal  banquet.  Miss  Satter- 
tliwaite  responded  at  once  to  the 
appeal  to  come  eana  eeremome  and 
deuver  the  hostess  from  the 
dilemma — or  rather  the  trilemma 
— of  solitude,  a  tete-d-iMe  dinner 
with  her  physician ;  or  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  single  feminine  mind  in 
the  company  of  three  of  the  sterner 
sex.  Mr.  Farry  had  been  caught 
by  the  Plumville  emissary  on  one 
of  his  long  rounds,  and  Trump  had 
trotted  thirty  miles  from  his  mas- 
ter's last  patient  to  the  Hall.  Due 
time  had  been  allowed  for  all  con- 
tingencies ;  so  that  when  the  deep- 
voiced  bell  in  the  lofty  turret  an- 
nounced to  far  and  near  that  my 
lady's  dinner  was  served,  Mr. 
Wilkinson  opened  the  door  of  the 
great  drawing-room  without  hesi- 
tation, and  the  last  movement  of 
the  clapper  marked  the  moment 
when  her  ladyship  took  her  seat. 
The  long  and  massive  dining- 
table  had  been  rolled  up  into 
itself  like  a  telescope,  and  an  oval 
substitute  had  been  placed  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  room,  which 
offered  the  double  advantage  of 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  size  of 


the  small  party  and  of  allowing 
Lady  Frances  to  take  her  seat  at 
the  side,  irrespective  of  head  or 
foot,  between  Guy  and  Dr.  Vesper, 
and  shielded  from  too  distinct  re- 
connaissance on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Parry,  by  the  abundant  flowers 
that  graced  and  half  hid  the 
epergne.  Lady  Frances,  although 
always  stately,  knew  well  how  to 
treat  her  guests  with  a  species  of 
courtly  and  antique  ease,  and, 
though  gracious  to  all,  and  never 
forgetting  the  almost  imperceptible 
attention  necessary  to  make  Guy — 
a  stranger  to  her — feel  at  home, 
was  naturally  most  occupied  with 
the  conversation  of  her  old  ac- 
quaintance. Miss  Satterthwaite. 
It  thus  happened  that  Philippa 
and  Guy  were  involved  in  more 
uninterrupted  chat  than  had  before 
been  carried  on  between  them — a 
circumstance  which  by  no  means 
induced  the  latter  to  regret  that 
he  was  not  a  star  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  engage  the  more  pro- 
longed attention  of  her  ladyship. 

"  We  will  allow  you  half  an  hour, 
in  deference  to  the  antiquarian 
claims  of  the  country,"  said  Lady 
Frances,  rising.  "  I  am  so  glad  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing you  and  Mr.  Pany  to  each 
other." 

"  That  means,"  thought  Guy, 
"  that  they  can  talk  as  to  the  little 
patient.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  go 
to  the  drawing-room."  But  some- 
how he  stayed. 

"  Fond  of  fishing,  Dr.  Vesper  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Pany,  when  they  had 
resumed  their  seats,  or,  rather, 
when  the  latter  had  taken  that 
vacated  by  Miss  Satterthwaite; 
"  I  can  take  you  to  some  that  is 
reckoned  first-rate." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  physician. 
"  I  used  to  throw  the  fly  now  and 
then,  but  I  return  to  Cheltenham 
to-morrow." 

"Eh?"  replied  the  "local 
person ;  "    "  then    you  don't  stay 
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for  *' — and  he  made  some  masonic 
sign  not  intelligible  to  Guy. 

Dr.  Vesper  here  assumed  a  very 
peculiar  smile — a  smile  in  which 
his  lips  protruded  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  truncated  proboscis.  It 
was  not  an  unpleasant  smile,  for 
all  that ;  it  had  in  it  so  much  of 
child-like  simplicity.  "  Well," 
said  he,  **  it  is  my  hope  that,  with 
the  change  of  air — native  air,  and 
constant  outdoor  gentle  exercise, 
and  what  else  you  and  I  may  be 
able  to  suggest,  we  shall— eh? 
Lady  Frances's  constitution  is 
superb,  and  Sir  Eobert  died,  I  am 
told,  at  a  good  old  age.'* 

"Then  you  are  not  aware  that 
Sir  Robert" — and  Mr.  Parry  uttered 
something  in  so  low  a  tone  that  it 
did  not  reach  Guy. 

"  No,"  said  the  other.  "  What  ? 
How  long  before  ?" 

'*  The  arrangements  were  delayed 
for  three  months,  in  consequence," 
said  Mr.  Parry.  "  Of  course,  they 
said  it  was  required  for  the  settle- 
ments." 

"  That  alters  the  case,"  said  the 
elder  man.  "  By  the  bye,  Mr.  Parry, 
had  you  not  better  see  him  ?" 

"  I  should  have  gone  straight  to 
the  nturser^  when  I  reached  the 
house,"  said  the  other  ;  "  but  I 
could  not  see  your  patient  except 
at  your  request,  you  know." 

'*  Then  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
do  so  now." 

Mr.  Parry  rang  the  bell.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  aid  not  condescend  to 
appear,  as  Lady  Frances  was  ab- 
sent. Jeremiah — alias  James — 
entered,  in  state  livery  this  time. 

"If  you  wish  me  to  see  Sir 
Eobert  at  once,"  said  Mr.  Parry 
very  loud,  "  I  have  no  objection  to 
do  so.  Ah!  James,  show  me  to 
Sir  Robert's  apartments.  Do  you 
happen  to  know  if  he  is  asleep  ?" 

"la  hcerd  little  master  a  ciring 
as  I  come  by,  Mr.  Parry,  sir,'  re- 
plied the  domestic. 

"  Rather  a  sudden  irruption,  is 


it  not,  Mr.  Carrington  ?"  said  Dr. 
Vesper,  as  the  others  left  the  room. 
"  At  ten  o'clock  this  morning  I  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  being  here 
this  evening." 

Mr.  Parry  returned,  with  imper- 
turbable face. 

"  Well  ?"  said  Dr.  Vesper. 

"  If  you  won't  think  that  1  am 
paying  you  a  compliment,  which  I 
do  not  mean  to  do,"  said  the  other, 
"I  should  like  to  remark  that  I 
think  it  an  extremely  delicate  and 
conscientious  proceeding  on  your 
part  to  have  advised  a  change  which 
could  not  have  been  palatable  to 
yourself." 

"Why,  no!"  said  Dr.  Vesper, 
with  the  elephant  smile. 

"But  you  will  not  lose  your 
patient  for  long,"  said  the  other. 
"  She  keeps  the  house  at  Chelten- 
ham?" 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  That's  lucky." 

"But  will  you  say  anything  to 
her  ?" 

"  Dr.  Vesper,"  replied  Mr.  Parry, 
"  when  do  you  take  your  holiday  r" 

"Well,"  said  the  doctor,  with 
the  same  smile,  "  holidays  are 
rather  scarce  with  me — ^real  holi- 
days. I  should  like  to  get  away 
for  a  few  days  next  month." 

"Well  then,"  said  the  other, 
"  say  nothing  now ;  but  call  in 
Dr.  Gordon  for  a  consultation. 
We  shall  not  be  thought  to  pay 
proper  attention  to  the  case  other- 
wise. Then — let  me  see — about 
the  drd  proximo  I  will  suggest 
that  you  be  sent  for  for  another 
diagnosis.  It  will  be  an  excuse  for 
you  to  leave  your  patients,  and  pay 
for  a  nice  little  outing." 

"  Mr.  Parry,  you  are  very  con- 
siderate," said  Dr.  Vesper. 

"It  is  only  quid  pro  quo/'  said 
the  other. 

"  But  do  you  tell  me,"  said  the 
doctor — and  the  two  men  put  their 
heads  together  and  murmured 
a  little  in  a  low  tone. 
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"  Then,  if  you  will  write  a  line  to 
Dr.  Gordon,"  said  Mr.  Parry,  "  I 
will  take  it  round,  and  arrange  at 
what  time  we  shall  call.  I  think  I 
may  fix  eleven  to-morrow — eleven 
to  half -past ;  Dr.  Gordon  is  sure  to 
be  disengaged — that  is  to  say,  for 
the  occasion.  Best  speak  a  word 
to  her  ladyship  first,"   said    Mr. 

Parry. 

"  1  will  ask  her  consent  when 
they  call  us  to  coffee,"  said  Dr. 
Vesper,  his  countenance  now  as- 
suming an  air  of  content  and  satis- 
faction. It  was  not  that  Dr. 
Vesper  was  an  unfeeling  man — on 
the  contrary,  he  had  a  heart  of 
gold ;  but  in  him,  as  in  many  of 
his  honourable  and  beneficent  call- 
ing, the  physician  eclipsed  the  man. 
Doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  physi- 
cian was  now  over.  Watchfulness 
might  therefore  take  a  nap,  and 
the  man  resumed  his  natural 
geniality.  "  Have  you  been  read- 
ing anything  very  new  in  physi- 
ology lately  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  I  have  but  little  time,"  said 
the  other ;  "  a  country  practice  lies 
80  wide ;  and  I  am  really  kept  up 
or  called  up  four  or  five  nights  out 
of  the  week,  so  that  in  fact,  unless 
when  I  take  a  servant  to  drive  me, 
I  can  rarely  look  at  a  book  without 
falling  asleep.  I  ought  rather  to 
ask  you." 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  **  nothing 
really  good  since  Bichat  died.  Of 
course  there  are  different  lines 
of  investigation  carried  on.  But 
slowly — slowly." 

"  Owen  is  doing  something,  is  he 
not  ?  " 

"Well,  he  is— <»rtainly  he  is. 
After  Cuvier  showed  the  way  it  is 
80  easy,  you  know." 

"The  worst  of  him,"  said  Mr. 
Parry,  "  is  his  persistent  refusal  to 
write  English." 

"  Yes,  and  his  Greek  words.  I 
would  not  hint  that  they  are 
secondhand.  Indeed,  I  have  no 
right    to  do    so,"    said   conscien- 
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tious  Dr.  Vesper,  "  but  they  seem 
to  me  to  smell  too  much  of  the 
lamp. 

"Deter  people  from  readint? 
him." 

"  Yes,  undoubtedly.  Not  that  I 
think  it  is  any  disadvantage  to 
deter  unprofessional  men  from 
doing  so,  not  at  all ;  but  really, 
when  our  own  time  for  reading  is 
limited,  a  clear  style  and  a  termino- 
logy that  is  not  repulsive  goes  a 
long  way,"  said  Dr.  Vesper. 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  "  Don't 
you  think  his  great  Apes  have 
rather  extinguished  him?" 

"Why,"  replied  the  physician, 
"Huxley  is  rather  getting  the 
better  of  him  there." 

"  I  look  at  it  this  way,"  said  Mr. 
Parry.   "  You  see  that  landscape." 

"Yes,  rather  a  fine  effect  of 
moonlight." 

"  Very  striking ;  now,  oblige  me, 
just  look  at  it  through  this.  Dr. 
Vesper,"  and  he  handed  his  c(w- 
frere  a  small  glass  plate. 

"  Of  course  it  appears  extremely 
confused,"  said  the  doctor,  making 
a  spy-glass  of  the  little  disc. 

"  Tluit's  what  I  mean,"  said  Mr. 
Parry.  "  Now  I  think  that  Owen 
did  not  look  at  the  monkey's  brain 
with  his  own  clear,  penetrating 
eyes,  but  through  the  medium,  the 
distorting  medium,  of  hi3  theolo* 
gical  views." 

"  1  entirely  agree  with  you," 
said  Dr.  Vesper,  rather  eagerly,. 
"  but  is  this  peculiar  to  Owen  ?  is  it 
not  the  case  everywhere?  Who  cares 
to  find  abstract  truth  P  It  is  his  own 
truth — truth  in  accordance  with, 
his  own  prejudices — ^that  everyone 
seeks  to  find." 

"  Can't  afford  to  do  otherwise," 
said  the  countiy  doctor. 

"Too  true,  too  true,"  said  the 
elder  one.  "  While  we  are  young,, 
and  ardent,  and  really  seek  trum 
for  truth's  sake,  we  are  obliged  ta 
give  up  nearly  the  whole  of  our 
time  to  remunerative  practice,  and 
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when  we  get,  if  we  ever  do  get, 
beyond  this  necessity,  the  edge  of 
our  interest  has  been  dulled.  1 
have  long  had  in  hand  a  physio- 
logical work;  well,  do  you  know 
that,  if  the  time  should  arrive  when 
I  can  afford  to  please  myself,  I  am 
greatly  afraid  that  a  little  riding, 
or  a  little  driving,  and  an  easy 
chair,  and  perhaps  a  glass  of  wine, 
and — ^well,  I  must  confess — the 
last  new  novel,  will  overpower  the 
ambition  of  producing  a  sequel  to 
Bichat." 

"  It's  the  curse  of  the  day,"  said 
the  other.  "  Nothing  but  what  the 
Q^rmans  call  hrod  stvdien — ^bread 
studies,  examining  for  competitive 
examinations,  learning  just  what 
you  can  make  money  by ;  that's  all 
that  anyone  cares  for." 

"And  legislation  magnifies  the 
curse,"  said  Dr.  Vesper.  "  Not  to 
speak  of  the  Beform  Bill,  look  at 
the  attacks  on  the  Universities  and 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission." 

"And  the  abolition  of  monas- 
teries," said  Guy. 

"  That  is  going  back  rather  far, 
isn't  it  ?  "  said  Mr.  Parry  ;  "  are 
you  dreaming  of  nunneries,  now  ?  " 

"  I  quite  Tinderstand  Mr.  Car- 
rington,"  said  Dr.  Vesper,  "  and  I 
quite  agree  with  him — at  least  if  I 
do    not    make    a  mistake.      Tou 


» 


mean    — 


"  The  appropriation  to  what 
people  call  practical  purposes  of  all 
special  endowments  for  teaming  as 
learning,"  said  Guy,  "  such  as  the 
revenues  of  the  Benedictines,  for 
instance.  No  man  nowadays, 
without  he  had  not  only  independ- 
ence but  wealth,  would  attempt  to 
produce  a  history  like  that  of 
Vaissette,  for  example ;  and  so  we 
are  reduced  to  take  what  Thiers  and 
Macaulay  and  other  political  no- 
velists give  us." 

*'  True,  true — indeed,  it  is  quite 
true,"  said  Dr.  Vesper.    "  We  have 

Eositively  emptied  the  bottles,  and 
ere  comes  Mr.  Wilkinson." 


"  My  lady  desired  me  to  inquire 
if  you  would  like  to  follow  her 
ladyship,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr. 
Wilkinson.  "Coffee  is  in  the 
drawing-room." 


Chapter  XXXVII. 

the    floral    grammar. 

"  If  you  will  let  us  see  you  across 
the  Park,"  said  Mr.  Parry  to  Miss 
Satterthwaite,  "  I  will  send  Trump 
round  to  meet  me  at  your  gate."  So 
the  care  of  Philippa  fell  naturally  to 
the  lot  of  Guy.  It  was  a  lovely 
starlit  night,  with  a  slanting  light 
from  a  ten-days'-old  moon.  The 
grass  was  a  little  damp  to  the  feet. 

They  walked  for  some  distance 
in  silence.  "  Do  you  believe,"  said 
Guv,  "that  King  Henry  VIII. 
really  wrote  the  Litany  ?  " 

"  I  never  heard  that  he  did," 
said  Philippa. 

"  Some  one  has  been  saying  that 
he  did,"  said  Guy,  "  one  of  those 
authors  who  try  to  prove  that 
nothing  is  as  we  have  been  taught 
to  believe,  but  that  everything  is 
quite  the  contrary." 

"Things  are  very  contrary  to 
what  we  once  believed,  very  often," 
replied  she. 

"  I  can  find  one  reason  to  believe 
in  the  authorship,"  resumed  Guy. 
"  There  is  a  prayer  for  our  enemies, 
persecutors,  and  slanderers." 

"Do  you  think  that  is  in 
Henry  Vm.'s  spirit  ? 

"Well,  it  goes  on,  *and  to  turn 
their  hearts.  He  had  a  great 
notion  of  turning  everybody's  heart 
the  way  he  chose,  and  he,  no 
doubt,  had  many  enemies,  and 
thought  them  all  to  be  slan- 
derers. Besides,  perhaps  Cranmer 
put  in  that  petition.  But  that  is 
not  what  I  was  thinking  of." 

"Was  it  the  prayer  for  grace, 
wisdom,  and  understanding?" 
quoth  she. 

"  No,"  replied  Guy,  "  it  is  rather 
what  is  conspicuous  from  its  ab- 
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sence.  Did  it  never  strike  jou  as 
strange  that  there  should  be  no 
prayer  for  one's  friends  ?" 

**  Perhaps  it  is  because  the 
heart  has  its  own  litany  for  them." 

"If  there  were,  pursued  Guy, 
"I  should  never  join  in  the  re- 
sponse without  thinking  of  the 
Beargig — of  the  driver,  I  suppose." 

"  Was  that  a  friend  ?  "  said  she. 

"  I  think  so — I  hope  so— he  was 
either  the  best  friend  I  ever  had, 
or  the  most  fatal  enemy." 

They  said  no  more,  but  walked 
silently  side  by  side,  on  through 
the  short  grass,  through  the  little 
garden  gate,  into  the  shady  walk 
through  the  laurels. 

*' You  told  me,"  said  Guy,  at  last, 
"of  that  old  book  in  the  Hall 
library." 

"  Well." 

"  I  found  it  the  same  night.  I 
have  been  studying  it.  Tou  can- 
not always  find  the  flowers,  but 
then  the  leaves  must  be  their  sub- 
stitutes. I" — and  he  paused  a  little, 
— "  I  made  up  a  little  nosegay  for 
you ;  will  you  accept  it  ?  " 

The  little  bunch  of  flowers  con- 
tained the  leaves  of  the  lilac,  and 
of  the  speedwell,  with  a  coreopsis 
and  a  Canterbury  bell. 

"  I  will  not  refuse  your  nosegay," 
said  she, "  as  a  nosegay,  not  as  a 
lesson  in  the  floral  language.  I 
will  give  you  a  flower  which  has  a 
true  and  sad  meaning,"  and  she 
broke  off  a  twig  from  an  almond 
tree.  "  Adieu,"  said  she,  "  seek 
for  the  scarlet  poppy — ^you  will  find 
it  abound  hereabouts.  Good  night." 

If  you  turn  to  the  old  dictionary 
you  will  find  the  following  informa- 
tion :  Purple  lilac,  the  first  men- 
tion of  love;  Veronica  germanica, 
or  speedwell, fidelity;  coreopsis, love 
at  first  sight;  Canterbury  bells, 
constancy  ;  almond  tree,  "  you  are 
too  late ; "  scarlet  poppy,  consola- 
tion. At  least  such  was  the  hasty 
note  written  by  Guy  in  his  pocket- 
book. 


Chapter  XXXVin. 

A  PSOFES8IONAL   CONFIDENCE. 

The  orderly  notions  of  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son were  somewhat  discomposed  by 
the  visit  which  Mr.  Carrington  paid 
to  the  library  before  retiring  to  his 
own  apartments.  He  did  not  stay 
long.  His  new  bedroom  seemed 
less  favourable  to  sleep  than  did 
his  former  chamber,  for  he  rose 
looking  somewhat  haggard  and 
even  flushed.  So  much  so,  indeed, 
that  he  thought  he  would  take  a 
word  of  advice  from  Mr.  Parry. 
So  he  started  unusually  early,  and, 
without  having  partaken  of  much 
in  the  way  of  breakfast,  went  round 
by  that  gentleman's  house. 

Mr.  Pany  was  in  his  dressing- 
room,  which  opened  into  the  con- 
sulting room  beyond  the  surgery. 
Donoghue  returned,  "  If  yer  honor 
wouldn't  be  onpleased  to  go  into 
the  dhoctor's  dhressing-room  it's 
yer  time  ye'd  be  afther  saving." 
"  Come  in  by  all  means,"  said  the 
doctor.  One  half  of  his  face  was 
covered  with  a  fresh  white  lather. 
The  other  half  was  clean.  In  a 
few  strokes  the  equilibrium  was 
restored.  "What  is  it?"  said 
Mr.  Parry,  dragging  a  chair  close 
to  Guy,  and  sitting  down  in  his 
shirt  sleeves. 

"  I  am  not  quite  what  I  should 
be,"  said  Guy ;  "  I  thought  perhaps 
you  could  send  me  something  as  you 
did  before." 

Mr.  Parry  had  him  by  the  wrist. 
"  H'm,"  said  he, "  how's  the  tongue  ? 
Yes,  of  course  I  can  send  you  some- 
thing; but  that's  not  what  you 
came  to  me  for." 

"I  am  a  bad  diplomatist,"  said 
Guy. 

"'  That  does  not  follow,"  said  the 
other.  "  He  is  a  dolt  who  cannot 
tell  whether  a  patient  wants  him 
to  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,  or 
to  a  digestion  out  of  order." 

"  Mr.  Parry,"  said  Guy,  "  who— 
who  is  Mrs.  Clerk  ?" 
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"Ah!"  said  the  doctor,  looking 
^rave,  "thought  so;  but  it  is 
partly  my  own  fault.  My  dear 
Mr.  Carrington,  Mrs.  Clerk  is  a  very 
'Charming,  innocent  woman,  who  is, 
by  no  fault  of  her  own,  in  a 
thoroughly  false  position." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  it  is  ?" 
said  Guy,  looking  very  pale.  "  It  is 
not — not  mere  curiosity.  You  can 
trust  my  discretion." 

"  How  that  old  lady  can  reconcile 
it  to  her  conscience  to  hold  her 
tongue  as  she  does,  passes  my  com- 
prehension," said  the  doctor.  "  My 
dear  Mr.  Carrington,  if  I  speak  out 
to  you  it  is  onlv  as  a  professional 
man — in  confidence  between  ad- 
viser and  patient,  you  know — ^than 
which  nothing  is  more  sacred." 

"  You  may  trust  me,"  said  Guy. 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  "  it  is 
not  much  to  trust,  after  all — 
nothing  that  I  should  mind  if  it 
were  my  niece.  But  what  one  only 
learns  in  confidence  one  is  not  jus- 
tified in  repeating — except  for  ade- 
quate reasons. 

"  Qro  on,"  said  Guy. 

"Mrs.  Clerk,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  is  the  only  child  of  Philip  Satter- 
thwaite,  a  country   gentleman  of 

J;ood  property  —  a  Westmorland 
amily,  as  you  see  by  the  name. 
One  day  he  was  thrown  from  his 
horse  in  hunting,  and  so  much 
injured  that,  having  neglected — ^as 
men  always  do— to  make  his  will 
while  he  had  time,  he  only  had 
strength  for  a  few  words.  He  left 
everything  to  his  sister  Louisa, 
saying  that,  having  no  time  to 
make  proper  provisions,  he  en- 
trusted the  care  of  his  widow  and 
child  to  her  faithful  stewardship. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  wisest  thing  he 
'Could  have  done.  He  died  in  a  few 
hours,  and  his  wife,  a  lovely  woman, 
they  say,  was  so  affected  by  the 
shock  that  she  followed  him  very 
shortly  to  the  tomb.  Philippa  was 
about  fourteen  months  old,  and  fell 
to  the  sole  care  of  her  aunt.    Miss 


Satterthwaite  devoted  herself  to 
her  care,  and  refused  more  than 
one  very  eligible  offer  on  her  ac- 
count. Well,  the  time  came  on 
when  the  offers  came  to  the  niece, 
instead  of  to  the  aunt.  There  was 
a  very  clever  young  fellow— quite 
a  fascinating  sort  of  personage — 
who  besieged  her  ardently.  His 
father  was  a  solicitor,  in  enormous 
practice,  lived  in  great  state,  and 
was  thought  a  pattern  of  respect- 
ability. Young  Clerk  had  been  to 
Cambridge,  and  had  been  to  Paris, 
was  unusually  well-educated,  and — 
in  fact,  the  aunt  rather  urged  his 
sxdt,  and  they  were  married. 

"  They  had  hardly  got  home  before 
bad  news  arrived.  Mr.  Clerk,  the 
father,  was  suddenly  found  dead — 
not,  I  suppose,  altogether  of  old 
age.  Then  came  questions, 
troubles.  It  turned  out  that  he 
died  worth  considerably  less  than 
nothing. 

"  Young  Clerk  had  an  interview 
with  Miss  Satterthwaite.    No  one 
knew  exactly  what  passed ;  but  she 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
avoided  questions  as  to  Philippa's 
money  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to 
settle  it.    Blinked  the  Question  on 
purpose.    Then  he  triea  her — very 
civil,  very  kind;  found  that  she 
either  couldn't  or  wouldn't  fight 
her  aunt.    Then  he  went  to  Doc- 
tors'    Commons     examined      the 
will,   found    that    his    rich   wife, 
as     he    thought     her,    was    en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  aunt  with 
whom  he  had  quarrelled ;  wrote  a 
very  elegant  letter  to    say    that, ' 
unaer    such    distressing    circum- 
stances, duty  to  provide,  and  so  on, 
he  had  accepted  an  attach^ship  to 
the  Legation  at  Athens,  and  they 
never  set  eyes  on  him  since." 
"  Is  he  dead  ?  " 

"  They  don't  know.  The  old  lady 
was  so  cruelly  nettled  at  the  deser- 
tion of  her  niece,  and  so  blamed 
herself  for  having  advocated  the 
marriage,  that  no  one  dared  say  a 
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word  to  her  on  the  subject.  She 
would  never  hear  the  name  of  Clerk 
mentioned ;  it  was  almost  a  mono- 
mania. They  heard  of  him,  cir- 
cuitouslj,  once  or  twice;  but  he 
left  the  service,  and  has  not  been 
heard  of  since.'' 

"  And  she  ?  " 

"  She,  poor  young  thing,  left  all 
alone  in  liie  newly-furnished  house, 
could  do  nothing  but  send  his 
cursed  heathen  letter  to  her  aunt. 
Aunt  didn't  answer;  she  came 
quicker  than  a  letter  could  have 
done — came  in  two  cabs.  *  Pack  up 
your  mistress's  dresses,'  she  said  to 
her  maid, '  she  is  coming  home  with 
me  immediately.'  So  they  did,  and 
as  they  drove  off,  down  came  two 
men  with  high  noses  and  hooked 
sticks,  who  looked  curiously  at  the 
cabs." 

«  WeU  ?  " 

"Well — they  rang  at  the  bell, 
and,  in  short,  they  were  bailiffs — 
and  everything  was  swept  off." 

"  And  why  should  this  be  kept  a 
secret  ?  " 

"  I  have  told  you  why,"  said  Mr. 
Parry,  "  and  how  the  one  object  of 
Miss  Louisa  is  to  protect  Philippa. 
She  is  afraid  of  this  scamp's  turn- 
ing up  to  claim  her.  She  has  made, 
and  immade,  and  re-made,  and 
made  over  again,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  wills  with  the  idea  of  keeping 
things  out  of  his  grasp,  for,  of 
course,  it  is  only  the  money  that  he 
cares  for — and — and  I  think  that's 
all.  Take  the  draughts  I  send  ac- 
cording to  the  prescription." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Guy.  He 
thought  that  he  had  had  draughts 
enough. 

It  is  not  unfrequent  for  writers 
of  fiction  to  assume  a  power  such 
as  that  which  is  attributed  to 
superior  or  to  inferior  intelligences, 
of  reading  and  dissecting  the  un- 
uttered  thoughts  of  the  subjects 
of  their  narrative.  In  an  unpre- 
tending description  of  a  few  conse- 
cutive scenes  in  the  life  of  an  in- 


dividual, such  2s  is  attempted  in 
these  pages,  this  lofty  right  is  far 
from  being  claimed.  Yet,  partly 
from  the  light  thrown  on  the 
reasoning  and  the  resolves  of  the 
young  man  by  the  course  of  hia 
subsequent  conduct,  partly  from 
his  own  later  conversations  and 
confessions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  give* 
some  idea  of  Guy's  state  of  mind 
when  he  left  Mr.  Parry. 

His  first  impression  was  that  of 
profound,  hopeless,  unmitigated 
gloom.  The  eolden  bow  had 
eluded  his  touch  —  the  goddesa 
was  beyond  his  reach.  The  woman 
belonged  to  another.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  sense  of  strong,  vivid, 
burning  indignation.  To  desert 
her!  to  woo  her  gold — what  did 
that  wretch  mean?  He,  Guy, 
would  seize  the  first  opportunity  to 
pursue  him  whithersoever  he  had 
fled,  to  call  him  out  to  combat — ^to 
kill  him!  The  man  who  would 
never  shoot  a  bird  because  he 
liked  not  to  destroy  God's  creatures, 
the  man  who  gave  up  fishing  be- 
cause he  could  not  bear  to  fix  a 
hook  in  a  worm,  was  for  a  season 
thirsting  for  this  stranger's  blood 
— ready  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  it. 
Then  came  a  reflection  so  distinct 
and  separate  that  it  seemed  as 
though  it  had  come  from  another 
sphere — ^a  train  of  thought  at  the 
close  of  which,  though  she  had 
never  in  verv  deed  been  absent 
from  his  mind,  he  wondered  how  it 
was  that  he  had  forgotten  Philippa 
for  so  long  an  interval.  He  thought 
how  profound  was  that  wisdom 
that  inserted  the  canon  against 
murder  between  that  which  teachea 
reverence  for  parents  and  that 
which  teaches  reverence  for  the 
sanctity  of  the  domestic  hearth  of 
our  neighbour.  His  mother's  son 
could  not  seek  his  foe  in  wager  of 
battle.  Would  a  hand  smokins  in 
the  blood  of  the  first  man  who  had 
whispered  to  her  of  love  be  one 
worthy  to  offer  Philippa  ? 
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After  a  time  his  Ihoughts  became 
more  calm.  She  did  not  yiew  him 
with  dislike,  or  even  with  absolute 
indifference,  or  she  would  not  have 
given  him  a  spray  of  the  tree 
whence  was  taken  the  rod  that 
budded  with  divine  hope  and  pro- 
mise. And  if  he  had  not  been  too 
late  —  if  inexorable  fate  should 
change — what  then;  was  not  the 
mere  intimation  almost  a  promise  ? 
It  was  circtimstances  that  were 
against  him,  not  the  woman's 
Jieart. 

His  future  conduct,  then,  was 
clear.  He  must  be  silent,  watch- 
ful, unpresuming.  He  would  seek 
consolation,  not  in  other  society, 
but  in  blameless  and  careful  culti- 
vation of  such  occasions  as  might 
afford  him  a  glimpse  or  a  word  of 
Philippa.  He  would  show  that  he, 
too,  had  patience,  constancy,  irre- 
vocable resolve.  Even  had  he  not 
come  distinctly  to  this  conclusion, 
which  must  have  been  that  of  a 
wise  man,  whether  he  were  good  or 
bad,  his  conduct  would  naturally 
have  been  so  guided.  For  there 
was  a  sort  of  icy  cloak  which 
Thilippa  knew  how  to  draw  around 
her,  which  had  the  effect  either  of 
chilling  any  advance  beyond  the 
calmest  tone  of  friendship,  or  of 
stimulating  the  energy  of  despair. 
Guy  had  not  come  to  the  latter. 
It  is  probable  that  a  man  of  chi- 
valrous temperament,  carefully  and 
delicately  trained,  never  yet  spoke 
io  a  woman  of  love  unless  in  the 
first  instance  he  were  either  sur- 
prised into  so  doing,  as  was  Paolo 
di  Eimini,  or  had  received  some 
faint  encouragement  or  some  saucy 
challenge.  It  may  be  said  without 
doubt  that  such  is  the  case  when 
there  could  be  anv  question  as  to 
the  propriety  of  so  speaking. 
Grtlfiually,  therefore,  as  opportuni- 
ties occurred,  Guy  became  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  safe  and  confi- 
dential friend,  especially  by  Miss 
Satterthwaite,  who  had  always  felt 


an  interest  in  the  young  man  who 
had  been,  as  she  expressed  it, 
thrown  like  a  falling  star  under  her 
laurels. 


Chapteb  XXXIX. 

PBIMBOSE    KID   GLOVES. 

In  no  human  bosom  did  the 
arrival  of  Lady  Prances  Plumville 
at  Plumville  Park  excite  a  more 
vivid  interest  than  in  that  of  Mr. 
MacAndrew.  That  gentleman, 
much  as  he  undervalued,  or  seemed 
to  undervalue,  many  people  and 
many  things,  had  a  persistent 
respect  for  one  interesting  indi- 
vidual. He  believed  in  Mr.  Alex- 
ander MacAndrew — believed  with 
a  firm  and  rooted  credence.  If  at 
any  time  a  doubt  crossed  his  mind 
— ^for  even  he  was  but  mortal,  and 
thus  subject  to  weakness — ^he  in- 
flicted a  suitable  penance  for  the 
offence  on  the  first  subordinate 
who  came  within  his  reach. 

Together  with  his  only  belief, 
Mr.  MacAndrew  was  ambitious.  If 
we  do  not  say  boundlessly  am- 
bitious, it  is  because  the  expression 
is  a  pleonasm.  All  ambition  is 
bouncQess.  Modest  at  first,  it 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  on;  and 
&e  attainment  of  each  new  sum- 
mit, which,  when  seen  from  below, 
appeared  to  be  almost  lost  in  the 
Clouds,  only  serves  to  extend  the 
range  of  vision,  and  to  show  fresh 
ascents  and  summits  new. 

It  had  long  been  the  extreme 
and  utmost  pinnacle  of  the  ambi- 
tion of  Mr.  MacAndrew  to  obtain 
the  right  to  make  use  of  the  signa- 
nature,  "  Robt,  Plumville  and 
Co. " — not  with  a"  p.p.  Alex.  Mac- 
Andrew,"  but  pure  and  simple. 
Shortly  before  Sir  Robert's  de- 
cease, and  when  the  keenly  balancing 
mind  of  that  experienced  man  of 
business  became  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  his  rapidly  in- 
creasing infirmity  and  chronic 
state  of  irritation  interfered  with 
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his  own  contimied  direction  of  the 
manifold  strings  and  wires  that 
held  together  the  great  fabric  of 
the  business,  this  ambition  had 
been  realised.  The  sole  manage- 
ment of  the  works,  of  the  corre- 
spondence, and  of  the  finances, 
had  been  the  next  aim,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  third  item,  had 
been  pretty  fully  grasped.  Then 
came  the  idea,  "  Why  sign  a 
name  in  which  one's  own  was 
merged?  Why  not  Plumville, 
MacAndrew,  and  Co.?  Why  not 
MacAndrew  and  Co.  ?  Why  not 
Sir  Alexander  MacAndrew  and 
Co.?  Why  should  not  the  alias 
of  Co.  be  Lady  Frances  Mac- 
Andrew  ? 

This  goodly  and  symmetric 
Spanish  castle,  long  rearing  and 
gaining  substance  in  the  regions  of 
doudlajid,  seemed  as  though  it  was 
now  suddenly  provided  with  a 
terrestrial  basis.  Nothing  like 
striking  while  the  iron  is  hot,  was 
the  natural  and  appropriate  reflec- 
tion of  the  manager  of  the  Plum- 
ville works.  On  the  morning  fol- 
lowing the  arrival  of  the  infant 
baronet  and  his  mother  at  the 
family  seat,  Mr.  MacAndrew,  there- 
fore, put  on  his  Simday  clothes. 
He  drove  through  the  town,  where 
he  purchased  a  new  hat  and  gloves, 
and  he  arrived  at  the  works  half 
an  hour  late  in  consequence. 

Mr.  MacAndrew  was  so  gracious 
that  morning  that  any  person  who 
had  borne  in  mind  the  old  observa- 
tion that  a  sudden  change  of 
manners  was  an  ordinary  omen  or 
precursor  of  a  sudden  change  of 
fortune,  for  good  or  for  evil,  and, 
considering  the  shadowy  nature  of 
human  happiness,  most  probably 
for  the  latter,  would  have  been 
alarmed  on  his  account.  He 
hardly  "  blew  up "  anybody ;  he 
said,  '^  Mr.  Carrington  will  deal 
with  this,"  to  nearly  half  of  his 
letters ;  he  dictated  the  replies  to 
the  others  quietly  in  his  own  room, 


employing  only'  two  amanuenses 
at  a  time ;  and  he  made  Strieker, 
the  foreman  of  smiths,  happy  by 
allowing  him  to  have  the  new 
tuyeres  put  in  on  the  very  next 
Mondav,  the  fires  being  left 
imkindled  for  the  purpose. 

When  twelve  o'clock  arrived, 
Mr.  MacAndrew  issued  several 
orders,  and  made  several  appoint- 
ments with  his  myrmidons,  for 
hours  running  on  from  half -past 
one  to  half-past  two  precisely. 
The  manager  was  possessed  with 
the  idea  that,  as  when  the  cat  is 
out  the  mice  play,  his  abscAce  from 
the  works  was  attended  by  all  the 
evils  of  a  veritable  Saturnalia. 
The  idea  was  erroneous,  but  was- 
so  stedfastly  acted  on  by  its  holder 
that  Dodder  always  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  chief  was  about 
to  take  a  brief  holiday  whenever 
he  was  unusually  insistent  on  the 
punctuality  with  which  an  after- 
noon rendezvous  should  be  kept  by 
anyone  who,  at  all  times,  wa& 
within  reach  of  a  summons  front 
the  coatless  Jones. 

Mr.MacAndrew's  Sunday  clothes 
were  a  dress  coat  and  trousers  of 
glossy  black  cloth,  shoes,  and  a  black 
satin  vest.  He  had  replaced  his  usual 
muslin  necktie  by  one  of  black  silk. 
The  hat  of  the  period  was  a 
ponderous  cylinder,  rising  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  head  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  with  a  flat,  wide 
brim.  Although  the  limits  within 
which  the  fashion  of  the  English 
national  head-gear  has  oscillated 
during  the  present  century  are 
narrow,  yet  the  movement  has  been 
such  that  an  educated  hatter  could, 
no  doubt,  assign  any  ancient  head- 
piece to  its  actual  year  of  manufac- 
ture. The  fashionable  fprm  ha& 
varied  from  the  bell-shaped  or 
wide-crowned  to  the  truncated 
cone  or  sugar-loaf.  The  perpen- 
dicular, or  the  chimney-pot,  inter- 
mediate between  the  two,  waa 
believed    in  in    1852.     Mr    Mac- 
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Andrew  had  selected  one  with  an 
unusually  wide  brim,  smartly 
turned  up. 

There  had  been  more  difficulty 
about  the  gloves.  Of  course  they 
were  of  a  brilliant  primrose  kid — 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
mention  ;  but,  as  the  fingers  of  Mr. 
MacAndrew  were  short  and  fat, 
and  as  the  gloves  which  Mr. 
Greenish  professed  to  have  direct 
from  "  Hoobie  Gant "  were  of  ilie 
ordinary  elongated  French  pattern, 
difficulties  arose  as  to  a  fit.  When 
this  was  effected,  there  thus 
appeared  a  flattened  prolongation 
at  the  end  of  each  nnger,  some- 
thing like  the  honorary  nail  culti- 
vated by  the  Chinese. 

Thus  attired,  the  acting  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Sir  Eobert  Plumville 
and  Co.  drove  boldly  up  to  the 
grand  entrance  of  the  Hall  shortly 
after  one  p.m.,  and  inquired,  with 
rather  less  than  his  usual  aplomb, 
if  her  leddyship  was  in. 

James  of  the  keyhole  had  not 
yet  rejoined  his  chief.  James  (late 
Jeremiah)  was  therefore  still  acting 
as  porter.  He  was  taken  some- 
what aback  at  the  unexpected  visit 
of  Mr.  MacAndrew,  who  had  never 
come  to  that  door  before,  and 
glanced  for  aid  and  direction  to 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  whose  stately 
figure  bore  down  opportunely  for 
his  relief. 

"Her  ladyship  has  come  into 
residence  at  the  Park,"  said  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  after  exacting  a  repe- 
tition of  the  question.  "I  will 
inquire  whether  my  lady  is  at 
liberty  to  see  anyone.  What 
name  ?  " 

"  Mr.  MacAndrew,  of  the  firm  of 
Sir  Eobert  Plumville  and  Co., 
Lady  Frances's  partner,"  said  Mr. 
MacAndrew,  for  he  thought  none 
of  your  nonsense,  my  fine  fellow. 

Lady  Frances  was  in  the  smaller 
drawing-room  when  Wilkinson 
entered,  looking  more  as  if  he  had 
been  guilty  of  some  delinquency 


himself  than  as  enjoying  his  usual 
serenity. 

"  There  is  a  gentleman  inquiring 
for  your  ladyship,"  said  he ;  "  one 
Mr.  MacAndrew." 

The  little  train  of  thought  that 
ran  down  in  Lady  Frances's  mind 
at  the  announcement  ended  in  the 
resolution,  better  see  him  at  once 
and  get  rid  of  him  for  altogether. 

"Show  Mr.  MacAndrew  in. 
Bemain  in  the  next  room,  Wilkin- 
son." 

"  Her  ladyship  can  see  you,  sir," 
said  Wilkinson,  with  ever  so  little 
an  emphasis  on  the  "can."  "  This 
way,  if  you  please."  So  he  led  him 
through  the  hall  and  through  the 
state  drawing-room,  and  opening 
the  folding  door — not  a  deux 
hoMans,  however — said,  "  Mr.  Mac- 
Andrew." 

Now,  during  this  interval  of 
time,  two  unexpected  difficulties 
had  occurred  to  perplex  the  adven- 
turous manager.  First,  what 
should  he  do  withhishat  ?  Secondly, 
what  should  he  do  with  his  gloves  ? 
Should  he  take  the  latter  off  ?  The 
right  hand  one,  he  thought  he  would, 
when  he  shook  hands  with  Lady 
Frances.  Not  having  fully  resolved 
the  difficulty  when  Wilkinson  came 
to  fetch  him,  he  followed  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand  and  his  gloves  on. 
Great  difficulties  for  the  most  part 
solve  themselves  if  you  give  them 
time.      The    difficulty    as    to  the 

f loved     or    ungloved     salutation 
id  so.  . 

"Gk)od  morning,  Lady  Plum- 
ville, delighted  to  see  your  leddi- 
ship  looking  so  well,"  said  the 
manager,  advancing  with  a  smile 
and  a  bow. 

"  Gk>od  morning,  Mr.  MacAn- 
drew.— Wilkinson,  place  a  chair  for 
Mr.  MacAndrew,"  said  her  lady- 
ship, with  a  slight  indication  of 
her  finger.  The  chair  was  placed 
at  an  awful  distance,  and  Mr. 
Wilkinson  rectified  the  perpendicu- 
larity of  a  fold  in  one  of  the  win- 
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dow  curtaius  before  he  left    the 
room. 

Lady  Francee's  manner  may  be 
described  as  being,  like  the  Plnm- 
ville  arms,  quarterly,  with  an 
escutcheon,  not  of  pretence,  but 
of  dominion,  over  all.  Only  she 
did  not  quarter  Smithers  and 
Baker.  First  was  the  ordinary 
easy  indifference  of  a  fashionable 
woman ;  second  waa  an  air  of  ex- 
treme and  blighting  hauteur,  which 
befitted  the  name  Plumville ;  third 
was  a  glow  of  marked  and  indig- 
nant anger,  which  betrayed  the  old 
Barton  de  Eaville  blood.  A  man 
who  had  been  as  good  a  judge  of 
human  nature  and  of  the  mode  of 
operating  on  its  infirmities,  as 
was  the  director  gerant  of  the 
Bank  of  Athens,  would  have  re- 
joiced when  this  mood  was  attained, 
for  it  was  almost  invariably  fol- 
lowed by  a  sort  of  chivalrous 
reaction  in  favour  of  the  objects 
of  the  anger,  if,  that  is,  they 
were  properly  frightened.  But 
fourth,  beyond  the  stage  of 
anger,  was  that  of  extreme  and 
almost  affectionate  courtesy,  still 
dignified,  of  course,  but  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  consideration.  Let  those 
beware  who  attained  to  this  stage ; 
for  then  rushed  to  the  heart  the 
Branksea  blood.  Lady  Frances's 
face  bore  a  strong  likeness  to  that 
of  her  handsome  half-brother, 
Lord  Wil^d,  at  these  times. 

"To  what  am  I  indebted  for 
this  visit  ?  "  said  Lady  Frances,  in- 
differently, 

"  Only  heard  of  your  leddiship's 
arrival  last  night,  most  unex- 
pectedly," said  the  manager. 
"  Thought  you'd  be  tired  with  tra- 
velling— came  up  the  moment  I 
could  leave  the  Works  to— to  pay 
my  respects,"  explained  Sir. 
MacAndi^w. 

Lady  Frances  said  nothing  to 
help  him. 

"  Hope  our  young  partner  is  as 
well  as  your  leddiship  looks  your- 


self,   my    leddy,"   continued    the 
visitor. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  " 

"Your  leddiship's  babby,  the 
little  baronet — I  hope  he's  very 
weU." 

"  Sir  Kobert's  health  is  a  subject 
of  much  uneasiness." 

"  Very  sorry  to  hear  it — ^very 
sorry ;  thought  your  leddiship 
looked  a  bit  fidgetted — mothers  are 
apt  to  be  so  when  they've  only  one 
child.  Don't  mind  so  much  when 
they  have  two  or  three  coming  on 
one  after  another,"  said  the 
manager,  with  a  pre-arranged  effort 
to  open  his  first  parallel. 

"  Do  they  not  ?  I  should  have 
thought  otherwise,"  replied  Lady 
Frances, 

"That's  what  I  find  to  be 
pretty  much  the  case  as  far  as  I 
know,"  replied  Mr.  MacAndrew, 
getting  a  little  more  under-weigh. 
"  It's  what  I  say  to  my  sister,  Mrs. 
'Kirk ;  she  has  seven,  and  expects 
another." 

Lady  Frances  was  again  silent. 
She  had  entered  on  the  second 
quarter. 

"But  that's  neither  here  nor 
there,"  pursued  the  manager. 
"  Shall  like  to  know  if  you  would 
wish  to  look  through  the  books  at 
all — can  bring  them  up  here  if  you 
think  proper.  Not  such  a  good 
account  to  show  as  last  year, 
though." 

"  Not  as  last  year  ?" 

"  No,  my  leddy,  nor  as  the  year 
before.  Sorry  to  say  there's  a  real 
falling  off — not  peculiar  to  us,  far 
from  it — general  in  the  trade.  The 
fact  is,  these  helpless  foreigners  are 
conspiring  to  undersell  us." 

"  Foreigners  are  conspiring?  How 
remarkable !" 

"  Of  course  it  can't  last,  jon 
know  ;  must  all  come  out  of  capital. 
Sure  to  ruin  them.  But  the  fact 
is  they  do  so  just  now.  Not  taken 
a  single  foreign  order  for  three 
months.     Why,    the    year  before 
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last  I  sold  a  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  rails  by  this  time  to  France  and 
to  Booshia.*' 

"  You  sold  rails  to  Prance  and  to 
Eussia  ?" 

"'Deed  we  did,  my  leddy — and 
now,  positively,  I've  had  to  tender 
^t  prices  that  leave  a  margin  of 
only  five  per  cent,  to  keep  the 
works  going.  Think  of  that,  my 
leddy." 

"  Five  per  cent,  to  keep  the 
works  going." 

"  Yes,  not  on  all  you  know,  but 
on  some.  Why,  if  we  were  drove 
to  that,  we  shouldn't  be  clearing 
above  twenty  thousand  a  year ;  not 
above  twenty  thousand  a  year,  my 
leddy,  to  divide  between  you  and 
me  and  the  little  one." 

"  Only  twenty  thousand  a  year. 
It  is  a  matter  of  account,  is  it  not  P 
I  am  not  partial  to  accounts." 

"Twenty  instead  of  eighty — 
that's  what  it  is,  my  leddy.  I  am 
sure  that  I  do  all  that  man  can 
do." 

"  All  that  man  can  do — ^that  is 
■encouraging." 

"  Yes,  considering  the  small  in- 
terest that  I  have  in  the  concern. 
One  must  look  to  one's  own  in- 
terest, you  know;  the  man  who 
does  not  is  not  fit  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  interests  of  others,  you 
know,  my  leddy." 

"Not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  interests  of  others.  No,  I 
should  think  not." 

"Not  but  that  I  care  more 
for  yours  than  I  do  for  my  own, 
Lady  Frances.  Upon  my  life 
I  do,  a  deal  more.  Now,  if  we 
<K)uld  combine  our  mutual  inte- 
rests a  little  closer  —  combine 
-everything  "  —  and  the  manager 
looked  very  meaningly  at  Lady 
Frances. 

"  Will  vou  oblige  me  by  ringing 
the  bell,  Mr.  MacAndrew.*  There 
is  the  handle." 

"  Combine  everything,  all  our 
interests,  a  little  closer,"  pursued 


the  manager,  obediently  giving  a 
hearty  puU  without  pausing  in  his 
career.     "  Ah,  Leddy  Frances  " — 

But  here  Mr.  Wilkinson  entered, 
gliding  into  the  room  like  a 
shadow,  so  that  the  manager 
almost  started  to  see  a  tall  figure 
interposed  between  himself  and 
the  mistress  of  the  mansion. 

"  Accompany  Mr.  MacAndrew 
to  his  carriage,  Wilkinson,"  said 
Lady  Frances.  "  Any  further  in- 
formation, sir,  you  wiU  oblige  me 
by  communicating  to  Mr.  Pierce — 
to  Mr.  Pierce  or  Mr.  Carrington. 
Do  not  give  yourself  the  trouble  of 
coming  this  distance  again.  I  wish 
you  good  day." 

"Oh,  it  is  of  no  consequence, 
none  at  all,"  said  the  manager,  put 
on  his  mettle  by  Wilkinson's  pre- 
sence. "  Pray  don't  mention  it. 
Good  day,  Leddy  Frances  Plum- 
ville,  good  day.  Glad  to  have  seen 
your  leddyship  looking  so  —  so 
juvenile.     Good  day." 

"  The  scraggy,  raw  -  boned 
gawky,"  said  the  manager  to  him- 
self.  "I'll  make  her  pay  for  it 
before  I've  done." 

"  Wilkinson — "  said  her  ladyship, 
as  that  domestic  returned  to 
smooth  the  refractory  curtain  fold, 
after  conmiitting  the  eliminated 
manager  to  the  care  of  James, 
with  the  order,  "  See  Mr.  Mac- 
Andrew  into  his  phaeton." 

"  My  lady." 

"  Do  not  allow  that  person  to  be 
admitted  again." 

"I  will  ,  give  orders  to  that 
effect  immediately,  my  lady,"  said 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  quite  lighting  up. 

Mr.  MacAndrew  was  a  man  of 
prompt  resource.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  what  to  do  before  his 
cob  had  reached  the  Lodge.  "  Drive 
to  Spilsbury's,"  said  he — "  the 
house,  not  the  brewery," 

"  For,"  he  ruminated  with  him- 
self, "now  it's  war,  not  alliance, 
with  Lady  Frances.  That's  clear. 
Martha    Spilsbury — well,  I  think 
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she's  taller,  and  she  must  be 
younger.  If  she's  not  quite  so 
good-looking,  she's  incomparably 
better-mannered  and  pleasanter. 
And  she  has  a  tidy  little  fortune 
of  her  own — two-fifths  of  the 
brewery,  I  think,  and  something  in 
land.  And  it's  only  letting  *  Spils- 
bury's  Entire  *  into  the  Works,  and 
they'll  be  glad  to  see  her  Mrs. 
MacAndrew.  I'll  go  and  ask  her 
straight  off."  And  he  thought 
that,  after  all,  his  primrose- 
coloured  gloves  might  not  have 
been  bought  in  vain.  "  She  always 
wears  a  good  rich  silk  or  satin, 
too,"  thought  he, "  not  that  frippery 
muslin,  as  dowdy  as  a  servant 
girl." 


Ghapteb  XL. 

▲   CHARGE  OF   POACHIlj^O. 

"Mr.  Curatb,"  called  out  Mr. 
Parry,  bringing  Trump  to  a  sudden 
stop  close  to  that  gentleman's  side 
as  he  strode  along  the  footpath, 
**  I  have  a  crow  to  pick  with  you." 

'*As  to  what,"  said  the  curate, 
facing  round,  "  eh  ?  Good  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Parry." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  "  I  have. 
I  have  heard,  on  very  good  autho- 
rity, that  you  have  been  poaching, 
poaching  on  my  premises." 

"You  have  reason  to  misdoubt 
vour  authority  then.  I  have  not 
nandled  either  a  rod  or  a  gun  since 
I  came  to  Brierley." 

"You  will  not  get  off  in  that 
way.  Do  you  not  know  that  there 
is  a  certain  line  of  demarcation — 
that  the  glebe  has  its  limits?" 

"  Eeally  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  matter  to  which  you  refer." 

"  You  have  not ;  well,  it  is  your 
fault  if  you  make  me  speak  plain. 
Is  there  not  a  natural  limit,  one 
pointed  out  by  an  authority  we  all 
respect,  between  our  respective  pro- 
vinces, that  of  soul  curer  and  body 
curer  ?" 

"  I  partly  comprehend  your  jest," 


said  the  curate,  relaxing  into  a 
smile ;  "  you  are  disposed  to  be 
facetious,  is  it  not  P" 

"  You  admit,  then,  that  the  care 
of  the  health  and  good  looks  of  all 
the  pretty  girls  in  my  beat  apper- 
tains to  me,"  said  the  doctor,  "  and 
yet,  contrary  to  the  statute  in  that 
case  made  and  provided,  you  have 
been  wilfully  attempting  to  divert 
one  of  them  to  your  own  exclusive 
use,  profit,  and  advantage.    Hey  ?" 

"  I  must  confess  to  something  of 
the  sort,"  said  the  curate. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Parry,  changing 
his  tone,  "  I  give  you  joy,  both  of 
you,  and  I  think  you'll  have  it.  If 
the  old  people's  prayers  go  for  any- 
thing, you  will.  So  you  are  to 
have  the  parsonage  P" 

"Lady  Frances  has  been  truly 
considerate,"  said  the  curate,  "  and 
ordered  its  most  rapid  completion 
for — for  us." 

"  And  when  is  the  day  P" 

"  It  is  not  positively  appointed," 
replied  Mr.  Eeredos.  "  It  has  been 
delayed  by  the  question  of  resi- 
dence, but  I  hope  within  a  few 
weeks." 

"  Who  gives  the  bride  away  P" 

"Her  uncle.  Dr.  Penrose,  gout 
permitting,"  quoth  the  curate. 

"Right,  quite  right,"  said  the 
other,  "  I  hope  you  will  bid  me  to 
the  wedding." 

"It  is  for  Mrs.  Penrose  to  ask 
the  communi — the  guests,"  said 
Mr.  Beredos.  "But  surely  you 
will  be  a  welcome  one." 

"  I  shall  be  welcome  at  the  par- 
sonage within  the  twelvemonth,  I 
don't  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Parry. 
"  People  always  seem  much  more 
grateful  for  my  first  professional 
visit  than  for  the  subsequent  ones. 
However,  that  is  not  what  I  stopped 
to  say.  Have  you  seen  tkdj 
Frances  ?" 

"  I  was  but  even  now  on  my  way 
to  the  hall." 

"  Don't  let  me  detain  you ;  and 
mind,  I  give  no  opinion,  none  what- 
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ever;  but  when  you  see  three 
medical  men  called  in  to  consult 
over  one  little  patient  of  three 
years  old,  why,  your  own  experience 
must  tell  you  the  case  is  likely  to 
be  doubtful." 

"  Ah !  "  said  the  curate,  "  I  had 
not  heard  of  that." 

"You  hear  nothing  now,"  said 
the  other.  "  You  only  reflect,  and 
if  your  reflection  prompts  you  to 
say  a  word  to  Lady  Frances,  I  think 
it  may  be  a  kindness.  Good  bye." 
And  Trump's  feet  devoured  the 
smooth  turnpike  road. 

Mr.  Eeredos's  joyous  and  elastic 
stride  were  rather  tempered  by 
that  interview.  He  was  readily 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  Lady 
Frances,  for  it  was  quite  proper 
that  the  clergyman  should  call. 
Her  Ladyship  was  therefore  more 
than  usually  gracious. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Beredos,  will 
you  sit  here  ?  "  and  the  place  indi- 
cated wafi  near  her  writing  table. 

"I  wished  in  the  first  instance. 
Lady  Frances,  to  express  mv  most 
grateful  sense  of  your  kindness — 
our  most  grateful  sense — in  respect 
of  the  orders  which  you  have  given 
as  to  the  parsonage." 

"  As  to  the  parsonage,"  said 
Lady  Frances,  "it is  nothing  but 
what  is  proper.  As  Dr.  Splatt 
was  so  comfortably  settled  it  seemed 
hardly  necessary  to  hasten  the 
building ;  but  when  I  found  that 
there  was  a  prospect  of  a  proper 
tenant,  it  was  due  to  everyone  to 
lose  no  further  time.  I  hope  you 
will  be  happy  there." 

"  As  far  as  situation,  and  pros- 
pect,, and  internal  convenience,  go," 
said  the  clergyman,  "  I  think  there 
is  nothing  left  to  desire ;  and  I  am 
thankful  to  say.  Lady  Frances,  that 
I  have  a  still  more  abiding  and  more 
present  source  of  happiness.  God 
hath  been  very  gracious." 

"  Very  gracious,"  said  Lady 
Frances  absently. 

"And  I  trust,"   continued   the 


curate,  "  that  the  case  of  another 
great  lad?  who  dwelt  among  her 
own  people,  and  who  needed  not 
that  the  prophet  should  speak  for 
her  to  the  king  or  to  the  captain  of 
the  host,  may  be  your  own.  Truly 
the  Brierley  Parsonage  is  as  superior 
to  the  little  chamber  on  the  wall, 
with  a  bed  and  a  table  and  a  stool 
and  a  candlestick,  as  is  an  humble 
curate  inferior  to  a  great  prophet. 
Yet  we  are  encouraged  to  pray  for 
others  by  the  very  word  that  teaches 
us  that  Elias  was  a  man  subject  to 
like  passions  as  we  are." 

"  Li  that  case,"  said  Lady 
Frances,  "  let  me  be  remembered 
when  you  offer  up  prayers  for  the 
fatherless  children  and  widows,  and 
all  that  are  desolate  and  op- 
pressed." 

"  Not  oppressed.  Lady  Frances," 

"  Oppressed  by  ilieir  own 
thoughts  —  desolate  amid  all  the 
desolation  of  heartless  pomp,"  said 
she,  as  if  speaking  to  herself. 

"  I  am  not  of  those  who  teach 
that  heaven  is  to  be  purchased  by 
good  works,"  said  Mr.  Beredos. 
"  But  I  do  hold  that  for  the  most 
part  they  yield  on  earth  not  only  a^ 
grateful  odour  but  often  a  natural 
fruit.  And  even  that  plaintive  cry 
of  the  Litany  may  be  thought, 
perchance,  to  be  more  audible  above, 
when  it  is  uttered  in  a  house  built 
for  God's  service  by  her  who  asks 
for  its  intercession,  and  in  the  voice 
of  one  whom,  even  in  her  time  of 
desolation,  she  has  not  forgotten  to 
serve." 

"Lideed,  I  do  need  it,"  said 
Lady  Frances.  "  I  never  said  so 
much  to  anyone  before," 

"  Having  allowed  me  to  say  thus- 
much,"  said  the  curate, "  permit  me 
one  word  more — partly  in  the 
manner  of  an  apology.  I  so  un- 
questioningly  held,  and  so  con- 
tinually insisted  on,  the  doctrine  of 
the  celibate,  that  now  that  I  have 
received,  as  I  trust,  further  light  on 
the    subject,    I     am    anxious    to 
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counteract  any  evil  results  of  my 
former  teaching." 

Lady  Frances  made  a  signal  of 
attention. 

"  God*s  world,"  said  the  curate, 
^'  did  indeed  appear  to  me,  as  I  have 
heard  that  the  lovely  plain  of 
Sorrento  doth  appear  after  the 
eruption  of  the  crater  of  Ve- 
suvius, invested  with  a  grey  and 
sombre  uniformity  of  hues.  But 
Bince  I  have  learned  that  it  was  of 
His  ordinance  that  the  man  should 
not  be  without  the  woman,  nor  the 
woman  without  the  man,  but  that 
both  should  be  fellow-helpers, 
walking  together  in  the  light  of 
love  here,  towards  a  brighter  light 
and  a  purer  love  hereafter;  that 
Aspect  has  suffered  a  sudden  and 
glorious  transformation.  Earth 
now  laughs  to  me  in  her  vest  of 
emerald  green,  imder  the  blue 
canopv  of  heaven,  sparkling  with 
countless  flowers ;  and  the  voice  of 
the  Maker  sounds,  as  among  the 
trees  of  the  garden.  My  children, 
be  happy,  for  I  am  happy." 

A  sigh  came  from  Lady  Frances. 

"While  thus,"  pursued  the 
curate,  "  it  is  in  better  hands  than 
our  own  that  lie  the  issues  of  life 
and  death,  let  us  remember  who  it 
was  that  said,  *  I  shall  go  to  him, 
but  he  will  not  return  to  me.'  And 
he  was  comforted  in  his  affliction  ; 
iind  of  his  comfort  sprang  one 
whom  the  Lord  loved — even  he  who 
builded  that  magnificent  temple. 
Lady  Frances,  the  land  lies  before 
you,  and  whatever  be  the  cause  of 
this  your  present  affliction,  it  would 
gladden  the  venerable  eyes  of  your 
noble  grandfather  to  think  that  the 
long  line  of  Barton  de  Baville 
would  not  close  with  your  ladyship." 

Lady  Frances  remained  long 
silent — silent,  pale,  and  pondering. 
Then  she  stretched  forth  her  hand 
to  Mr.  Eeredos.  "  I  thank  you,  sir, 
for  what  you  have  said  this  evening 
to  me.  I  promise  you  to  think  of 
it.    It  is  but  rarely  that  I  have 


made  such  a  promise,  and  never, 
I  think,  without  having  had  cause 
to  regret  so  doing  ;  but  I  wiU.  I 
thank  you,  because  at  all  events 
your  advice  is  unselfish." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  curate,  "  I  can 
hardly  so  esteem  it." 

"  Not  so  esteem  it  ?"  said  Lady 
Frances,  with  a  sudden  flush  of 
anger  on  her  brow. 

"  Hardly  so,"  replied  Mr.  Rere- 
dos.  "  In  fact,  there  has  been 
pressing  on  my  mind  the  sense  of 
duty  so  to  speak,  and  he  who  doth 
what  he  thinks  to  be  his  duty 
merely  by  an  effort,  and  not  as  a 
freewill  offering,  hath  in  him 
much  which  centres  in  self;  and, 
secondly,  as  there  is  a  quality 
that  blesseth  him  that  gives  and 
him  that  takes,  so  doth  the 
joy  that  a  man  feels  in  looking 
forward  to  a  happy  union  with  one 
he  loves,  impel  him,  of  its  very 
exuberance,  to  seek  to  induce 
others  to  derive  the  like  content- 
ment. As  God's  service  is  perfect 
freedom,  so  hath  He  taught  us  in 
His  ancient  law  that  it  is  the  music 
of  happy  and  grateful  hearts  that 
is  most  acceptable  in  his  wor- 
shippers." 

"Mr.  Reredos,"  said  Lady 
Frances,  "  I  thank  you.  I  have 
only  now  to  add  that  if  T  be  living 
when  Dr.  Splatt — when  Brierley 
should  become  vacant,  it  will  be 
onlv  at  your  own  desire  that  you 
will  ever  leave  the  parsonage.  Now 
I  wish  you  good  day." 


Ghaptbb  XLI. 
a  cgnsultatign. 

If  Doctor  Gordon  had  acquired 
nothing  else  from  his  practice  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  he  had,  at 
all  events,  acquired  the  courtly 
virtue  of  punctuality,  the  polite- 
ness of  sovereigns'  The  great 
turret  clock  of  Pliunville  Hall  had 
just  emitted  the  last  of  those  harsh 
and  vague  notes  by  which  it  signi- 
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fied  the  hour  of  eleven,  when  the  pill- 
box of  Dr.  Gordon,  with  its  two 
tall  iron-grey  horses,  stopped  at 
the  flight  of  steps.  And  the  tall 
unbent  form  of  the  white-haired 
old  physician,  who  still  retained 
the  traditional  gold-headed  cane 
worn  by  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father (for  he  was  the  third  Dr. 
Gordon  in  direct  descent),  had 
scarcely  disappeared  within  the 
doorway,  before  Trump  was  seen 
speeding  over  the  green,  and  his 
master,  in  a  few  minutes,  joined 
the  two  physicians  in  the  library. 

**  I  will  wait  for  you  here,  Dr. 
Gordon,"  said  Dr.  Vesper.  "  Three 
of  us  at  a  time  may  be  too  much 
for  the  nerves  of  the  infant."  The 
two  "  local  people,"  therefore,  pro- 
ceeded alone  to  the  apartment  used 
as  the  nursery. 

Sir  Eobert  Branksea  Barton 
Plumville,  then  in  the  third  year  of 
his  age,  greeted  the  venerable  form 
and  gold  spectacles  of  Dr.  Gordon 
as  he  advanced  to  his  side,  with  a 
fierce  and  angry  howl.  After  a 
time  the  first  outburst  subsided 
into  a  low,  prolonged,  and  malig- 
nant yell,  blended  with  symptoms 
of  renewed  intensity  at  each  fresh 
attempt  of  the  physician  to  soothe 
or  to  observe  him. 

"  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  speak 
with  me  a  minute.  Dr.  Gordon," 
said  Mr.  Parry,  from  the  ante-room. 
The  doctor  obeyed  the  summons. 

In  another  minute  Mr.  Parry 
sauntered  into  the  room,  and,  with- 
out looking  at  the  child,  paused 
before  a  window.  '^  How  fast  that 
cat  runs !"  said  he.  "  Did  you  see 
that  cat,  nurse  ?"  and  he  winked  at 
Dobbin,  who  was  a  good-looking 
young  woman. 

"  No,  sir,  I  saw  no  cat,"  said  the 
nurse,  snappishly,  for  she  thought 
that  the  wink  was  meant  for  her. 
But  the  child  discontinued  his  cry, 
and  fixed  a  pair  of  prominent  round 
grey  eyes  on  Mr.  Parrv. 
"  Yes,"  continued  tnat  deceiver, 


<<  a  very  large  cat,  and  she  jumped 
very  Mgh.  I  daresay  there  are 
kittens  somewhere.  Nurse,  did 
you  ever  hear  my  watch  tell  what 
is  o'clock?"  and  he  struck  his 
repeater. 

"  So  me  dat,"  said  Sir  Eobert, 
with  his  hand  stretched  out. 

Still  directing  his  conversation 
to  the  nurse,  Mr.  P&,rry  ap- 
proached the  child.  ''But  the 
other  watch  ticks  louder  than  mine, 
nurse.  Should  you  like  to  hear  the 
other  watch?  Doctor,  let  us  see 
which  watch  ticks  loudest,"  and  up 
came  Dr.  Gordon. 

"Now,  if  he  will  climb  on  mv 
knee  he  shall  see  the  watches,"  said 
Mr.  Parry,  and  the  young  baronet 
was  soon  engaged  in  a  futile  effort 
to  smash  the  hunting-case  of  the 
repeater.  Then  he  tried  to  dash  it 
to  the  ground.  Mr.  Parry  had 
foreseen  that  contingency  and  had 
hold  of  the  chain.  Neither  exami- 
nation of  the  patient  nor  inquiries 
of  the  nurse  occupied  very  long. 
Sir  Eobert  was  not  an  engaging 
child.  The  men  of  science  rejoined 
their  brother  in  the  library. 

"  So  glad  to  have  the  occasion  of 
meeting  you,  Doctor  Vesper,"  said 
the  old  gentleman. 

"Very  kind  of  you  to  say  so 
Doctor  Gordon,  it  is  an  unexpected 
pleasure." 

"  Highly  proper  to  take  the  best 
advice,  of  course,"  said  Dr.  Gordon. 
"  The  only  wonder  is  how  the  child 
has  lived  so  long.  Nothing  but 
constant  watchfulness  and  what  he 
has  inherited  of  the  constitution 
of  his  mother." 

"I thought  the  Plumvilles  were 
strong." 

"A  constitution  of  iron,"  said 
Dr.  Gordon, "  Sir  Eobert's,  and  he 
hammered  away  at  it  pretty  much 
as  be  did  at  the  iron  in  his  mines!" 

''  The  marriage  was  an  unheard- 
of  thing." 

"  I  suppose  Lady  Frances  was  her 
own  mistress." 
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"  You  may  call  it  so.  You  may 
say  she  consented.  But  when  the 
matter  was  first  broached  she 
treated  the  idea  with  as  much 
disdain  as  if  she  had  been  asked  to 
go  out  as  a  governess.  It  was  not 
till  she  was  told — ^by  Lord  Wilfred 
I  think — that  her  brother,  the  pre- 
sent marquis  you  know,  had  joined 
his  father  in  cutting  of^  the  entail, 
and  that  the  bailiffs  were  actually 
a.t  Branksea  Castle,  that  she  seemed 
at  all  to  realise  the  position.  Sir 
Eobert  was  mortgagee,  had  ad- 
vanced, it  was  thought  designedly, 
more  than  the  selling  value  of  the 
estates.  When  she  heard  that  she 
made  no  further  opposition.  The 
old  lord,  her  grandfather,  was 
furious,  but  it  was  no  use." 

"  Much  would  depend  on  the 
child,  if  it  were  to  survive." 

"  Much,  indeed.  Sir  Robert's 
personalty  was  sworn  under  a 
million.  He  had  invested  more 
than  that  in  land.  Then  the 
Barton  property,  though  not  very 
large,  gives  in^uence  in  another 
county.  And  as  to  Branksea,  the 
Marquis  seems  very  unlikely  to 
marry.  Lord  Wilfred  is  on  ill 
terms  with  his  wife.  Lord  Lionel 
has  no  children,  and  does  not  seem 
likely  to  have  any.  The  mar- 
quisate  would  have  lapsed — but  this 
child  would  have  succeeded,  if  no 
others  were  born,  to  the  earldom." 

"  You  don't  think  there  is  much 
chance  for  him?" 

**  Not  the  slightest,"  said  the 
other.  '^  I  do  not  see  that  it  is 
necessary  to  say  so;  of  course, 
much  can  be  done,  to  satisfy  re- 
lations, if  not  with  any  other  good 
result.  Should  you  like  me  to  look 
at  what  you  are  doing  ?  and  then 
we  will  wait  upon  her  ladyship." 

Lady  Frances  awaited  her  medi- 
cal advisers  in  the  smaller  drawing- 
room.  "What  is  the  result  of 
your  consultation  P "  said  she, 
when  they  were  ushered  into  her 
presence. 


"  I  have  little  to  suggest,  Lady 
Frances,"  said  Dr.  Gordon,  "in 
addition  to  the  course  prescribed 
by  Dr.  Vesper.  I  fully  approve  of 
his  course  of  treatment.  The  re- 
turn to  Sir  Robert's  native  air  was 
an  important  suggestion,  very  im- 
portant. Let  us  trust  that  the 
result  will  be  all  that  we  could 
wish.  I  think  the  use  of  asses' 
milk  has  been  recommended." 

"Yes;  Dr.  Vesper  has  not  for- 
gotten to  order  asses'  milk." 

"  The  little  alterations  that  Dr. 
Vesper  and  I  have  agreed  on," 
continued  Dr.  Gordon,  "will  be 
continued  under  the  daily  attend- 
ance of  our  good  friend  Mr.  Parry, 
who  will,  with  your  ladyship's 
permission,  send  for  me  at  once  if 
he  sees  any  symptom  that  requires 
any  alteration  of  regimen ;  and 
perhaps,  in  about  a  month's  time, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  have  another 
opportunity  of  consulting  with  Dr. 
Vesper  as  to  the  progress  of  his 
patient.  I  think  your  ladyship 
may  leave  the  case  conjointly  to 
our  management.  Unless  compli- 
cations should  arise,  we  do  not  feel 
any  hesitation  as  to  the  proper 
course." 

So  Dr.  Gordon  took  his  twenty 
guineas,  and  departed. 


Chapter    XLII. 

the  white  owl. 

Lady  Fbances  sat  in  the  dressing- 
room  adjoining  her  boudoir.  She 
was  suffering  from  headache.  The 
air  of  Plumville  had  never  agreed 
with  her,  and  the  headaches  to 
which  she  was  subject  during  the 
period  of  her  former  residence  at 
the  Hall  had  returned.     She  ex- 

Eerienced  most  relief  from  the  pain 
:om  the  process  of  gently  brush- 
ing her  hair ;  and  a  neat  and  sturdy 
maiden,  a  young  niece  of  Mrs. 
Watkins,  had  been  preferred  to 
that  office.  Sir  Robert  had  been 
not  .quite   so   well  that  morning. 
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and  Mr.  Parry  had  thought  that 
Dr.  Gordon  might  as  well  look 
in. 

Lady  Frances  sat  in  a  round- 
backed  chair,  one  of  those  chairs 
<>n  which  back  and  arms  are  on  a 
level.  She  wore  a  white  muslin 
peignoir  ;  a  long  and  picturesque 
'  robe,  tied  at  the  neck,  at  the  wrists, 
and  round  the  waist,  and  descend- 
ing quite  to  the  feet.  Her  hair, 
•entirely  uncombed,  floated  freely 
oyer  her  shoulders,  and  down 
beneath  the  level  of  the  sleeves. 
Martha  Watkins  now  gently 
brushed  the  top  of  her  head,  now 
drew  a  comb  through  the  long 
tresses. 

''Did  you  see  anything  at  the 
window,  Martha?"  said  Lady 
Prances. 

"  No,  my  lady." 

"  There,  again ;  leave  the  brush 
a  moment.     Look !  " 

A  pause  was  broken  only  by  the 
solemn  ticking  of  the  clock.  The 
evening  was  dark  and  stormy,  and 
the  wind  came  in  fitful  gusts — now 
dashing  a  drifting  shower  against 
the  windows,  now  sinking  into 
perfect  calm. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  makes  me 
think  of  it,"  said  her  ladyship; 
"  but  just  before  my  grandmother 
died  —  There  —  there  it  was 
again!"  and  Lady  Frances  rose. 
"  Open  the  window,  Martha ! " 

The  handmaid  unfastened  the 
bolt  of  the  French  window.  The 
wind  being  in  that  direction,  blew 
open  the  glass,  and  tossed  back 
the  long  locks  of  the  lady.  She 
looked  uke  a  magnificent  Fythia 
as  she  leant  out  in  the  night. 
"Something  white  fluttered  before 
her  gaze. 

"I  should  be  glad  if  you  will 
look  out,  Martha,"  said  her  lady- 
ship ;  "  I  must  be  ill  if  you  can- 
not see  something." 

"  Please,  my  lady,"  said  the  girl, 

"  Well." 

"I  think  it's   the  white  howl. 


Yes,  my  lady,  its  the  howl.  He 
do  live  in  the  copse." 

"  Live  in  the  copse  ?  A  white 
owl,"  said  Lady  Frances.  "  Have 
you  seen  it  before  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  my  lady,  we've  often 
seed  it  of  nights." 

**  Often  seen  it,"  said  her  lady- 
ship, with  a  little  shiver.  "  There, 
that  will  do;  close  the  window, 
and  send  Millikins  to  put  up  my 
things." 

Millikins  came  to  the  door,  look- 
ing troubled.  "  If  you  please,  my 
lady.  Dr.  GK>rdon  wishes  to  speaK 
to  your  ladyship." 

"  Ask  Dr.  Gordon  to  come  in," 
said  she,  taking  her  seat. 

The  stately  and  venerable  form 
of  the  old  physician  was  seen  at 
the  door.  Millikins  half  closed 
it  after  him,  but  remained,  as  it 
were,  framed  in  the  aperture. 
Without  a  word  Dr.  Gordon 
walked  dose  up  to  Lady  Frances. 
Then  he  took  her  hand,  gently 
raised  it,  bent  over  it,  and  kissed 
it. 

"  I  understand  you.  Dr.  Gordon," 
said  Lady  Frances,  looking  very 
pale. 

"Yes,  my  dear  lady.  All  is 
peaceful  now.  Better  so,  better 
so,"  said  the  old  man. 

"Dr.  Gordon,"  said  Lady 
Frances,  after  a  pause,  "  will  you 
answer  me  one  question  faith- 
fully?" 

"  Yes." 

"Is  there  anything  that  could 
have  been  done — anything  that  I 
could  have  done — anything  that,  if 
I  had  been  a  poor  woman,  I  should 
have  done,  that  has  been  omitted 
in  the  care  of  Sir  Robert  ?  "  said  the 
lady. 

"My  dear  Lady  Frances,  there 
has  been  nothing  which  human 
skill  or  care  could  effect  which  has 
been  omitted.  Nothing  that  any 
mother,  from  the  gracious  lady  at 
Windsor  to  the  poor  woman  at  your 
lodge,  could  have  done,  or  could 
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have  wished  to  be  done,  that  has 
not  been  attempted.*' 

"  Then  my  conscience  is  at  ease," 
said  Lady  Frances.  "  Doctor,  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  give  any 
directions  that  are  proper;  and  Mr. 
Pierce  must  be  written  to  to  oome 
at  once,  and  make  all  proper 
arrangements.  I  leave  it  entirely 
to  him.  Perhaps  it  may  be  best  to 
telegraph.  Telegraph  to  say  a  letter 
is  coming.  Be  good  enough  to 
have  this  done  for  me." 

Before  the  doctor  could  answer 
there  was  a  little  bit  of  scuffle  at 
the  door.  "You  can't  come  in, 
Mr.  Wilkinson;  my  lady  is  not 
dressed  " — 

"  Never  mind  my  hair,"  said 
Lady  Frances  ;  "  What  have  you 
to  say,  Wilkinson  ?  " 

'*  An  express  has  just  brought  a 
despatch  for  your  ladyship." 

"  Give  it  to  me.  Bead  it,  if  you 
please,  Dr.  Gordon,  my  eyes  have 
begun  to  swim." 

"  Turner  to  Lady  Frances  Plum- 
ville.  Come  to  Barton  Towers  with- 
out delay.  Lord  Barton  has  had  a 
fit." 

"Have  the  carriage  round  at 
once,  Wilkinson.  Do  not  forget 
your  great-coat.  Send  someone  on 
horseback  to  the  station  to  order  a 
special  train.  I  shall  not  stop  till 
I  arrive  at  Barton  Towers.  Dr. 
Gk)rdon,  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  attend  to  my  request,  and  to 
stav  here  till  Mr.  Pierce  comes. 
Millikins,  put  up  the  jewel  case. 
You  need  not  put  any  dresses  up, 
of  course.  (Jet  everything  ready 
at  once." 


Chaptbb  XLm. 

THE   LATE   SIB   BOBBBT. 

The  hatchment  of  arms  of  the 
late  Sir  Bobert  Branksea  Barton 
Plumville  had  been  fixed  over  the 
central  door  of  the  hall.  The 
scutcheon  was  depicted  on  a  black 
ground ;  for  Sir  Bobert  had  been, 


heraldically  speaking,  buried  with 
spear  and  with  shield  as  the  last 
male  of  his  race.  He  was,  as  far  as 
letters  patent  can  confer  such  no- 
bility as  has  none  but  a  parch- 
ment origin,  certainly  the  second 
knight  baronet  in  lineal  descent. 
But  if  the  griping  and  servile 
character  by  which  Plum  had 
risen  into  Plumville  had  been 
his  paternal  inheritance,  the  blood 
of  the  Norman  dukes  and  Saxon 
kings  ran  in  his  infant  veins  by 
reason  of  his  descent  from  the 
house  of  Barton  de  Baville.  One 
sole  and  single  order  as  to  the 
funereal  ceremonies  had  come  direct 
from  Lady  Frances.  The  azure 
chief  was  to  be  blazoned  quar- 
terly— first  and  fourth — all  the 
imaginative  Plumville  bearings  were 
to  be  crammed  into  second  and 
third.  Quod  feci  feci  might  have 
have  been  replaced  by  PlumviUa 
fuit. 

The  will  of  Sir  Bobert  Baker 
Plumville  had  been  carefully 
framed  to  provide  against  one 
dreaded  contingency.  It  was  only 
the  fear  of  that  contingency  that 
had  induced  the  baronet,  it  was 
supposed,  to  overcome  the  strong 
natural  repugnance  that  he  shared 
with  many  a  less  selfish  man 
to  give  durections  as  to  his  last 
testament.  Having  overcome  that 
dislike,  he  set  to  work  with  all  the 
persistent  energy  of  his  nature. 
The  motive  was  this. 

In  a  remote  part  of  the  county 
of  Blackshire  lay  the  village  in 
which  had  been  reared  the  original 
stock  of  the  Plums.  Thence  had 
emigrated  Bobert  Plum,  (diaa 
Bobert  Plumville.  In  fekjt,  a 
hardy,  poor,  decent,  hard-workinc^ 
race  stUl  bore  the  unaugmented 
name,  and  supported  themselves 
in  the  district  as  miners,  colliers, 
puddlers,  or  whatnot,  by  the  honest 
labour  of  their  hands.  The  one 
great  terror  of  Sir  Bobert  Baker 
Plumville  was,  lest    by  any  evil 
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chance  any  of  the  great  PluniTille 
property  should  be  inherited  by 
these  un-ennobled  Plums. 

Hence  the  anxiety  of  the 
baronet  for  his  late  marriage — con- 
tracted after  the  loss  of  a  son  by  a 
former  wife.  Hence  the  almost 
regal  festivities  which  hailed  the 
birth  and  the  christening  of  the 
poor  wizened  little  infant  borne 
him  by  Lady  Frances ;  the  infant 
towards  whom  its  mother  had  to 
striye,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  to 
do  her  duty.  Hence  the  skill  of 
the  lawyers  that  had  been  devoted 
to  the  ^ming  of  Sir  Robert's  will. 

The  position  of  Lady  Frances 
had  been  too  carefully  provided  for 
in  the  marriage  settlements  to 
make  it  necessary  to  refer  to  her 
ladyship  in  the  will.  Exclusive  of 
what  she  possessed,  either  in  full 
or  for  life — all  went  to  the  infant 
baronet.  Jn  case— for  even  baronets 
are  mortal — of  the  death  of  Sir 
Bobert  Branksea  Barton  Plumville 
without  issue,  the  business  was  to 
be  disposed  of,  the  land,  with  the 
exception  of  that  lying  in  a  ring 
fence  round  the  hall,  was  to  be 
sold,  and  the  proceeds,  together 
with  the  reserved  land  and  build- 
ings, were  to  be  devoted  to  chari- 
table purposes.  The  charity  desig- 
nated was  the  establishment  of  a 
hospital  or  house  of  retreat  for 
idiots  and  lunatics,  to  whose  recep- 
tion the  hall  was  to  be  devoted, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Plumville 
Asylum."  Having  thus  effectually 
excluded  the  Plums,  Sir  Bobert 
could  breathe  his  last  with  a  tran- 
quil conscience. 

One  other  point  was  set  forth  in 
detail  in  the  will.  That  document 
directed  the  erection  of  a  splendid 
mortuary  chapel,  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  new  parish  church  of  Srierley, 
which  had  been  erected  within  the 
precincts  of  Plumville  Park,  under 
the  invocation  of  the  Evangelist 
and  the  Baptist.  On  the  north  of 
the  chancel  of  the  church  a  more 


lofty  roof  was  to  cover  a  wider 
aisle.  Pierced  windows  were  to 
communicate  with  the  chancel  and 
with  the  nave.  Ponderous  brass 
gates  were  to  give  internal  and  ex- 
ternal admission  from  church  and 
from  park.  A  crypt  beneath  the 
marble  pavement  was  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  last  resting-place  of 
the  line,  in  which  the  coffin  of 
the  first  baronet  was  to  be 
re-interred.  In  the  centre  of 
the  chapel  an  altar  tomb,  copied 
from  that  of  King  Henry  VII.  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  was  to  support 
the  effigy  of  the  founder.  All  that 
was  wanted  to  complete  the  design, 
in  an  SBsthetic  point  of  view,  was 
the  inscription,  OrcUe  pro  anima 
ejtu.  But  an  invitation  of  this 
kind  was  quite  out  of  the  limits  of 
the  baronet's  ideas.  If  he  had 
been  convinced  that  he  possessed  a 
soul,  he  would  probably  have  con- 
sidered whether  he  could  have 
made  money  out  of  the  property. 
If  he  had  been  a  man  of  reading, 
he  would  have  envied  those  adroit 
vagabonds  who  are  recorded  to 
have  bargained  with  the  Author  of 
evil  on  the  terms  of  exchanging 
this  shadowy  unreality  for  sub- 
stantial wealth  and  pleasure.  The 
usual  moral  of  the  monkish  stories 
of  this  nature,  evincing  how,  after 
all,  the  Evil  One  was  outwitted  bv 
the  production  of  the  cowl  of  St. 
Francis  in  extremis,  or  by  some 
similarly  conclusive  expedient, 
would  have  highly  delighted  Sir 
Bobert.  He  would  have  readily 
run  the  risk — first  for  the  pecu- 
niary consideration,  secondly  for 
the  yet  intenser  delight  of  actually 
cheating  the  devil.  As  it  was,  the 
altar  tomb  represented  the  utmost 
hopes  of  Sir  Bobert,  and  his  clearest 
notions  of  immortality. 

The  remains  of  Sir  Bobert 
Branksea  Barton  Plumville  had 
been  laid  in  the  marble  crypt.  The 
stir  of  the  funeral  was  over,  and  a 
deeper  solitude  had  settled  on  the 
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Hall.     The  orders  of  Lardy  Frances, 
whose    life    interest   deferred  the 
execution  of  the  will  as  to  the  sale 
of  the  property,  were  awaited  as  to 
any  change  of  disposition.      But 
Lady  Frances  could  spare  no  time 
from  the  couch  of  her  grandfather 
to  attend  to  matters  affecting  the 
Plumville  property.    Her  interest 
— ^her  thought,  tluLt  is  to  say — in 
the  matter  ceased  with  the  snap- 
ping of  the  frail  link  that  depended 
on  the  life  of  the  infant  baronet. 
One  other  link  remained — that  of 
the  odious  name — and  in  the  course 
of    nature     that    link .  was    now 
likely  to  snap. 

The  octogenarian — ^nearly  nono- 
genarian  baron — one  of  the  oldest, 
heraldically  speaking,  of  his  order, 
made  a  good  fight  for  his  life. 
Extreme  age  being  suspended  in 
t^e  scales,  balanced  by  iron  vigour 
of  constitution,  when  sickness  came 
in  aid  of  the  first  or  hostile  ele- 
ment, the  result  could  not  long  be 
doubtful.  But  Lady  Frances 
tended  her  grandfather's  bed  by 
night  and  by  day.  The  old  lord 
could  hardly  bear  her  to  leave  the 
room.  All  his  former  tenderness 
for  her  childish  days — for  those  of 
her  mother — had  returned.  It 
seemed  to  be  reciprocated.  Lord 
Barton  never  said  to  her  what  he 


did  say  to  his  physician,  to  wit,  that 
he  heartily  thanked  God  that  no 
Plumville  should  inherit  the  De 
Baville  peerage.  But  it  would 
have  seemed  as  if  a  deep  and 
hidden  sympathv  united  the  heart 
of  his  grandchild  with  his  own  as 
to  this  cause  for  devout  gratitude. 

^^  Lady  Frances  tried  to  save  the 
child,  ^  said  I,  "  8hs  never  neglected 
doing  her  duty  to  it,** 

*'  Her  duty"  said  my  wife,  indig- 
nantly ;  **  a  pretty  idea  of  dviyfor  a 
mother  to  attend  to  her  own  child  !  " 

"  It  is  more  than  they  aU  do" 
quoth  J,  '^  especially  in  France" 

"  More  shame  to  them,  then"  says 
she ;  '*  hui  we  have  no  hahy-farming 
here,  Louis,  I  wish  you  would 
alter  all  that  part," 

"  My  love,"  said  I,  "  you  speak  as 
if  I  could  control  events,  or  make 
people  different^ from  the  truJQi  in 
order  to  please  you," 

«  WeU,"  she  replied,  "  I  ihinh  she 
is  a  most  unnatural  character;  I 
donH  mean,  of  course,  an  inuiginary 
character.  I  wish  she  was.  But  I 
can  never  forgive  her," 

"J  hope  she  will  meet  a  more 
merciful  judge,  then,"  said  L  "  It 
is  well  for  all  of  us  that  we  are  not 
left  to  the  mercies  of  our  best  human 
friends." 


(To  he  continued.) 
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THE    TRAMPLED    PEARLS. 

Prom  heaven  an  angel  passed  down  to  the  downcast  earth, 
Away  from  home  in  Qod,  and  life  as  intense  as  flame ; 

Breaking  his  crystal  sphere  for  a  lonely  burden  of  birth, 
To  bring  his  kingdom  bright  to  his  lower  kin  he  came. 

Ont  of  lore's  fairyland,  to  a  mother  pure  came  a  child. 

Of  manrellons  powers  foretold  by  the  wistful  light  in  his  eyes, 

Wise  because  so  simple,  and  strong  because  so  mild. 
He  left  not  heaven  behind,  for  it  shone  through  human  guise. 

Man's  garment  of  clay  he  donned  ....  men  looked  on  his  face  with 
amaze, 

Li  a  few  awakening  hearts  forgotten  pulses  beat ; 
But  the  pride  of  the  earth  was  hurt  at  a  creature  of  heavenly  ways, 

And  when  he  let  fall  pearls,  swine  trampled  them  under  their  feet. 

He  drank  his  martyr  cup,  he  toiled  to  the  end,  then  flew 

Again  to  the  realms  which  earth  obscures  with  a  thickness  of  night ; 

Of  the  jewels  dropped  in  the  dust  the  children  had  gathered  a  few, 
One  gave  to  another  a  charm,  a  lamp  of  unquenchable  light. 

Anon  the  powerful  came,  and  the  power  of  the  pearls  they  eyed. 

And  they  took  them  and  made  them  crowns  to  fit  their  own  brows 
with  gold, 

For  the  angel  they  made  an  image  enthroned  in  a  shrine  of  pride, 
As  saviour  and  lawful  god,  and  ordered  his  might  to  be  told. 

The  children  gazed  on  the  throne  and  were  bidden  to  bow  the  head, 
And  the  priest  cried,  Lo,  the  pearls !  and  took  the  pay  for  the  show ; 

Far  off  an  angel  wept,  but  the  eyes  of  the  image  were  dead. 
And  even  the  sun  scarce  dared  to  that  painted  comer  to  go. 

But  the  world  was  left  unsaved,  and  the  pearls  lost  their  spell  in  the 
crown, 
Set  up  where  none  might  reach,  and  shadowed  by  many  a  cheat : 
To  one  that  looks  from  above,  earth's  glories  show  upside  down,* 

So  the  pearls  raised  on  high  are  still  in  the  mire  trampled  under  the 
feet  K.  C. 


•  «  Joaeph  f .  B.  Joaaae  aogrotaiis  m  extasin  raptiis  est.  Qnaerenti  ex  eo  patri,  quid 
Tidiflset,  respondit :  Mnndam  inTeniim ;  BuptrioreB  inferins,  et  ixiferiorea  anperins. 
Quo  andito  dioebat  ei  pater,  Beonlum  eleotnm  vidiatL" — ^Talmad,  Baya  Bathra,  f.  10, 3. 
Feaaohin  f.  50. 1. 
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THE  ENGLISH  STAGE  AND  THE  COMEDIE  FBANgAISE. 


The  visit  of  the  French  players  to 
London  should  not  be  suffered  to 
be  without  its  lessons,  both  of  en- 
couragement and  of  warning,  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the 
drama  of  this  country.  We  have 
had  amongst  us  the  most  famous 
body  of  performers  in  the  world, 
France,  whether  justly  or  not,  is 
regarded  over  the  world  as  the 
natural  home  of  the  drama,  and  in 
the  minds  of  most  people  the  drama 
of  France  is  inseparably  associated 
with  the  Com^die  Fran9aise.  Abun- 
dant opportunity  has  been  afforded 
us  of  studying  the  merits  and  the 
defects  of  this  renowned  and  re- 
markable institution.  The  players 
have  played  their  best  pieces ; 
their  aclmowledged  critics  have 
lectured  and  written  upon  the 
Gom^die,  its  formation,  its  history, 
its  regulations,  and  principles ;  and 
the  I^ess  of  our  own  country  has 
vied  with  them  in  giving  every 
publicity  to  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany. The  fault  wiU  be  ours, 
therefore,  if  we  do  not  reap  some 
profit  from  the  brief  stay  amongst 
us  of  our  French  brethren  of  flie 
sock  and  buskin.  We  know  now 
what  the  Thd&tre  Fran9ais  is — a 
company  or  society  of  excellent 
actors,  united  together  imder  cer- 
tain rules,  salaried  according  to  a 
recognised  scale,  enjoying  the 
prospect  of  a  moderate  annuity 
when  age  shall  have  incapacitated 
them  for  further  service ;  and  in  the 
receipt  of  a  pecuniary  grant  from 
the  State.  The  advantages  of  a 
system  of  this  kind  are  obvious; 
certain     disadvantages,    naturally 


joined  to  it,  have  also  been  made 
apparent.  Looking  first  to  the 
advantages,  we  see  in  most  unmis- 
takable light  the  good  which 
results  from  the  habitual  associa- 
tion on  the  same  stage  of  a  troupe 
of  actors,  who  are  thereby  fami- 
liarised with  each  other's  style  of 
acting,  which  good  result  is  the 
production  of  an  admirable  har- 
mony in  almost  every  play.  That 
some  actors  should  be  better  than 
others  is  of  course  inevitable,  and 
equally  that  certain  plays  should 
show  certain  performers  to  su» 
preme  advantage;  nor  would  any 
other  condition  of  things  be 
desirable.  But  what  we  would 
insist  upon  is  the  fact  of  the 
general  smoothness  and  sub- 
dued harmony  of  performance 
which  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable 
features  of  the  Com^die,  and  which 
flows  naturally  from  the  intimate 
knowledge  which  the  players  have 
one  of  another,  bom  of  long  and 
close  association  together.  The 
great  and  varied  si^ngth  of  the 
company  allows  of  each  play  being 
well  "  cast "  throughout,  and,  pro- 
vided the  play  itsefi  be  sufficiently 
strong  in  good  parts,  of  giving  to 
each  one  an  opportunity  of  exhibit* 
ing  his  especial  excellence ;  while^ 
save  in  occasional  deference  ta 
peculiar  genius,  no  one  is  allowed 
to  shine  unduly.  Personal  ambi- 
tion seemed  sometimes  to  be  lost  in 
the  feeling  that  the  perfection  of 
the  whole  was  the  best,  and  this 
would  seem  to  be  the  proper  spirit 
of  acting.  The  subordinate  parts, 
the  careful  or  indifferent  rendering 
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of  which  will  often  make  or  mar  a 
performance,  received  for  the  most 
part  their  proper  share  of  attention, 
and  it  was  seldom,  therefore,  that 
the  feelings  of  the  spectator  were 
divided  between  admiration  for  the 
superb  delivery  of  one  or  two 
principal  parts,  and  the  wretched 
execution  of  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  rest.  Here  then  is  an  enormous 
advantage,  and  one  to  be  persist- 
•ently  borne  in  mind.  The  non- 
recognition  of  the  necessity  of  cast- 
ing efficiently  all  the  parts  of  a 
play  has  been,  as  we  shaU  see  here- 
after, a  fault  in  the  conduct  of 
most  of  our  theatres,  and  the  tardy 
recognition  of  it  by  one  or  two 
managers  has  been  already  at- 
tended with  very  happy  results. 

Then  the  regulations  of  the 
theatre,  though,  as  was  proved  in 
one  notable  instance  during  the 
Tisit  of  the  company  to  London,  by 
no  means  impossible  of  improve- 
ment, have  for  the  most  part  the 
^ood  result  of  giving  the  actor  a 
feeling  of  security  and  independ- 
ence in  the  prosecution  of  his 
artistic  career.  Each  feels  that  the 
interests  of  the  theatre  are  in  a 
manner  his  interests,  and  that  his 
material  as  well  as  his  professional 
good  is  bound  up  in  the  welfare  of 
the  institution.  With  regard  to 
the  assistance  of  the  State,  too 
much  importance  has  been  given  it 
in  one  point  of  view,  and  not  suf- 
ficient in  another.  We  have  been 
told  to  lav  great  stress  upon 
the  sense  of  security  possessed  by 
the  manager  who  feels  that  in  case 
of  insufficient  support  from  the 
public  he  has  the  State  coffers  to 
fall  back  upon  as  a  final  resource. 
But  the  patronage  of  a  Govern- 
ment will  not  maintain  a  theatre, 
and  if  the  time  should  come  when 
the  manager,  deprived  of  the  as- 
sistance of  his  true  supporters,  the 
public,  were  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  the  Boval  charity,  it 
would   be   very   evident   that  by 


reducing  himself  to  such  straits  he 
had  forfeited  the  esteem  of  his 
patrons,  and  was  no  longer  worthy 
of  the  aid  of  either  State  or  people. 
There  is  no  discredit  in  accepting 
the  generously-proffered  monetary 
help  of  the  State,  and  there  are 
times  when  it  is  truly  valuable ; 
but  too  great  emphasis  may  be  laid 
on  the  permanent  benefits  of  a 
State  grant  to  a  theatrical  institu- 
tion. Again,  the  State  naturally 
demands  an  authority  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  theatre  propor- 
tionate to  the  munificence  of  its 
endowment.  This  also  might  be 
an  artistically  beneficent  arrange- 
ment, but  it  might  also  be  far 
otherwise  ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  case 
of  the  Comedie,  the  value  of  State 
interference  is  to  some  extent  legen- 
dary. Accompanying  the  presi- 
dential dowry  is  a  delicately  en- 
forced request  that  prominence 
shall  be  given  to  the  plays  of 
Moli^re,  the  founder  of  the  com- 
pany, on  so  many  nights  in  the 
year.  This  at  first  sight  looks  like 
a  wise  and  kindly  measure  for 
insuring  the  preservation  upon  the 
modem  stage  of  the  works  of  a 
master-dramatist.  But  it  has  crept 
out  more  than  once  that,  though 
the  Comedie,  in  obedience  to  the 
wishes  of  the  State,  brings  out 
Moliire  at  regular  intervals  during 
the  season,  the  benches  of  the 
theatre  present  on  those  occasions 
a  far  more  beggarly  appearance 
than  on  the  evenings  when  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas  fils  occupies  the 
stage  with  one  of  his  brilliant  pour- 
trayals  of  modem  life  and  manners. 
So  that  after  all  it  would  seem  that 
the  Moliire  performances  seldom 
have  that  flavour  of  spontaneity 
which  usually  belongs  to  the  re- 
vival upon  the  English  stage  of  one 
of  the  favourite  authors  of  a  past 
generation.  There  are  long  periods 
during  which  we  seem  to  be  utterly 
forgetful  of  our  own  splendid 
drama ;  but  sooner  or  later  the  star 
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of  the  erst-neglected  author  is 
again  in  the  ascendant,  and  when 
he  is  brought  from  his  dusty  rest- 
ing-place into  the  rays  of  the  foot- 
lights, it  is  invariably  in  answer  to 
a  spontaneous  demand  for  his 
appearance  on  the  part  of  a  re- 
pentant public. 

But  tnere  is  another  very  im- 
portant aspect  in  which  to  regard 
the  assistajice  giyen  by  the  State 
to  the  theatre.  It  is  a  distinct  and 
bold  recognition  of  the  stage  as  a 
national  institution.  The  dramatic 
art  thus  occupies  a  firm  indubious 
footing  in  the  country,  a  footing 
which  is  accepted  by  all.  The 
player  is  raisea  to  an  assured  posi- 
tion, his  profession  assumes  a  new 
dignity ;  the  stage,  from  being  the 
mere  toy  of  the  people,  takes  its 
place  amongst  the  recognised  means 
at  once  of  pleasure  and  improve- 
ment. In  the  Th^&tre  Fran9ais 
the  French  drama  is  ennobled  in 
the  estimation  of  men  in  all  coun- 
tries. In  no  country  can  a  theatre 
be  pointed  to  with  such  assurance, 
and  the  assertion  *'  here  is  our 
drama"  as  in  France  by  all  who 
esteem  the  Theatre  Fran9ais.  No- 
where has  the  theatre  been  brought 
to  such  perfection  as  in  France, 
where  the  theatre  is  organised. 
These,  then,  are  two  very  tangible 
advantages  which  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  present  to  dwell  upon. 

Our  task  is  not  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  Comedie,  or  we  might 
go  on  to  point  out  several  easily 
recognisable  faults  both  in-  the 
principle  of  the  institution  and  in 
the  artistic  style  of  its  performers. 
We  might  speak  of  faults  of  a 
laboured  style  in  certain  plays, 
due  to  the  too-careful  preserva- 
tion of  acting  traditions  which 
might  well  have  been  relinquished. 
We  might  show  the  want  of  fore- 
sight, if  not  of  generosity,  evi- 
denced in  the  framing  of  rules  for 
the  allotment  of  salaries.  And  we 
might  comment,  with  some  justice, 


on  the  inelasticity  of  the  company's 
resources  when  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage by  the  failure  of  one  of 
their  performers.  The  strength  of 
the  company  was  such,  we  were  led 
to  understand,  and  the  variety  of 
their  repertory  so  great,  that  no 
unforeseen  accident  could  possibly 
prevent  the  fulfilment  of  an  engage- 
ment ;  but  the  sudden  defection  on 
one  occasion  of  Mademoiselle  Bern- 
hardt threw  the  management,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
completely  on  their  beam-ends. 
However,  our  present  duty  is  not 
to  find  ^ult,  but  to  discover  and 
make  clear  what  we  think  should 
be  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
the  visit  of  the  Comedie  Fran9ai8e 
to  London.  We  think,  then,  it  is 
sufficiently  evident  that  the  stage 
can  hardly  take  root  as  a  really 
national  institution  until  it  has 
received  the  countenance  and  sup- 
port, in  some  form  or  other,  of  the 
State.  This  we  see  has  alreadv 
been  accomplished  in  France,  with 
an  issue  eminently  satisfactory  as 
regards  at  least  the  increased  dig- 
nity of  the  theatre  as  an  institution. 
France  is  regarded  as  the  first 
dramatic  country  in  the  world,  and 
with  most  people  all  that  thev 
know  of  the  greatness  of  the  French 
drama  is  summed  up  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  Th^&tre  Fran9ais. 
A  national  theatre,  be  it  under- 
stood, is  not  a  State  theatre,  a 
theatre  subsidised  wholly  by  the 
State.  The  history  of  the  English 
stage  presents  us  with  examples  of 
such  institutions,  but  these  are  not 
what  we  intend  when  we  appeal  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national 
theatre.  We  have  read  of  players 
dubbed  the  "  King's  servants,"  of 
theatres  which  were  royal  playing- 
grounds  (and  none  tne  more  re- 
spectable for  the  fact) ;  and  of 
authors  who  wrote  their  plays  to 
please  the  not  very  exalted  taste  of 
a  royal  patron.  It  is  far  from  our 
desire  to  see  a  revival  of  the  form 
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of  "support"  extended  by  the 
State  to  the  theatre  in  the  days  of 
the  Restoration.  When  we  talk  of 
State  support,  we  mean  rather  than 
anything  else  that  candid  and  open 
acKnowledgment  of  the  theatre  by 
the  State,  which  in  this  country  has 
never  yet  been  given. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  eyes  for  a 
moment  to  the  state  of  the  theatre 
in  this  country,  and  see  how  far 
there  is  needed  and  what  opportu- 
nity there  is  for  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  somewhat  similar  to 
the  Th^&tre  Fran9ais.  As  to  the 
need  there  can  be  no  question.  The 
English  theatre  is  in  a  state  of 
glorious  disorganisation.  If  we 
look  abroad  over  the  theatrical 
world,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  state 
is  an  artistic  anarchy.  Nowhere  is 
there  any  system,  everywhere  is 
there  disorder  and  confusion.  We 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any 
national  drama,  for  the  most  fa- 
voured plays  are  adaptations  from 
the  French.  System  and  organisa- 
tion are  needed  to  reduce  to  form  the 
chaos  which  now  prevails.  The  need 
then  of  what  we  ask  is  abundantly 
evident.  The  sanctions  of  an  organ- 
ised theatre  would  be  found  in 
the  demand  which  exists  for  it. 
Nor  is  there  lack  of  opportunity. 
At  no  time  has  the  theatre  enjoyed 
greater  popularity  in  this  country 
than  at  present.  Theatres  are 
more  numerous  than  they  ever 
were  before,  and,  notwithstanding 
their  number,  they  appear  not  to 
want  for  support.  It  might  be 
argued,  indeed,  with  some  show 
of  reason  that  the  number  of 
theatres  is  too  great  for  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  art;  that  it 
would  be  better  that  they  should 
be  reduced  bv  one-half.  But 
against  this  it  may  be  said  that 
every  new  theatre  argues  a  fresh 
demand  for  dramatic  entertainment, 
and  that,  if  there  are  more  theatres 
to-day  than  ever  before,  so  are  there 
more  playgoers  to  fill  them.    For 


the  playgoing  public  is  not  now 
confined  to  the  metropolis,  it  extends 
to  the  suburban  districts,  and  far 
out  into  the  country.  The  extra- 
ordinary increase  in  theatres,  there- 
fore, argues  only  an  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  those  who  support  the 
theatres.  The  real  truth  is  that 
there  are  not  'too  many  theatres, 
but  too  few  actors.  The  wretched 
"  star "  system,  the  principle  of 
which  is  to  throw  upon  the 
shoulders  of  a  single  actor  the  work 
which  should  be  spread  over  an 
entire  company,  has  much  to  an- 
swer for  in  the  present  state  of  the 
English  stage.  By  this  it  is  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  have  one  good 
performer,  or  one  who  enjoys  the 
favour  of  the  public,  and  to  bring 
to  his  support  a  number  of  inferior 
ones,  by  whose  inefficiency  he  is 
supposed  to  shine.  The  natural 
vamty  of  many  good  actors  has 
dictated  their  support  of  a  perni- 
cious system  by  which,  did  they  but 
know  it,  they  are  the  losers  rather 
than  the  gainers.  It  is  a  matter 
for  much  rejoicing  that  the  system 
appears  to  be  already  breaking  up, 
and  that  those  few  theatres  which 
are  now  going  to  work  upon  the 
principle  of  efficiency  at  all  points, 
are  receiving  an  encouraging  share 
of  public  support.  But  though  we 
have  said  that  the  actors  are  too 
few  for  the  theatres,  let  it  not  be 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  we  are 
lacking  in  this  respect.  The  his- 
trionic strength  of  the  united 
theatres  of  the  metropolis  alone  is 
something  of  which  any  country 
might  well  be  proud;  nor  in  aU 
probability  would  it  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  select  two  or  three 
dramatic  companies  of  equal  artis- 
tic skill  with  the  company  of  the 
Th^&tre  Fran9ais.  Indeed,  there  are 
individual  actors  amongst  us  finer 
than  any  of  the  famed  French 
comedians.  They  showed  us  no 
player  who  was  in  any  way 
the  equal,  either  as  regards  rich- 
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ness  and  Btrength  of  imagination,  or 
in  technical  knowledge  of  his  art,  of 
Mr.  Irving ;  and  we  might  instance 
the  names  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft,  Mrs.  Ken- 
dal, Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  Hermtuin  Vezin, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil — ^tb  go  no 
farther — as  comparable  to  the 
most  admired  actors  of  France. 
With  such  artists  as  these  what 
might  not  our  theatre  become  were 
it  properly  organised  ?  We  cannot 
but  think  that  the  effort  to  follow 
out  the  scheme  we  denote  would 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  some 
of  the  best  actors.  None  know 
better  than  the  actors  themselves 
how  much  effect  is  lost,  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  them  to  be  at  their 
best,  in  the  presence  of  inferior 
support ;  and  to  the  spectator,  how 
much  more  enjoyable  is  a  per- 
formance well  sustained  through- 
out by  even  moderately  skiued 
actors  than  one  in  which  the  talents 
of  all  are  deliberately  suppressed 
for  the  sake  of  one.  Again,  with 
80  many  theatres  and  with  such  a 
loose,  ill-regulated  principle  per- 
vading the  whole  dramatic  system, 
actors  have  little  inducement  to 
make  one  theatre  their  home,  but 
are  inclined  rather  to  transfer  their 
services  from  one  to  another  accord- 
ing to  the  tempting  nature  of  the 
manager's  offer.  A  few  theatres 
which  have  been  able  to  retain 
their  corps  for  any  length  of  time 
show  the  advantages  of  doinff  so  in 
the  ease  and  "  go  "  which  charac- 
terise their  performances.  It  would 
of  course  be  one  of  the  principles 
of  an  organised  theatre  to  provide 
such  arrangements  as  would  insure 
the  continuous  stay  of  actors  who 
had  learned  the  advantages  of 
playing  together,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  allow  of  such  occasional 
reinforcements  as  would  be  needed 
to  keep  a  perpetual  flow  of  new 
life  and  energy.  The  working 
regulations  of  a  large  organised 
theatre  would  necessarily  demand 


a  certain  amount  of  self-sacrifice 
from  individual  members.  Where 
the  interests  of  all  were  to  be 
thought  of,  none  could  expect 
to  be  unduly  considered;  out, 
even  with  this  condition  in  view, 
we  believe  that  no  opposition  to 
the  plan  of  a  national  theatre 
would  be  offered  by  those  actors 
whose  co-operation  it  would  be 
necessary  to  secure.  If  the  actors 
were  inclined  to  support  such  a 
scheme,  the  public,  with  whom  the 
theatre  is  now  so  popular,  would 
be  ready  with  their  assistance. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  writing  in 
the  Nineteenth  Cewtury^  offers  some 
suggestions  as  to  the  formation  of 
an  organised  theatre.  Let  a  grant, 
he  says,  be  made  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  with  Mr. 
Pigott,  the  Examiner  of  Plays,  to 
sit  as  the  commissioner  of  the 
Government  on  the  Council.  A 
grant  from  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  would  well  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case,  and  the 
advice  of  a  gentleman  with  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Pigott  should  be 
of  service ;  though  this,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  is  the  gentleman  who  has 
more  than  once  drawn  attention 
upon  himself  by  the  issuing  of 
some  amusingly  prudish  regula- 
tions respecting  the  length  of 
ballet-dancers*  skirts,  while  sanc- 
tioning the  performance  of  several 
decidedly  dangerous  translations 
of  Palais  Boyal  farces.  It  would 
be  premature  to  discuss  the  council 
before  we  have  decided  on  our 
scheme;  but  it  should  certainly 
include  all  the  best  men  in  art  and 
letters  whose  assistance  could  be 
obtained.  The  theatre  should  be 
cosmopolitan  in  its  readiness  to 
accept  the  counsel  and  aid  of  all 
other  arts.  With  the  support  of 
the  State  there  is  needed  m  still 
greater  degree  the  support  of  the 
Church.  True  art  cannot  be  per- 
manently divorced  from  religion, 
and     the    estrangement    between 
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Church  and  stage  has  already  been 
of  too  long  duration.  It  is  one  of 
the  healthiest  signs  of  the  times 
that  the  Church  is  even  now  ex- 
tending her  hand  to  the  stage,  and 
showing,  by  her  generous  and 
liberal  attitude,  her  willingness  for 
friendship  and  co-partnership. 

In  close  connection  with  a 
national  organised  theatre  should 
be  a  school  or  college  of  acting,  in 
which  young  aspirants  might  be 
taught  the  rudiments  of  their  art. 
This  is  really  one  of  the  sorest 
wants  of  the  theatre  of  the  present 
day.  The  habit  of  regarding  acting 
as  an  empirical  art,  dependent  on 
experience  without  knowledge,  has 
been  a  bane  in  all  time.  It  has 
sent  many  to  try  their  fortunes  on 
the  stage  who  had  better  have 
remained  at  the  counter  or  the 
desk,  and  whom  experience  has 
taught  only  this  unpleasant 
lesson.  One  has  only  to  look  out 
upon  the  state  of  the  theatre  to- 
day to  be  assured  how  great  is  the 
ne<>d  of  some  system  of  instruction 
for  all  who  would  attempt  the  pro- 
fession of  actor.  The  stage  has  its 
mechanical  rules,  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  which  depends  the  success 
of  the  actor,  and  ignorance  of  which 
precludes  the  attainment  of  any 
high  position.  An  actor  is  no  more 
bom  than  a  painter  is  ;  that  is  to 
Bay,  neither  can  reach  to  the  per- 
fect expression  of  their  art  without 
the  acquirement  of  certain  definite 
rules  and  principles.  Good  elocu- 
tion is  one  of  the  first  requirements 
of  an  actor ;  but  so  little  is  elocu- 
tion understood  upon  the  modem 
stage  that  the  critic  considers  he 
has  given  especial  praise  in  saying 
of  such  an  actor  merely  that  his 
delivery  of  the  lines  of  his  part  was 
good.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  mass 
of  floating  traditions  of  acting, 
handed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another,  some  good,  some  bad, 
all  of  which  it  is  left  to  the  young 
actor  to  acquire  by  observation  and 


experience.  Young  actors  of  the 
present  day  are  placed  at  even 
more  of  a  disadvantage  than  were 
those  of  an  earlier  age ;  for  whereas 
in  those  days  it  was  useless  to 
think  of  a  London  engagement 
until  one  had  gone  through  the 
drudgery  of  an  apprenticeship  in 
the  country,  it  is  now  possible, 
owing  to  the  number  of  theatres 
and  other  increased  facilities,  to  step 
almost  from  the  counter  on  to  the 
boards  of  a  London  theatre.  At 
first  there  is  an  apparent  advan- 
tage in  securing  at  once  the  criti- 
cism of  a  metropolitan  audience; 
but  the  ambitious  actor  who  is  not 
content  to  remain  in  a  subordinate 
position  quickly  feels  the  want  of 
a  sound  training  in  the  mechanism 
of  his  art.  We  shall  be  pointed 
perhaps  to  dramatic  history,  told 
to  survey  the  lives  of  Garrick, 
Kean,  Kemble,  and  Macready,  and 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  greatest 
English  actors  have  been  produced 
without  the  benefits  of  a  school  of 
acting.  But  there  is  the  ready 
reply,  that  though  genius  will  suc- 
ceed in  spite  oi  every  disadvan- 
tage, talent,  if  it  is  to  be  developed 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
stands  in  need  of  all  the  support 
that  can  be  accorded  it ;  moreover 
that  there  is  very  little  question 
that  the  best  actors  of  ancient  or 
modem  times  would  have  been 
better  still  for  the  advice  and  in- 
struction of  a  trained  master  in 
their  youth.  No  single  actor  now 
upon  the  stage,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  co.uld  be  shown  whose 
excellences  would  not  have  been 
greater,  whose  faults  would  not 
have  appeared  less  *  prominent, 
had  he  been  able  to  profit  by  the 
wisdom  of  a  professed  teacher  of 
his  ai*t.  A  school  of  acting  cannot 
make  an  actor ;  but  it  can  do  much 
towards  helping  him  to  make  him- 
self one.  It  can  show  him  what  is 
worthy  and  what  is  unworthy  in 
the  traditions  of  acting  which  his 
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predecessors  have  left  him ;  it  can 
instruct  him  in  the  art  of  proper 
speaking,  and  it  can  give  him  some 
idea  of  how  to  comport  himself 
upon  the  stage.  We  haye  schools 
of  painting  and  schools  of  music, 
but  a  youth  who  would  not  dream 
of  entering  upon  either  of  these 
professions  without  undergoing  a 
prolonged  and  arduous  training, 
thinks  himself  qualified  at  once, 
and  without  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence, to  undertake  the  most  exact- 
ing roles  of  comedy,  drama,  or 
tragedy.  If  for  no  other  purpose, 
a  school  of  acting  is  needed  to 
teach  the  simple  pronunciation  of 
the  English  language.  It  is  not 
desired  to  form  young  actors  after 
the  patterns  of  one  or  two  profes- 
sors of  the  art,  but  to  give  them  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  principles  which  all  who  have 
excelled  upon  the  stage  have  studi- 
ously observed.  Young  actors  are 
handicapped  more  heavUy  than  they 
themselves  believe,  in  being  thrust 
into  publicity  before  they  are  justly 
fitted  to  take  a  public  place,  for 
their  youthful  awkwardnesses  are 
so  confirmed  in  the  minds  of  their 
audiences  that  the  impression  of 
them  is  difficult  to  remove,  and 
they  come  to  be  regarded  as  inca- 
pables.  The  Conservaioire  of  Paris, 
which  is  attached  to  the  Com^die 
Fran9aise,  has  on  the  r61e  of  its 
professors  the  names  of  Got, 
Mounet-SuUy,  Delaunay,  and  the 
finest  actors  of  the  Fran9ais,  and  we 
should  expect  the  representative 
actors  of  our  own  theatre  to  give 
the  benefit  of  their  experience  in 
similar  capacities. 

We  shall  be  twitted  perhaps 
with  the  suggestion  that,  having 
our  theatre  organised,  and  our 
actors  trained,  we  shall  still  be 
without  an  original  drama  upon 
which  they  may  exercise  their 
talents.  This  question  of  the 
original  capacity  of  our  dramatic 
authors  is  always  a  troublous  one. 


It  has  afforded  cynical  as  well  as 
shallow  critics  endless  opportiuiity 
for  depreciatory  writing,  and  i& 
turned  to  full  account  by  native 
and  foreign  detractors  of  the- 
English  stage.  And,  truth  to  say, 
we  axe  not  at  present  dieplayinp 
any  remarkable  creative  talent  m 
the  works  with  which  our  theatre 
is  furnished.  For  our  own  part 
we  do  not,  however,  think  that 
this  is  altogether  indicative  of 
the  creative  or  intellectual  poverty 
of  the  authors ;  we  consider 
that  it  is  largely  traceable  to 
the  influence  of  fashion  of  the 
day.  There  is  a  fashion  in  plays 
as  in  most  other  things,  and 
just  now  it  is  the  rule  to  prefer 
translations  of  foreign  plays  to 
original  compositions.  Perhaps  the 
fashion  is  not  greatly  creditable  t€^ 
the  public  taste ;  but,  in  passing 
judgment,  we  should  be  careful  to 
consider  how  far  the  adaptors  are 
to  blame,  and  how  far  the  public. 
At  one  time  the  cry  is  all  for 
the  sensation  drama  of  Mr. 
Boucicault;  at  another  the  witty 
dialogue  of  Mr.  Byron  tickles  all 
fancies ;  and  then  again  we  will 
have  nothing  but  fVench  farces. 
But  it  is  unfair  in  the  extreme  to 
argue  that,  because  there  is  apassing 
excitement  in  favour  of  the  rude 
drolleries  of  the  Palais  Eoyal, 
therefore  there  is  a  dearth  of  origi- 
nal talent  amongst  our  own  writers. 
If  an  author  can  get  more  for  a 
translation  from  the  French  which 
costs  but  little  brain  labour,  can  we 
expect  him  to  go  to  the  intellectual 
trouble  of  constructing  "  new  and 
original"  English  plays?  But 
while  we  have  such  dramatists  as 
Mr.  Byron,  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Wills, 
Mr.  Albery,  and  Mr.  Marshall,  it  is 
either  egotism  or  ignorance,  or 
both,  to  talk  as  though  the  art  of 
original  play  writing  had  ceased  to 
exist  in  England.  Mr.  Byron,  the 
author  of  several  scores  of  plays, 
has  just  produced  one  which  for 
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strength  of  plot,  fimuiess  and 
freshness  of  character-painting  and 
brilliance  of  dialogue,  would  com- 
pare faTourablj  with  some  of  the 
best  dramatic  works  of  modem 
France.  And  what  an  exhaustless 
mine  of  wealth  there  is  in  the 
drama  of  the  past!  We  forbear 
to  touch  upon  so  wide  a  theme ; 
but  certainly  a  powerful  company 
in  a  well-organised  theatre  would 
not  soon  find  themselves  at  a  stand- 
still for  want  of  material  upon 
which  to  work. 

Did  space  permit,  we  should  be 
glad  to  dwell  upon  the  favourable 
hopes  for  the  future  afforded  by 
the  state  of  some  few  of  the  chief 
metropolitan  theatres.  Mr.  Irving, 
whose  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
serious  and  poetic  drama  have 
been  so  warmly  and  practically 
endorsed  by  the  support  he  has 
received,  is  a  most  encouraging 
example.  Several  wise  and  li^nd 
reforms  already  introduced  will,  we 
trust,  pave  the  way  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  others ;  and  we  cannot 
forego  the  opportunity  of  com- 
mending his  adoption  of  the 
system  of  a  frequent  change  of 
programme,  urgently  counselled  in 
these  pages  at  the  time  of  his 
assumption  of  management.  We 
scarcely  see  a  way  at  present  to  re- 
commending yet  another  reform 
which  should  free  him  from  the 
necessity  of  appearing  more  than 
three  or  four  times  a  week.  The 
institution  of  a  theatre  of  which 
the  idea  is  here  foreshadowed 
would  secure  this  inestimable  ad- 
vantage, and  it  is  one  of  the  strong 
reasons  in  its  favour.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bancroft,  whose  services  to 


comedy  will  form  a  valuable 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  modem 
stage,  contemplate,  we  believe,  a 
migration  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  to  the  larger  Haymarket 
Theatre.  The  proposed  step  has- 
doubtless  been  the  subject  of  full 
consideration,  and  we  foresee  only 
good  to  result  from  the  proximity 
to  the  friendly  rival  establishment 
shortly  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  Hare 
and  Mr.  Kendal,  at  the  St.  James's 
Theatre. 

There  is  great  influence  for  good, 
in  the  mere  idea  of  a  national 
theatre.  What  respect  clings  to 
the  name  of  the  Th^tre  Fran9ais  ! 
What  a  lustre,  derived  from  the 
years  of  its  foundation,  from  the 
number  and  fame  of  the  actors  it 
has  sheltered,  from  the  splendour 
of  great  performances,  is  still  re- 
flected from  this  grand  institution. 
We  too  need  such  a  theatre  as: 
should  embody  the  greatness  of 
the  English  drama,  the  thought 
of  which  should  occur  to  the  mind 
whenever  the  English  drama  was> 
spoken  of.  A  national  theatre  is 
needed  to  extend  the  fame  and 
influence  of  the  English  dramatic 
institutions.  It  is  needed  to- 
awaken  once  more  the  interest  in 
the  stage  of  men  of  mind.  It  is 
needed  to  stimulate  the  pride  of 
actors  in  their  profession,  and  to 
fix  a  standard  of  acting.  It  is- 
needed  to  vivify  the  drama  of  the 
past,  to  encourage  the  drama  of 
the  present,  to  insure  the  support 
and  cultivation  of  the  drama  of  the 
future.  And  it  is  needed  to  estab- 
lish the  drama  as  a  fixed  and  per- 
manent institution. 
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EXTRA  ROMAN  CATACOMBS.— THE  CATACOMBS  OP 

CHIUSI. 


•**  It  would  haye  been  interesting/' 
says  Canon  Northcote,  in  his  recent 
book,  *'  Epitaphs  of  the  Cata- 
<5ombs,"  p.  183,  "to  study  the 
development  of  Christian  epi- 
graphy in  other  places  as  com- 
pared with  Rome;  but  the  mate- 
rials for  such  a  comparison  do  not 
exist/'  The  materials  are  im- 
doubtedly  scanty  for  the  compari- 
son of  non-Roman  catacombs  with 
those  of  Rome,  but  they  do  exist, 
and  what  there  are,  though  not 
very  ample  for  the  purpose,  are 
very  instructive,  showing  the  uni- 
formity of  Christian  sepulture 
throughout  the  Italian  peninsula, 
and  extending  it  at  the  least  into 
Oaul.  Rome,  as  head  of  the  em- 
pire, and  illuminated  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Apostles,  had,  as  was 
natural,  a  large  number  of  Chris- 
tians within  her  walls,  and  no 
less  of  martyrs  ;  these  were  buried 
in  the  cemeteries,  which  we  now 
term  The  catacombs.  Syracuse, 
the  flourishing  capital  of  Sicily, 
which  rivalled  Rome  herself  in 
inhabitants,  and  which  is  said  to 
have  also  had,  by  the  preaching  of 
St.  Paul,  a  large  number  of  Chris- 
tians likewise,  had  similar  vast 
cemeteries,  rivalUng  those  of  Rome, 
not  only  in  extent,  but  in  the  ac- 
eessories  of  ornament,  and  symbol- 
ism, and  epigraphy.  The  catacombs, 
too,  of  Naples  and  of  Capua  are  of 
great  interest.  But  more  especially 
Nola  in  Campania,  so  famous  for 
its  fictile  vases,  the  capital  of  Cis- 
tibirine  Etruria,  has  still    in   its 


suburbs  a  great  catacomb,  giving 
the  name  of  Cimitile  to  the  vil- 
lage it  underlies ;  of  so  much  re- 
nown was  it  as  a  cemetery,  and  as 
the  resting-place  of  martyrs,  that 
S.  Paulinus,  then  bishop  of  Nola, 
in  the  fourth  century,  erected,  near 
to  that  catacomb,  several  oratories, 
besides  his  famous  basilica  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Felix,  which  served  as 
the  type  for  all  after  basilicas  in 
respect  of  its  bell-tower,  the  first 
that  was  erected  to  call  the  faith- 
ful to  their  sacred  functions.  We 
have  ourselves  visited  both  Nola 
and  Cimitile,  and  penetrated  the 
whole  distance  of  the  subterranean, 
within  which  yet  remains  a  store- 
house for  the  subject  of  extra- 
Roman  catacombs,  and  its  epi- 
graphy from  the  first  to  the  sixth 
century  in  an  unbroken  series. 
We  can  only  wonder  it  has  not 
more  largely  engaged  the  attention 
of  Christian  arch»ologists.  Among 
ourselves  it  has  scarcely  been  men- 
tioned, and  is  not  once  named  by 
M.  E.  Le  Blant  in  his  very  interest- 
ing "Etudes  sur  les  Sarcophages 
Chretiens  Antiques  de  la  Yille 
d'Arles,"  recently  published  at 
Paris  ;  not  even  in  the  prefixed  dis- 
sertation, to  which  it  would  so  natu- 
rally have  belonged  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  common  subject  alike  for 
GkLul  and  Italy.  The  studies  of  M. 
LeBlant  have  led  him  rather  to  early 
Christian  tombs  and  sarcophagi, 
than  to  catacombs  ;  the  work  men- 
tioned is  an  admirable  monograph 
on  those  of  Aries,    and    a   most 
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yaluable  contribution  to  the  gene- 
ral subject.  Still  further,  both 
at  iBavenna  and  Aquileja,  at 
Trieste,  and  at  Marseilles;  in 
the  ancient  cemeteries  along  the 
valley  of  the  Bhone,  notably 
at  Aries,*  in  the  venerable  Elis- 
camps,  or  Elysian  Field,  much 
may  be  gathered  in  the  way  of 
illustration ;  though  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  chronology 
of  the  Roman  catacombs  is  there 
carried  forward  as  far  as  to  the 
seventh  century,  and  even  to  its 
end,  while  in  Spain  it  is  extended, 
by  Huber,  to  the  eighth  century. 

There  is,  however,  one  part  of 
Italy  which  perhaps  above  any 
other  offers  the  most  instructive 
parallel,  and  not  less  instructive 
contrast,  with  the  Roman  cata- 
combs— Ghiusi.  The  great  anti- 
quity and  the  importance  of  the 
place  adds  to  the  interest.  Etruria 
having  been  formed  into  a  Roman 
province,  the  ordinary  seat  of  its 
government  was  fixed  at  Ghiusi, 
which  became  of  the  first  rank 
under  the  conquest  by  the  Romans, 
as  it  had  been  to  the  last  the 
flourishing  capital  of  the  country, 
the  chief  of  the  twelve  principal 
cities.  Later  still  Etruria  was  one 
of  the  earliest  countries,  out  of 
Rome,  evangelised  by  Ghristianity. 
There,  at  Volterra,  Linus  was  bom, 
and  became  one  of  the  first  dis- 
ciples of  St.  Peter  and  his  succes- 
sor at  Rome ;  the  earliest  traditions 
of  the  Roman  Ghiurch  naming  him 
with  Cletus  and  Glement,  as  we 
find  him  named  in  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  tradition  equally  con- 
secrating with  his  memory  the 
churches  of  Volterra  and  Ghiusi. 
Ghiusi,  indeed,  of  all  the  cities  of 
Etruria  appears  to  have  had  the 
largest  Ghristian  population,  and 
to  nave  exceeded  that  of  Volterra. 
For  upwards  of  500  years,  Ghiusi, 


more  or  less  powerful,  maintained 
its  ascendancy  over  the  country. 
It  is  therefore  only  to  be  expected 
that  in  Ghiusi,  above  all  the  cities 
of  Etruria,  are  yet  to  be  found,  as 
is  the  fact,  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  early  antiquity; 
there,  for  instance,  if  anywhere,  we 
must  place  the  famous  labyrinth 
of  Porsenna.  Ghiusi,  indeed,  which 
lies,  too,  in  the  road  of  all  Italian 
travellers,  is  visited  over  and  over 
again  for  its  Etruscan  sepulchres, 
and  deservedly,  for  they  are  most 
remarkable ;  it  is,  however,  for  the 
most  part  nearly  unknown,  or  un- 
recognised, as  possessing  a  great 
Ghristian  cemetery,  or  rather  as 
we  shall  show,  two  Christian  ceme- 
teries, both  catacombs,  on  the  ana- 
logue of  those  of  Rome,  of  a  date 
at  the  latest  of  the  time  of  Aure- 
lian  and  the  Antonines.  Murray's 
handbook  in  its  latest  edition  for 
central  Italy  says,  "  The  tombs  of 
the  early  Ghristians  at  Ghiusi  will 
interest  travellers  who  have  not 
seen  the  catacombs  at  Rome  and 
Naples,  from  which,  however,  they 
differ;"  while  Badeker  does  not 
mention  them  at  all.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  catacombs  at 
Ghiusi — they  are  something  more 
than  "tombs," — ^will  interest  yet 
more  those  who  have  seen  the  cata- 
combs of  Rome,  and  well  under- 
stand them,  than  those  "  who  have 
not  seen  them ;"  and  we  propose  to 
occupy  the  rest  of  this  paper  with 
an  account  of  one  of  them,  as  an 
example  of  what  we  have  called 
extra-Roman  catacombs. 

Our  printed  materials  for  the 
purpose,  at  least  as  regards  the 
catacomb  of  S.  Gatenna,  are 
mainly  taken  from  the  monograph 
of  Monsignore  Dominico  Bartolini, 
entitled  "  Le  Nuove  Gatacombe  di 
Ghiusi,'*  privately  printed,  and  a 
dissertation  read  by  him  before  the 


*  See  Le  Blant,  "  Insoriptiozui  QaUicaines,"  2  toIb.  4to.,  as  well  as  the  zeoent  work 
before  mentioiied. 
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Eoman  Poiitd£cal  Academy  of 
ArchflBologj,  with  a  slighter  paper 
of  the  Abate  Cavedoni,  called  bj 
him  "Un  breve  raeguaglio  del 
NoTello  Cemeterio  Clusino  di  St. 
Oaterina;"  we  have  also  carefully 
perused,  and  hare  now  before  us 
copies  of  the  various  processi  verbali 
as  to  discovery  and  authentication 
of  the  relics  of  S.  Nerania,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  martyrs  and 
Saints,  Luciano,  Ulpia,  and  others 
there  found.  Chiusi,  indeed, 
<;laims  many  martyrs  from  the 
time  of  the  first  persecutions  ;  and 
in  the  time  of  AureUan  under  the 
prefect  Turcius  Apronianus  it  was 
specially  illustrated  by  the  Acta  of 
S.  IrensBus  the  Deacon.  The  noble 
matron,  S.  Mustiola,  after  whom 
one  of  the  catacombs  is  named, 
was,  according  to  the  Bollandists 
^"Acta  Sanctorum  Julii,''  tom.  i. 
p.  640),akinswomanof  Claudius  11., 
Oothicus,  and  so,  through  his  father, 
of  Constantino  the  Great.  Many 
Christians,  the  same  authority  tells 
us,  were  detained  in  prison  by 
order  of  the  prefect,  and  this,  as 
showing  that  his  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  at  Chiusi,  proves  it  to 
have  been  the  capital.  Mustiola 
carried  succour  to  the  imprisoned 
Christians,  and  was  herself  con- 
demned, and  suffered  martyrdom; 
she  was  buried  near  to  the  walls  of 
the  city,  in  a  cemetery,  excavated 
by  the  Christians,  which  afterwards 
took  her  name,  either  as  having 
been  formed  on  an  estate  belonging 
to  her,  or  as  having  been  ennoblea 
by  her  sepulchre,  just  as  at  Rome 
the  cemeteries  are  named  after  S. 
Lucina,  S.  Cyriaca,  S.  Agnese,  or 
as  in  Syracuse  after  St.  Lucia. 

At  a  later  period,  probably  in  the 
time  of  Constantine,  allied  in  blood 
to  S.  Mustiola,  a  basilica  was 
erected;  and  afterwards,  in  the 
time  of  Luitprand,  King  of  the 
Lombards,  this  was  restored  and 
renovated  by  Gregory,  Duke  of 
Chiusi.    Of  this  cemetery  all  trace 


had  been  lost  from  a  remote  period, 
either  by  the  accumulation  of  soil 
brought  down  by  the  winter  tor- 
rents, and  covering  the  access  to  it, 
or  by  the  ineress  being  hidden  and 
obliterated  during  the  repeated  in- 
cursions of  the  barbarian  hordes 
which  from  time  to  time  invaded 
the  country.  This  was  the  case 
also  with  the  Catacombs  of  Eome, 
so  that  the  very  fact  of  their  exist- 
ence had  perished  out  of  memory, 
and  was  only  preserved  in  the  story 
of  the  Martyrs,  as  named  in  the 
Itineraries  and  in  the  ancient  cata- 
logues ;  it  might  have  even  re- 
mained hidden  for  ever  if  Bosio 
and  his  fellow  labourers  had  not 
searched  for  and  found  the  ingress ; 
they  then  opened  the  galleries  and 
published  the  result.  Unlike  those 
of  Rome,  however,  the  cemetery  of 
S.  Mustiola  at  Chiusi  was  dis- 
covered by  accident,  and  not  after 
search  for  it.  In  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century  the  reformed 
Franciscans,  who  then  occupied 
the  convent  near  the  Basilica,  had 
occasion  to  dig  a  well  in  the 
cloister ;  in  doing  so  the  workmen 
struck  upon  a  gallery  leading  into 
the  catacomb.  The  celebrated 
Ughelli  was  one  of  the  first  to  visit 
it ;  a  small  and  not  very  accurate 
plan  was  taken  by  Macchioni ;  and 
Boldetti,  then  engaged  on  the  Cata- 
combs of  Borne,  afterwards  in  1717 
dispatched  a  commission  to  Chiusi. 
Unhappily,  at  the  time  of  Uie  re- 
discovery, no  care  was  taken  to 
guard  the  entrance,  and  the  cata- 
comb was  rifled  by  depredators 
under  the  idea  of  finding  treasures. 
For  more  than  a  century  it  re- 
mained abandoned  and  uncared 
for.  Only  in  1828  the  then  Bishop 
of  Chiusi,  in  a  homily  delivered  by 
him  on  the  festival  of  S.  Mustiola, 
urged  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  the  duty  of  reclaiming  their 
ancient  Chnistian  cemetery.  The 
work  was  commenced  on  the  20th 
April,  1830,  and  was  continued  till 
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May  in  the  year  following.  In 
many  of  the  remote  galleries 
seyeral  sepulchres  were  then  dis- 
coTered  intact.  The  cemetery  was 
fairly  opened  throughout,  and  Dr. 
Pasquini,  of  Ohiusi,  published  at 
that  place  an  account  of  the  excava- 
tion, with  a  dissertation  upon  the 
objects  found.  But  a  second  Chris- 
tian catacomb  was  foimd  at  Chiusi, 
and  nowhere  else,  we  believe,  except 
perhaps  at  Syracuse,  is  there  such 
second  cemetery.  Eome,  indeed, 
mistress  of  the  Churches,  mother 
of  innumerable  martyrs,  had  its 
many  cemeteries,  that  formed,  as  it 
were,  another  and  a  subterranean 
Rome — a  city  of  the  dead.  Syracuse 
had  its  large  cemetery,  and  a  small 
one  making  an  appendage,  if  not  a 
•continuation  to  it.  Chiusi  has  two, 
perfectly  distinct,  the  one  from  the 
other,  in  two  opposite  parts  of  the 
<nty,  and  whidi,  by  reason  of  the 
broken  ground  between  them,  as 
well  as  the  distance,  can  in  no  way  be 
considered  to  be  an  extension  the  one 
of  the  other,  or  its  continuation; 
both  are  large  and  ample,  and  both 
are  remarkable  for  the  objects  they 
yet  contain,  or  have  preserved,  and 
of  which  the  record  remains ;  and 
these  are  so  considerable  that  they 
ma^  be  said  to  establish  the  title  of 
Chiusi  to  be  considered  the  early 
Christian  metropolis  of  Etruria,  as 
well  as  its  chief  city. 

The  cemetery  of  S.  Mustiola, 
excavated  under  a  hill,  is  situate 
about  a  mile  from  the  city,  near 
the  ancient  lake  Eusinus.  On  the 
west,  following  the  old  consular 
Cassian  way,  a  short  distance  from 
the  confines  of  the  former  Pontifi- 
cal States  and  of  Tuscany,  on  the 
road  leading  from  Chiusi  to  Citt^ 
della  Pieve,  also  under  a  hill,  is 
the  other  cemetery,  now  called  iiiat 
of  8.  Catherine,  probably  because 
some  oratory  in  its  neighbourhood 
was  dedicated  to  her,  just  as  the 
other  cemetery  took  its  name  from 
the  basilica  aedicated  to  S.  Mus- 


tiola. The  opening  of  the  second 
cemetery,  like  the  first,  was  acci- 
dental. In  1848,  some  work  was 
doing  on  a  neighbouring  property 
when  a  falling  in  of  the  earth  was 
observed  by  the  labourers,  and 
after  them  by  certain  persons  who 
were  searching  the  country  round 
for  Etruscan  tombs;  following  it 
up,  they  at  first  believed  that  Uiey 
had  lighted  upon  such  a  tomb ;  but 
afterwards,  recognising  a  subter- 
ranean gallery  like  that  of  S.  Mus- 
tiola, they  conjectured  that  they 
had  struck  on  the  opening  to  a 
catacomb,  and  promptly  gave  due 
information  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  The  bishop  and  his 
vicar-general  immediately  organ- 
ised a  staff  of  excavators  to  under- 
take the  opening,  and  superintended 
it  in  person.  From  the  end  of 
1848  to  1852,  the  work  was  con- 
tinued, and  during  that  time  it 
was  visited  by  a  Commission  from 
the  congregation  of  sacred  relics  at 
Bome  to  authenticate  the  cemetery, 
as  well  as  to  authorise  the  open- 
ing; and  what  perhaps  was  even 
more  to  the  purpose,  it  was  several 
times  carefully  inspected  by  the 
famous  F.  Marchi.  We  have  be- 
fore us  the  documents  framed  by 
the  commission,  one  of  whom  was 
Monsignore  Bartolini ;  of  his  own 
visits,  F.  Marchi  unhappily  has 
not  left  any  record,  though  his 
name  gives  his  authority  to  the 
report  of  the  commission. 

The  soil  in  which  this  catacomb 
has  been  excavated  is  of  the  usual 
arenaceous  tufa  of  the  country; 
the  question  whether  it  was  exca- 
vated for  a  cemetery,  or  whether 
the  cemetery  was  formed  in  a  dis- 
used or  abandoned  sand  and  tufa 
excavation,  or  gallery,  does  not 
arise,  nor  is  it  needful  to  discuss  it. 

This  cemetery  has  its  ambulacra, 
connected,  as  are  those  of  Bome, 
with  a  common  centre  ;  and  in 
their  walls  are  formed,  as  again  at 
Bome,  the  two  accustomed  sorts  of 
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Latin  inscriptions  in  the  greater 
number,  or  Latin  names  even  to 
the  Boman  bishops.  The  shoi't 
acclamations,  too,  are  yery  few.  On 
these  grounds  and  others,  but 
mainly  on  the  ezclusiyelj  Latin 
inscriptions,  no  earlier  date  can  be 
giyen ;  the  reason  for  the  specific 
date  will  appear  further  on. 

If  our  readers  will  suppose  the 
plan  before  them  as  it  is  now  before 
ourselves,  let  us  as  it  were  enter 
the  catacomb  by  a  gallery,  the  in- 
gress on  the  road  to  Citta  delle 
Pieve,  that  same  gallery,  which, 
accidentally  discovered  by  the  la- 
bourers while  tilling  the  ground, 
led  as  we  have  said  to  the  discovery 
of  the  catacomb ;  at  its  termination 
a  smaller  gallery  with  arcosolia  on 
each  side  leads  to  a  sepulchre  of 
the  same  kind ;  towards  the  left  is 
a    large    square-shaped    chamber, 
but  with  two  sides  rather  larger 
than  the  others,  and   at  the   ex- 
tremity of  this  chamber  is  an  an- 
cient access  to  the  cemetery  with 
the  door  we  have  spoken  of  above, 
of  which  the  jambs  and  architrave 
^et  remain  in  Wtu,  the  round  holes 
m  the  jambs  marking  the  place  of 
the  hinges,  just  as  in  the  Boman 
catacombs  of  S.  Agnese.    Near  to 
this  door  on  the  right  is  a  sort  of 
ancient  altar  of  travertine,  sculp- 
tured with  a  male  figure  in  bas- 
relief,  clothed  in  the  toga,  the  con- 
sular fasces  at  his  side.    This  it 
may  be  fairly  conjectured  served 
as    a  pillar    for  the   holy   water 
stoup ;  and  as  we  know  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  early  Christians,  when 
making  use  of  any  heathen  monu- 
ments, the  sculpture  has  been  dis- 
figured, and  hau  destroyed,  that  it 
might  without  offence  serve  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  lustral  water  of 
ihe  faithful;  hard  by  this  again, 
are  two  capitals  of  travertine,  one 
above  the  other,  much  worn  away ; 
these  not  improbably  served  as  a 
base  for  a  lucema  or  lamp,  to  give 
light  to  the  ingressi  or  during  the 


sepulchres,    the     loculi    and    the 
arcosolia,  the  latter  more  numerous 
than  the  former,  and  well  designed, 
having,  besides  the  chief  sepulchre 
under  the  arch,  other  locuU  exca- 
vated in    the  further    wall,  with 
bisomi,  and  even  trisomi,  on  both 
internal  and  external  walls  of  the 
larger  sepulchre.     These  loculi  as 
well   as   the  arcosolia  are  closed 
with    tiles     of     terra    cotta    one 
lapping  the    other ;    the    inscrip- 
tions in  the  loculi  are  placed   in 
the  middle,  and   in  the  arcosolia 
before  the  tomb  itself,  fastened  down 
with  little  iron  nails  yet  remaining. 
The  galleries  of  the  catacomb  were, 
when  opened,  found  to  be  all  filled 
up  with   the  alluvial  soil  filtered 
through,  especially  on  the  upper 
tier.     The  other  catacombs,  those 
of  S.  Mustiola,  are  much  ruder ; 
but  while  those  of  S.  Catherine  are 
evidently  of  more  careful  construc- 
tion ;    on  the  other  hand,  neither 
paintings     nor     sculptures    were 
found,  nor  any  ornaments  of  that 
kind,  the  whole  being  of  the  type 
of  the  earliest  Eoman  catacombs 
in  their  roughest  simplicity.     Com- 
paring the  plan  of  this  catacomb 
of    S.  Catherine  with  that  of   S. 
Mustiola,  it  exhibits  a  perfect  re- 
semblance even  to  the  details  ;  but 
with    this  remarkable    difference, 
that  it  has  been  closed  with  folding 
stone  doors,  which  opened  into  a 
chapel,  with  an  altar,  and  an  epis- 
copal chair;  and  from  this  again 
open  three  corridors,  with  the  graves 
in  three  tiers.     It  is  from  the  in- 
scriptions, which  we  shall  presently 
speak  of,  that  the  date  of  the  An- 
tonines  has  been  assigned  to  this 
cemetery.     There  are  here  abso- 
lutely, so  far  as  is  known,  no  Greek 
inscriptions,  such  as  are  found  to  a 
preponderance  among  the  earliest 
inscriptions   of  the  Boman  cata- 
combs ;  nor  yet  Latin  inscriptions 
in  Greek  characters,  as   if    more 
familiar  to  the  rude  artists;  not 
till  the  third  century  do  we  find 
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sacred  rites ;  on  the  opposite  side 
there  lies  prostrate  on  the  ground 
a  small  travertine  column.  Vases 
of  terra  cotta  have  been  found  in 
the  Boman  catacombs,  one  of 
which,  now  preserved  in  the  Ker- 
cherian  Museum,  came  from  the 
oratory  of  S.  Agnese ;  here  we 
find  two  niches  jet  remaining  near 
the  door  serving  apparently  as  re- 
ceptacles for  such  vases.  The  use 
of  lights  was  needed  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  subterranean  gallery,  as 
well  as  out  of  reverence  for  the  sacred 
mysteries,  just  as  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  we  read  of  the  multi- 
tude of  lights  burning  in  the 
upper  chamber  at  Troas;  these 
lights  would  seem  sometimes  to 
have  been  placed  on  blocks  of  stone : 
and  the  travertine  capitals  of 
columns  yet  remaining  at  the  en- 
trance of  this  gallery  may  very 
well  have  served  for  a  like  purpose. 
A  small  ambulatory,  hardly  yet 
completely  cleared,  seems  to  have 
formed  a  vestibule  to  the  cemetery, 
and  this  has  on  both  sides  two 
branch  entrances;  both  walls  are 
lined  with  loculi  and  arcosolia, 
those  on  the  left  hardly  yet  freed 
from  the  earth  and  alluvial  soil. 
We  then  enter  the  principal  ambu- 
latory, intersected  by  two  smaller ; 
one  not  yet  entirely  opened,  and 
the  roof  of  which  is  in  some  places 
fallen  in ;  both  have  the  two  kinds 
of  sepulchres — ^the  arched  tombs 
and  the  simple  loculi.  From  this 
we  enter  the  great  cubiculum,  the 
chapel  or  oratory,  where  the  faith- 
ful assembled  in  the  times  of  per- 
secution ;  in  the  midst  is  the  altar, 
and  on  its  right,  i.6.,  on  the  Gh>8pel 
side,  is  the  episcopal  seat.  The 
altar  is  a  slab  of  marble  placed  on 
a  mass  of  travertine.  The  epis- 
copal chair  is  roughly  formed  of 
four  slabs  of  the  same  stone  with 
a  slab  of  marble  at  the  back.  In 
the  other  cemetery,  that  of  S. 
Mustiola,  many  arcosolia  surround 
the  oratory  where,  nevertheless,  is 


an  altar,  the  mensa  of  which,  al- 
though moved  from  its  first  place 
and  now  elevated  on  a  heathen 
cippus  as  we  find  it  on  one  side  of 
the  oratory,  was  originally,  we  can- 
not doubt,  placed  in  the  centre ; 
just  as  in  this  cemetery  of  S. 
Catherine,  with  its  many  arcosolias, 
one  evidently  of  great  importance, 
we  find  the  altar  so  placed  and 
alone  ;  this  would  seem  to  g^ve 
sanction  to  the  early  usage,  by  an 
instance  of  it,  which  so  pl^used  the 
altar  as  to  turn  to  the  east  and  in 
the  centre,  with  the  pontifical  seat 
either  in  front  or  at  the  Gk>spel 
side,  according  as  space  made  oppor- 
tunity, whence  tiie  bishop  gave 
forth  his  homilies  to  the  laithful 
who  surrounded  the  altar,  where 
he  distributed  to  them  the  sacred 
nwsteries.  In  the  cemetery  of  S. 
Mustiola,  the  episcopal  chair  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  altar,  guard- 
ing, as  it  were,  its  approach ;  in  this 
other  and  later  catacomb  it  is  placed 
at  the  Gh>spel  side,  where  the  bishop 
might  be  more  readily  seen  and 
heajd  by  those  who  filled  the  ora- 
tory, the  entrance,  and  the  opening 
to  the  great  ambulacrum.  And 
now,  comparing  this  with  the 
Boman  catacombs,  and  in  parti- 
cular with  that  most  beautiful 
oratory  in  the  Caemeterium  ostria- 
num,  formerly  called  the  Catacomb 
of  S.  Agnese,  on  the  Via  Nomen- 
tana,  which  yet  retains  in  minia- 
ture the  form  of  a  basilica  with  its 
pontifical  seat  in  the  centre  of  the 
four-sided  apse,  the  altar  is  there 
wanting;  supplied,  we  may  fairly 
conjecture,  by  a  portable  altar,  it 
ma^  be  of  wood,  like  that  yet  re- 
maining at  S.  John  Lateran,  the 
famous  wooden  altar  of  S.  Peter. 
This  being  brought  and  placed  in 
the  midst,  the  biuiop  instructed  the 
people  from  his  diair,  and  cele- 
brated the  Divine  mysteries  turned 
to  the  east ;  for,  although  in  that 
oratory  there  are  several  arcosolia, 
their  position  does  not  allow  the 
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celebration  of  the  Eucharist  on 
them  as  an  altar,  with  due  regard 
to  this  earlj  usage;  there  the 
episcopal  chaor  is  turned  to  the 
east,  because  the  bishop,  so  placed, 
could  command  the  entrances,  and 
spoke  from  it  to  the  people  col- 
lected in  the  oratoi^,  and  in  the 
ambulatories.  It  is  mdeed  certain 
that  on  their  festivals  the  holy  rites 
were  celebrated  on  the  very  tombs 
of  the  martyrs,  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  arcosolia  did  not 
serve  by  any  means  uniformly  as 
tables  for  the  Divine  mysteries,  or 
altars ;  and  these  examples  at  Chiusi 
go  far  to  establish  that,  and  also 
throw  light  on  the  decree  of  Pope 
Evaristus  as  to  stone  altars,  and  the 
adoption  of  that  decree  beyond 
Rome,  as  well  as  on  the  oriein  of 
that  discipline  of  the  Church,  yet 
observed  on  the  most  ancient 
basilicas,  of  celebrating  at  an  altar 
turned  to  the  east  and  facing  the 
people;  for,  though  the  arcosolia  of 
martyrs  were  doubtless  used  as 
altars,  yet  many  martyrs,  and  some 
of  great  name,  had  no  such  sepul- 
ture ;  the  tomb  of  Pope  S.  Cornelius, 
for  instance,  in  the  cemetery  of 
Callistus,  has  no  sort  of  arch,  but 
is  a  simple  loculus,  so  that  as 
De  Bossi  has  said,  to  celebrate  his 
festival  a  portable  altar  must  have 
been  placed  over  against  his  tomb ; 
a  fact  perfectly  consistent  with  that 
other  ract  that  at  certain  times,  and 
especially  during  times  of  persecu- 
tion, the  arched  tombs  served 
specially  as  altars.  The  very  fact 
of  a  pontifical  chair  infers,  indeed 
almost  pre-supposes,  an  altar,  be- 
cause the  instruction  immediately 
succeeded  the  celebration,  and,  as 
Justin  says,  formed  part  of  it. 

Chiusi,  then,  offers  in  its  two 
cemeteries,  and  particularly  in  this 
latest  opened  catacomb  of  S.  Cathe- 
rine, another  example,  out  of  Bome, 
of  the  imiformity  of  Christian 
burial,  handed  down,  no  doubt, 
from  the  Jews,  but  which  obtained 


equally  at  Chiusi,  at  Syracuse,  or 
in  Gkkul,  as  at  Bome,  and  is  an  in- 
stance  of  unity,  or  almost  of  uni- 
formitv  of  usi^e  in  the  early 
Church,  and  a  testimony  to  it. 

In  order  to  determine  the  an- 
tiquity of  these  cemeteries  of 
Chiusi,  by  assigning  to  them  a  date, 
we  must  proceed  to  speak  of  the 
inscriptions,  premising  that  the 
names  on  the  tombs  are  of  Boman 
origin,  and  belong  to  known  Boman 
families,  which,  indeed,  is  so  nearly 
self-evident,  that  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted.  We  note  it,  however,  the 
more,  especially  as  coupled  with 
the  exclusive  use  of  Latin,  because 
we  have  in  these  inscriptions 
nothing  analogous  to  the  sepul- 
chral inscriptions  of  Pagan  Etruria, 
where  the  name  of  the  deceased 
was  written  or  engraved  in  the 
Etruscan  language ;  and  as  the  Latin 
tongue  spread,  many  ft^Zi  were  made 
of  Etruscan  words  in  Latin  charac- 
ters, or  of  Latin  corrupted  by  Etrus- 
can, just  as  at  Bome,  and  also  at 
Pompeii,  we  find  Latin  words  in 
Greek  characters,  and  occasionally, 
though  more  rarely,  the  reverse,  as 
if  the  rude  artists  who  executed 
them  were  more  familiar  with  the 
one  character  than  the  other. 

The  inscriptions  in  the  cemetery 
are  undated,  so  far  as  yet  collectea, 
with  rare  exception  ;  and  nearly  all 
have  the  letter^  D.  M.  at  the  head; 
comparatively  few  again  have  Chris- 
tian symbols  or  monograms. 

De  Bossi  has  laid  down  what  may 
be  received  as  canons  of  interpre- 
tation for  Christian  inscriptions, 
but  some  words  of  his  on  the  whole 
subject  are  so  pertinent  to  this  of 
Chiusi,  that  we  cannot  but  quote 
them :  "  There  are  many  tokens, 
such  as  the  number  and  character 
of  the  names  or  the  symbols  em- 
ployed, the  style  of  diction,  the 
form  of  the  letters,  &c.,  which,  if 
carefully  examined  and  compared 
one  with  another,  enable  us  to 
make,  as  to  the  age  of  imdated 
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inscriptions  at  least,  a  probable 
statement  —  *  probabili  non  raro 
sententia  definies ' — ^and  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  we  know  the  place 
where  the  inscription  was  found 
and  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
.examining  other  inscriptions  from 
the  same  neighbourhood,  it  will 
rarely  happen  that  there  is  any 
doubt  at  fdl  about  the  age  to  whicn 
it  belongs."  (Inscriptiones  Ohris- 
tian»,  i.  100.)  One  such  "  token  " 
is  of  universal  application,  and  it 
may  be  therefore  termed  a  rule,  by 
which  to  judge  concerning  any  un- 
•dated  inscription,  whether  it  be- 
longs to  an  age  after  Constantine, 
or  may  be  referred  to  one  before 
him — ^the  use  of  names.  "  There  is 
not,"  says  Count  de  Bossi, "  a  single 
dated  Christian  inscription  after 
the  third  century  in  which  all  the 
three  names  are  recorded  in  the 
ancient  Boman  fashion,  and  even 
the  mention  of  two  names  becomes 
more  and  more  rare  after  that  date." 

"Then,  again,  in  the  names 
themselves  is  a  difference ;  the  oog- 
nomina  are  different ;  a  preference 
appears  for  entius,  antius,  ontius, 
osus,  and  other  such  adjectival 
forms  as  Yincentius,  Bonosus,  and 
the  like." 

At  Rome  it  is  well  established 
that  her  earliest  catacomb  inscrip- 
tions exhibit  Greek  in  prepon- 
derance, and  that  when  we  come  to 
the  third  century  more  than  two 
thirds  are  in  Latm,  and  more  than 
half  of  the  Boman  bishops  have 
Latin  names. 

We  now  offer  for  the  examina- 
tion of  our  readers  copies  of  some 
of  the  inscriptions.  On  the  arched 
tomb  first  on  entering  on  the  pre- 
43ent  ingress  is  the  f oUowing : 

D  M 

GEIiLIO  CAPrrou 

NO  QVI  VIX.  AN. 

vin.  MENS,  vnn 

AVBELIA  SABI 
NA.  MATBB  FIL 
10  PIENTISSIMO 
B.  M 


and  this  upon  another  arched  tomb 
at  the  end  of  the  ambulatory  : 

D.  M. 

QELLIAE  ACINIAE 
MATBI  EABISSIME 
PRO  PIETATE  MERENTI 
ANTONIA  ONAGB 
IS  FILIA  P08VIT. 

The  cognomen  of  the  daughter 
Antonia  is  to  be  noted ;  if  taken  as 
the  feminine  of  Onager,  with  its 
Greek  signification,  a  question  may 
arise  whether  it  is  one  of  those 
words  which,  like  Stercorius  and 
Contimieliosus,  arose  as  De  Bossi 
says,  "from  the  humility  of  the 
Christians,  and  the  low  esteem  in 
which  they  held  themselves,"  and 
which,  it  should  be  observed,  he 
considers  to  mark  a  later  date. 

Near  to  this,  in  a  comer  of  the 
ambulatory,  is  a  loculus,  not  far 
from  the  ground,  with  the  following 
inscription: 

(Heading,  a  leaf  between  the  letters  D. 

and  M.) 
QVAELIO  lYLU 
NO  SIYE  AEBVB 
10.  QVI.  VIXIS  ANI 
SNXVn.  i?r.  DEES 
XXXIIII.  BENEMEBEN 
TI  PABEN^ES  FECEBUNT 
QVOD  EILLE  PABENTZBUS 
FACEBE  DEBVIT  (two  leaves). 

Upon  these  leaves,  or  hearts,  as 
they  are  otherwise  termed,  at  the 
hesbding  and  the  finish  of  the 
inscriptions,  frequently  found  in 
others  of  the  Cniusi  inscriptions, 
and  which  have  been  by  some  held 
to  be  fraught  with  symbolism,  we 
will  only  refer  to  the  opinion  of 
Boldetti,  Fabretti,  Lupi,  and  most 
others,  that  they  are  marks  of 
punctuation  due  to  the  caprice  of 
the  workman.  The  interpunctua- 
tion  after  the  Q,  though  now 
nearly  invisible,  would  give  Quinto, 
and  m  the  process  verbal  copy,  it 
stands  Q.  VELIO  IVLIA  (VeUo 
or)  Velio  Juliano ;  the  cognomen  of 
Ebricius  joined  with  the  "  sive,"  of 
which  Fabretti  gives  similar  ex- 
ample,  is  very  rare  in  the  ancient 
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Boman  nomenclature.  Miiratori,in 
his  collection  of  inscriptions,  gives 
two  examples,  both  of  women.  The 
process  yerbaJ  as  to  the  opening  of 
this  tomb  on  29th  April,  1852, 
records  it  as  containing  a  skeleton, 
agreeing  with  that  of  a  youth  of 
seyenteen  years,  and  the  remains 
of  another  skeleton  of  advanced 
age ;  four  big  nails,  much  consumed 
with  rust,  and  a  fifth  larger  and 
better  preserved,  assumed  to  be  an 
instrument  of  torture;  a  lamp  of 
terra  cotta  of  the  accustomed  form 
found  in  the  catacomb,  marked 
with  the  decussated  cross;  and  a 
little  round-shaped  vessel  contain- 
ing earth  saturated  with  blood. 

In  the  angle  of  the  wall  which 
looks  to  the  ingress  of  this  ambu- 
lacrum, even  with  the  ground,  is  a 
loculus  thus  inscribed :  (Heading, 
A  legged  cross,  croce  gambatta,  be- 
tween two  leaves,  preceded  by  the 
letter  D.  and  followed  by  M.) 

VLPIAE  VI 

CTOBIAE 
CONIVGI  LA 
YDABILISSI 
MS  ATILIVS  I 

vsTVs  posvrr. 

Here  we  find  the  crux  gammata 
in  the  middle  between  the  leaves 
and  the  D.  M.  These  letters  have, 
as  is  well  known,  given  rise  to  much 
controversy.  Without  quoting  Mu- 
ratori  —  who,  in  a  case  like  the 
present,  or  in  the  case  of  the  sacred 
monogram,  would  have  read  it,  in 
virtue  of  the  symbol,  Deo  Magno, 
or  Maximo,  Christo— or  referring 
even  to  the  more  discriminating 
remarks  of  De  Bossi,  who,  how- 
ever, afterwards  supposes  they 
might  stand  for  Di^se  or  Bulci 


memorise  —  we  will  rather  quote 
Canon  Northcote,  who  tells  us, 
p.  22,  of  his  recent  work, '  Epitaphs 
of  the  Catacombs ' :  "  Out  of  fifteen 
thousand  ancient  inscriptions  the 
obnoxious  letters  do  not  occur  upon 
more  than  forty;  they  were  the 
distinctive  marks  of  a  mortuary 
inscription,  and  doubtless  engraved 
beforehand  on  tombstones  kept 
ready  for  sale."  He  adds,  "  care- 
less or  uninstructed  Christians  may 
have  used  them  without  taking 
heed  to  their  presence  or  under- 
standing their  meaning." 

In  the  oratory,  near  to  the  ponti- 
fical seat,  is  a  very  beautiful 
arched  tomb  ;  in  front  of  it,  upon 
the  plaster,  we  find,  not  incised, 
but  coloured  in  black,  the  following 
inscription,  in  characters  very  nearly 
the  same  as  the  other  inscription,, 
but  it  will  be  observed  without  the 
D.  M. 

NEBAinO  FELICIANO 
GAESABES  FECEBYNT 
BENE  MEBENTI. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  to 
be  read  Geesares  or  CsBsaris,  the 
lettering  having  there  suffered  from 
damp,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to 
conjecture  that  any  way  it  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  household  of 
Gadsar,  and  that  this  interesting 
inscription  records  their  erection  of 
the  tomb  most  probably  to  one  of 
their  companions. 

More  inscriptions  might  be  added, 
and  further  remarks  offered  on  the 
whole  subject,  but  enough  has  been 
said,  and  suggested,  to  leave  it  in 
the  hands  of  others  better  qualified, 
and  this  paper  has  already  almost 
exceeded  its  proper  limits. 
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Some  of  our  readers  may  have  fol- 
lowed with  interest  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  for  the  Eef orm  and 
Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 
We  cannot  let  its  four  days'  con- 
gress pass  from  recollection  with- 
out a  short  record  in  our  own  pages. 
It  is  not  alone  the  interest  of  the 
subjects  debated  which  gives  them 
their  importance,  nor  even  their  in- 
fluence upon  commerce,  but  their 
general  scope  and  bearing  upon 
■society  in  its  highest  aspect,  the 
l^eneral  good  of  the  republic  of 
nations,  and  the  basis  for  union 
which  a  code  of  rules  of  general 
observance  implies  as  its  founda- 
tion. The  rule  of  the  road  at  sea, 
for  instance,  is  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  uniform  rules  and  penalties 
to  prevent  collisions  at  sea  from 
captains  of  vessels  not  acting  upon 
the  rules  of  navigation,  but  it 
involves  the  concurrent  action  of 
the  governments  of  the  world  to 
agree  to  a  universal  rule,  and  so  of 
many  other  of  the  debated  matters. 
The  creating  a  tribunal,  again,  or  the 
promulgation  of  a  law  not  alone 
by  each  state  for  its  own  subjects, 
but  a  universal,  or  at  least  an  inter- 
national law,  is  one  step  towards 
the  avoidance  of  grounds  of  diffe- 
rence, and  for  their  settlement  when 
they  do  arise,  and  this  by  another 
mode  than  the  redress  of  war. 

The  subjects  chosen  for  confe- 
rence may  perhaps  not  at  first 
appear  very  inviting.  Affreight- 
ment, quarantine,  merchant  ships, 


protests,  ships'  logs,  general 
average,  and  the  like,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  purely  technical  mat- 
ters, treated  of  in  a  confined 
technical  way.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, anyone  who  has  gone  through 
the  published  report,  and  the  papers 
of  the  Association,  will  acknowledge 
that  they  have  all  much  literary 
merit,  and  convey  much  unexpected 
infor^tion,  in  a  veiy  telling 
manner.  We  have  to  acknowledge 
the  courtesy  of  the  secretary  in 
supplying  a  set ;  and  we  have  been 
much  struck  with  the  breadth  of  view 
with  which  matters,  apparently 
very  limited  and  almost  narrow,  are 
treated.  The  maintenance  of  sea- 
lights  is  not,  for  instance,  a  very  pro- 
mising title ;  yet  under  that  heading 
we  find  a  really  brilliant  essay  by 
Sir  Travers  Twiss,  with  an  his- 
torical account  from  earliest  an- 
tiquity of  the  lighting  up  of  coasts 
for  passing  vessels,  of  great  interest. 
Anyone  interested  in  the  progress 
of  civilisation  and  its  advance,  or 
rather  its  introduction,  into  the 
heart  of  Africa,  and  who  realising 
that  we  are  to-day  only  on  the 
threshold  of  the  East  African  ques- 
tion, gives  the  slightest  glance  to  a 
chart  of  the  East  African  seas,  will 
see  at  once  that,  if  Europe  is  to 
penetrate  into  Africa  from  the  east, 
the  first  step  will  be  to  secure  for 
the  European  mariner  a  safe 
approach  to  its  shores.  This  then 
is  one  of  the  lessons  taught  by  Sir 
Travers  Twiss  in  his  proposal  for 
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*'  an  mtemational  concert  to  light 
up  the  dangerous  portions  of  the 
African  seaway." 

International  copyright  again — a 
subject  we  have  ourselves  brought 
before  our  readers,  and  which,  as  to 
England,  is  likely  to  be  matter  of 
legislation  in  the  next  session — has 
been  greatly  opened  up  in  the  late 
congress ;  especially  in  tiie  published 
papers  of  Professor  Leone  Levi. 
International  is  truly  the  name  this 
congress  merits.  Not  only  Europe 
and  America  were  well  represented, 
but  China — in  the  person  of  her 
envoy,  H.E.  the  Marquis  Tsfeng — 
and  Japan,  took  part.  The  Asso- 
ciation, too,  has  most  rightly 
printed,  for  distribution  among  its 
members,  foreign  treatises,  such, 
6.a.,  as  the  learned  and  complete 
dissertation  of  the  Syndic  Beisert  of 
Berlin  on  securities  to  bearer, 
(Inhaberpapiere),  a  subject  also 
treated  of  in  English  by  Mr. 
Jencken,  the  honorary  secretary. 
International  law  as  anecting  The 
Slave  Trade  is  another  matter  of 
large  import,  which  received  great 
attention  in  a  full  attendance  of  the 
assembly  at  our  London  Guildhall, 
and  reflects  credit  on  the  City  of 
London  for  the  way  in  which  it  was 
dealt  with. 

The  complete  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  only  awaits  the  esta- 
blishment on  an  international  basis 
of  the  right  of  search ;  professedly 
Turkey    as   well    as    Egypt    has 


abolished  the  slave  trade ;  and  yet 
the  slave  dhows,  hoisting  the 
Turkish  flag,  have  at  this  moment 
practical  immunitv  in  the  Bed  Sea. 
An  international  law  rendering  the 
sla.ve  trade  piracy,  would  recognise 
the  principle,  and  bring  the  laws  of 
nations  in  their  individual  capacity 
into  harmonv  internationally  instead 
of  into  conflict. 

International  weights  and  mea- 
sures is  again  another  subject  of 
much  moment ;  all  the  more  with 
reference  to  the  recent  Act,  and  the 
order  in  council,  establishing  the 
eentral  or  new  hundredweight,  as  a 
new  denomination  of  standard 
among  ourselves ;  with  the  action 
of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
thereon,  and  of  the  British  and 
Irish  millers  in  their  association. 

When  steam,  and  telegraphy, 
and  their  developments  are  binding^ 
the  nations  of  the  world  together 
in  a  marvellous  manner,  reciprocal 
rights,  and  the  rules  they  require, 
in  other  words  the  great  cause  of 
social  order,  need  a  wider  recog- 
nition—a more  enlightened  and 
broader  view  than  even  the  good  or 
the  advantage  of  a  given  territory. 
It  is  for  the  general  interest  of  the 
commonwealth  of  nations  that  law 
and  judicature  shall  a^opt  a  prin- 
ciple of  uniformity  wherever  appli- 
cable; and  it  is  this  which  gives 
the  standpoint  for  the  association 
as  well  as  interest  and  meaning  to 
its  proceedings. 
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(Conimuad  from  pag€  235.) 


It  is  not  certainly  known  whether 
an  Athenian  boj  named  Aristocles, 
better  known  to  the  civilised  world 
as  Plato  (broad),  earned  his  nick- 
name from  the  burly  size  of  his ' 
shoulders,  the  width  of  his  fore- 
head, or  the  eloquent  breadth  of 
his  expositions.  It  is  scarcely  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  a  mystery 
should  lie  upon  the  name  of  one 
Pythagoras,  who  lived  over  a  cen- 
tury before  him,  and,  although  less 
widely  read  by  reason  of  having 
left  us  doubtful  fragments  instead 
of  unmutilated  treatises,  is  the 
greater  man  of  the  two. 

If  about  a  hero  himself  there  is 
not  mystery,  as  is  mostly  the  case — 
for  indeed  the  world  can  generally 
make  little  of  him  in  his  own  time — 
mystery  is  apt  to  accumulate  round 
aDout  him  after  he  is  gone.  In 
the  case  of  Plato,  whose  ancestry 
went  back  in  the  sword-line  to  the 
last  king  of  Athens,  and  on  the 
mother's  side  to  Solon  the  sage, 
wonder  came  out  in  fable,  and  gave 
him  a  virgin  mother,  and  god 
Apollo  for  nis  father.  The  rela- 
tiond  of  Pythagoras  to  our  planet 
have  almost  as  etherial  a  vague- 
ness of  outline.  First,  and  almost 
incredibly  (did  we  not  know 
another  instance),  seeing  that  he 
founded  a  sect  great  in  both 
politics  and  religion,  no  one  knows 
with  certainty  the  date  of  his  birth, 
or  how  long  he  lived.  Calculators 
fix  his  birth  variously  from  640  to 


570  years  before  our  era,  his  death 
from  550  to  4S6,  allowing  him  thus 
a  margin  of  life  of  from  twenty 
years  to  nearly  a  century  and  three- 
quarters.  We  may  roughly  fix 
675  to  495  as  most  probably  con- 
taining his  period.  With  regard 
to  his  birth  almost  the  same  story 
is  told  of  him  as  of  Plato : 

Pythais,  fairest  of  the  Samian  tribe, 
Bore  from  embraoes  of  the  god  of  day, 
Benowned  Pythagoras,  the  friend  of  Zens. 

With  respect  to  the  meaning  of 
the  name  Pythagoras,  also,  there 
is  some  difference  of  opinion;  the 
theory  has  been  advanced,  in  view  of 
his  reputed  travels  in  India  and 
other  eastern  countries,  that  it  is  of 
oriental  origin.  And  the  theory  is 
very  plausible.  Pythagoras  is 
Sanskrit, — Budha,  wisdom  ;  and 
gurUf  or  venerable  father,  the  title 
given  in  the  '*  Institutes  of  Menu  " 
to  the  teacher  who  confers  the 
benefit  of  sacred  learning.  Or,  it 
is  Budha,  wisdom,  and  the  Greek 
<igoreuOf  to  explain,  or  announce. 
The  first  woman  who  entered  the 
order  founded  by  Pythagoras,  or, 
according  to  another  account,  his 
wife,  was  Theano ;  Sanskrit,  Dhyana, 
devout  contemphktion.  And  of  this 
mystical  marriage  a  daughter  is 
named  Damo ;  Sanskrit,  Dharma, 
virtue  or  practical  morality.  Two 
early  Pythagoreans  also,  the  cele- 
brated Damon  and  Pythias,  have 
names  that  fit  in  with  the  Sanskrit 
derivations.     So  also  does  that  of 
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Pjthanax,  reputed  mother  of 
Theano.  Ciirioasly  enough,  the 
root  Pyih  has  its  own  sacredness 
in  Greece,  as  Budh  in  India. 

Unfortunately  for  this  hypothe- 
sis, which  is  due  to  a  distinguished 
Indian  general  officer,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  proper  names  to  Sanskrit 
words  signifying  qualities,  howeyer 
seemingly  applicable  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  of  Pythagoras,  can 
have  no  special  reference  to  him. 
Theano,  whether  originally  derived 
from  Sanskrit  or  not,  is  a  proper 
name  in  Homer,  seyeral  centuries 
before  the  time  of  Pythagoras  ;  and 
Pytho  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  is  the 
name  of  the  site  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  with  which  the  legend  and 
title  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  are 
associated.  From  the  similarity  of 
the  names  Pythagoras,  Pythais, 
Pythanax,  Pythias,  it  would  seem 
most  likely,  howeyer,  that  they  are 
not  simple  patronymics,  but  were 
introduced  by  the  biographer  of 
Pythagoras  for  some  meaningful 
purpose.  lamblichos  says  that  the 
father  of  Pythagoras,  Mnesarchos, 
was  informed  by  the  oracle  that  his 
wife  Parthenis  (or  virgin)  would 
bring  forth  a  son  of  exceeding  beauty 
and  wisdom,  a  benefit  to  his  race  in 
all  pertaining  to  the  life  of  men, 
through  a  rare  prerogative  and 
divine  gift.  Thereupon,  as  the 
story  runs,  he  named  his  wife 
Pythais  and  her  son  Pythagoras, 
which  we  may  plausibly  suppose 
to  have  signified,  Declared  by  the 
Pythian  deity.  And,  says  lam- 
bhchos,  *'  indeed  no  one  can  doubt 
that  the  soul  of  Pythagoras  was 
sent  to  mankind  from  the  empire 
of  Apollo,  either  being  an  attend- 
ant on  the  god,  or  co-arranged  with 
him  in  some  other  more  familiar 
way ;  for  this  may  be  inferred  both 
from  his  birth,  and  from  the  aU 
various  wisdom  of  his  soul."  The 
latter  quality  is  truly  a  fair  reason 
for  his  having  proceeded  from 
some    sphere    of    divine    quality, 


whether  styled  Apollonian  or  not. 
But,  as  to  the  name  Pythagoras, 
though  it  may  have  been  used  with 
special  significance  in  the  case  of 
the  philosopher,  it  appears  to  have 
been  shared  with  several  others 
of  about  the  same  time,  amoi^g 
them  an  athlete  and  trainer,  a 
statuary,  an  orator,  and  a  physician. 

The  most  generally  adopted  tra- 
dition is,  that  Pythagoras  was  bom 
in  the  island  of  Samos.  Another 
account  is  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Tyre,  or  at  least  of  Phoenician 
origin.  The  trade  of  his  father 
tends  to  countenance  the  story 
of  Tyrian  race,  for  according  to 
some  he  was  an  engraver  of  gems, 
according  to  others  a  rich  merchant, 
both  of  which  occupations  might 
well  have  gone  together,  the  quest 
of  precious  stones  and  sale  of 
valuable  engraved  gems  necessitat- 
ing travel  and  a  busy  commercial 
life. 

His  father's  profession  is  thought 
to  add  probability  to  the  legends 
that  Pythagoras  himself  visited 
many  lands.  He  might  have  been 
taken  abroad  by  business  for  his 
father,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
fed  his  inquiring  mind  with  such 
knowledge  as  made  it  thirst  for 
more.  Miletos,  Crete,  Delphi,  near 
home,  Phoenicia,  Judea,  Egypt, 
Persia,  Babylon,  India,  G«ul, 
abroad,  he  is  said  to  have  visited, 
making  acquaintance  with  learned 
priests,  getting  at  their  symbols 
and  secr^s,  absorbing  into  his 
mind  their  sacred  lore,  even  be- 
coming a  partaker  in  their  rites. 
As  we  learn  more  of  Egyptian, 
Zoroastrian,  and  Buddhist  teach- 
ings we  shall  see  more  clearly  how 
far  Pythagoras  may  have  drawn 
from  them.  It  will  probably  be 
recognised  that  Greece  had  a  great 
power  of  assimilation,  and  that  as 
from  the  strong  but  straitened 
sculptures  of  Egypt  and  the  inta- 
glios of  Phoenicia  and  Babylonia 
she  evolved  her  own  perfection  of 
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work  in  marble  and  gems,  so  also 
in  the  proyince  of  pbilosoplij  she 
fostered  into  a  new  and  developed 
grace  of  form  the  thoughts  of  races 
before  whom  she  was  but  a  child  in 
point  of  antiquity.    In  the  exqui- 
site   poetical    expressions   of    her 
bards    and    sages,    we    may    not 
always  know  to  how  large  an  ex- 
tent we  are  receiving,  according  to 
Bacon's  fune   metaphor,    ''  a    soft 
whisper    from    the    traditions    of 
more    ancient    nations,    conveyed 
through  the  flutes  of  the  G-recians." 
Pythagoras  was  fortunate  in  his 
early   life ;   instead    of    his   mind 
being  crushed  by  having  to  commit 
to  memory  burdensome  stores  of 
detail,  his  education  wsis  one  that 
fulfilled  the  signification    of    the 
term,  the  leading  out  and  expan- 
sion of  the  yoimg  faculties.     De- 
velopment and  grace  formed  the 
high  Greek  ideal,  and  the  boy  who, 
in     <Hhe     dim     magnificence     of 
legends,"    was    long  -  haired    and 
beautiful  as  one  imder  divine  in- 
spiration, was  instructed  in  gym- 
nastics for  his  body,  in  the  music 
of  the  harp,  and  in  painting  from 
life,  as  exercises  for  the  spiritual 
and  mental  nature.     With  ihe  lyre 
went  the  verses  of  Homer,  so  that 
the  inspiring  suggestions  of  poetry 
went  hand  in  hand  with  the  stricter 
training    of    musical   art.    After- 
wards came  the  study  of  philosophy 
under  the  great  sages  of  the  time, 
and  with  a  mind  well  tempered  by 
such  training  he  resorted  to  the 
priests  of  the  oracles  to  learn  their 
arcana.     There  is    probably    ima- 
ginative excess  in  the  legends  told 
of  his  studies  of  the  mysteries,  for 
there  is    an  evident  tendency  to 
hero-worship  on  the  part  of    his 
biographers.     But,  as  the  practical 
sense  of  Lewes  puts  it,  "  wherever 
we  find  romantic    or    miraculous 
deeds  narrated,  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  hero  was  great  enough  at 
least  to  sustain  the  weight  of  this 
crown  of  fabulous  glory."     Phere- 


kydes,  who  is  cited  as  one  of  the 
teachers  of  Pythagoras,  may  have 
helped  to  link  philosophy  with 
mystical  theology  in  his  pupil's 
mind.  He  taught  the  continuance 
of  the  soul,  notwithstanding  ex- 
ternal change  called  death ;  and 
this  as  an  indispensable  part  of  his 
philosophic  doctrine.  Besides  the 
lessons  of  the  philosopher  of  Syros, 
Pythagoras  is  credited  with  initia- 
tion into  the  mysteries  of  Byblos 
and  Tyre,  and  with  making  a  con- 
siderable sojourn  in  the  retreat  of 
the  prophets  in  Mount  Oarmel. 
Here  the  fame  of  Elijah  and  Elisha 
yet  lingered,  but  the  wooded  hill 
was  probably  a  resort  rather  of 
Phcenician  and  Syrian  than  of 
strictly  Jud»an  hermits,  especially 
at  this  time,  when  the  Hebrew 
nationality  was  little  more  than  a 
straw  drawn  this  way  and  that  on 
the  great  turbulent  streams  of 
Egypt  and  Babylonia. 

The  portrait  drawn  by  lam- 
blichos  of  Pythagoras  while  yet  a 
youth,  if  it  represents  a  being  too 
flawless  to  have  existed,  and  is 
therefore  unhistorical,  at  least  pre- 
sents an  ideal  which  it  is  improving 
even  to  gaze  on  from  afar.  He  was 
the  most  beautiful  and  godlike  of 
all  that  have  been  celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  history.  His  aspect  was 
most  venerable,  and  his  habits  most 
temperate,  so  that  he  was  even 
reverenced  and  honoured  by  elderly 
men.  He  was  adorned  by  piety 
and  disciplines,  by  a  mode  of  living 
transcendently  good,  by  firmness 
of  soul,  and  by  a  body  in  due  sub- 
jection to  the  mandates  of  reason. 
In  all  his  words  and  actions  he 
discovered  an  inimitable  quiet  and 
serenity,  not  being  subdued  at  any 
time  by  anger,  or  laughter,  or  emu- 
lation, or  contention,  or  any  other 
perturbation  or  precipitation  of  con- 
duct ;  but  he  dwelt  at  Samos  like 
some  beneficent  daimon.  He  con- 
fined himself  to  such  nutriment  as 
was  slender  and  easy  of  digestion. 
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In  consequence  of  this,  his  sleep 
was  short,  his  soul  vigilant  and 
pure,  and  his  body  confirmed  in  a 
state  of  perfect  and  invariable 
health. 

From  Anaximandros  at  Miletos, 
and  Epimenides  in  Crete,  Pytha- 
goras is  also  said  to  have  received 
instruction,  being  conducted  by  the 
latter  to  the  sacred  cave  where  the 
priests  of  Cybelle  treasured  the 
legislation  of  the  revealer  Minos. 

The  Phoenician  coast  is  said  to 
have  been  the  starting  point  of 
Pythagoras  for  Egypt.  There  is  a 
pretty  legend  of  this  passage  of  the 
sea,  which  is  the  diametrical  oppo- 
site of  the  fable  of  Jonah.  '^  The 
sailors  gladly  received  him,  fore- 
seeing that  they  shoidd  acquire 
great  gain  by  exposing  him  for  sale. 
.  .  .  He  ascended  the  ship,  and  sat 
silent  the  whole  time  of  the  voyage, 
in  that  part  of  the  vessel  where  he 
was  not  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
occupations  of  the  sailors.  He  re- 
mained in  the  same  unmoved  state 
for  two  nights  and  three  days, 
neither  partaking  of  food,  drink, 
or  sleep,  imless  perchance,  as  he 
sat  in  that  firm  and  tranquil  condi- 
tion, he  slept  for  a  short  time  unob- 
served by  all  the  sailors.  When 
the  sailors  considered  how,  con- 
trary to  their  expectations,  their 
voyage  had  been  continued  and 
uninterrupted,  as  if  some  deity 
had  been  present;  putting  all 
these  things  together,  they  con- 
cluded that  a  divine  daimon  had 
in  reality  passed  over  with  them 
from  Syria  into  Egypt.  Hence, 
speaking  both  to  Pythagoras  and 
to  one  another  with  greater  de- 
corum and  gentleness  tiban  before, 
they  completed,  through  a  most 
tranquil  sea,  the  remainder  of  their 
voyage,  and  at  length  happily 
landed  on  the  Egyptian  coast. 
Here  the  sailors  reverently  as- 
sisted him  in  descending  from  the 
ship;  and  after  they  had  placed 
him  on  the  purest  sand,  they  raised 


a  certain  temporary  altar  before 
him,  and  heaping  on  it  from  their 
present  abundance  the  fruits  of 
trees,  and  presenting  him  as  it 
were  the  first  fruits  of  their  freight, 
they  departed  from  thence,  and 
hastened  to  their  destined  port." 

Pythagoras,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, found  his  way  to  Heliopolis^ 
the  university  town  of  Egypt,  where 
he  found  a  master  in  ^nouphis. 
In  those  spacious  halls,  adorned 
with  mural  sculpture,  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  priests,  in  the  temple 
with  its  long  alleys  of  stony 
sphinxes,  its  avenues  of  inscribed 
obelisks,  what  illustrious  visitors 
had  been  seen !  Moses,  the  Hebrew 
lawgiver,  was  an  alumnus  there,  in 
all  probability ;  one  old  tradition 
says,  a  priest ;  Solon,  the  Greek  law- 
giver, had  discoursed  with  those 
taciturn  scholars  of  Egypt ;  sub- 
sequently to  Pythagoras,  Plato  also 
went  to  study  there.  In  Heliopolis 
Jews,  G-reeks,  and  Egyptians  met 
on  equal  terms,  as  befitted  the 
breadth  and  tolerance  of  the  city  of 
learning.  As  a  matter  of  compara- 
tive chronology,  we  may  note  that 
about  half  a  century  before  the  visit 
of  Pythagoras,  Jeremiah^the  Hebrew 
prophet,  against  his  will,  was  in  or 
near  Heliopolis ;  and  though  find- 
ing himself  among  a  large  number 
of  fellow-countrymen  resident  in 
the  land,  the  prophet  looks  with 
the  eye  of  a  sore-hearted  patriot 
rather  than  that  of  an  artistic  ap- 
preciator,  upon  'Hhe  images  of 
Beth-Shemesh." 

Pythagoras  was  prepared  for 
the  Egyptian  learning,  says  lam- 
blichoB,  by  the  fact  of  his  previous 
instruction  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
Phoenicians,  which  were  derived 
from  the  sacred  rites  of  Egypt. 
The  tendency  of  a  people  to  regard 
its  own  doctrines  as  the  only  ortho* 
doxy  is  pleasantly  confronted  by 
evidences  of  the  opposite  and  nobler 
tendency,  that  of  sympathy  and 
communication    of    one    religioua 
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philosopher  with  another.  If  in 
Nubia  some  pious  "Vandal" 
painted  the  figure  of  apostle  Peter 
with  his  key  over  that  of  the 
original  patron  deit^  of  the  temple, 
so  that  Bameses  II.  is  represented 
as  presenting  offerings  to  a  post- 
existent  saint ;  there  are  to  be 
found  on  the  other  hand  the  most 
apparently  incongruous  evidences 
of  harmony  between  the  religious 
symbols  of  different  races,  as  in  an 
Egypto-Syrian  combination  such 
as  "  Osiris-Eloh,"  or  a  Phoeniko- 
Judean  title  such  as  "  Adonai,  the 
Baal  of  Heaven." 

Pythagoras  managed  to  become 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  priests 
and  prophets  of  Egypt :  according 
to  lamblichos,  ae  was  both  admired 
and  loved  by  them,  so  that  we  need 
not  wonder  at  their  being  com- 
municative when  he  asked  it  of 
them.  And,  according  to  tradition, 
he  was  one  with  them  in  this,  that 
he  never  wrote — revealed  no  mys- 
teries, never  communicated  a  truth 
to  one  unprepared  to  receive  it. 

Polykrates,  the  despot  of  Samos, 
is  well  known  for  the  story  of  the 
ring  which  he  flung  into  the  sea. 
It  was  one  of  his  most  highly- 
prized  possessions,  but  his  pros- 
perity was  so  excessive  that  he  was 
led  to  fear  a  reverse  if  he  could 
not  substitute  for  it  some  voluntary 
deprivation.  The  next  day  a 
present  of  a  fresh-caught  fish  was 
made  him,  in  which  was  found  his 
inalienable  ring.  To  Amasis  (or 
Amosis,  Aahmes  I.),  the  King  of 
Egypt,  who  had  given  him  the 
warning  respecting  his  prosperity, 
Polykrates  is  said  to  have  given 
Pythagoras  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation. Amasis  was  a  man 
of  enlightenment,  who  opened  his 
country  to  the  stranger,  and 
during  his  reign  many  eminent 
Greeks  had  visited  Egypt. 

This  introduction,  httle  as  it  may 
seem  to  consist  with  the  story  of 
the  departure  of  Pythagoras,  m  a 


casual  way,  as  it  were,  from  the 
coast  of  Phcenicia,  may  help  to 
account  for  his  friendly  reception 
among  the  priesthood,  of  whom 
the  king  for  the  time  being  was 
always  the  nominal  head.  Accor- 
ding to  another  story,  Pythagoras 
made  and  took  over  to  Egypt  three 
silver  goblets,  as  presents  for  the 
priests. 

The  hypothesis  has  been  mooted 
that  the  travels  of  Pythagoras  are 
a  fable,  and  have  no  reference  to 
an  individual  man,  or  to  actual 
voyages,  but  are  designed  to  repre- 
sent the  growth  or  progress  of 
some  quality.  If  we  take  it  that 
a  Q-reek  priest  were  tracing  the 
history  of  the  transcendental  con- 
ception of  Ufe,  as  developed  in  his 
own  mind  and  doctrine,  he  might 
say,  the  idea  came  from  an  old 
philosopher  at  home,  Egyptian  lore 
fostered  and  enlarged  it,  it  was 
deepened  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  oracle,  in  Babylonia 
an  element  was  added  to  it,  to 
India  could  be  traced  one  of  its 
germs.  It  is  true  that  the  ancients 
were  given  to  such  personification 
of  abstract  generalisations,  but  in 
presence  of  the  fact  that  learning 
in  those  days  could  only  be  acquired 
orally,  and  by  personal  contact  of 
one  student  with  another,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  resort  to  the 
hypothesis  of  myth  as  the  origin 
of  the  tradition  that  Pythagoras, 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  father,  was  a 
great  traveller. 

According  to  lamblichos,  Pytha- 
goras spent  so  long  a  period  as  two- 
and- twenty  years  in  Egypt,  gaining 
admission  to  the  various  temples, 
and  learning  geometry,  astronomy, 
and  divination.  If  he  was  eighteen 
when  he  left  home  and  spent  three 
years  in  learning  from  Q-reek  and 
Phoenician  teachers,  at  the  close  of 
his  stay  in  Egypt  he  would  have 
reached  the  age  of  forty-three. 
The  beneficent  ruler  of  Egypt  had 
lately  died,  and  Psammenitus,  hi» 
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son,  was  reigning  in  his  stead, when 
Oambjses,  the  Persian  king,  flushed 
with  conquests,  came  thither  with 
his  army,  and  vanquished  the 
Egyptian  forces  in  a  single  battle. 
The  date  of  this  event  is  known, 
it  is  525  B.C. :  the  only  question 
is  whether  its  relation  to  Pythagoras 
is  historic  fact  or  doubtful  legend. 
According  to  the  tradition,  he  was 
taken  captive  and  conveyed  to 
Babylon,  where  he  soon  came  into 
friendly  association  with  the  Magi, 
and  received  instruction  from  them 
in  arithmetic,  music,  and  divine 
rites.  Plutarch  cites  the  name  of 
his  Persian  master  as  Zaratas, 
which  seems  clearly  to  point  to 
Zarathustra,  or  Zoroaster.  But 
that  prophet  having  long  passed 
away,  it  is  probable  that  a  member 
of  the  order  of  priests  or  mages 
bearing  that  name,  is  the  true 
teacher  in  question.  Ten  or 
eleven  years  before,  the  Babylonian 
empire  had  broken  up  before  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  and  such  of 
the  Hebrew  tribe  as  desired  to 
rettun  to  their  own  country  had 
left  Babylon.  But  a  number  re- 
mained, and  there  is  a  tradition 
that  Pythagoras  conversed  with 
their  rabbis,  and  learned  the  Jewish 
law.  Twelve  years,  says  lambli- 
chos,  Pythagoras  remained  with  his 
magian  associates,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Samos. 

Pythagoras  gave  a  new  sense  to 
the  word  philosopher,  which  pro- 
bably  signified  beforetime  one  de- 
voted to  some  art,  craft,  or  cunning. 
He  used  it  in  the  larger  sense  of 
lover  of  wisdom,  or,  as  Plato 
understood  it,  one  zealous  after  all 
wisdom.  When  asked  his  art  or 
craft,  he  said,  *'  I  have  none,  I  am 
a  philosopher.*'  And  when  asked 
the  difference  between  philosophers 
and  others,  he  defined  it  as  follows : 
"Life  may  be  compared  to  the 
festival  of  the  games  :  some  persons 
are  there  to  contend  with  bodily 
prowess  for  glory  and  the  crowns ; 


some  seek  gain  by  traffic  in  mer- 
cantile wares ;  others,  more  noble, 
resort  thither  neither  for  applause 
nor  gain,  but  solely  as  spectators 
of  all  that  passes,  and  observers 
of  the  manner  of  it.  So  also  in 
the  present  life,  men  of  all- various 
pursuits  are  assembled.  As  a  mer- 
chant on  business  intent  travels 
from  town  to  town,  we  quit  another 
life  and  come  into  this  world,  where 
some  are  bom  hunters  after  glory, 
others  greedy  of  gain,  others  in- 
fluenced by  desire  of  power,  or 
luxury.  There  are  a  few  who, 
reckoning  all  else  of  no  account, 
are  earnest  seekers  after  truth  in 
the  nature  of  things.  These  I 
call  philosophers,  for,  as  the  most 
liberal  position  at  the  games  is 
that  of  the  person  who  is  only  a 
spectator,  and  has  no  acquisitive 
function,  so  in  life  the  contemplation 
of  things,  and  knowledge,  far  tran- 
scend all  other  pursuits."  Pytha- 
goras did  not  despise  the  practical 
— the  essential  difference  of  his 
ideal  is  the  elimination  of  selfish 
personal  motive. 

Upon  his  return  to  Samos,  where 
the  prophet  was  in  his  own  country, 
he  found  himself  remembered  by  a 
few,  but  there  was  little  dispo^i- 
tion  to  attend  to  the  disciplines  he 
desired  to  introduce. 

A  pretty  legend  is  told  of  an 
artifice  which  he  employed  to  get 
disciples,  after  he  had  set  up  his 
school.  "  Happening  to  observe  a 
certain  youth,  who  was  a  great 
lover  of  gymnastic  and  other  cor- 
poreal exercises,  but  otherwise  poor 
and  in  difficult  circumstances,  play- 
ing at  ball  in  the  gymnasium 
with  great  aptness  and  facility,  he 
thought  the  young  man  might 
easily  be  persuaded  to  attend  to 
him,  if  he  were  sufficiently  supplied 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
freed  from  the  care  of  procuring 
them.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
youth  left  the  bath,  Pythagoras 
called  him  to  him,  and  promised 
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that  he  would  furnish  him  with 
everything  requisite  to  the  support 
of  his  bodily  exercise,  on  condition 
that  he  would  receive  from  him 
gradually  and  easily,  but  con- 
tinually— so  that  he  might  not  be 
burdened  by  receiving  them  at 
once — certain  disciplines  which  he 
said  he  had  learnt  from  the  barba- 
rians in  his  youth,  but  which  now 
began  to  desert  him  through  f  orget- 
fulness  and  the  incursions  of  old 
age.  The  young  man  immediately 
acceded  to  the  conditions,  through 
the  hope  of  having  the  necessary 
support.  Pythagoras,  therefore, 
endeavoured  to  instruct  him  in  the 
disciplines  of  arithmetic  and  geo- 
metry, forming  each  of  his  demon- 
strations in  an  abacus,  and  giving 
the  youth  three  oboli  as  a  reward 
for  every  figure  which  he  learnt. 
This  also  he  continued  to  do  for  a 
long  time,  exciting  him  to  the  geo- 
memcal  theory  by  the  desire  of 
honour ;  diligently,  and  in  perfect 
order,  giving  him  (as  we  have  said) 
three  oboli  for  eveir  figure  which 
he  apprehended.  6ut  when  the 
wise  man  observed  that  the  ele- 
gance, sweetness,  and  connection 
of  these  disciplines,  to  which  the 
youth  had  been  led  in  a  certain 
orderly  path,  had  so  captivated  him 
that  he  would  not  neglect  their 
pursuit  though  he  should  suffer 
the  extremity  of  want,  he  pretended 
poverty,  and  an  inability  to  give 
nim  the  three  oboli  any  longer. 
But  the  youth  on  hearing  this 
replied, '  I  am  able  without  these 
to  learn  and  receive  your  disci- 
plines.' Pythagoras  then  said, 
'But  I  have  not  the  means  of  pro- 
curing sufiident  nutriment  for  my- 
self,* adding,  that  as  it  was  requi- 
site, therefore,  to  labour  in  order  to 
procure  daily  necessaries  and 
mortal  food,  it  would  not  be  proper 
that  his  attention  should  be  ois- 
tracted  by  the  abacus,  and  by 
stupid  and  vain  pursuits.  The 
youth,  however,  vehemently  abhor- 


ring the  thought  of  discontinuing 
his  studies,  replied :  *  I  will  in 
future  provide  for  you,  and  repay 
your  kindness  in  a  way  resembling 
that  of  the  stork  ;  for  I,  in  my  turn, 
will  give  you  three  oboli  for  every 
figure,'  and  from  this  time  he  waft 
so  captivated  by  these  disciplines, 
that  he  alone  of  all  the  Samians 
migrated  from  his  country  with 
Pythagoras." 

If  in  his  school  in  the  Hemi- 
cycle  Pythagoras  failed  to  win  over 
ms  Samian  neighbours  to  enter 
upon  his  profound  and  uncom- 
promising system  of  discipline,  yet 
the  citizens  laid  claim  to  his  assist- 
ance in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  Certain  obscure 
references  also  make  it  probable 
that  his  fame  reached  the  G-reeks 
who  lived  on  the  Hellespont,  and 
were  therefore  within  the  range  of 
the  influence  of  the  priests  of  the 
G^tse — ^heroes  who  contemned  earth 
Hfe,  and  also  of  the  magic-loving 
Scythian  prophets  of  the  Hyperbo- 
rean Apollo. 

Pythagoras  appears  to  have  been 
out  of  his  element  in  Samos.  He 
longed  to  realise  his  -educational 
ideal,  and,  by  the  thorough  training 
of  individuals,  to  make  wisdom  a 
power  in  the  State ;  he  did  not 
wish  to  spend  his  time  in  the  petty 
detail  of  home  politics.  There  ia 
a  story  that  a  citizen  of  Crotona 
in  Italy  had  assisted  him  in  re- 
deeming himself  from  his  captivity 
in  Persia.  There  is  also  a  tradition 
that  he  had  accompanied  his  father 
on  a  voyage  to  Crotona,  which  was 
a  thriving  republic,  a  Greek  colony 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  in* 
ducement,  he  journeyed  to  Crotona, 
and.  there  hoped  to  find  a  people 
more  open  to  enlightenment  than 
the  negligent  folk  at  home.  Per- 
haps Democedes,  the  first  physician 
of  Greece,  was  there  at  tbis  time,, 
who  also  was  acquainted  with 
Samos,    and    intimate     with    its 
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despot  Polykrates.  It  is  probably 
about  the  year  522  that  Pytha- 
goras reacned  flourishing  and 
populous  Crotona,  Tarquin  the 
Proud  being  at  that  time  ruler  of 
Borne. 

The  constitution  of  the  city 
seems  to  have  been  a  mingling  of 
aristocratic  with  democratic  institu- 
tions. A  council  of  a  thousand 
held  the  reins  of  power,  composed 
of  the  nobles  and  of  the  w^thy 
burgesses,  who  may  be  considered 
representatives  of  trade  and  of 
the  interests  of  the  people  at 
large. 

How  the  influence  of  Pythagoras 
affected  a  community  so  consti- 
tuted, we  shall  see  better  when  we 
follow  out  the  plan  of  his  work. 
He  founded  an  institution  that  may 
be  described  as  a  secret  society, 
with  nothing  to  hide  or  be  ashamed 
of,  and  thoroughly  open  as  re- 
gards its  external  acts,  and  those 
alone. 

Were  Pythagoras  a  spiritual 
being,  and  not  a  man,  the  plan  of 
his  society  is  just  what  we  might 
expect.  It  was  a  hierarchy  of 
perfection,  and  if  Pythagoras  could 
have  commanded  a  supply  of  em- 
bodied angels,  both  to  rule  and  to 
be  ruled,  it  might  be  in  existence 
now. 

As  a  commencement  individuals 
must  be  attracted.  Pythagoras 
began  in  Crotona  by  being  a 
preacher  and  teacher.  Crowds 
flocked  to  hear  his  persuasive 
eloquence;  he  selected  the  most 
earnest  among  them.  Earnestness 
may  be  only  for  the  moment, 
emotional  and  spasmodic  rather 
than  continuous  and  fruitful.  He 
appointed  tests  that  should  elimi- 
nate those  unfit  for  his  purpose. 
Membership  of  his  society  was  a 
prize  as  difficult  to  win  as  was  his 
own  initiation  into  the  symbolic 
secrets  of  Egypt,  to  attain  which, 
it  is  said,  he  did  not  shrink  from 
circumcision.    For  five  years  the 


novices  were  condemned  to  silence — 
awful  trial  of  constancy  of  purpose 
and  reality  of  earnestness.  During 
this  time  they  did  nothing  but 
listen  to  discourses,  and  never  saw 
Pythagoras.  After  approval  by  this 
test,  and  a  diagnosis  by  him  of  their 
habits,  associations,  converse,  pas- 
sions, employment  of  leisure,  phy- 
sique, physiognomy,  even  to  the 
mode  of  walking  and  the  body's 
movement,  which  he  regarded  as 
manifest  signs  of  the  unapparent 
nature  of  the  soul,  the  probationers 
were  allowed  to  advance  a  step 
farther.  Their  property  became 
common  to  the  guild,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  appointed 
managers  or  economisers.  They 
themselves  were  permitted  to  see 
as  well  as  hear  ^thagoras ;  they 
were  within  the  ved. 

Such  as  were  rejected  received 
double  the  wealth  tney  brought — a 
most  uneconomic  proceedmg  if 
many  were  rejected,  and  enough 
to  prompt  unbelievers  to  enter 
upon  temporary  probation — and  a 
tomb  was  raised  te  them  by  their 
comrades.  They  were  presumably 
'^  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.''  One 
of  these  rejected  ones  was  Kylou, 
a  magnate  of  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Sybaris,  of  whom  more 
anon. 

For  a  backsliding  Pythagorean 
we  must  needs  have  pity,  consider- 
ing the  arduousness  of  the  ordeal. 
A  true  disciple  writes  retrospec- 
tively :  "  It  will  be  well  to  con- 
sider what  a  great  length  of 
time  we  consumed  in  wiping 
away  the  st-ains  which  had  in- 
sinuated themselves  into  our 
breasts,  till,  after  the  lapse  ,of 
some  years,  we  became  nt  re- 
cipients of  the  doctrines  of  Pytha- 
goras. For,  as  dyers  previously 
purify  garments,  and  then  fix  in 
the  colours  with  which  they  wish 
them  to  be  imbued,  in  order  that 
the  dye  may  not  be  washed  away, 
and  may  nowise    be  evanescent; 
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after  the  same  manner  also  that 
divine  man  prepared  the  souls  of 
those  that  were  lovers  of  philo- 
sophy, so  that  they  might  not 
deceive  him  in  any  of  those 
beautiful  and  good  qualities  which 
he  hoped  they  would  possess." 

Pythagoras  was  one  that  did 
not  ''infuse  theorems  and  divine 
doctrine  into  confused  and  turbid 
manners.  Just  as  if  some  one 
should  pour  pure  and  clear  water 
into  a  deep  well  full  of  mud ;  for 
he  would  disturb  the  mud,  and 
destroy  the  clear  water.  A  similar 
thing  likewise  takes  place  between 
those  who  teach  and  those  who  are 
taught  after  this  manner.  For 
dense  thickets  and  full  of  briars 
surround  the  intellect  and  heart 
•of  those  who  have  not  been  purely 
initiated  in  disciplines,  obscure  the 
mild,  tranquil,  and  reasoning  power 
of  the  soul,  and  openly  impede  the 
intellective  part  from  becoming  in- 
creased and  elevated." 

The  disciples,  as  admitted,  were 
divided  into  classes,  as  men  are 
naturally  dissimilar.  They  were 
led  into  all  the  paths  of  erudition 
which  his  genius  and  experience 
had  opened  to  Pythagoras.  But 
he  was  not  merely  an  intellectual 
teacher;  he  was  a  ''healer  of 
souls,"  possessing  an  almost  magical 
influence  and  power  of  attracting 
friendship,  and  wherever  he  found 
anyone  having  any  community  of 
symbolic  understanding  with  mm- 
self ,  he  at  once  strove  to  make  a 
<K)mpanion  of  him.  With  the 
members  of  his  college  he  was  like 
an  intimate  companion  of  lofty 
speech  and  gentle  dignified  man- 
ners, and  the  evident  unselfishness 
of  his  purpose,  with  his  devotion 
to  his  ideal,  that  of  the  formation 
of  excellent  men,  must  have  exer- 
cised a  rare  charm. 

The  morning  was  begun  by  music, 
and  in  the  community  it  was 
realised  that  music  may  be  of  evil 
tendency  or  good,  of  perturbing  or 


tranquillising,  awakening  or  sooth- 
ing effect  according  to  its  quality. 
Music  appears  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  an  influence  equally 
affecting  body  and  mind ;  rhythms, 
melodies,  and  incantations  were  an 
enchantment  by  which  to  treat  both 
psychical  and  corporeal  passions. 
"  The  disciples  performed  their 
morning  walks  alone,  and  in  places 
where  there  happened  to  be  an 
appropriate  solitude  and  quiet,  and 
where  there  were  temples  and 
groves,  and  other  things  adapted 
to  give  delight.  They  thought  it 
was  not  proper  to  converse  with 
anyone  till  they  had  rendered  their 
own  soul  sedate,  and  had  co- 
harmonised  the  reasoning  power. 
They  apprehended  it  to  be  dis- 
orderly to  mingle  in  a  crowd  as 
soon  as  they  rose  from  bed.  On 
this  account  all  the  Pythagoreans 
always  selected  for  themselves  the 
most  sacred  places.  After  their 
morning  walk  they  associated  with 
each  other,  and  especially  in  temples, 
or,  if  this  was  not  possible,  in 
places  that  resembled  them.  This 
time,  likewise,  they  employed  in 
the  discussion  of  doctrines  and  dis- 
ciplines, and  in  the  correction  of 
their  manners."  They  seem  to  have 
realised  the  influence  of  a  sort  of 
cathedral  awe,  and  of  the  elevating 
effect  of  noble  and  poetic  surroimd- 
ings.  But  they  did  not  remain  in 
meditation  only;  "after  an  associa- 
tion of  the  kind  described,  they 
turned  their  attention  to  the  health 
of  the  body.  Most  of  them  used 
unction  and  the  course;  a  less 
number  employed  themselves  in 
wrestling  in  gardens  and  groves  ; 
others  in  leaping  with  leaden 
weights  in  their  hands  ;  others  in 
mimetic  gesticulations,  with  a  view 
to  the  strength  of  the  body, 
studiously  selecting  for  this  pur- 
pose opposite  exercises.  Their 
dinner  consisted  of  bread  and 
honey  or  the  honey-comb ;  they  did 
not  drink  wine  during  the  day." 
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After  their  meal,  the  students 
turned  to  more  external  work,  such 
as  administrative  details  and  the 
reception  of  guests.  In  the  even- 
ing they  grouped  themselves  into 
walking  parties,  for  discussion  and 
mutual  improvement.  After  the 
walk  came  the  bath,  and  after  this 
they  assembled  ten  together  for 
certain  religious  rites.  Then  they 
took  supper,  which  was  finished 
before  sunset.  Their  food  was 
simple — wine,  bread,  and  boiled 
herbs  or  fresh  salads,  with  certain 
kinds  only  of  animal  meats.  They 
were  as  careful  not  to  injure  the 
higher  varieties  of  plants  as  the 
useful  orders  of  animals  ;  and  were 
specially  trained  to  avoid  certain 
flatulent  and  noxious  foods,  parti- 
cularly such  as  are  "an  impedi- 
ment to  prophecy,  or  to  the  purity 
and  chastity  of  the  soul,  or  to  the 
habit  of  temperance,  or  of  virtue." 

Pythagoras  "rejected  all  such 
things  as  are  adverse  to  sanctity, 
and  obscure  and  disturb  the  other 
purities  of  the  soul,  and  the  phan- 
tasms which  occur  in  sleep."  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  value  of 
this  discipline  rests  on  the  faith 
that,  when  the  body  is  brought  into 
the  best  and  purest  state,  mystical 
senses  and  consciousness,  or  spiri- 
tual gifts,  will  be  found  to  be 
opened  normally. 

After  supper,  the  eldest  of  the 
group  fixed  some  passage  for  read- 
ing, and  the  youngest  read  it  aloud. 
Music  closed  the  day,  as  it  had 
begpin  it.  4s  lambUchos  puts  it, 
in  a  somewhat  high-flown  way, "  In 
the  evening,  when  his  disciples 
were  retiring  to  sleep,  he  liberated 
them  by  these  means  (appropriate 
medicine  of  melody)  from  the  day's 
disturbances,  and  purified  their 
intellective  power  from  the  infltudve 
and  effluxive  waves  of  a  corporeal 
nature  ;  rendered  their  sleep  quiet, 
and  their  dreams  pleasing  and 
prophetic." 

Pythagoras  seems  to  have  had 


a  science  of  music,  viewed  as  puri- 
fication. Certain  melodies  disposed 
the  circle  which  joined  in  them  to- 
elegance  and  orderly  manners; 
others  were  remedies  against 
despondency ;  others  against  rage, 
anger,  desire.  The  lyre,  rather 
than  the  pipe,  he  deemed  the  true 
instrument  for  his  purpose.  But 
there  is  a  story  of  his  making  the 
pipe  useful  in  a  wonderful  way.  It 
18  said  that  once,  "through  the 
spondaic  song  of  a  piper,  he  extin- 
guished the  rage  of  a  Taurome- 
nian  lad,  who  had  been  feasting  by 
night,  and  intended  to  bum  the 
vestibule  of  his  mistress,  in  con- 
sequence of  seeing  her  coming 
from  the  house  of  his  rival.  For  the 
lad  was  inflamed  and  excited  to  dis- 
traction by  a  Phrygian  song,  which,, 
however,  Pythagoras  promptly  sap- 
pressed.  He  was  astronomising, 
and  happened  to  meet  with  the 
piper  at  an  unseasonable  time  of 
night,  and  persuaded  him  to  change 
his  Phrygian  for  a  spondaic  song, 
through  which  the  fury  of  the  lad 
being  immediately  repressed,  he 
returned  home  in  an  orderly 
manner ;  though  shortly  before  he 
could  not  be  in  the  least  restrained, 
and  would  bear  no  admonition ;  and 
even  stupidly  insulted  Pythagoraa 
when  he  met  him."  The  Phrygian 
music,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  what 
Catullus  tells  of  the  Galli,  must 
have  been  maddening,  and  was 
probably  akin  to  the  frenzied 
chorus  of  the  devil-priests  in 
oriental  countries. 

It  was  doubtless  the  personal 
presence  of  Pythagoras,  as  much 
as  any  musical  charm,  which  acted 
as  a  gentle  corrective  of  the  dis- 
turbed moods  of  the  members  of 
his  college.  "  By  his  later  dis- 
ciples," says  G.  H.  Lewes,  "he 
was  venerated  as  a  god.  He 
who  could  transcend  all  earthly 
struggles,  and  the  great  ambitions 
of  the  greatest  men,  to  live  only 
for  the  sake  of  wisdom,  was  he  not 
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of  a  higher  stamp  than  ordinary 
mortals?  Well  might  later  his- 
torians picttire  him  as  clothed  in 
robes  of  white,  his  head  crowned 
with  gold,  his  aspect  grave, 
majestical,  and  calm ;  above  the 
manifestations  of  any  human  joy, 
of  any  human  sorrow;  enwrapt 
in  contemplation  of  the  deeper 
mysteries  of  existence;  listening 
to  music  and  the  hymns  of  Homer, 
Hesiod,  and  Thales,  or  listening  to 
the  harmony  of  the  spheres.  And 
to  a  lively,  talkative,  quibbling, 
active,  versatile  people  like  the 
Greeks,  what  a  grand  phenomenon 
must  this  solemn,  earnest,  silent, 
meditative  man  have  appeared." 

That  a  man's  ears  should  catch  the 
music  of  the  spheres  as  they  circle 
round  in  their  grand  harmonious 
courses  sounds  like  a  rare  piece  of 
poetic  hyperbole ;  but  Simplicius 
not  only  asserts  it  as  a  fact,  but 
gravely  argues  for  it,  giving 
reasons:  ^'A  harmonic  sound  is 
produced  from  the  motion  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  which  may  be 
scientifically  collected  from  the 
analogy  of  their  intervak." 
Jupiter,  we  must  presume,*  played 
the  bass,  and  Mars  a  warlike  tenor, 
the  shrill  chorus  of  asteroids  not 
having  then  made  itself  manifest. 
With  regard  to  this  ^ulty  of 
Pythagoras,  Simplicius  argues  as 
follows:  "Perhaps  the  objection 
of  Aristotle  to  this  assertion  of  the 
Pythagoreans  may  be  solved  accord- 
ing to  the  philosophy  of  those 
men,  as  follows :  all  things  are  not 
commensurate  with  each  other,  nor 
is  ever^ihinff  sensible  to  everything, 
even  in  me  sublunary  region. 
This  is  evident  from  dogs  who 
scent  animals  at  a  great  distance 
whieh  are  not  smelt  by  men.  How 
much  more,  therefore,  in  things 
which  are  separated  by  so 
great  an  interval  as  those  which 
are  incorruptible    from    the    cor- 


ruptible,     and      celestial      from 
terrestrial    nature,    is    it    true  to 
say,    that    the    sound    of   divine 
bcniies  is  not  audible  by  terrestrial 
ears.     But  if  anyone  like  Pytha- 
goras should  have  his  terrestrial 
body  exempt  from  him,  and  his 
luminous  and  celestial  vehicle  and 
the  senses  which  it  contains  puri- 
fied, either  through  a  good  allot- 
ment, or  through  probity  of  life,  or 
through  a  perfection  arising  ^m 
sacred  operations,  such  an  one  will 
perceive  things  invisible  to  others, 
and  will  hear  things  inaudible  to 
others."    It  seems  probable,  how- 
ever, that  what  Pythagoras  really 
meant  was,  that  the  ratios  or  inter- 
vals   of    the    planets     betokened 
relations  of  number,  which  is  the 
mathematical  constituent  of  music. 
The  reverence  amoimting  almost 
to    adoration    which     P^hagoras 
inspired  is  only  accounted  for  on 
the  presumption  that  he  actually 
possessed    certain     preternatural 
qualities,  or  in  default  of  that  we 
must  suppose  that  his  admirers  had 
the  consummate    faculty  of  con- 
ceiving a  thing  which  is  not  known 
to  exist.    Empedokles,  himself  a 
sage,  spoke  of  Pythi^ras  asaman 
"  transcendent  in  knowledge,  who 
possessed  the  most  ample  stores  of 
mteUectual  wealth,  and  was  in  the 
most  eminent  degree  the  promoter 
of  the  works  of  the  wise.  For  when 
he  extended  all  the  powers  of  his 
intellect,  he  easily  beheld  every- 
thing, as  fax  as  to  ten  or  twenty 
ages  of   the    human  race."    The 
theory     seems    to     have     been, 
that  Pythagoras    was    conscious 
of  his  spiritual  as  well  as  his  terres- 
trial bemg,  and  had  the  faculty  of 
awakening    this     dormant     con- 
sciousness in  others.    Lunbliohos 
says,  "If  we  may  believe  in  so 
many    ancient   and  credible    his- 
torians as  have  written  concerning 
him,    the    words    of    Pythagoras 
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contained  something  of  a  recalling 
and  admonitory  nature,  whi(£ 
extended  even  so  far  as  to  irrational 
animals."  Legends  are  told  of 
Pythagoras  gently  stroking  a  most 
dangerous  bear,  and  conjuring  it  to 
toudi  living  beings  no  more ;  to  an 
ox  he  is  said  to  have  given  counsel 
in  whisper,  counsel  which  was  fol- 
lowed ;  and  an  eagle  he  is  said  to 
have  allured  from  the  sky  to  his 
hand,  afterwards  letting  it  go.  We 
are  reminded  in  these  legends 
of  the  traditions  attaching  to 
Orpheus. 

Pythagoras  was  'Hhe  cause  to 
his  disciples  of  the  most  appro- 
priate converse  with  divine  beings, 
whether  while  awake  or  asleep; 
a  thing  which  never  takes  place  m 
a  soul  disturbed  by  anger,  or  pain, 
or  pleasure,  or  by  any  other  base 
desire,  or  defiled  by  ignorance, 
which  is  more  unholy  and  noxious 
than  all  these.  By  all  these  in- 
ventions, therefore,  he  divinely 
healed  and  purified  the  soul, 
resuscitated  and  saved  its  divine 
part,  and  conducted  to  the  in- 
telligible its  divine  eye,  which,  as 
Plato  says,  is  better  worth  saving 
than  ten  thousand  corporeal  eyes ; 
for  by  looking  through  this  alone, 
when  it  is  strengthened  and  clari- 
fied by  appropriate  aids,  the  truth 
pertaining  to  all  things  is  per- 
ceived." 

The  main  original  feature  in 
Pythagoras  as  a  teacher  seems  to 
be  his  high  consciousness  of  har- 
mony, whether  in  actual  existence, 
or  as  a  treasure  to  be  earnestly 
sought  for.  This  harmony  he  saw, 
in  t£e  interdependency  of  the  parts 
of  the  universe,  in  the  amity 
between  divine  beings  and  men, 
between  one  doctrine  and  another, 
between  the  soul  and  the  body, 
the  rational  and  irrational  part; 
he  desired  to  see  the  same  har- 
mony made  more  sure  in  the 
relations  of  man  to  man,  of  hus- 
band to  wife,  of  brothers  one  to 


the  other,  of  the  mortal  body, 
with  all  its  latent  contrary  powers, 
to  its  pacificator,  the  mind.  Friend- 
ship, using  the  word  in  its  widest 
sense,  as  implying  relations  even 
between  things  inanimate ;  this 
might  have  been  his  motto. 

The  rules  of  the  community 
administered  by  Pythagoras  must 
have  been  very  rigid ;  or  rather  the 
atmosphere  which  he  breathed  was 
so  rare  and  pure  that  a  man  failing 
to  live  up  to  the  high  ideal  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  master  would 
almost  of  necessity  find  himself 
outside  the  societary  life.  And,  so 
far  as  may  be  judged  by  the 
traditions  remaining,  there  was 
no  arbitrary  enforcement  of  mem- 
bership, but  the  association  was 
wholly  voluntary. 

Mathematics  was  made  one  of 
the  early  studies  in  the  Pythago- 
rean school,  as  being  the  first  step 
towards  wisdom.  For  a  science 
which  deals  with  that  which  lies  in 
the  middle  region  between  things 
appreciable  to  the  senses  and 
spiritual  and  divine  facts,  enlarges 
the  mind  and  renders  it  the  more 
elastic  for  the  reception  of  super- 
sensual  ideas.  In  other  words,  that 
which  has  to  do  with  abstract  and 
intangible  properties,  is  a  fit  pre- 
paration for  the  study  of  what  is 
spiritual.  What  the  students 
learned,  they  were  trained  to  learn 
thoroughly,  and  the  strength  and 
accuracy  of  the  memory  were 
maintained  by  constant  exercise. 
The  student  before  rising  from  his 
bed  was  led  to  review  the  actions 
and  studies  of  the  preceding  day 
in  the  minutest  detail.  This  was 
done  methodically  and  in  the  right 
order;  and  one  day's  events  re- 
sumed, the  Pythagorean  proceeded 
to  recal  to  himself  the  transactions 
of  the  day  before  that. 

The  late  Dr.  Mozley  asserted 
that  the  simple  apprehension  of  a 
spiritual  world  is  by  itself  no  pre- 
servative whatever  against  moral 
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obliquities.  This  may  be  true, 
though  the  enlargement  of  the 
vista  of  life  due  to  such  an  appre- 
hension should  not  be  without  an 
effect  at  once  steadying  and  elevat- 
ing. Even  Tjndall  urges  that 
'*  what  is  really  wanted  is  the  lift- 
ing power  of  an  ideal  element  in 
human  life."  "What's  the  best 
thing  in  the  world?  Something 
out  of  it,  I  think,"  says  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning.  If  in 
this  best  thing  be  foimd  the 
ideal,  it  is  of  little  moment  on 
i)he  score  of  marvel,  but  of  the 
highest  if  it  be  fact.  Pythagoras 
painted  no  vague  or  startling  pic- 
ture of  life  in  Hades,  but  he 
staunchly  asserted  that  to  be  in- 
jured oneself  is  better  than  to 
murder  another,  for  in  that  unseen 
life  is  judgment,  and  the  soul  there 
finds  its  proper  estimation  and 
level.  Eetributive  justice  he  very 
ingeniously  associated  with  the 
49ymbol  of  the  right-angled  triangle. 
That  figure  may  be  composed  with 
an  infinite  number  of  variations  of 
its  sides,  but  it  will  ever  contain  an 
equal  demonstration  of  power. 
Whatever  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  sides  of  the  triangle,  the 
square  of  the  side  subtending  the 
Tight  angle  will  invariably  be 
equal  to  the  combined  squares  of 
the  two  sides  containing  the  right 
angle.  Circumstances  vary,  the 
law  abides. 

A  man  raised,  strengthened,  and 
purified  bv  earnestness  and  culture 
has  a  double  duty, — ^to  himself  and 
to  others.  He  is  bound  to  exercise 
his  faculties  for  his  own  sake  lest 
they  perish  of  inaction;  he  is 
bound  by  the  law  of  his  being  to 
exercise  them  not  only  for  himself 
but  for  others.  It  is  an  almost  ne- 
K^ssary  consequence  of  the  growth 
of  a  community  to  strength,  that 
it  should  be  called  upon  to  do 
practical  work.  If  it  has  dealt  with 
those  who  are  without  its  rules,  in 
love,  it  will  have  won  respect,  and 


will  be  besought  to  contribute  of  its 
experience. 

In  the  order  founded  by  Pytha- 
goras, there  were  the  listeners  who 
passed  on  into  classes  for  mathe- 
matics and  physics.  Among  more 
advanced  students  we  find  the 
division  into  exoterics  and  esoterics. 
There  were  members  given  to  con- 
templation, to  science,  to  •  politics. 
And  outside  these  divisions  there 
were  others  founded  on  the  rela 
tions  of  the  disciples  to  the  master. 
There  were  personal  friends,  direct 
disciples,  who  were  called — pro- 
bably not  in  his  lifetime — Pytha- 
gorics;  the  disciples  of  these, 
Pythagoreans;  while  those  who 
lived  outside  the  community,  but 
emulated  its  life,  formed  the  class 
of  Pythagorists. 

Everything  of  the  Pythagorean 
tradition  betokens  a  volunteer  hier- 
archical order,  in  which  by  the  con- 
quest of  unruly  ambitions  and  pas- 
sions, eachfound  his  true  place.  Two 
considerations  suggest  themselves : 
that  an  organisation  so  formed 
must  prove  one  of  great  power; 
that  when  it  came  to  extend  its 
influence,  there  would  be  lack  of 
homogeneity,  tending  to  disrup- 
tion, between  a  group  of  persons 
trained  to  absolute  self-control  and 
a  mass  of  citizens  priding  them- 
selves on  the  most  they  can  acquire 
of  freedom. 

The  late  Lord  Lytton  speaks 
thus  of  Pythagoras  in  reference  to 
the  external  and  political  develop- 
ment of  his  Order.  "  He  selected 
the  three  hundred,  who  at  Croton 
formed  his  Order,  from  the  noblest 
families,  and  they  were  professedly 
reared  to  know  themselves,  that  so 
they  might  be  fitted  to  command 
the  world.  It  was  not  long  before 
this  society,  of  which  Pythagoras 
was  the  hc^d,  appears  to  have  sup- 
planted the  ancient  Senate,  and 
obtained  the  legislative  administra- 
tion. In  this  institution  Pytha- 
goras   stands   alone;     no    other 
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founder  of  Greek  philosophy  re- 
sembles him."  Even  Plato  was 
content  to  have  his  ideal  Bepublic 
on  paper. 

The  ideal  of  a  commnnitj  of  per- 
fect order,  each  haying  his  place, 
learner  at  the  feet  qjf  teacher, 
novice  gladly  subordinate  to  sage, 
when  carried  out  into  the  political 
world,  means  an  aristocracy.  An 
aristocracy,  with  one  proyision,  is 
the  most  perfect  type  of  Goyem- 
ment  conceiyable.  It  must  eyer 
maintain  the  condition  of  its  title 
by  being  an  administration  con- 
ducted by  such  as  are,  at  the  time 
being,  the  noblest  souls,  and  the 
fittest  to  rule,  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. Such  a  Gk>yemment  pos- 
sessed of  absolute  power  would 
raise  life  to  its  highest  possible  per- 
fection. 

But  in  this  world,  eyen  if  the 
maintenance  of  an  unimpeachable 
and  trusted  body  of  administrators 
could  be  ensured,  the  system  will 
not  always  work  so  well  in  practice 
as  in  theory.  We  seem  to  need  to 
liye  by  actions  and  reactions,  rather 
than  by  the  placid  perfection 
which  wise  theory  would  dictate. 

Questions  difficult  to  answer 
arise :  whose  choice  decides  who  are 
the  aristocracy  P  what  is  to  be 
done  when  corruption  follows  the 
temptations  of  power?  These  do 
not  seem  to  haye  arisen  to  com- 
plicate the  political  problem  on 
which  the  Pythagoreans  were 
labouring.  They  came  into  power 
of  their  own  inherent  force ;  their 
discipline  was  not  impaired  by  the 
exercise  of  power  for  its  own  sake. 

But  the  system  is  too  perfect  to 
work.  There  are  jealousies  and 
discontent  among  the  masses,  to 
whom  to  be  free  is  a  more  intelli- 
ffible  ideal  than  to  be  orderly.  A 
democracy,  if  it  suffer,  has  no  one 
to  blame  but  itself,  it  can  but 
supersede  indiyidual  officials,  grum- 
ble and  go  on.  Under  aristocratic 
rule  there  is  a  ready  target  for  the 


yials  of  the  popular  wrath  to  accu- 
mulate themselyes  against.  The 
masses  are  like  children,  they  love 
their  own  way,  and  that  way  is  not 
always  the  way  of  wisdom.  The 
ardour  of  inharmonious  life,  the 
sway  of  popular  caprice,  Pytha- 
goras meets  by  a  system  as  rigidly 
perfect  as  that  Of  the  steps  of  his 
disciples'  initiation.  His  standard 
is  too  high,  his  ideal  of  life  too 
solemn  and  religious,  too  much 
'like  the  life  of  the  Egyptian  priests 
in  the  temple.  The  higher  natures 
cannot  always  allow  for  the  lusts 
and  loyes  and  self  -  will  of  the 
lower ;  they  would  make  those  wise 
who  prefer  to  retain  the  preroga- 
tive of  not  being  wise  until  they 
want  to  be.  It  is  easy  to  imder- 
stand  how  a  restless,  pleasure-loy- 
ing  community  might  baffle  the 
beneyolent  schemes  of  a  calm 
philosopher,  and  how  he  should 
yainly  seek  to  remedy  the  difficulty 
by  relaxations  of  one  kind,  restric* 
tions  of  another. 

The  late  Lord  Lytton,  a  man  of 
statesmanlike  mind,  comments 
thus :  ''  Pythagoras  committed  a 
fatal  error  when,  in  his  attempt  to- 
reyolutionise  society,  he  had  re- 
course to  aristocracies  for  hia 
agents.  Beyolutions,  especially 
those  influenced  by  religion,  can 
neyer  be  worked  out  but  by  popu- 
lar emotions.  It  was  from  this 
error  of  judgment  that  he  enlisted 
the  people  against  him ;  for  by  the 
account  of  Neanthes,  related  by 
Porphyry,  and,  indeed,  from  all 
other  testimony,  it  is  clearly  eyi- 
dent  that  to  popular,  not  party, 
commotion  his  &11  must  be 
ascribed.  It  is  no  less  clear  that 
after  his  death,  while  his  philoso* 
phical  sect  remained,  his  political 
code  crumbled  away.  The  only 
seeds  sown  by  philosophers  which 
spring  up  into  sreat  States,  are 
those  that,  whewer  for  good  or 
eyil,  are  planted  in  the  hearts  of 
the  many." 
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The  good  influence  of  the  Py- 
thagorean school  must  have  been 
enormous.  From  great  luxury 
and  licentiousness,  the  communil^ 
was  in  great  part  converted  to 
flobriety  and  order.  The  original 
constitution  of  the  city  appears  to 
have  been  aristocratic ;  the  Pytha- 
goreans held  in  especial  request 
existing  laws,  but  probably  they 
consolidated,  and  made  more 
theoretically  perfect  the  aristo- 
cratic system. 

Jealousies  arose;  party  spirit 
developed,  and  with  that  the  calm 
rule  of  wisdom,  such  as  we  may 
imagine  to  hold  good  amongst 
angels,  or  perfectly  trained  Pytha- 
goreans, must  at  once  be  impaired. 
On  the  one  side  was  the  strong 
tumultuous  agitation  and  excite- 
ment of  a  popular  movement ;  on 
the  other  the  calm,  beneficent,  im- 
passive philosophers,  impressed 
with  the  religious  conception  of 
the  moral  utility  of  obiddience ! 
To  Pythagoras  the  licence  of  a 
mob  must  have  meant  servitude  to 
passion. 

Excuses  were  not  long  wanting 
among  those  who  sought  to  throw 
off  the  strict,  but  kindly  Pytha- 
gorean yoke.  Trifles  or  monstrosi- 
ties of  well-marked  colour,  these 
please  savages  and  mobs.  It  was 
urged  that  the  members  of  the 
order  had  a  separate  life  from  that 
of  the  other  citizens  ;  that  they  gave 
their  right  hand  to  those  of  their 
own  sect  alone  (it  was  probably 
the  secret  g^p  by  which  members 
recognised  one  another)  ;  that  they 
shared  their  possessions  with  each 
4»ther  in    common,  but    excluded 


their  relations  from  this  fellowship, 
as  if  they  were  strangers.  Every 
citizen,  it  was  advanced,  ought  to 
be  eligible  for  the  magistracy,  and 
the  rulers  were  bound  to  render 
an  account  of  their  conduct  to 
a  committee  elected  by  lot  from 
the  multitude.  An  absolute  in- 
version this  of  the  perfect  ideal  of 
hierarchical  rule. 

Kylon,  who  had  been  foimd  un- 
fitted to  go  through  with  the 
Pythagorean  training,  on  accoimt 
of  his  violent,  imdisciplined 
character,  delivered  lon^  harangues 
against  the  society.  Another  in- 
dividual followed  suit  with  a  garbled 
and  calumnious  version  of  certain 
of  the  maxims  of  the  order.  In 
fact,  it  was  discovered  their  whole 
system  of  pretended  philosophy 
was  a  mere  plot  and  conspiracy 
against  popular  rights ! 

These  articles  of  impeachment, 
industriously  circulated,  produced 
their  natural  effect.  The  people 
for  whom  the  right  to  magistracy 
was  claimed,  took  the  law  into  their 
own  hands,  set  on  fire  a  temple 
where  a  number  of  Pythagoreans 
were  assembled,  or,  accormng  to 
another  account,  the  house  of  Milo, 
and  all  but  two  of  those  within 
were  burned  or  massacred.  It  is 
not  known  whether  Pythagoras 
himself  was  among  the  number 
present ;  and  whether  he  went  into 
sorrowful  exile  or  was  killed  is  a 
matter  of  doubt.  A  simultaneous 
wave  of  democracy  was  advancing 
in  G-reece  herself,  and  Pythago- 
rism,  as  a  political  rather  than 
a  philosophical  institution,  was 
crushed  for  ever. 
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SPIEIT    OF    THE    UNIVERSITIES. 

Uniybbsitt  of  Coimbba. 

August,  1879. 

In  the  great  national  movement  referred  to  in  my  last  letter,  the  citizens 
of  Lisbon  took  a  prominent  part,  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  students  of 
the  University,  following  the  standard  of  Mestre  d*Aviz,  which  was  one 
of  liberty  and  independence,  combined  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
to  secure  a  signal  triumph ;  this  presumption  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  the  King,  D.  Joao  I.,  invariably  accorded  to  the  University  his 
favour  and  protection  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign. 

Whilst  yet  governing  under  the  simple  title  of  Defender  of  the 
Kingdom,  he  confirmed,  in  October,  1384,  all  the  ancient  privileges  of 
the  University,  promising  that  it  should  remain  radically  established  in 
the  city  of  Lisbon.  He  gave  ample  powers  to  the  doctors,  licentiates, 
and  bachelors  to  advocate  any  cause  without  further  licence ;  he 
sanctioned  a  resolution  which  the  University  had  adopted  prohibiting  the 
discipline  of  any  faculty  to  be  taught  outside  their  schools,  and  that  no 
one  should  be  empowered  to  teach  unless  examined  and  approved  of  by 
some  professor  or  doctor  in  the  faculty  he  wished  to  teach.  Numerous 
indeed  are  the  provisions  decreed  by  the  King,  D.  Joao  I.,  in  favour  of 
the  University,  all  tendiQg  to  the  advancement  of  instruction,  and  the 
improvement  of  its  financial  condition  in  order  to  lighten  the  heavy 
burthen  borne  by  masters  and  students,  which  the  extraordinary  state  of 
the  kingdom  at  that  period  laid  upon  every  citizen. 

Meanwhile  the  revenues  of  the  University  no  longer  sufficed  to  defray 
the  necessary  expenditure  of  the  schools  and  the  maintenance  of  their 
professors.  It  became  necessary  to  create  new  resources.  The  adminis* 
trative  body  of  the  University  therefore  resolved  to  exact  from  the 
students  a  contribution  in  proportion  to  their  individual  means;  the 
more  wealthy  among  them  to  pay  the  professors  <£20,  those  less  wealthy 
to  contribute  ^10,  and  the  poorest  ones  £5, 

When  this  resolution  was  laid  before  the  King  for  his  sanction,  he 
deemed  these  sums  inadequate,  and  he  ordered,  by  a  letter  dated  6th 
February,  1392,  that  this  contribution  be  doubled.  He  also  on  his  part 
helped  to  increase  the  rents  of  the  University  by  annexing  to  it  other 
churches,  for  which  he  solicited  and  obtained  the  authorisation  of  the 
Holy  See. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  at  this  epoch  the  financial  state  of  the 
University  should  be  so  little  prosperous.  Its  own  revenues,  from  the 
very  nature  of  their  provision,  must  needs  be  diminished  in  consequence 
of  the  war  which  was  maintained  against  Castille  to  secure  our  inde- 
pendence ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expenses  of  the  University 
necessarily  increased  with  the  augmentation  of  the  teaching  body  which 
the  progressive  development  of  science  entailed. 
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We  cannot  state  with  any  degree  of  oertaintj  the  exact  period  when 
thia  increase  in  the  number  of  professors  took  place  in  our  TJniversity  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  after  the  last  transfer  of  the  schools  from 
Coimbra  to  Lisbon  during  the  reign  of  D.  Fernando.  We  find,  on 
examining  royal  letters  of  the  25th  of  October,  1400,  issued  for  the 
reduction  of  certain  imposts,  that  at  that  date  there  already  existed 
three  professors  in  the  faculty  of  laws,  three  of  canons,  four  of  grammar, 
two  of  logic,  one  of  that  of  medicine,  and  one  of  theology,  and  this  is 
the  first  time  that  we  find  mentioned  in  the  plan  of  studies  of  the 
University  a  professor  of  theology. 

From  this  simple  enumeration  we  can  judge  how  greatly  the  studies  in 
the  University  had  increased  during  the  reign  of  Joao  I.,  if  we  compare 
them  with  what  they  were  during  the  reigns  of  the  former  kings,  when  we 
could  discover  only  four  professors,  scarcely  one  for  each  faculty.  We 
also  find  a  nomination  by  the  King  of  a  director  of  studies  in  some  ro^al 
letters  of  the  26th  of  January,  1415,  and  the  23rd  of  August,  1418,  which 
still  exist  in  the  green  book  of  the  University ;  and  we  also  learn  by  them 
that  in  1418  this  office  was  conferred  upon  Dr.  Gil  Martins,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded the  celebrated  jurisconsult,  and  chancellor  of  the  King,  Jofto  das 
Begras,  he  who  took  such  a  notable  part  in  the  glorious  national  revolu- 
tion which  conferred  the  crown  upon  the  Mestre  d'Aviz  in  the  Cortes  of 
Coimbra. 

Dr.  Joao  das  Eegras,  who  had  been  a  student  of  the  University  of 
Bologna,  where  he  had  pursued  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  must  needs 
have  brought  to  the  Portuguese  University  great  improvements,  particu- 
larly in  the  faculty  in  which  it  was  pre-eminent.  It  appears  that  D. 
Joao  I.  entrusted  to  him  the  translation  into  the  vernacular  of  the 
Codices  of  Justinian,  with  the  expositions  of  Accursio  and  Bartholo. 

Another  great  auxiliary,  even  more  powerful  and  efficacious  than  Don 
Joao  das  Regras,  because  to  a  vast  knowledge  and  superior  intelligence 
he  united  great  resources  and  the  means  of  action,  came  in  that  same 
reign  to  infuse  a  new  and  brilliant  life  into  the  University.  This 
aunliary  was  the  Infante  D.  Henrique,  one  of  the  illustrious  sons  of  the 
King,  and  of  his  virtuous  queen  D.  Philippa  de  Lancastre,  who  gave  to 
Portugal  the  most  glorious  generation  of  princes. 

The  wise  Infante  D.  Henrique,  the  immortal  pioneer  of  the  wondrous 
maritime  discoveries  of  that  epoch,  which  opened  the  oceans  to  great 
navigators,  was  the  first  protector  elected  by  the  University,  and,  always 
true  to  his  device — Talent  de  bien  faire — influenced  in  a  signal  manner, 
by  his  official  intervention  and  personal  direction,  the  rapid  development 
of  the  studies. 

This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  speak  of  the  celebrated  Nautical  and 
Cosmographical  School  of  Sagres,  where  the  illustrious  Duke  of  Yizeu 
prepared  and  arranged  the  prodigious  maritime  scheme  which  opened  so 
vast  a  field  for  human  industry,  and  for  giving  activity  to  science  and 
commerce,  the  civilisation  of  the  world,  and  international  polity — it 
suffices  to  say  that  the  labours  of  that  Academy,  spreading  far  and  wide 
the  mathematical,  astronomical,  and  geographical  'knowledge  of  the 
ancients,  the  Arabs,  and  of  the  Jews,  who  had  during  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages  preserved  the  love  of  these  sciences  in  the  Iberic 
X^eninsula,  necessarily  brought  a  strong  influence  in  favour  of  the 
entrance  of  the  study  of  these  sciences  into  the  range  of  university 
studies.     It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  cite  a  letter  of  the  Infante, 
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bearing  the  date  of  the  12ih  of  October,  1481,  in  vhich  we  see  that  he 
endowed  the  Uniyersity  with  some  property,  with  the  object  that  all  the 
sciences  and  liberal  arts,  which  induded  grammar,  rhetoric,  arithmetic, 
music,  geometry,  and  astrology,  should  be  read  there.  The  Lif ante,  like 
the  practical  and  e^qperienc^  man  that  he  was,  also  apportioned  the 
halls  wherein  the  different  faculties  and  arts  should  hold  their  sessions, 
ordering  appropriate  emblems  to  be  placed  in  each  ;  that  of  Theology  to 
bear  the  emblem  of  the  Trinity ;  in  the  case  of  Medicine,  the  statue  of 
Galen  to  be  erected ;  in  that  oi  Laws,  the  figure  of  an  emperor ;  while  in 
the  hall  of  Decrees,  a  pope,  and  in  that  of  Philosophy,  the  image  of 
Aristotle  were  to  be  set  up. 

But  the  liberality  of  the  first  protector  of  our  Uniyersity  was  not 
limited  to  the  simple  endowment  of  buildings  to  which  I  haye  referred, 
for  we  know  that  from  the  rents  he  deriyed  from  the  island  of  Madeira, 
in  his  quality  as  the  Grand  Maitre  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  he  stipulated 
for  salaries  to  be  paid  to  the  professor  of  diyinity  in  the  ftieulty  of 
theology. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  in  this  brief  rStumd  all  the  proyisions  adopted 
for  the  adyancement  and  improyement  of  the  Uniyersity  during  the 
reign  of  D.  Jofio  I.  and  under  the  protectorate  of  the  Infante  D.  Henrique, 
a  protectorate  which  was  continued  during  the  reign  and  regency  of  his 
two  brothers,  D.  Duarte  and  D.  Pedro,  Duke  of  Coimbra,  and  part  of 
the  reign  of  his  nephew  D.  Affonso  Y.  I  shall  simply  speak  of  the  more 
interesting  ones,  and  such  as  are  conduciye  to  the  end  I  haye  proposed  to 
follow,  lliese  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  clearly  that  our  Umyersity  had 
entered  into  an  epoch  of  a  more  decided  and  fayourable  eyolution, 
following  the  great  literary  and  scientific  moyement  which  announced 
the  setting  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  heralded  the  bright  dawning  of 
the  new  Aurora  of  a  modem  epoch. 

The  formation  or  reformation  of  statutes  is  generally  held  to  be  a 
notable  eyent  in  the  history  of  uniyersities.  The  year  1431  was  signalised 
in  regard  to  our  Uniyersity  by  the  promulgation  of  what  must  be  con- 
sidered its  first  statutes.  These  statutes  were  formed  upon  the  basis  of 
the  authorisation  granted  by  the  organic  letter  of  1309,  and  were 
solemnly  affirmed  by  the  see  of  Lisbon  on  the  16th  of  July. 

Howeyer  incomplete  these  statutes  may  haye  been,  yet  they  reyeal  a 
certain  order  in  the  academic  discipline  which  has  been  presenred  down 
to  our  days  in  all  uniyersities  whose  foundation  dates  from  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  old  abuse  of  extra-scholastic  tuition  by  unauthorised 
persons,  which  had  been  prohibited  by  D.  Pedro  I.,  still  continued  to 
take  place,  and  needed  a  fresh  repression ;  at  the  same  time  that  in  the 
classes  extraordinary  lectures  by  bachelors  or  simple  students  dtdy 
approyed  were  allowed,  or  by  doctors  of  the  faculties,  as  is  at  the  present 
day  the  case  in  nearly  all  the  uniyersities  of  Germany. 

Few  and  irregular  were  the  public  examinations  which  were  held  for 
obtaining  degrees,  and  on  this  point  the  new  statutes  introduced  a  more 
definite  order,  as  I  shall  show  further  on.  Another  point  was  abo 
taken  into  consideration  and  regulated  on  this  occasion ;  this  was  the 
dress  to  be  worn  by  professors  and  students.  The  new  statutes  regalated 
the  academic  terms  and  the  form  to  be  followed  in  the  examinations  for 
taking  degrees.  Students  from  foreign  uniyersities  could  also  be 
admitted  to  take  degrees  after  following  the  course  of  studies  laid  down. 
The  fees  and  other  priyileges,  as  well  as  the  ceremonial  to  be  followed, 
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which  differ  but  little  from  that  of  our  times,  were  also  as«9igned.  Manj 
other  proTisions  were  also  made  in  these  statutes  of  1431  which  would 
be  tedious  to  state  m  all  their  extension  in  these  short  letters. 

D.  Jofio  I.  died  on  the  14th  August,  1433,  and  he  was  succeeded 
on  the  throne  by  his  son  D.  Duarte.  a  most  enlightened  prince  like  all 
his  brothers,  and  moreover  gifted  with  the  necessary  qualities  for 
governing,  but  imhappily  he  was  favoured  neither  by  time  nor  fortune. 
His  reign  was  short,  for  he  died  in  1438,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  the  Infante  D.  Pedro,  Duke  of  Coimbra,  as  regent  during  the 
minority  of  D.  AlEonso  V. 

Our  University  continued  under  the  protectorate  of  the  Infante  D. 
Henrique,  and  notwithstanding  the  agitated  state  of  the  country,  and 
the  civil  war  raging  during  this  epoch,  all  things  appertaining  to  the 
University  were  progressing,  and  the  independence  of  the  school  main- 
tained. The  intervention  of  Government  in  the  University  was 
reduced  within  small  limits.  The  monarchs  simply  preserved  to  the 
institution  their  ancient  privileges,  or  conceded  new  ones,  favouring  the 
increase  of  its  rents,  and  nomina4;ing  the  conservators,  who  at  first  had 
only  the  charge  given  them  of  watching  that  these  privileges  should  be 
preserved,  and  of  informing  the  King  of  all  occurrences  which  influenced 
the  good  government  of  the  University,  but  later  on  became  its  private 
and  secular  judges.  The  whole  internal  government  of  the  University, 
the  formation  of  statutes,  the  nomination  of  professors,  the  election  of 
rectCMTS  or  other  functionaries,  all  belonged  to  the  scholastic  body. 

At  this  epoch  appears,  for  the  first  time,  the  foundation  of  a  college 
for  the  maintenance  of  ten  poor  scholars  who  were  to  follow  the  university 
<x)urse.  This  was  an  institution  of  private  benevolence,  due  to  the 
philanthropy  of  Dr.  Diogo  AlEonso  Manga-ancha,  who  in  his  wiU  left  the 
regulations  to  be  followed  for  its  administration.*  The  college,  however, 
lasted  but  a  short  time ;  indeed,  in  Portugal,  never  did  tke  colleges 
annexed  to  the  University  attain  any  importance,  nor  did  they 
become  consolidated  as  they  did  in  other  universities,  particularly  in 
English  ones.  In  Coimbra  they  did  exist  later  on,  as  we  shall  see  when 
I  come  to  speak  of  the  second  period,  and  they  even  formed  part  of  the 
organism  of  the  University. 

It  was  also  during  the  protectorate  of  the  Infante  D.  Henrique,  that 
ihe  religious  of  Saint  Francis  obtained  a  Bull  from  Pope  Nicholas  Y., 
granting  them  the  privilege  of  having  their  studies  incorporated  with 
&e  University,  and  that  the  masters,  students,  and  readers  of  their 
monastery  in  Lisbon  should  be  admitted  to  degrees. 
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The  Laughing  MiU,  cmd  other 
Sioriee.  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
Macmillan  <&  Co.   1879. 

Archibald  Malmaison.  Same 
author.    Bentlej  and  Son.     1879. 

In  these  two  volumes  Mr.  Julian 
Hawthorne  has  been  pleased  to 
lead  his  readers  into  strange  pas- 
tures. In  "  The  Laughing  Mill " 
he  avowedly  takes  them  for  an 
"  excursion  mystery- ward."  And 
all  the  four  stories  which  make  up 
the  volume  contain  something  very 
mysterious  indeed,  and  in  the  case 
of  two  of  them  somethiBg  not  veiy 
agreeable.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hawthorne 
has  taken  a  dip  into  the  horrible, 
and  then  looks  back — laughing,  as 
it  were— in  his  preface^ — to  see  if 
his  readers  follow  him.  Whether 
they  do  or  no  he  seems  scarcely  to 
care,  having  hit  upon  a  somewhat 
new  idea  of  the  duty  of  a  writer  in 
this  respect,  which  he' thus  explains 
to  us: 

"What  is  called  the  human 
interest  in  fiction  is  doubtless  more 
absorbing  than  any  other,  but 
other  legitimate  sources  of  interest 
exist.  The  marvellous  always 
possesses  a  fascination,  and  justly ; 
for,  while  it  is  neither  human 
nature  nor  fact,  it  ministers  to  an 
aesthetic  appetite  of  the  mind, 
which  neither  fact  nor  human 
nature  can  fi;ratify.  Superstition 
has  been  well  abused;  but  that 
were  a  sad  day  which  should  behold 
the  destruction  in  us  of  the  quality 
which  keeps  superstition  alive. 
....  Such  works  as  *  The  Tem- 
pest,' *  Faufit,'  and  *  Consueio,' 
show  their  authors  at  their  best, 


because,  being  obliged  by  the  sub- 
ject to  soar  above  the  level  of 
vulgar  possibility,  the  writers  catch 
a  gleam  of  transcendent  sunlight 
on  their  wings.  And  he  who  would 
mirror  in  his  works  the  whole  of 
man,  must  needs  include  the  im- 
possible along  with  the  rest.  Who- 
ever has  lived  thoughtfully  feels 
that  there  has  been  something  in  his 
experience  bevond  what  appears  in 

*  Tom  Jones,    '  Adam  Beae,'  and 

*  Vanity  Fair.'  They  are  earth 
without  sky.  ...  A  reader  with  a 
healthy  sense  of  justice  feels  that 
an  occasional  excursion  mystery- 
ward  is  no  more  than  he  has  a 
right  to  demand.  And  such  ex- 
cursions are  wholesome  for  litera- 
ture, no  less  than  for  him.  For 
the  storyteller,  sensible  of  the 
risk  he  runs  of  making,  his  super- 
natural element  appear  crude  and 
ridiculous,  exerts  himself  to  the 
utmost,  and  his  style  and  method 
purify  and  wax  artistic  under  the 
strain." 

Thus  excused,  Mr.  Hawthorne 
offers  a  strange  collection  of  mys- 
teries, which,  though  unearthly, 
are  yet  not  supernatural.  They  are 
imaginative,  and  as  Mr.  Hawthorne 
is  gifted  with  imagination  beyond 
most  writers  of  the  day,  they  are, 
of  course,  interesting.  "  The 
Laughing  Mill,"  itself  is  perhaps 
the  one  of  the  stories  most  fully 
bearing  out  the  promise  of  the 
preface.  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  seized 
upon  that  feeling  which  many  of 
us  must  have  experienced  at  one 
time  or  another,  a  feeling  that  in- 
animate or  natural  subjects  seem 
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Bometiines  to  become  possessed  of 
a  certain  amount  of  spirit,  vhen 
they  have  been  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  anj  intense  human 
state;  and  out  of  this  he  has 
eyolved  a  strange  fantastic  story. 
The  description  of  the  old  water 
wheel,  whidi  is  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  has  an  element  of  the 
weirdly  supernatural,  which  is  very 
fine  and  vivid.  Mrs.  Badcliffe 
was  a  mistress  of  the  art  of  thrilling 
the  reader  by  her  weird  unearthly 
descriptions ;  and  that,  too,  though 
she  never  indulged,  except  by  quo- 
tation, in  the  actually  supernatural ; 
but  as  Leigh  Hunt  remarks, 
she  understood  to  perfection  the 
'  use  of  old  castles,  haunted  houses, 
mysterious  music,  &c.,  &c.  She 
used  recognised  stage  scenery. 
"  Ludovico,  meanwhile,  in  his  re- 
mote chamber,  heard  now  and  then 
the  faint  echo  of  a  closing  door  as 
the  fomily  retired  to  rest ;  and  then 
the  hall  clock,  at  a  great  distance, 
struck  twelve.  'It  is  midnight,' 
said  he,  and  he  looked  suspiciously 
round  the  spacious  chamber." 
We  know  now  that  we  are  going 
to  be  frightened;  the  stage  is 
)»ady  for  the  ghost.  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne coolly  dispenses  with  all 
these  accessories  of  fear,  and  takes 
his  reader  for  a  walk  by  the  sea- 
shore beneath  a  blue  sky.  Yet  he 
succeeds  in  imparting  the  un- 
earthly character  to  the  beautiful 
gorge,  **  full  of  sunlight  and  ver- 
dure," in  the  midst  of  which  hangs 
the  old  water-wheel,  and  this  by  a 
few  simple  but  masterly  touches. 

"  The  blue  sky  seemed  farther 
away  from  this  than  from  other 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  and 
methought  the  sun  shone  upon  it 
rather  in  mockery  than  in  love.  .  .  . 
Nearly  midway  down  the  hollow, 
and  just  under  the  second  cataract, 
hung  a  huge  water-wheel.  ...  It 
was  built  of  wood,  on  a  clumsy  and 
old-fashioned  model,  and  had  be- 
come so  blackened    by  age    and 


weather  that  one  might  have 
fancied  it  charred  by  fire.  .  .  . 
The  rain  and  snow  of  unrecorded 
seasons  had  spread  the  rust  in 
streaks  and  blotches  over  the 
swarthy  rottenness  of  the  woodwork 
until  I  could  almost  have  believed 
it  dabbled  with  unsightly  stains  of 
blood.  .  .  .  Solitary  as  I  stood 
there,  I  yet  could  not  rid  myself 
of  the  notion  that  I  was  not  (in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word)  alone. 
That  wheel — ^there  was  something 
about  it  more  than  belongs  to 
mere  negative  brute  matter. 
It  seemed  not  devoid  of  a  low 
and  evil  form  of  consciousness, 
almost  of  personality." 

Georges  Sand  gives  a  horror  of 
this  kind  to  a  certain  wooded  hill : 
but,  like  Mrs.  Baddilfe,  she  ex- 
plains everything :  there  are  under 
ground  chambers  here,  and  lights 
are  seen  sometimes,  and  beings 
appear  suddenly.  Mr.  Hawthorne 
goes  far  deeper  in  allowing  that 
this  horror  of  a  certain  spot  may 
exist  without  any  explicable  reason. 

"Calbot's  Bival,*'  which  comes 
next  in  the  book,  is  a  clever  ghost 
story,  but  without  this  deeper 
element  of  suggestiveness  which 
make  one  dwell  upon  "  The  Laugh- 
ing Mill." 

'*  Mrs.  Gainsborough's  Dia- 
monds "  is  even  more  clever  still : 
though  it  is  not  a  ghost  story  at 
all,  but  only  a  very  ingeniously 
constructed  and  cunningly  worked 
out  deception,  recalling  some  of  the 
eldrich  mockeries  of  T.  B.  Aldrich. 
There  is  one  feature  in  the  story 
which  is  perplexing :  why,  when 
Tom  Gainsborough  had  been  so- 
atrociously  taken  in  and  swindled 
by  one  brunette  with  weird  eyes 
beneath  black  eyebrows,  should  he 
manr  another  lady  of  the  same 
type?  Mr.  Hawthorne  does  not 
stay  to  inform  us  of  the  reason  for 
this  extraordinary  likeness  between 
Tom's  two  sweethearts,  whose  dis- 
positions are  so  different.     One  ia 
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left  to  wonder  whether  in  the  firgt 
instance  Mr.  Hawthorne's  sugges- 
tive mind  had  harboured  the  idea 
of  a  polarity  between  a  man's  good 
and  evil  angels  and  whether  he 
forgot  to  say  any  more  about  it — 
or  perhaps  intended  the  reader  to 
catch  the  thought  for  himself. 
''  The  Christmas  Quest "  is  a  sad, 
yet  sweet  little  sketch,  just  dim 
enough  to  be  unreal,  yet  viyid 
enough  to  leave  straiige  thoughts 
and  a  yearning  wonder  and  desire 
in  one  who  lingers  over  it. 

Archibald  Mcdmaison  also  takes 
us  "  mystery  -  ward."  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne evidently  thinks  that  litera- 
ture is  getting  too  commonplace, 
and  that  we  need  a  little  improba- 
bility to  freshen  the  atmosphere. 
^  Archibald  Malmaison  "  is  a  story 
of  psychological  experiences  of  a 
very  extraordinary  kind,  helped  out 
by  something  more  of  the  Mrs. 
EadclifEe  order  —  a  dark  room 
entered  by  a  secret  door.  Yet  it  is 
a  clever,  original,  curious  book.  It 
is  an  ingenious  idea  to  put  the 
secret  of  the  house  in  the  hands  of 
this  unaccountable  Malmaison,  and 
the  narrative  is  worked  out  like 
a  problem.  There  is  only  one 
place  in  which  the  working  out 
appears  imperfect;  Archibald  is 
subject  to  phases  of  what  would  be 
called  idiotcy,  but  which  are  evi- 
dently periods  in  which  a  different 
and  inferior  spirit  dwells  in  his 
body,  instead  of  his  own  intelligent 
soul.  He  relapses  into  this  stupid 
state,  which  comes  at  seven  vears 
intervals,  when  in  possession  of  the 
silver  rod  which  admits  him  to  the 
secret  chamber.  This  rod  has  to 
be  hidden  away,  therefore  the  boy 
visits  the  secret  chamber  when  in  a 
somnambulistic  state,  and  then 
restores  the  rod  to  its  hiding-place. 
Thus  the  secret  remains  in  his  own 
hands,  both  when  in  possession  of 
his  mind  and  during  his  relapses. 
But  when  later  on,  he  runs  away 
with  his  old  sweetheart  and  hides 


her  in  this  dark  room,  and  then 
suddenly  relapses  into  the  state  in 
which  he  is  practically  idiotic,  why 
does  he  not  then  visit  the  chamber 
in  a  state  of  somnambulism? 
Something  would  have  happened 
then  —  Kate,  driven  to  despair, 
would  have  escaped,  or  have 
aroused  him  —  would  not  have 
died  unheard.  But,  though  the 
puzzle  just  here  does  not  seem 
exactly  to  fit,  it  is  a  very 
clever  one.  The  author's  inven- 
tions have  at  least  the  merit  of 
being  new.  But,  well  written  and 
ingenious  as  they  are,  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's admirers  may  regret  that 
he  should  give  the  rein  to  ingenuity 
while  his  powers  of  really  sugges- 
tive writing  (apart  from  abnor- 
malities and  puzzles)  are  almost 
put  out  of  court,  and  his  capacity 
for  observation  and  description  of 
natural  scenery  are  also  very  much 
laid  aside.  "  The  Laughing  Mill " 
has  something  of  both  these  rare 
and  exquisite  qualities ;  but  other- 
wise these  volumes  are  mostly  de- 
void of  them.  Mr.  Hawthorne's 
descriptions  are  especially  charm- 
ing, because  he  hajs  that  rare  eye- 
sight which  sees  not  only  the  sur- 
face of  things,  but  also  a  little 
below  them.  But  though  he  has 
limited  himself  to  strange  situa- 
tions in  these  two  last  books  they 
are  very  pleasant  reading,  simply 
because,  take  what  subject  he  will, 
Mr.  Hawthorne  always  throws 
around  it  that  most  ensnaring 
gWur  of  a  charming  literary 
style,  while  he  always  exhibits,  even 
in  his  lightest  writing,  the  colour 
of  a  thoughtful  and  brilliant  mind. 


The  ComSdie  Humaine  and  its 
AtUhor,  with  TranshUiona  from  the 
French  of  BaUsa^,  By  H.  H. 
Walker.  London:  Chatto  and 
Windus.     1879. 

The  Drama  of  Life  !  A  fit  title 
for  the  subject  of  Balzac's  almost 
hundred  volumes,  taken  as  a  whole ; 
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giving,  bj  the  name,  a  complete- 
ness to  them  as  fragments,  and  a 
purpose.  It  is,  at  all  events,  his 
own  name  for  his  own  work,  and 
his  conception  of  it.  The  great 
general  scope  this  conveys  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  widely 
distinctive  character  of  the  novels 
themselves,  and  the  widely  varied 
scenes  of  which  each  novel  is  com- 
posed. Mr.  Walker  has  given 
three  of  the  tales  in  English,  and 
he  has  introduced  his  translation 
by  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  principal 
of  Balzac's  writings,  so  that  the 
English  reader  may  form  some- 
thing like  a  just  notion  of  what 
they  really  are,  and  of  their  merits ; 
also  of  their  defects,  and  in  what 
they  are  wanting.  Many  are,  in 
truth,  philosophical  studies.  "  La 
Becherche  de  T  Absolu, "  e.^.,  is  pro- 
found in  its  metaphysical  research ; 
"  Le  Peau  de  Chagrin  "  is  a  fantastic 
essay  of  imagination  and  specula- 
tion-—of  philosophy  and  science. 
The  whole  are  more  or  less  studies 
of  manners.  The  "  Physiologic  du 
Manage,"  the  ''  Petites  Misires  de 
la  vie  Conjugale,"  treat  their  subject, 
as  Mr.  Walker  justly  says,  from  *'a 
decidedly  un-English  point  of 
view  which  it  would  be  useless  to 
dwell  upon  "  (p.  73),  but  which,  let 
us  add,  has  been  sometimes  con- 
founded with  a  point  of  view  more 
objectionable  than  the  being  un- 
English  ;  with  that,  however,  it  is 
in  reality  less  fairly  chargeable. 

The  "  Correspondence  of  Balzac  " 
has  lately  not  only  aroused  interest 
in  him  and  in  nis  writings,  but 
must  have  corrected  for  many  a 
&lse  and  unjust  estimate  of  both ; 
it  ought,  at  least,  to  have  had  that 
effect.  As  a  man,  it  shows  him 
endowed  with  excellent  qualities 
and  dispositions  ;  as  a  writer,  it 
shows  that  he  has  been  much  mis- 
understood, both  in  the  tendencies 
of  his  novels,  and  as  to  his  own 
aim  in  writing  them.  It  is,  we 
think,  the  one  thing  wanting  in 


Mr.  Walker's  excellent  introduction 
that  he  has  made  no  use  whatever 
of  that  Correspondence,  nor  once 
referred  to  it.  We  can  only  con- 
jecture he  wrote  before  it  was 
Known.  For  a  second  edition,  it  is 
yet  possible  that  Balzac's  letters  to 
his  sister  may  explain  something  in 
this  volume  left  in  doubt,  and  add 
something  to  it.  However  this  may 
be,  English  readers  wiU  be  very 
glad  of  the  aper9U  Mr.  Walker 
gives  of  the  author  and  his  works  ; 
the  life  of  Balzac  he  was  not 
writing.  The  whole  eighty  pages  of 
the  Introduction  are  well  filled  with 
an  appreciative  study  of  the  series 
of  the  Novels  and  Tales,  and  an 
almost  analytical  examination  of 
them,  and  of  their  purpose,  with 
discriminating  criticism  upon  both. 
We  think,  if  it  should  be  uie  means 
of  introducing  Balzac  to  English 
readers,  they  will  see  that  his  ideal 
of  life  was  tinctured  with  true 
philosophy,  and — we  say  it  ad- 
visedly— ^that  the  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  them,  and  which  he  himself 
one  way  or  another  leaves  as  the 
moral,  is  that  the  most  precious 
of  all  possessions  are  friendship, 
love,  and  home.  Of  course,  this 
judgment  of  them  is  without  adopt- 
ing the  form  in  which  these  lessons 
are  sometimes  conveyed,  and  with- 
out  forgetting  that  the  meridian  of 
France  and  England  are  not  the 
same,  and  the  conventional  standard 
of  the  fit  and  the  becoming  is  diffe- 
rent ;  our  own,  of  course,  patrioti- 
cally speaking,  being  very  prefer- 
able. 

The  specimen  tales  Mr.  Walker 
has  chosen  are  three  in  number, 
"The  Purse,*' "  Albert  Savarus,"  and 
"Gkudissart  II.,"  all  excellent  as 
translations,  and  examples  of  Bal- 
zac's varying  manner;  we  rather 
wonder,  indeed,  the  Introduction 
gays  nothing  of  the  charming  style, 
which  gives  a  worth  to  what  as 
incidents  are  very  nothings.  These 
three  have  been  ^osen,  we  are  told 
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(p.  74), •"because  they  present  no 
special  difficulties,  and  afford  a  fair 
amount  of  variety;  the  aim  is 
simply  to  introduce  the  'ComMie 
Humaine'  to  the  English  reader, 
leaving  him  to  make  better  ac- 
quaintance with  it  if  so  minded." 
We  think'  that  is  not  unlikely; 
certainly  every  English  reader  who 
first  comes  across  Balzac  in  this 
volume  will  admire  the  samples 
selected,  and  the  instructive  useful 
introduction  to  them. 


Oratory  and  OratcrB.  By  William 
Matthews,  LL.D.  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co.  London.    1879. 

The  art  of  oratory  has  exercised 
an  almost  incredible  influence  over 
the  history  of  the  world  in  times 
past. 

Its  degenerate  descendant  of 
our  own  £iy  holds  a  rather  anoma- 
lous position ;  being  most  cultivated 
outside  the  pale  of  its  legitimate 
power  and  true  service.  At  the 
bar  argumentative  skill  supple- 
menting the  facts  of  evidence  is 
productive  of  distinct  harm.  "  And 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  lawyers  will 
submit  printed  arguments  to  judge 
and  juries  to  be  read  and  weighed 
in  tl^e  chamber  and  jury-rooMfand 
that  the  practice  of  making  long 
harangues  will  be  abandoned  as 
tedious  and  wasteful  of  time,  and 
tending  to  mystify  and  confuse, 
rather  than  to  enlighten  and  con- 
vince." Printed  arguments,  of 
course,  would  stand  or  fall  upon 
their  own  intrinsic  merits. 

In  Parliament,  where  every 
member  sides  with  his  own  party, 
personal  influence  is  a  mere  fallacy. 
«<In  vain  does  the  orator  bring 
forward  the  weightiest,  the  most 
unanswerable  reasons  for  a  bill; 
in  vain  does  he  urge  its  adoption 
by  the  most  passionate  appeals ; 
the  Opposition  laughs,  weeps,  ap- 
plauds, but  does  not  change  its 
Totes." 


At  public  meetings,  too,  the 
speaker  advocates  before  an  audi- 
ence already  convinced. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  can  be 
more  lamentable  than  the  miserable 
apology  for  pulpit  eloquence,  which 
has  rendered  the  five  minutes  pause 
before  the  sermon  such  a  boon  to 
many  earnest  members  of  the 
Church.  And  this  brings  us  to  the 
cause  which  Dr.  Matthews  desires  to 
plead.  He  recognises  that  oratory 
cannot  remount  the  throne  of  its 
former  glory,  whereon  in  our  day 
the  daily  paper  reigns  in  its  stead. 
But  the  average  standard  of  public 
speaking  could  with  the  requisite 
culture  be  raised  to  a  much  higher 
level.  And  though  one  speech 
cannot,  as  of  old,  dedde  the 
destiny  of  nations,  a  life-time  of 
good  speeches,  a  generation  of  good 
speakers,  hold  in  their  hands  a 
form  no  less  potent ;  less  precipi- 
tate but  more  lasting.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  volume  is  taken  up 
with  biographies  of  orators,  and 
with  careful  comparison  of  their 
respective  methods  and  merits. 

The  work  of  selection,  owing  to  so 
vast  a  mass  of  material  available, 
must  have  been  a  difficult  one.  But 
it  has  been  accomplished  with  great 
success.  The  author  may  feel  that 
he  has  well  performed  his  some- 
what melancholy  task  of  reviving 
interest  in  what  must  always  remain, 
to  some  extent  surely,  "a  lost 
art." 


Child  and  Child  Nature.  By 
Baroness  Marenholtz  Bulow. 
Translated  by  Alice  M.  Christie. 
W.  Swan  Lownenschein.  London. 
1879. 

The  axiom  that  "  Nature  repeats 
herself"  is  nowhere  more  strikingly 
manifested  than  in  the  development 
of  philosophic  principles  and  sys- 
tems. Throughout  history  a  kind 
of  cycle  may  be  traced.  Some  one 
discovers  a  principle  and  invents 
for  it,  fits  to   it,  so  to  speak,  a 
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system  which,  though  uecessarily 
defective,  is  his  nearest  approach 
to  an  adequate  outward  embodi- 
ment. While  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple is  to  a  large  extent  neglected 
and  misunderstood,  the  system 
finds  imitators  far  and  wide.  Every 
now  and  then  some  more  thought- 
ful mind,  bound  to  the  author  by 
ties  of  friendship  or  intellectual 
sympathy,  assails  these  with  the 
accusation  of  being  false  to  their 
colours;  professing  to  dispel  the 
darkness  once  and  for  ever  b^  his 
revelation  of  this  much-injured 
philosopher's  true  meaning. 

So  by  the  strife  between  two 
parties,  of  whom  the  one  en- 
deavours to  practise  what  they 
don't  understand,  and  the  other  to 
explain  what  it  is  not  their  vocation 
to  practise,  great  thoughts  are  per- 
petuated. 

Baroness  Marenholtz  Bulow  is 
desirous  of  promoting  "a  more 
thorough  and  universal  under- 
standing of  the  theories  and 
philosophy  on  which  Frobel's 
educational  system  is  based."  In 
her  opinion,  the  majority  of  his 
adherents  follow  in  the  letter 
onlv. 

As  written  from  the  standpoint 
of  real  knowledge  and  comprehen- 
sion, "Child  and  ChUd  Nature" 
may  prove  of  service  to  those 
who  are  personally  concerned  in 
the  management  of  Kinder  Gar- 
tens, or  who  have  already  intro- 
duced the  "Mutter  and  Kose- 
lieder  "  into  their  own  homes.  But 
we  fear  it  will  scarcely  find  favour 
with  the  general  public,  gathering 
in  new  converts  to  the  cause.  The 
style  is  marred  by  a  continual 
display  of  rhetoric,  at  once  in- 
congruous with  the  subject  itself 
and  out  of  harmony  with  that 
spirit  of  calm  inquiry  in  which 
such  a  subject  ought  to  be 
approached.  There  is  great  lack 
of  simplicity  in  the  expression  of 
metaphysical  ideas,  difficult  enough 


to  grasp  under  any  circumstances. 
And  in  conducting  her  readers 
to  every  fresh  thought,  the 
baroness  chooses  such  circuitous 
routes  that  many  of  them  will 
doubtless  grow  weary  by  the  way 
and  refuse  to  accompany  her. 

It  must  be  remembered,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  ponderous 
G-erman  of  the  original  ill  bears 
translation  into  our  language.  The 
admirable  preface  is  sufficient 
witness  of  literary  capacity  on 
the  part  of  the  translator. 

And  what  of  Frobel  himself? 
His  beautiful  analysis  of  child- 
nature  is  beyond  criticism.  He 
realises  infant  consciousness,  and 
brings  his  powerful  intellect  to 
bear  upon  the  "  frivolous "  man- 
ners and  customs  that  mother-love 
has  instinctively  evolved.  He  in- 
vents new  manners  and  customs, 
but  these,  as  might  be  expected,  are 
of  a  much  inferior  type. 

We  find  ourselves  shrinking  with 
an  absolute  horror  from  the  idea 
of  a  theoretical  education  begun 
so  early. 

Far  better  let  us  keep  the  old 
ridiculous  jumble  of  wisdom  and 
folly,  of  over-indulgence  and  un- 
reasoning harshness,  than  exchange 
it  for  tixe  most  perfect  system 
carried  out  at  the  expense  of 
natural  mother-love. 

But  if  those  who  have  the  care 
of  children  would  steep  themselves 
in  the  philosophy  of  childhood, 
and  then  act  as  it  comes  to  act, 
their  labours  would  not  fail  in  pro- 
ducing good  fruit. 

A  Dieaertation  on  the  Celestial  Sign 
of  the  Bainbow  in  connection  with  the 
Sacred  "  Oaih  of  the  Seventh.''  By 
nPOTEYS. Dublin:  Hodges,Fo8ter, 
and  Figgis. 

Cucumber  is  derived  from  King 
Jeremiah.  Everybody  knows  that. 
King  Jeremiah  =  Jeremiah  King  = 
Jerry  King = JerBang = Gherking 
= Cucumber.  It  is  not  so  generally 
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known  that  Wig  is  derived  from 
FUuB  (Latin)  a  nair.  Wig  is  from 
j^eriwig  (like  'bus  from  omnibus). 
Periwig = perruque  (French) = pe- 
luca  (Spanish),  which  is  itself 
formed  from  a  low  Latin  diminu- 
tive of  piLu8,  If  it  is  not  veir 
clear  what  all  this  has  to  do  with 
the  Bainbow,  the  Oath  of  the 
Seventh,  and  Transcendental  Ma- 
sonry, we  beg  leave  to  remind  our 
readers  of  Voltaire's  definition  of 
etymology — "  C'est  une  science  oh. 
les  voyelles  ne  font  rien,  et  les  con- 
sonnes  fort  peu  de  chose."  The 
"  cucumber"  derivation  is  a  joke : 
that  of  wig  from  jptZiM  is  seriously 
accepted.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
let  tnem  turn  to  the  volume  itself, 
and  read  such  passages  as  we  now 
extract: 

<'  I  have  elsewhere  analysed  the 
word  signifying  '  One '  in  all  lan- 
guages. At  present  I  will  only 
mention  that,  in  old  French,  the 
word  *  one  *    (*  un  *)    is    rendered 

<  ung ' — as  in  the  motto  of  Lords 
Hamerton  and  Lyttleton,  '  Ung 
Dieu  ung  Eoi,'  one  Gk>d,  one  King, 
to  express  the  supreme  '  one-ness ' 
of  either.  That  this  'ung'  has 
varied  into  'eng'  and  'ong,'  and 
always  with  a  solar,  or  divine,  or 
royal    mma-evdendu  reference,  see 

<  Btr-ONO '  and  '  str-SNO-th.'  Now, 
I  perceive  it  in  the  word  'IfeM- 
ENO-er,"  which,  in  a  higher  sense, 
is  an  ambassador;  and  observe 
that,  ^  the  person  of  an  ambassador 

is  inviolate.' 

•  •        •        •        • 

•  •        •        •        • 

"  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  Joshua, 
Bagster  has  the  following  note : — 
^  An  ambasMdor  (TBeer)  properly 


denotes  a  IT-iNO-e,  a  person  upon 
whom  the  business  turns  as  upon  & 
hinge;  so,  Latin  Cardinales  (see 
Cardinal  Points),  from  Ca/rdo,  a 
H-iNo-e.  A  Hinge  was  the  title  of 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  though  now  only  ap- 
plied to  the  Pope's  Electors  and 
Counsellors.'  '  The  word,  Pothoth^ 
means  the  socket  in  which  the 
*  Hinge '  moves.' " 

"  Now,  this  word  *  H-nro-e '  a» 
applied  to  God's  Sun  in  the  Hea- 
vens, is  precisely  That  on  which  the 
Matter,  or  2%-iNa  or  material 
world,  h-ANo-s,  or  depends,  and 
turns,  in  vital  dependency,  for  Life, 
and  Joy,  and  Light,  and  endless 
Blessings.  The  Sun,  as  that  great 
Hinge  (Tseer)^  is  therefore  the 
str-ONo-est  'One,'  and  the  very 
source  of  str-SNO-th." 

The  view  of  etymology  here 
taken  may  be  either  the  ''peri- 
wig" view  or  the  "cucumber" 
view.  Our  own  opinion  inclines 
towards  the  latter.  There  is 
throughout  the  work  a  very  de- 
cided Voltairism  in  dealing  with 
the  elements  of  which  words  are 
composed.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  any  one  would  perpe- 
trate a  joke  l>ased  on  Transcen- 
dental Masonry,  and  therefore  we 
must  assume  that  the  author  ia 
serious  in  his  derivations.  Not  being 
Transcendental  Masons  ourselves, 
we  have  been  at  a  disadvantage  in 
following  his  meaning  in  many 
iiurtimoel;  and  ^thout  clamimg  to 
have  read  through  the  volume,  we 
may  candidly  adoiit  that  we  are  as 
wise  now  about  the  Oath  of  the 
Seventh  as  we  were  when  we  had 
never  heard  of  IIPQTEY2. 


Ebkata. — ^In  the  number  for  Avsut,  page  241,  for  "ffermonn  Lingg"  read  Hemumnr 
Li/ngg ;  for  Ifilan'f,  reftd  NUut*,  in  etania  two,  line  three  ;  for  Uvb,  nid  ^M,  in  stansa 
fiye,  line  1. 
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THE    NEW    PHILOSOPHER'S     STONE. 


The  three  grand  secrets  of  nature 
whicli  it  has  been  the  great  object 
of  the  student  of  magic  and  of 
alchemy  to  surprise,  have  been  the 
elixir  vitse,  or  universal  remedy  for 
all  diseases,  including  old  age ;  the 
philosopher's  stone,  or  that  agent 
which  should  convert  base  metal 
into  gold;  and  the  command  of 
perpetual  motion,  or  the  means  of 
applying  the  natural  forces  of 
nature  to  the  mechanical  service  of 
man. 

In  the  present  state  of  science 
objects  bearing  some  close  relation 
to  the  dreams  of  the  alchemist  form 
the  special  pursuits  of  the  phy- 
sician, the  metallurgist,  the  ana- 
lytic chemist,  and  the  engineer. 
ii  the  first  branch  of  study  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  action  of  specific 
agents  on  specific  functions  of  the 
human  mechanism.  There  may  be 
reason  for  the  opinion  that  a  very 
great  development  will  here- 
after be  given  to  this  study.  As 
to  transmutation,  the  atomic  theory, 
to  which  we  owe  so  extraordinary 
an  advance  in  that  analysis  of  the 
properties  of  matter  which  we  call 
chemistry,  is  now,  in  its  turn,  on 
its  defence  ;  and  the  idea  of  the 
ultimate  unity  of  matter  is  held  by 
some  of  the  profotmdest  students 


of  nature.  As  to  the  third,  while 
an  improved  knowledge  of  me- 
chanics has  taught  us  that  the  pro- 
duction of  matter  is  due,  physically 
speaking,  to  the  transformation  of 
the  energy  of  heat,  our  chief  ad- 
vance of  late  (and  that  a  very 
gigantic  one)  has  been  made  in  the 
construction  of  machines  which  are 
moved  by  heat,  such  heat  being 
liberated  from  the  stores  accumu- 
lated in  past  times  by  the  vegeta- 
tive produce  of  the  carboniferous 
flora  of  the  earth,  which  is  stored 
up  in  the  fossil  form  of  coal. 

As  to  this  method  of  subjecting 
nature  to  the  science  of  man, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
development  hitherto  has  wrought 
the  most  wonderful  revolution  in 
human  history — a  revolution  of 
which  we  only  see  the  commence- 
ment. The  practical  check  to 
progress  is  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
traction of  coal  from  beneath  the 
earth,  and  of  the  conveyance  of 
the  fuel  to  the  place  where  it 
is  required  to  originate  motion. 
Beyond  this  lies  the  theoretic  mis- 
chief, that  the  supply  of  coal, 
though  enormous,  is  in  fact  limited, 
and  that  no  method  of  supplying 
stored-up  heat  has  yet  been  pointed 
out  on  which  the  engineer  can  rely 
in  the  absence  of  coaJ.    The  saving 
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dauBe  here  is  to  be  found  in  the  pair- 
suit  of  forestry.  But  even  the 
wisest  adoption  of  the  regulations  of 
forestry  would  but  ill  make  up  for 
the  want  of  coal. 

The  utilisation  of  the  waste 
power  of  nature  would  be  a  practi- 
cal solution  of  the  problem  of  per- 
petual motion.  In  the  energy  of 
the  tides,  in  the  fall  and  rush  of 
water,  and  in  the  movement  of  the 
atmosphere,  are  mighty  forces  con- 
tinuously in  exercise,  the  conver- 
sion of  which  to  mechanical  duty 
would  supply  us  with  the  power  of 
millions  of  horses,  free  of  every 
charge  but  that  of  the  transmission 
of  the  power.  From  very  early 
times  these  powers  have  been  uti- 
lised by  men,  in  the  form  of  tide- 
mills,  of  river-mills,  and  of  wind- 
mills. The  limits  to  their  use  have 
been  two :  first  is  the  irregularity 
of  action — ^the  force  at  one  time 
being  very  great,  and  at  another 
time  almost  insensible;  secondly, 
and  more  unmanageable,  is  the 
difficulty  of  transmission  of  energy. 
The  operations  of  machinery,  as 
now  at  work,  are  required  chiefly 
in  the  centres  of  human  population. 
The  spots  where  the  great  genii 
of  nature  are  ever  twisting  their 
ropes  of  sand  are  for  the  most  part 
remote,  as  in  the  falls  of  mighty 
rivers,  or  on  the  shores  of  tidal  seas. 
The  problem  of  perpetual  motion 
is  not,  in  our  time,  that  of  setting 
the  energies  of  nature  to  work  at 
command,  but  that  of  transmitting 
the  force  thus  imprisoned  to  the 
spot  where  its  exercise  is  required. 
If  we  can  do  that,  we  shall  have 
solved  the  problem  of  perpetual 
motion.  For  so  stupendous  is  the 
wasted  power  of  nature,  regarded 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  engineer, 
that  a  veiy  small  percentage  will 
serve  all  the  need  of  man,  if  it  can 
only  be  indeed  available.  One  per 
cent,  of  the  force  of  Niagara  can 
be  easily  obtained,  and  would  suf- 
fice   for    lighting,    warming,    and 


moving  all  kinds  of  machinery,  over 
hundreds  of  square  miles.  The 
difficulty  now  opposing  that  utili- 
sation is  solely  that  of  transmission 
of  energy. 

Our  attention  has  recently  been 
pointedly  called  to  this  question  of 
the  transmission  of  power  ;  and  we 
cannot  conceal  our  wonder  that 
certain  scientific  evidence  on  that 
subject  which  has  been  accessible 
for  nearly  two  years,  has  hitherto 
failed  to  receive  that  full  attention 
which  its  importance  demands. 

The  mode  of  transmission  to 
which  we  now  refer  is  not  by  hy- 
draulic or  pneumatic  appliances, 
but  by  electrical  agency.  It  has  un- 
til recently  been  assumed  by  every 
writer  on  the  subject  of  electricity, 
that  a  limit  to  the  economical 
transmission  of  electric  energy  is 
imposed  by  a  primary  law  of 
nature.  The  resistance  of  a  con- 
ductor to  the  transmission  of  the 
electric  energy  is  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  its  length,  and  in  inverse 
proportion  to  its  sectional  area. 
Thus,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same 
efficiency  at  double  a  given  distance, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  double  the 
area  of  the  conductor  as  well  as  to 
double  its  length ;  or,  in  fact,  to 
increase  its  weight  in  a  fourfold 
ratio.  This  fact  has  been  expressed 
in  the  formula,  that  the  cost  of 
conductors  increased  as  the  square 
of  the  distance.  Such  large  figures 
are  so  soon  reached  by  this  method 
of  progression  that  the  subject  has 
been  held  to  be  set  at  rest  by  the 
operation  of  this  law  of  resistance ; 
and  the  idea  of  the  economical 
transmission  of  electric  energy  for 
long  distance  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
been  laid  aside. 

In  the  course,  however,  of  obser- 
vations made  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  the  electric  light 
at  the  South  Foreland  Lighthouse, 
Dr.  Siemens  has  arrived  at  a  con- 
clusion which,  if  sustained,  tends 
very  materially  to  alEect  the  opera- 
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tion  of  this  law.  The  proposition 
that  the  weight  of  the  conductor 
must  increase  as  the  square  of  the 
distance,  is  now  regarded  by  Dr. 
Siemens  as  one  whidb,  though  true 
in  itself,  will  lead  to  very  erroneous 
conclusions  as  to  the  practicability 
of  transmitting  power  unless  fur- 
ther considerations  are  added.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  economical 
limit  to  the  resistance  in  an  electric 
machine  or  conductor  is  about  one 
of  the  electric  units,  known  by  the 
name  of  ohm ;  as,  if  that  degree 
of  resistance  is  exceeded,  a  loss  of 
current  ensues  through  the  heat- 
ing of  the  coil.  Mr.  Sabine  states 
the  conducting  resistance  of  an 
average  wire  of  No.  4  Birmingham 
wire  gauge  (which  is  equal  to  a 
diameter  of  0*238  inches)  at  77 
ohms  per  statute  mile.  The  re- 
sistance on  the  electric  telegraph 
current  from  London  to  Birming- 
ham is  stated  by  Mr.  Preece  as 
1500  ohms  (written  ISOOw).  The 
dynamic  equivalent  of  the  ohm  is 
not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sabine  in 
the  work  referred  to,  or  by  Mr. 
Preece  in  a  larger  volume.  The 
volt,  which  is  the  imit  of  electro- 
motive force,  as  the  ohm  is  of  re- 
sistance, absorbs  44*24  foot-pounds 
per  second.  1  H.P.  is  equal  to  766 
volt-ohms,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
consumption  of  -^Vv  gra*mmes  of 
zinc  per  second  in  a  Darnell's  cell, 
or  895*2  grammes  per  hour.  If, 
therefore,  argues  Dr.  Siemens, 
there  is  a  machine  with  one  ohm 
resistance,  there  ought  to  be  a  con- 
ductor transmitting  the  power  with 
a  resistance  of  not  more  than  one 
ohm.  If,  instead  of  conveying  the 
energy  for  one  mile,  it  is  desired  to 

nit  for  two  miles,  the  length  * 
e  conductor  will  be  doubled. 
But  by  this  change  the  resistance 
will  also  be  doubled,  or  become 
equal  to  two  ohms,  and  much  of 
the  useful  effort  of  the  original 
force  wiU  thus  be  lost.  To  reduce 
the  resistance  to  one  ohm  it  would 


be  necessary  to  lay  down  a  second 
wire  or  to  double  the  cross-section 
of  the  first  wire.  In  that  case 
there  would,  of  course,  be  a  wire 
of  twice  the  length  and  twice 
the  area — that  is  to  say,  of  four 
times  the  weight  of  the  first.  That 
points,  as  before  said,  to  an  increase 
in  the  weight,  and  approximately 
in  the  cost,  of  the  conductor  in  the 
ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance. 

But  here  comes  in  the  observa- 
tion that  the  electric  conductor 
does  not  resist  the  motion  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  same  way  as  that  in 
which  a  pipe  resists  the  flow  of 
water  through  it.  An  ohm's  re- 
sistance is  an  ohm's  resistance, 
whether  the  current  flowing 
through  the  conductor  is  larger  or 
smaller.  The  only  limit  to  sending 
more  powerful  currents  is  the  heat- 
ing which  they  cause  in  the  con- 
ductor. According  to  Mr.  Sabine, 
this  resistance  increases  0*2  per 
cent,  for  each  Fahrenheit  degree  of 
temperature  in  the  conductor.  As 
the  fourfold  conductor  would  have 
four  times  the  superficies  of  the 
original  conductor,  the  dissipation 
of  heat  would  be  also  four  times 
the  amount  of  that  occurring  in  the 
first  instance;  and  thus,  says  Dr. 
Siemens,  the  doubled  conductor 
would  be  capable  of  transmitting 
four  times  the  amount  of  electric 
current. 

Dr.  Siemens  adds  that,  if  one 
wire  of  double  area  be  substituted 
for  two  wires,  the  superficies  will 
not  be  doubled,  but  will  only  be 

increased  in  the  ratio  of  2  ^  to  1 ; 
and  the  relative  transmitting 
power  will  not  be  increased  in  a 

higher  ratio  than  that  of  1  to  2  ^v/T, 
or  1  to  2*83.  If  the  obstruction 
arises  from  the  actual  temperature 
of  the  conductor,  it  would  be  re- 
duced by  substituting  thin  laminae 
of  metal  for  a  solid  wire.  If  it  be 
actual  conversion  of  heat,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  more  or  less 
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free  radiation  and  escape  of  the 
heat  can  reduce  the  loss  of  power 
in  the  current. 

This  view  of  Dr.  Siemens,  when 
brought  forward  by  him  at  the  In- 
stitution of  CiTil  Engineers,  in 
January,  1878,  was  at  once  hailed 
by  Sir  William  Thomson,  the  Pro- 
fessor  of  Natural  History  at  the 
University,  Edinburgh,  who  was 
for  five  years  President  of  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  as 
**  quite  new,  and  of  great  practical 
importance."  The  question  of  the 
heat  developed  in  the  wire  was.  Sir 
William  remarked,  the  fundamen- 
tal question  with  reference  to  the 
quantity  of  metal  required  to  com- 
municate the  effect  to  a  distance. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  most 
practical  way  of  producing  the 
result  would  be  to  put  the  wire  in 
the  shape  of  a  copper  tube.  A 
current  of  water  might  be  made  to 
flow  through  this  tube,  and  to 
carry  off  the  heat  as  it  was  deve- 
oped. 

In  April  last,  in  giving  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  on 
lighting  by  electricity.  Dr.  Siemens 
again  stated  that  the  only  limit  to 
the  transmitting  power  of  a  long 
conductor  is  its  liability  to  become 
heated ;  for,  '*  in  transmitting  an 
electrical  current  through  a  con- 
ductor, a  portion  of  the  dynamical 
effect  of  the  energy  is  lost  and 
converted  into  heat,  which  heat 
accumulates  in  the  conductor,  and 
has  to  be  disposed  of  by  radiation 
or  conductor."  Here  direct  loss 
is  mentioned ;  nor  is  there  reference 
made  to  any  electrical  resistance 
caused  by  a  heated  conductor, 
though  physical  inconvenience 
seems  to  be  anticipated.  If  the 
resistance  of  the  conductor  is  made 
equal  to  that  of  the  dynamo-electric 
machine  itself,  it  follows.  Dr. 
Siemens  says,  from  the  recent 
experiments  of  Dr.  Hopkinson, 
that  the  loss  does  not  exceed  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  power  employed. 


One-tenth  of  the  total  power  em- 
ployed would,  therefore,  go  to  heat 
the  conductor ;  and  if  that  con- 
ductor is  exposed  to  the  cooling 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
would  be  able  to  transmit  a  vast 
amount  of  electric  energy.  Dr. 
Siemens  concluded  by  stating  it  as 
his  opinion  that  a  conductor  of  two 
inches  diameter  would  probably 
suffice  to  convey  electric  energy 
equal  to  1000  horse-power  to  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles.  The 
general  testimony  is,  in  his  opinion, 
that  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
motive  power  is  lost  in  trans- 
mission. 

On  the  23rd  May,  in  giving 
evidence  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  electric  lighting.  Sir  W. 
Thomson  reiterated  the  views  he 
had  expressed  at  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  entering  further 
into  detail.  He  told  the  com- 
mittee, ''I  look  forward  to  the 
falls  of  Niagara  being  extensively 
used  for  the  production  of  light 
and  mechanical  power  over  a  large 
area  of  North  America."  He  con- 
sidered that  this  power  might  be 
"  advantageously  transmitted  for 
hundreds  of  miles."  He  "had 
no  limit  to  the  application  of 
it  on  a  great  scale."  It  could  do 
all  the  work  which  is  done  by  steam 
engines.  Sir  William  furnished  a 
cai*efully  written  reply  to  several 
questions  as  to  the  size  of  the  con- 
ductors, in  which  he  gives  a  for- 
mula taking  the  resistance  in  ohms 
from  Clark  and  Sabine's  electrical 
table  and  formulee  as  indicated  by 

the  expression  ^^^  ^  ;  when  L  is 

the  length  of  the  conductor  in  sta- 
tute miles,  and  d  is  its  diameter  in 
tenths  of  an  inch.  Sir  William  has 
come  to  the  conclusion,  "  assuming 
20  per  cent  to  be  lost  in  transit," 
that  a  copper  wire  of  half  an  inch 
in  diameter  would  transmit  21,000 
horse-power  for  a  distance  of  300 
statute  miles;    the  power  sent  in 
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being  that  of  26,250  horses,  and 
that  brought  out  being  80  per  cent, 
of  the  same.      But  no  explanation 
is  given  as  to  why  20  per  cent,  loss 
is  "  assumed."    Dr.  Siemens,  as  we 
have  seen,  gives  50  per  cent,  as  the 
proportionate  efficiency,  which  might 
be  further  reduced  hj  the  develop- 
ment of  heat.     Sir  William  Thom- 
son's formula  can  only  give  useful 
results  when  it  is  shown  what  are 
the  facts  on  which  the  value  **  lost 
in    transit"    is    calculated.       Sir 
William  calculates  (on  the  assumed 
20  per  cent,  loss)  that  the  genera- 
tion of  heat  in  the  main  conductor 
will  be  at  the  rate  of  about  ^^  of 
a  French  thermal  unit  per  square 
centimetre  of  surface  per  second. 
The  rate  of  loss  of  heat  bv  variation 
and  convection  he  gives  as  about 
77^  per  square  centimetre  per  de- 
gree of  excess  of  temperature  above 
that  of  the  surrounding  medium. 
Then,  he    argues,  the  main    con- 
ductor, if  freely  exposed  to  air,  will 
be  raised  only  20  degrees  Centigrade 
by  the  heating  effect  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  the  use  of  tubular  con- 
ductors will  be  unnecessary.     In 
this   communication    Sir    William 
gives  the  expression,  P  =  the  pro- 
portion of  work  lost  in  transit,  in 
virtue  of  the  resistance  of  the  con- 
ductor.   !6ut  as  all  that  he  says  as 
to  this  is  ''  suppose  here  20  per 
cent,  to  be  lost  in  transit,"  we  do 
not  obtain  anything  more  from  the 
working  out  of  an  equation  con- 
taining expressions  raised   to  the 
24th  power,  than    is  involved  in 
that  supposition.    It  is  very  tan- 
talising to  be  presented  with  so 
evidently  imperfect  a  paper  by  the 
printer  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

We  have  gone  with  considerable 
care  into  the  exact  language  em- 
ployed by  the  most  eminent  men 
who  have  recently  expressed  their 
views  on  this  highly-important 
question  of  the  limitation  of  the 
transmissibility    of     the     electric 


energy.   We  have  done  so  with  the 
more  anxiety  from  the  fact  that 
contradictory     and     unintelligible 
statements  have  lately  appeared  on 
the  subject.    But  whatever  be  the 
cause,  there  is  far  more  obscurity 
than  we  could  wish  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  eminent  men  who  so 
recently  gave  the  evidence  which 
we    have    cited.    One  reason,  no 
doubt,  may  be,  that  the  inquiry  of 
the  committee  was  recently  directed 
to  lighting  by  electricity,  while  our 
own  inquiries  have  been  into  the 
far  broader  and  more  comprehen- 
sive question  of  the  transmission  of 
power.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  all  the 
numerous  and  complicated   ques- 
tions as  to  regulators,  lamps,  and 
generative  machines,  are  laid  on 
one  side  in  our  investigation.  What 
we  seek  to  do  is  to  find  how  to, 
from  accessible  sources  of  informa- 
tion, the  idea  of  the  absence  of 
direct  functional  relation  between 
the  quantity  of  energy  transmissible 
and  the  resistance  to  transmission 
is    established.      The    economical 
properties    of    the    resistance    of 
circuit  and  machine  is  laid  down. 
The  effect  of  length  and  area  of 
conductor    on    resistance    is    pre- 
scribed.    What  we  want  to  under- 
stand is,  with  a  given  conductor, 
what  will  be  the  increased  resis- 
tance of  an  increased  current. 

As  to  this,  it  is  disappointing  to 
find  that,  after  announcing  their 
accord,  eighteen  months  ago.  Dr. 
Siemens  and  Sir  William  Thomson 
are  now  so  wide  in  their  reckon- 
ings. The  one  requires  for  trans- 
mitting an  energy  of  1000-horse 
power  for  the  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  a  conductor  of  two  inches 
diameter,  with  a  resulting  loss  of 
50  per  cent,  of  initial  energy.  The 
other  gives,  for  transmitting  an 
initial  energy  of  26,250  -  horse 
power  for  a  d^tance  of  300  miles, 
a  conductor  of  half  an  inch 
diameter,  and  a  loss  in  transit  of 
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20  per  cent.  There  is  no  hannony, 
no  balance,  no  relation,  between  the 
two  estimates.  The  more  eminent 
is  the  character  of'  each  of  the  two 
electricians  who  have  come  forward 
to  instruct  the  committee,  and, 
through  them,  the  scientific  world, 
the  more  do  we  regret  that  the 
evidence  has  been  allowed  to  see 
the  light  in  a  form  so  utterly  per- 
plexing to  the  scientific  inquirer. 

That  the  transmissibilitj  of  the 
electric  energy  is  not  so  sharply 
limited  as  was  held  to  be  the  case 
when  the  rule  of  increase  of  cost  of 
conductors  in  proportion  to  the 
square  of  the  distance  was  first 
formulated,  we  believe  has  been 
experimentally  ascertained.  In 
what  precise  manner  that  modifica- 
tion has  occurred,  if  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  any  electrician, 
has  not  been  made  known.  No 
inquiry  can  have  more  importance. 
It  is  true  that  the  point  of  research, 
however  successful,  does  not 
promise  to  enrich  the  observer.  He 
will  gain  nothing  by  it — nothing, 
at  least,  but  immortal  fame.  It 
cannot,  from  its  nature,  we  appre- 
hend, be  made  the  subject  of  a 
patent.  This  is  probably  the 
reason  of  the  apparent  anomaly, 
that  while  great  care  and  skill  has 
been  bestowed  on  every  minor 
detail  of  electro-telegraphy,  electro- 
phonography,  and  electro-lighting, 
a  grand  question  which  underlies, 
not  only  these  subjects,  but  the 
whole  question  of  the  future  source 
of  power,  should  have  been  allowed 
to  come  before  the  world  in  so 
tangled,  confused,  and  contradic- 
tory a  shape.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  blame  scientific  men  for 
giving  their  time  to  those  branches 
of  study  which  promise  a  lucrative 
return.  The  inducement  of  inte- 
rest is  in  itself  a  good  one,  and 
most  of  what  we  have  obtained  of 
late  years  has  been  due  to  that 
powerful  motive. 

None  the  less  is  it   matter  for 


regret  that  there  should  not  be 
found  among  us  men  whose  cir- 
cumstances would  allow  them,  and 
whose  tastes  would  lead  them,  to 
follow  the  study  of  science  for  its 
own  sake — ^f or  its  own,  and  for  that 
of  the  great  benefits  promised  to 
the  world.  From  the  earliest  time 
of  which  we  have  any  record,  in 
works  of  a  philosophical  or  a  magi- 
cal character,  the  research  of  per- 
petual motion  has  been  more  or 
less  closely  connected  with  that  of 
the  "  elixir  of  life,"  and  of  the 
conversion  of  base  metal  into  gold. 
In  discovering  how  the  heat  stored 
up  in  coal  might  be  made  to  do  the 
work  of  man  and  of  beast,  Watt 
gave  us,  as  it  were,  an  instalment 
of  perpetual  motion ;  he  gave  us 
a  source  of  power,  external  to  the 
animal  world,  and  almost  un- 
limited, except  by  time,  in  its  appli- 
cability. Still,  a  certain  cost 
attended  the  attainment  of  this 
new  source  of  power;  and,  as 
matter  of  &rct,  though  it  concerns 
those  who  shall  come  after  us  more 
than  ourselves,  this  stored-up 
supply  of  solar  heat  is  limited  in 
quantity,  as  well  as  somewhat 
costly  to  procure. 

A  more  inexhaustible  source  of 
motive  power  is  presented  by  the 
great  periodic  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, especially  by  the  tidal  force 
and  by  the  flow  of  great  rivers. 
The  supply  here  is  absolutely  in- 
exhaustible, as  well  as,  in  itself, 
costless.  Nor  would  the  apparatus 
necessary  for  grasping  this  power 
be  of  a  cost  at  all  prohibitory.  The 
only  barrier  to  retard  our  strides 
in  this  direction  lies  in  the  diffi- 
culty of  transmission. 

We  should  fall  into  the  very 
evils  against  which  we  desire  to 
warn  our  friends  if  we  were  to 
speak  in  sanguine  terms  of  this 
difficulty  as  now  overcome.  But  at 
least  we  have  warrant,  in  the  serious 
statements  of  men  of  practical 
science,  for  the  hope  that  there  is 
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something    to    be    done    in    that 
direction ;  what  we  anxiously  desire 
is,  the  free  and  full  investigation  of 
the  subject.      As  far  as  matters 
have  gone  hitherto,  it  seems  that 
one  great  source  of  waste  is  not 
now    regarded    as    affecting    the 
transmisigion   of  powerful  electric 
currents.     No  one  who  has  spoken 
on  the  subject  has  seemed  to  fear 
loss  by  leakage,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
energy,  by  conduction  or  induction, 
or  by  want  of  isolation  in  the  con- 
ductors.    K  this  be  so,  it  is  a  great 
point  gained.     What  is  needed  is 
to    have  this  stated  clearly,  dis- 
tinctly, and  authoritatively.     Then 
comes  the  question  of  resistance. 
Here  the  d&Ference  of  statement, 
as  before  shown,  is  so  wild  that  we 
are  brought    sharply  to   a   stand. 
But  for  all  that  we  will  not  give  up 
the   hope    that    facts    are    better 
known  to  experts  than  they  are  to 
the  public ;  that  men  of  science,  if 
they  have  not  the  gift  of    clear 
speaking,  or  of  clear  writing,  have 
that  of  clear  thinking.  This  matter 
of    the  effect  of  heating  on  the 
conductor  is  one  which,  it  strikes 
us,  it  is  of  primary  importance  now 
to  have  fully  thrashed  out.     Is  it 
loss  of  power  of  current,  or  is  it 
definite  increase  of  resistance  with 
which  we  have  most  to  contend  P  Is 
the  effect  of  heating  the  conductor 
to  be  chiefly  deprecated  on  electric 
or  on  physical  grounds  ?  These  are 
questions  which  a  committee,  how- 
ever select,  is  a  most  inefficient,  and 
therefore    really    a    most     costly 
manner  of  solving.    In  the  present 
case  the  names  of  many  members 
of  the    committee,  as  well  as  of 
many  of  the  witnesses,  are  those  of 
eminent    men;    but    their    power 
was  as  much  wasted  by  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  inquiry,  as  is 
that  of  a  dynamo-electric  machine 
when  applied  through  an  imperfect 
conductor.     A    country    such    as 
England  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
beg  for  scraps  of  scientific  infor- 


mation. It  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  filch  an  hour  or  two  of  the  time 
of  eminent  scientific  men  aratU. 
It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  such 
a  proceeding  that  the  witnesses 
merely  repeat  what  they  may  have 
said  or  written  elsewhere,  while  any 
power  of  reconciling  apparent  con- 
tradictions is  wholly  absent.  Half 
a  dozen  or  more  names  might  be 
selected,  either  from  the  committee- 
men or  from  the  witnesses,  the 
owners  of  either  of  which,  if  offered 
500Z.  for  his  trouble,  would  soon 
be  able  to  present  the  world  with  a 
report  that  would  at  all  events  have 
placed  on  record  what  was  known, 
and  would  have  brought  down  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  include 
the  latest  actual  discoveries. 

As  far  as  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee goes,  it  cannot  be  accused  of 
precipitation.  It  begins  by  saying, 
"  The  general  nature  of  the  electric 
light  has  been  well  explained  in 
the  evidence,"  It  goes  on,  "  It  is 
not  surprising  that,  while  many 
practical  witnesses  see  serious  diffi- 
culties in  the  speedy  application  of 
the  electric  light  to  useful  pur- 
poses of  illumination,  the  scientific 
witnesses  see  in  this  economy  of 
force  the  means  of  great  industrial 
development."  That  is  rather  a 
meagre  outcome  of  a  ten  days'  in- 
quiry !  As  to  the  question  of 
transmission,  the  report  says, 
"  Scientific  witnesses  also  consi^ 
dered  that  in  future  the  electric 
current  might  be  extensively  used 
to  transmit  power  as  well  as  light 
to  considerable  distances,"  an 
opinion  which  the  committee  "  only 
mention  as  showing  the  importance 
of  allowing  development  to  a  prac- 
tical application  of  electricity." 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  obstaicle 
to  such  development,  nor  of  any 
power  of  "  altering  "  the  same.  Ai 
to  the  light  itself,  the  committee 
report  tluit,''  so  far  as  its  practical 
application  has  already  gone,  there 
seems  to  be   no   reason  to  doubt 
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that  it  has  established  itself  for 
lighthouse  illuminatioii,  and  is 
fitted  to  illumine  large  sjnunetrical 
places.  .  .  .  Compared  with 
gas,  the  economy  for  equal  illumi- 
nation does  not  yet  appear  to  be 
conclusiyely  established."  The 
committee  do  not  feel  themselves 
to  be  '*  in  a  position  to  make 
recommendations  for  conditions 
which  may  hereafter  arise,  but  at 
present  do  not  exist."  Whether 
power  now  exists  for  laying  down 
wires  is  matter,  the  committee 
say,  of  "conflict  of  evidence." 
They  "do  not  consider  that  any 
further  specific  recommendation 
is  necessary  here ;  that  the  local 
authorities  should  have  full  power 
to  use  the  electric  light  for  pur- 
poses of  public  illumination ;  and 
that  the  Legislature  should  show 
ts  willingness,  when  the  demand 
arises,    to     give    all    reasonable 


powers  for  the  f uU  development  of 
electricity  as  a  source  of  power 
and  Ught." 

We  cannot  tell  what  has  been 
the  cost,  in  meal  or  malt,  of  ten 
sittings  of  a  committee  of  thirteen 
members,  of  the  attendance  of 
twenty-five  witnesses,  scientific  and 
otherwise,  and  of  the  preparation 
and  issue  of  a  blue-book  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  folio  pages.  But 
as  far  as  the  public  are  concerned^, 
we  are  disposed  to  think  that  a 
reprint  of  the  various  communica- 
tions on  the  subject  made  to  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  of 
the  discussions  on  the  same,  would 
have  given  far  more  information 
than  is  to  be  derived  from  a  report, 
in  which  there  is  not  even  an 
attempt  made  to  give  a  clear  and 
impartial  summary  of  the  evidenoo 
offered. 
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POSITIVISM    AND    REALITY. 


I. 

THE   LAST    PROPHECY    OF   SCIENCE. 

Social  phenomena  of  the  grayest 
character,  in  many  different 
qnarters  of  the  globe,  have  lately 
given  renewed  and  special  signifi- 
cance to  a  recent  remarkable  con- 
troversy. That  controversy,  while 
sofficiently  noteworthy  in  many 
respects,  was  perhaps  most  of  all 
so  for  the  unanimity  and  distinct- 
ness with  which  we  were  taught, 
by  a  certain  section  of  the  "  scien- 
tific "  school,  to  expect  an  ultimate 
perfection  both  of  Man  and  of 
Civilisation  in  the  present  life, 
whatever  may  bo  the  future  of 
either  in  a  possible  life  to  come. 
If  we  remember  that  the  discussion 
here  referred  to  spread  by  degrees 
into  many  different  channels,  and 
developed  at  last  into  a  general 
one  throughout  the  entire  intellec- 
tual press,  concerning  the  whole 
future  of  man,  such  an  essential 
agreement  on  one  side  of  it  will 
appear  more  striking ;  and  it  is  in 
no  way  affected  by  the  fact  that  in 
mere  verbal  expression  various 
members  of  the  school  in  question 
formulate  the  prophecy  a  little 
differently.  Thus  we  find  that  Mr. 
Frederick  Harrison  writes  of  the 
"glorious  future  of  our  race," 
while  the  late  Professor  Clifford 
discoursed  more  generally  concern- 
ing the  '*  Kingdom  of  Man  "  which 
he  said  was  at  hand.  But  all 
alike  affirmed  substantially  the 
same  proposition  as  it  was  summed 
up  by  Mr.  Oreg,  whose  statement 
of  it  we  may  quote  with  peculiar 


fairness,  since  his  standpoint  i» 
avowedly  one  of  strong  sympathy 
with  both  the  Positivist  and  the 
religious  view.  "  Take,"  he  says, 
"  the  best  specimen  of  the  race  wo 
have  yet  known  or  read  of ;  picture 
him  with  his  intellect  furnished  to 
the  full  with  the  hoarded  wisdom  of 
the  past,  his  faculties  trained  to 
their  ultimate  perfection,  his  in- 
stincts and  emotions  disciplined  by 
the  experience  of  a  thousand  cen- 
turies, and  his  life  lengthened  to 
its  natural  limits  by  all  that  science 
will  have  taught  him;  and  then 
fancy  this  being — this  Man  at  his 
culminating  zenith — ^to  be  not,  aa 
the  good  are  now,  a  mere  rare  and 
exceptional  instance  of  what  man 
might  be,  but  a  faithful  portrait  jof 
the  average  man  as  he  will  have 
become."  ^*  All  this,"  proceeds  Mr» 
Oreg,  ^'is  nothing  beyond  what 
Positivists  and  poetic  Pagans  alike 
anticipate;"  and  it  may  even  be 
added,  without  any  exaggeration, 
that  they  claim  all  such  antici- 
pations as  peculiarly  theirs.  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen,  for  instance  (see- 
Fortnightly  BevieWy  September, 
1877),  after  first  remarking  that 
^'the  theologian  naturally  denies 
the  validity  of  the  methods  and 
assumptions  upon  which  the  belief 
in  progress  primarily  rests,  for  he 
regards  a  Imowledge  of  the  Un- 
knowable as  an  essential  condition 
of  foreseeing  the  future,"  still  more 
precisely  affirms  that  "  belief  in  pro^ 
gresB  is  handed  over  to  the  unbeliever, 
not  only  because  the  winning  side 
naturally  believes  that  things  ara 
improving,  but  because  he  alone  can 
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assign  some  ground  for  the  belief" 
Nothing  can  possibly  be  more 
explicit  than  this  ;  and  the  unmis- 
takeable  allusion  to  the  Unknow- 
able has  for  our  purpose  the  further 
advantage  of  bringing  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  into  the  controversy,  by 
the  side  of  those  very  Posinvists 
with  whom  he  has  had  so  many 
amicable  discussions  on  points  of 
detail.  That  the  apostle  of  evolu- 
tion and  inventor  of  "sociology" 
may  be  so  brought  into  it  without 
unfairness,  the  quotations  to  be 
presently  made  would  of  themselves 
abundantly  show ;  but  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  well-known  argument  in 
Social  Statics  will  pluce  the  matter 
at  once  beyond  doubt,  if  indeed  it 
be  not  the  original  of  much  to 
which  we  have  already  referred. 
"Thus,"  concludes  Mr.  Spencer, 
"  the  ultimate  development  of  the 
ideal  man  is  logically  certain  .... 
as  certain  as  any  conclusion  in 
which  we  place  the  most  implicit 
faith ;  for  instance,  that  all  men 
will  die.  .  .  .  Progress  ...  is  not 
an  accident,  but  a  neqiessity.  .  .  . 
As  surely  as  there  is  any  efficacy 
in  educational  culture,  or  any 
meaning  in  such  terms  as  habit, 
custom,  practice ;  so  surely  must 
the  human  faculties  be  moulded 
into  complete  fitness  for  the  social 
state,  so  surely  must  the  things 
we  call  evil  and  immorality  dis- 
appear, so  surely  must  man  become 
perfect." 

The  promises  thus  i)ositively 
made  to  us  in  the  name  of  Science 
are  worthy  of  very  careful  conside- 
ration. Is  it  true,  that  either 
scientific  theory  or  past  and  present 
experience  alEord  us  legitimate 
grounds  for  expecting,  in  the  ordi- 
nary physical  future,  a  perfect  state 
of  Man  and  of  Society  ?  The  ques- 
tion is  deeply  interesting,  both  in 


its  scientific  and  practical  aspects, 
and  it  is  well  worth  while  to  exa- 
mine it.  In  doing  so,  for  several 
obvious  reasons  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  consider  first  the  theo- 
retic relations  of  the  prospect  so 
seductively  held  out  to  us. 

It  was  naturally  objected  to  the 
new  scientific  dogma  by  those 
"religious  sceptics"  whom  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen  holds  in  but  light 
esteem,*  that  even  if  the  promised 
ideal  state  were  ever  attained,  it 
must  ultimately  come  to  an  end 
with  the  cooling  of  the  globe. 
Taking  (as  most  of  us  do)  the 
nebular  theory  of  Laplace  to  be  the 
present  best,  if  not  only  workable 
explanation  of  the  evolution  of  the 
Cosmos,  such  an  argument  was  too 
obvious  to  be  overlooked;  but  it 
had,  nevertheless,  the  great  defect 
of  not  per  se  affecting  the  position 
of  those  against  whom  it  was 
brought,  save  upon  assumptions 
they  had  expressly  repudiated. 
Men  who  had  faced  without 
blenching  the  final  extinction  of 
conscious  life  as  regards  them- 
selves, and  professed  to  find  in  thai 
no  idea  of  ruin  or  of  failure,  were 
not  in  any  case  likely  to  be  much 
affected  by  the  freezing  to  death  at 
some  remote  date  of  a  planet,  or 
even  of  a  universe ;  even  had  not 
Mr.  Spencer  provided  them  before- 
hand with  the  possibility  that  the 
final  crash  together  of  concentrating 
worlds  might  liberate  such  an 
amount  of  heat  as  should  give  rise 
to  a  new  nebulosity,  and  so  start 
evolution  through  a  new  cycle  over 
again.  Such  a  result  by  itself, 
therefore,  was  no  valid  reply  to 
them ;  it  did  not  from  their  point 
of  view  necessarilv  involve  the  idea 
of  even  imperfection.  But  there  is 
an  important  consideration  which 


*  For  the  sake  of  those  not  used  to  Mr.  Stephen's  pecntiar  association  of  ideas  and 
phraseology,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  by  the  above  expression  he  means  what  most 
people  caU  "  religions  believers." 
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does  make  such  an  ending  very 
material  to  the  subject  even  as 
viewed  by  a  Positivist ;  and  that 
is,  the  present  age  of  Man  upon 
this  earth. 

The  relation  of  this  element  to 
the  whole  question  is  instantly  seen. 
Allowing  for  some  confessedly 
doubtful  points,  the  notorious  un- 
certainty of  the  Hebrew  numerals, 
and  the  known  Hebrew  practice  of 
omission  in  recording  genealogies, 
very  sound  theologians  have  found 
no  difficulty  in  expanding  the  age 
of  the  human  race  to  even  many 
times  the  more  literally  orthodox 
six  thousand  years.  Such  petty 
extensions  are,  however,  utterly 
scorned  by  the  modem  "  scientific  " 
school,  on  grounds  we  need  not 
discuss  at  &e  present  time ;  and 
those  with  whom  we  are  here  con- 
cerned have  totally  discarded  all 
such  notions  of  chronology.  Ac- 
cording to  their  interpretation  of 
geologic  evidence,  the  age  even  of 
Man  is  a  vast  period  which  admits 
of  no  measure  ;  and  their  theory  of 
his  development,  or  "descent," 
confessedly  requires  this.  Now, 
from  such  a  point  of  view,  the 
cooling  of  the  earth  does  assume  a 
very  close  and  practical  relation  to 
the  matter  before  us.  It  is  true 
that  man  is  able  to  bear  greater 
variations  of  temperature  than  anv 
other  animal,  and  to  procure  his 
subsistence  under  a  greater  variety 
of  circumstances  ;  but  it  is  equally 
.  true  that  his  highest  development — 
physical  or  intellectual — is,  so  far 
as  our  experience  extends,  confined 
to  that  narrow  range  of  climate 
which  we  call  "  temperate.*'  Below 
that  range  he  is  stunted  physically, 
and  his  mental  faculties  are  ab- 
sorbed in  supplying  his  physical 
wants  ;  above  it,  he  becomes  ener- 
vated both  in  body  and  mind — 
that  is,  as  compared  with  that  per- 
fect vigour  and  balance  of  faculties 
whereof  we  speak.  Any  change  in 
climatic    conditions     affects    him 


materially,  as  we  see  in  the  marked 
modification  of  the  Caucasian  race 
by  the  climate  of  North  America, 
and  by  niany  phenomena  of  East 
Indian  life.  Such  being  the  case, 
we  are  now  told  that  man  has 
dwelt  upon  the  earth  for  periods 
of  which  we  have  no  measure ;  and 
for  the  sake  of  argument  let  it  be 
granted,  to  the  fullest  extent  that 
the  most  impetuous  philosopher 
claims.  But  alas !  see  what  fol- 
lows. Man,  who  has  lived  already 
for  such  a  vast  period,  has  after  all 
developed  so  little  in  it,  compared 
with  what  we  seek ;  he  is  so  far,  so 
very  far  from  perfect  yet!  Is  it 
certain  that  the  cooling  earth — 
long  as  it  may  last — will  yet  last 
long  enough  for  him  ever  to  become 
so? 

Again:  if  man  is  ever  to  reach 
the  high  standard  held  up  before 
us,  it  is  admitted— nay,  it  is  ex- 
pressly claimed — that  he  must  do 
so  through  the  operation  of  the 
same  laws  which  are  held  to  have 
brought  him  thus  far  on  his  way. 
It  must  be  through  the  gradual 
accumulation  and  transmission  to 
later  generations,  of  successive 
gains  in  moral  and  physical  being, 
and  the  gradual  '*  selection "  and 
preponderance  of  the  higher  types. 
But  it  happens  unfortunately  that 
the  laws  of  population,  so  far  as 
known  to  us,  tend  precisely  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Setting  aside 
individual  exceptions,  if  there  is 
any  one  truth  clearly  ascertained 
concerning  the  reproduction  of  the 
human  race,  it  is  that  the  highest 
moral  and  intellectual  types  are 
less  fertile  than  the  more  physical 
types,  and  in  the  struggle  for  exis- 
tence tend  to  die  out.  The  patrician 
blood  has  to  be  preserved  from  ex- 
tinction by  repeated  alliances  with 
the  plebeian ;  the  more  intellectual 
families,  by  intermaiTiage  with  the 
more  purely  physical.  It  is  Tiot 
the  statesman,  or  the  philosopher, 
or  the  man  of  genius,  or  the  philan- 
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thropist,  who  in  general  has  a 
large  family  ;  but  the  comparatively 
coarse  and  ignorant  labourer.  The 
fact  is  so  well  known,  that  yarious 
theories  have  been  framed  to  ac- 
count for  it,  with  which  we  need 
not  concern  ourselves  ;  but  the  fact 
itself  interposes  a  very  serious 
obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  the 
promised  Perfection. 

Once  more,  and  leaving  indivi- 
dual Man  for  organised  Society: 
the  very  theory  of  Evolution,  as 
expounded  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
raises  up  fatal  hindrances  to  any 
fulfilment  of  these  glowing  pro- 
mises. We  are  taught  as  a  funda- 
mental part  of  it,  that  Evolution  is 
by  an  invariable  rhythmic  law 
necessarily  followed  by  Dissolution, 
after  an  indefinite  period  in  a  state 
called  "Equilibration,"  which  it 
is  elaborately  demonstrated  cannot 
be  stable.  Through  each  succes- 
sive stage  of  this  triple  cycle — 
through  Evolution,  Equilibration, 
and  Dissolution  alike — Mr.  Spencer 
not  only  states  this  proposition 
generally,  but  expressly  mdudes 
the  social  organism  within  the 
operation  of  the  same  laws,  as  he 
hiks  previously  done  the  individual 
organism,  and  as  he  does  subse- 
quently with  Language,  Science, 
and  the  Arts.  After  tracing  the 
triple  process  in  all  these  at  con- 
siderable length,  in  a  summary  of 
the  whole  he  defines  the  state  of 
"  equilibrium  "  in  Society — alas ! 
only  temporary— in  terms  curiously 
appropriate  to  our  subject,  as  "  one 
implying  the  highest  conceivable 
state  of  Humanity."  And  having 
thus  left  us  in  no  possible  doubt  as 
to  his  meaning,  and  even  carefully 
recapitulated  the  whole  process  as 
"traced  throughout  all  forms  of 
Evolution — astronomic,     geologic, 


biologic,  mentaly  and  social** — ^he 
emphatically  repeats  as  certain  and 
final  his  previous  statement,  as  to 
"  that  process  of  Dissolution  which 
forms  the  complement  of  Evolu- 
tion, and  which  inevitably,  at  some 
time  or  other,  undoes  what  Evolu- 
tion has  done."* 

And  a  point  to  be  here  specially 
noticed  is,  that  all  this  is  entirely 
independent  of  that  grand  and 
final  dissolution,  which  all  evolu- 
tionists teach  us  to  expect.  About 
this  latter,  of  course,  Mr.  Spencer 
leaves  us  in  no  u  ncertainty .  Asking 
first,  "  Are  we  not  manifestly  pro- 
gressing towards  Onmipresent 
Death?"  he  explicitly  replies,, 
"That  such  a  state  must  be  the 
outcome  of  the  processes  every- 
where going  on,  seems  beyond 
doubt."  But  the  social  evolutions 
and  dissolutions  respecting  which 
we  have  quoted  him,  have  been 
carefully  distinguished  as  apart 
from  this,  and  as  moving  in  smaller 
cycles.  Past  degradations  and 
decays  of  races  and  systems  of 
civilisation  once  comparatively 
perfect,  have  been  expressly  cited 
by  him  as  proofs  and  examples  of 
tne  universal  rhythmic  law;  and 
as  regards  Society  he  specially 
enumerates  the  dissolving  forces^ 
mentioning  as  such  "  emigration," 
"  diminished  multiplication,"  and 
other  phenomena  with  which  we 
are  sufficiently  familiar.  He  clearly 
teaches — and  if  the  theory  as  put 
before  us  be  sound,  it  is  impossible 
to  see  any  valid  reply  to  him — ^that 
every  successive  Evolution  must 
inevitably  be  followed  by  the  con- 
verse process;  and  thereft>re  that 
the  perfect  state  we  are  told  to 
consider  so  noble  a  thing,  must  by 
the  very  premisses  end  in  deca- 
dence, if  not  absolute  ruin.     Not 


*  This  and  the  other  references  are  to  First  Principles,  Srd  Edition.  See  amongst 
others,  §§  121,  122, 175,  176,  178,  179,  190.  The  tmth  of  the  argument  is  here  taken 
for  granted,  as  generally  aooepted  by  the  scientific  school  referred  to  ;  but  it  need  hardly 
be  said  that  such  is  not  the  view  of  the  writer  in  regard  to  many  portions  of  it. 
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only  does  he  literally  leave  us  no 
escape,  but  even  seems  to  deem  it 
fitting  the  case  should  be  so. 
Nay — what  is  very  remarkable — 
in  treating  of  the  individual  man 
Mr.  Spencer^  does  not,  as  any  one 
but  a  philosopher  would  expect, 
describe  Death  itself  as  the  final 
stage ;  but  on  the  contrary  care- 
fully defines  it  (in  two  separate 
places)  as  "  that  complete  eguilibrO' 
Hon  which  we  call  Death ; "  and 
again,  as  ''  that  final  equilibration 
which  precedes  dissolution."  Such 
is  what  the  naked  theory  of  evolu- 
tion has  to  offer  us :  such  is  the 
bitter'  irony  o  that  so-called 
Science,  which  can  only  find  for 
man  a  place  somewhere  in  the 
middle  of  a  vast  chain  having  a 
nebulous  gas  at  one  end,  while 
at  the  other  looms  a  general  crash 
of  frozen-out  worlds,  which  may 
—  possibly  —  "  develope  sufficient 
heat"  to  bring  the  whole  back 
into  nebulous  gas  again. 


•     n. 

THE  COLLAPSE  OF   CIVILISATION. 

Having  seen  what  is  the  teaching 
of  evolution  itself — so  conveniently 
forgotten  by  its  own, prophets — 
concerning  the  question  before  us, 
we  may  next  look  calmly  around 
us,  and  ask  what  practical  observa- 
tion has  to  say  to  it ;  whether  any 
signs  of  the  promised  Utopia  are 
yet  visible,  or,  if  not,  whether  we 
may  cherish  any  reasonable  hopes 
of  it,  and  if  so,  upon  what  grounds? 
First  of  all,  however,  and  especially 
in  face  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's 
arrogant  claim  to  a  monopoly  of  all 
hopes  of  the  future  for  himself  and 
his  school,  it  may  be  well  to  notice 
briefly  the  possible  objection,  that 
supposing  we  do  not  find  any  signs 
of  immediately-better  things  amid 
the  evils  surrounding  us,  these 
same  evils  have  to  be  confronted 
by  the  "  believer."  It  is  quite  true 
that  they  have ;  but  still  the  "  be- 


liever "  is  not  confronted  by  them 
in  anything  like  the  same    way. 
He  has  difficulties  of  his  own  which 
he  does  not  wish  to  conceal,  though 
they  appear  to  him  infinitely  less, 
even  in  their  scientific  aspect,  than 
those  of  the  thorough-going  evolu- 
tionist ;  but  to  these  particular  dif- 
ficulties he  has  his  answer  ready. 
In  the  first  place,  if  he  be  asked 
whether  he  can  give  any  reason  for 
expecting  the  present  organisation 
of  society  to  be  more  permanent 
and  become  more  perfect  than  that 
which  produced  Plato  and  Pericles, 
his  thoughts  do  turn  te  an  Event 
the  influence  of  which,  though  it 
took  place  eighteen  centuries  ago, 
seems  to  him  to  be  yet   growing 
day   by  day.     Whatever  view  be 
taken  of  it,  that  Event  confessedly 
did  give  a  new  impulse  to  Man  and 
to  Civilisation,  and  has  developed 
a  cultus  which  the  late  Professor 
Clifford  himself  affirmed  to  have 
".  left  a  red  mark  on  our  history." 
Be  the  mark  of  what  kind  it  may, 
Christianity  has  admittedly  been, 
and  is  still,  a  power  in  the  world ; 
and  the  believer  in  it  has  at  least  a 
right  to  hope  that  it  has  not  yet 
exhausted  its  operations  or  effects, 
the  greatest  of  which  may  there- 
fore, possibly,  be  yet  to  come.     It 
appears  to  him,  at  least  a  remark- 
able coincidence,  that  whereas  past 
civilisations     have     been     merely 
national,     the     Christian     system 
avowedly  claimed  to  be  universal 
in  its  comprehensiveness  ;  and  that 
thus   cosmopolitan  has  been    the 
social  system  which — owing  to  it  or 
not — has  followed  in  its  train.     He 
is,    therefore,   from  his   point    of 
view,  fully  wairanted  in  expecting 
that,  since  there  is  acting  on  the 
present  society  what  he  considers  a 
powerful  antiseptic    influence,    of 
which  former  svstems  had  no  ex- 
perience, the  ultimate  result  may 
be  different  in  the  present   case 
from  what  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
Beside  all  this,  however — and  far 
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more — to  him  the  very  evils  and 
sufferings  around  him  are  them- 
selves  disarmed  of  their  destructive 
and  crushing  power,  because  they 
mav  possibly  be  blessings  in  dis- 
guise.    He  holds  that : 

This  eartli  is  but  for  learning  and  for 
training ; 
Its  highest  tasks  bnt  snoh  as  children 
do; 
The  scholars  here  the  priceless  skill  are 
gaining 
For  real  life-work  that's  yonder,  ont  of 
view. 

He  can  never  forget  that  while 
neither  wealth,  nor  culture,  nor 
prosperity  are  forbidden  to  him; 
not  to  these,  but  to  poverty,  sorrow, 
and  patience  are  promised  Divine 
blessings.  If  what  he  believes  be 
true,  for  those  who  have  sown  in 
tears  shall  come  a  reaping  of  joy. 
He  is  taught — whether  it  be  true 
or  not — that  out  of  men*s  very  suf- 
ferings may  redemption  be  bom  to 
them;  to  tJiem,  and  not  to  some 
hazy  "  posterity  "  they  can  never 
know ;  to  the  very  self -same  souls 
who  have  toiled,  and  travailed,  and 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day.  Sneer  at  his  faith  if  you  will, 
the  believer  is  at  least  in  a  position 
to  wait  for  what  he  can  not  see, 
since  it  is  to  him  a  pre-ordained 
harvest.  No  one  feels  his  real 
difficulties  more  trulv  than  he 
does  ;  but  they  lie  not  here,  and  we 
may  therefore  leave  him  to  take 
care  of  himself,  while  we  return  to 
our  proper  point  of  view. 

In  looking  for  what  we  seek, 
Mr.  Spencer  shall  again  guide  us. 
He  explains  the  ideal  state  as  one 
'^  such  that  the  individual  has  no 
desires  but  those  that  may  be 
satisfied  without  exceeding  his 
proper  sphere  of  action,  while 
Society  maintains  no  restraints  but 
those  which  the  individual  volun- 
tarily respects."  The  definition  is 
especially  valuable,  as  it  may  guard 
us  against  the  common  mistake  of 
forgetting  that  the  measure  of  real 


comfort  consists  in  the  measure  of 
want — a  truth  the  same  authority 
more  expressly  recognises  when  he 
speaks  of  "the  harmony  between 
man's  mental  nature  and  the  condi- 
tions of  his  existence."  It  has  been 
said,  for  instance,  that  the  working 
classes  of  the  present  day  "  enjoy 
comforts  "  that  were  unknown  even 
to  higher  classes  of  earlier  ages ; 
and  this  is  true — in  a  certain  sense. 
The  meanest  room  in  the  smallest 
house  is  now  fairly  weather-proof, 
and  has  a  window  of  glass ;  and  the 
poorest  labourer  now  sits  at  a  table 
upon  some  sort  of  a  chair — all 
which  comforts  were  unknown  to 
the  peasantry  of  early  Saxon  times. 
So,  again,  the  consumption  of 
animal  food  is  more  general  than  it 
was  even  a  few  centuries  ago ;  and 
tea  is  more  largely  used  amongst  the 
poor  than  it  was  very  recently  by 
even  the  rich.  But  though  it  is 
often  assumed  that  such  is  ihe  case, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
wants  of  the  people  are  more  fully 
satisfied ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  sense  of  want  and 
discomfort  maybe  deeper  and  more 
intense  than  ever.  A  Sioux  Indian 
will  experience  a  feeling  of  comfort, 
or  even  luxury,  under  circum- 
stances in  which  manv  a  civilised 
man  would  suffer  acutely,  or  even 
die  of  exposure ;  and  even  taking 
one  and  the  same  civilised  nation, 
food  will  content  one  person,  from 
which  another  differently  reared 
will  turn  with  loathing.  Turning 
to  more  purely  "mental"  condi- 
tions, again,  squalor  and  noise 
do  not  immediately  affect  at  all 
merely  physical  life ;  yet  to  one 
man  fliey  will  be  a  species  of  tor- 
ture, whilst  to  another  almost  in- 
different. From  a  few  facts  like 
these  we  easily  deduce  a  law,  the 
truth  of  which  wider  observation 
only  confirms,  that  in  proportion 
as  man's  complex  nature  is  de- 
veloped are  his  wants  multiplied, 
and  that  those  wants  are  real  ones. 
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This  is  as  much  the  law  in  a  nega- 
tive as  in  a  positive  sense.  It 
has  been  said,  for  instance,  that  a 
poor  man  of  "  refined  tastes  "  can 
be  as  happy  as  a  rich  one — can 
enjoy  his  books  or  "  art  '*  even  in 
a  garret.  It  is  true,  provided  you 
grant  certain  favourable  circum- 
stances; but  not  otherwise.  For, 
even  leaving  out  all  considera- 
tion of  sympathetic  society,  our 
man  of  refined  taste  at  least 
requires  for  bare  comfort  to  have 
quietness  and  neatness  around  him ; 
and  if  he  be  one  of  a  less  refined 
and  noisy  family,  from  whose  ties 
he  cannot  shake  himself  free,  he 
must  suffer  considerably  from  even 
that  negative  want.  The  most 
poetic  soul  could  not  enjoy  Shake- 
speare in  the  same  room  with  a 
crying  baby  and  a  lot  of  noisy 
children. 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  then, 
can  we  see  around  us  any  signs  of 
the  more  general  satisfaction  of 
human  wants  ?  We  see  that  cer- 
tain "  comforts  "  once  confined  to 
the  wealthy,  are  now  more  widely 
distributed  ;  and  many  of  the  rich 
are  richer  than  ever ;  and  there  are 
more  of  the  rich.  But  what  of  the 
rest — of  the  "  common  people  ?  " 
Taking  an  average  working  man's 
home  and  its  surroundings,  in  anv 
large  city,  can  it  be  said — we  will 
not  say  that  he  is  satisfied  and 
happy — but  that  he  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  so  P  Taking  the 
majority  of  our  manufacturing 
population,  is  it  not  dear  that, 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  ne- 
cessities they  have  been  taught  to 
feel,  they  must  be  more  unsatisfied 
than  ever?  The  civilisation  we 
are  so  apt  to  boast  of,  is  creating 
day  by  day  more  wants,  which  as 
regards  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  cannot  be  satisfied;  be- 
cause, while  Ihe  wants  grow  with 
that  "  mental  nature  "  Mr.  Spencer 
so  justly  connects  with  them,  the 
means  to  satisfy  them  do  not  so 


grow,  but  are  subject  to  quite  other 
laws.  No  thoughtful  man  dare 
affirm  that  we  are  surrounded  by  a 
contented  people ;  and  it  is  ad- 
mitted on  nearly  all  hands  that 
much  of  the  appalling  national 
drunkenness  is  due  simply  to  that 
craving  after  more  enjoyment  of 
life — for  better  and  brighter  things 
than  they  can  attain — which  is  felt 
rather  than  understood  by  many  of 
the  poor. 

So  far  the  present  facts  of  society 
have  been  considered  in  the  ab- 
stract only ;  but  it  need  hardly  be 
said  that,  if  we  look  at  the  same 
phenomena  in  a  concrete  form,  we 
learn  simply  the  same  lesson,  en- 
forced, however,  with  a  more  ter- 
rible emphasis.  The  most  startling 
fact  which  faces  the  statesman  of 
to-day  is  the  universal  character 
of  that  social  disorganisation  which 
is  only  too  evident.  In  England, 
the  riots  in  Lancashire,  and  other 
symptoms  elsewhere,  showed  clearly 
what  violent  forces  are  at  work  be- 
neath the  surface;  and  the  sanc- 
tities of  marriage  itself  are  at- 
tacked and  endangered  amongst 
the  lower  classes,  to  an  extent 
which  few  of  either  religious  minis- 
ters or  politicians  seem  to  have  any 
adequate  conception  of.  In  France, 
the  facts  of  the  Commune  have  not 
yet  faded  from  memory  ;  and  what 
social  morality  is  there — among  at 
least  that  city  population  which 
best  represents  modem  civilisation 
— ^is  only  too  well  known.  If  we 
cross  the  Atlantic,  we  still  find 
that  poverty  and  misery  have  pro- 
duced the  same  results ;  there 
again  we  find  the  same  strange  and 
significant  alliance  of  popular 
hatred  of  the  rich  with  social  immo- 
rality (this  time  in  new  and  strange 
forms)  rising  up  before  us  immi- 
nent and  menacing.  What  is  the 
state  of  things  in  Russia  and  Ger- 
many need  not  be  recapitulated ; 
but  it  is  strange  to  find  in  the  latter 
coimtry  the  same  growing  contempt 
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for  family  puritj,  allied  with  a 
hatred  of  the  ruling  classes  carried 
to  the  extent  of  murdering  sove- 
reigns upon  pure  democratic^  prin- 
ciples. All  our  space  might  easily 
have  been  filled  with  the  painful 
details  of  such  facts  as  these  ;  and 
much  might  also  have  been  said  con- 
cerning that  decline  in  marriages 
among  all  ranks,  which  marked 
Roman  society  in  its  decadence, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  grayest 
facts  of  the  present  da^.  But  prac- 
tical purposes  are  sufficiently  served 
by  this  barest  allusion  to  all  these 
things  as  facts.  As  such  they  are 
beyond  dispute,  and  they  surely 
demonstrate  at  least  this :  that  of 
all  the  empty  boasts  philosophers 
have  ever  made,  the  veiy  emptiest 
of  all,  in  this  nineteenth  cent\iry, 
is  any  boast  as  to  the  results  of  its 
vaunted  civilisation,  or  any  self- 
gratulation — apart  from  a  creed 
and  system  of  thought  they  ex- 
pressly scorn — as  to  the  progress 
of  Humanity.  We  need  not  wonder 
that  in  Germany,  the  cradle  of  this 
new  school,  where  thought  is  at 
least  serious  and  earnest,  and  where 
this  form  of  thought  has  had  time 
to  mature  apart  &om  those  old  in- 
fluences which  still  counteract  it 
here,  philosophy  has  culminated — 
not  in  any  bright  vision  of  an  ideal, 
but  in  the  saddest  and  most  utter 
Pessimism. 


in. 

"  THE    KINGDOM   OP   MAN." 

Unfbomising  as  must  be  the  only 
practical  conclusion  we  can  draw 
from  the  present  state  of  things 
aroimd  us,  it  may,  however,  be  re- 
plied that  matters  are  just  at  this 
present  in  an  exceptionally  un- 
favourable state,  owing  to  what  is 
generally  called  the  commercial 
depression.  This  may  be  freely 
granted;  but  in  seeking  even  in 
the  future  for  any  sources  of  per- 
manent improvement  which  merely 


scientific  teachers  can  recognise, 
we  must  still  fail  to  gather  any  con- 
siderable encouragement.  Things 
may  not  always  remain  so  bad  as 
they  are  now ;  let  us  hope  and 
believe  they  will  not.  But  when 
we  talk  of  "  revival  of  trade,"  we 
must  in  the  first  place  never  forget 
that  every  such  period  has  so  far 
always  been  again  followed  by 
another  period  of  depression ;  and 
in  the  second,  that  such  a  tempo- 
rary revival  is  as  far  as  can  be  from 
the  Utopia  promised  us.  At  its 
best,  it  by  no  means  touches  the 
essence  of  present  evils,  which  we 
have  already  seen  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  the  mere  increase  of  a 
shilling  or  two  in  weekly  wages. 
Moreover,  any  very  genersd  revival 
is  by  no  means  certain.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  in  any 
case,  at  some  time  fast  approaching 
if  not  in  the  immediate  future,  we 
shall  have  powerful  rivals  in  those 
hitherto  peculiarly  British  manu- 
factures which  depend  upon  coal 
and  iron.  And  beyond  even  this, 
the  fact  that  utter  stagnation  is  on 
this  occasion  shared  by  many 
nations  together,  may  justly  awaken 
fears  that  the  very  **  trade  "  itself 
upon  which  former  "  prosperity  " 
was  based,  is  perhaps  not  founded 
on  conditions  permanent  enough  to 
impart  stability.  It  has  been 
openly  admitted  in  many  quarters, 
that  a  revival  of  demand  for  our 
leading  manufactures  to  any  large 
extent,  is  mainly  dependent  upon 
the  opening  up  of  new  markets; 
and  India,  China,  and  Africa  have 
been  expressly  named  a-s  such. 
These  countries  very  probably  may 
meet  the  difficulty  for  a  time,  and 
furnish  at  no  distant  date  renewed 
employment  for  our  toiling  millions. 
But  the  admission  of  all  this  to  the 
full,  is  after  all  simply  the  admis- 
sion that  our  boasted  Civilisation 
cannot  stand  alone ;  that  it  is  de- 
pendent upon  large  tracts  of  com- 
paratively uncivilised  territory,  and 
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multitudes  of  uncivilised  men,  for 
even  its  bare  maintenance ;  that — 
in  plain  words — if  left  to  itself  and 
its  own  imaided  resources,  it  must 
finally  break  down  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  multiplied  wants  itself 
has  created,  but  does  not  of  itself 
know  how  to  satisfy. 

This    will    appear     still    more 
clearly  if  we  consider  for  a  moment 
that    "spread  of    education,"    to 
which  we  are  taught  by  some  to 
look  for  the  future  cure  of  present 
evils.   A  little  reflection  will  rather 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  this  factor  is  likely  to  be  in 
the  contrary  direction  to  that  hoped 
for,  as  may  indeed  already  be  seen. 
Only  the  other  day  an  influential 
writer  drew  attention  to  what  was 
termed      the      rapidly  -  increasing 
"  middle-class     destitution,"     and 
pointed  out  that    there    was   "a 
passion  for  getting  on  by  the  gen- 
tlemanly road."    Clerkships  of  the 
humblest  sort  are  eagerly  sought 
by    hundreds    of    applicants,  and 
there  is  a  growing  pressure  upon 
the   callings  which   demand  only 
work  of  the  pencil  or  pen,  be  that 
work  of  the  commonest  kind.     If 
this    be    the    case    when  popular 
education  is  hardly  begun,  what  is 
it  likely  to  be  when  it  shall  become 
universal?     For  the  simple  expla- 
nation of  it  is,  that  education  pro- 
duces   refinement,     and    thereby 
creates  a  fresh  standard  of  want. 
A  large  part  of  the  daily  work  of 
the  world    is    dirty,  coarse,    and 
therefore  disagreeable    to  refined 
taste ;  it  is  much  more  agreeable 
to  any  average  educated  person  to 
use  a  pen  than   to  load  a  dung- 
cart.     Tet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  there 
must  be  people  to  load  the  dung- 
carts,  and  who  are  fit  for  little  else; 
the  work  of  this  kind  will  have  to 
be  done,  in  spite  of  the  distaste  for 
it  created  by  the  School  Board. 
The  time  may  come  when  this  will 
be  more  clearlv  seen,  and  when  it 
may  not  be  thought  so  wise  and 


kind  as  it  is  thought  now  to  force 
upon  all,   indiscriminately  and  at 
all  costs,    a  gift  which  will  assur- 
edly multiply  their  wants,  without 
— so  far  as  appears  yet — giving  to 
the  great  mass  any  means  of  satis- 
fying them.     There  may  prove  to  be 
even   serious  danger — some  think 
they  can  see  signs  of  it  already — 
in  *'  educating"  a  man  who  by  the 
sheer  necessity  of  the  case  must 
live  by  coarse  and  hard  work,  in  a 
home,  alas !  far  too  coarse  also,  to 
see  and  appreciate  a  host  of  enjoy- 
ments and  refinements  to  him  im- 
possible, and  of  which,  apart  from 
the  deadly  tree  of  knowledge,  he 
never  would  have  felt  the  want. 
The  facts  before  briefly  glanced  at 
show  too  plainly  the  probable  re- 
sult ;  but  in  truth  what,  on  purely 
scientific    ]>rinciples,    can    be  the 
result  on  such  a  man  but  that,  as 
forcibly  expressed  hv   "  Mr.  Her- 
bert"  in  The  New  BepubUc,   "he 
itiay  stare  aghast  and  piteous  at 
his  own  poverty  and  nakedness,  or 
that  be  may  gaze  with  a  wild  beast's 
hunger  at  prosperity  which  he  can 
never  taste,  save  in  the  wild  beast's 
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It  is  time,  then,  seriously  to 
demand  of  those  who  would  demo- 
lish our  old  hopes  and  restraints 
simply  with  a  sneer.  Where  is  hope, 
in  your  way,  to  come  from  ?  The 
necessity  faces  us  as  sternly  as  in 
ancient  days,  that  the  many  must 
toil  and  sweat  to  get  their  daily 
food,  whether  or  not  a  few  may 
enjoy  ease  and  avoid  all  that  is 
disagreeable.  We  are  giving  the 
many  education,  but  surely  we  are 
thus  making  the  toil  and  the  sweat 
more  irksome  than  before,  by  forcing 
on  them  a  knowledge  of  wants 
before  unknown.  All  recent  social 
phenomena  point  to  this  conclu- 
sion. It  is  easy  to  talk  about  Cul- 
ture ;  but  how  shall  all  attain  this, 
or  be  able  to  enjoy  it  if  they  can  ? 
Take  your  average  working  man, 
and  refine  and  educate  him ;  will 
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he  in  consequence  find  more  hap- 
piness, or  feel  more  discomfort  and 
discontent,  in  his  small  house  full 
of  noisy  children,  and  the  coarse 
and  dirty  work  which  yet  must  be 
done  P  So  far  as  this  hope  for  the 
future  is  concerned,  what  promise 
has  it  for  other  than  the  culti- 
vated ?  And  if  all  cannot  be  thus 
cultivated,  where  in  the  new  gospel 
is  to  be  found  the  magnificent 
future  promised  to  us  ? 

Only  one  valid  reply  seems 
possible  to  such  questions  as  these. 
Mr.  Spencer  has  taught  us  that  the 
process  of  evolution — in  civilisation 
as  in  everything  else  —  consists 
largely  of  what  he  terms  "  differen- 
tiation;'* and  in  this  respect  the 
facts  of  social  life  do  correspond 
with  scientific  theory.  If  there  be 
one  marked  symptom  of  the  present 
day,  it  is,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween class  and  class  is  wider  than 
ever  it  was  l»efore.  We  have  be- 
come, in  the  words  by  which  Pro- 
fessor Clifford  described  the  process 
as  seen  in  the  development  of 
individual  Man  himself,  "more 
organic."  It  may  therefore  be 
replied,  that  the  *'  differentiation  " 
so  spoken  of  supplies  the  true 
answer  to  all  the  difficulties  we 
have  found,  and  that  it  is  not 
supposed  the  future  blessings 
spoken  of  will  ever  be  the  portion 
of  other  than  the  aristocrats  of  the 
human  family.  We  may  be  told, 
for  instance,  that  it  is  not  supposed 
the  ryots  of  India  or  the  coolies  of 
China  will  ever  see  the  beatific 
vision,  but  that  they  will  probably 
toil  and  sweat  to  the  end,  in  order 
that  the  cultivated  Caucasian  mav 
enjoy  the  "  glorious  future  of  our 
race."  There  is  a  remarkable 
passa^,  in  fact,  in  which  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  himself  seems  to 
hint  at  this.*  After  first  oon- 
flidering  and  dismissing  as  impos- 
sible the  "  equilibration  "  of  society 


all  over  the  world  by  "simple 
spreading,"  he  predicts  that  *'  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the 
process  will  be  carried  on  rhythmi- 
cally, by  waves  of  emigration  from 
new  and  higher  centres  of  civilisa- 
tion successively  arising,  and  by  the 
supplanting  of  inferior  races  by  the 
superior  races  they  beget."  We 
have  seen  that  such  an  explanation 
would  by  no  means  satisfy  Mr. 
Greg,  whose  ajrmpathies  are  wide 
even  though  his  faith  be  frail ;  it 
may  not  even  satisfy  those  "  poetic 
Pagans  "  whom  he  speaks  of ;  but 
it  would  be  in  no  degree  inconsis- 
tent for  those  who  trace  the  pedi- 
gree of  man  without  any  break 
from  what  they  still  call  the 
"  lower "  animals,  to  regard  a 
"  lower  "  human  race  as  thus  des- 
tined to  minister  to  the  higher. 
What  we  are  supposing  them  to 
anticipate,  would  be  but  the  latest 
example  of  that  Survival  of  the 
Fittest  which  is  the  comer-stone  of 
their  creed  ;  and  it  is  in  fact  easy 
enough  to  trace,  in  the  writings  of 
this  school,  abundant  signs  of  a 
tacit,  but  none  the  less  real  and 
cool  contempt  for  all  but  the  happy 
subjects  of  "  culture,"  which  would 
not  be  unworthy  of  a  Roman  jurist, 
or  even  of  a  Jewish  Pharisee  as 
pourtrayed  for  us  by  St.  John. 
For  those  who  can  see  in  Man  as 
he  is,  only  the  present  development 
of  an  organism,  and  have  no  room 
in  their  pseudo-philosophy  for  the 
future  possibilities  of  a  human 
soul,  such  a  view  of  the  case  may 
even  be  admitted  to  be  fitting, 
much  more  to  be  natural.  If  not 
logically  quite  unassailable,  very 
litde  indeed  can  be  said  in  reply 
to  it. 

But  one  very  obvious  remark 
must  be  made,  concerning  any  such 
explanation  of  the  matter.  It  is, 
that  if  such  be  the  solution  offered, 
it  ought  to  be  most  explicitly  and 


•  See  First  Prinaiplee,  §  175. 
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candidly  avowed ;  and,  if  it  be  so 
avowed,  then  our  boasted  "  King- 
dom of  Man"  is  nothing  new  or 
fresh  after  all.  We  have  nothing 
promised  us  but  that  same  state  of 
things,  which  most  people  who 
have  not  become  scientific  feel  to 
be  less  a  *'  glorious  future  "  than  a 
sad  present  and  a  bitter  past. 
Survival  of  the  Fittest— yes !  we 
know  it  well.  The  strongest  tiger 
has  seized  the  prey  of  his  fellow- 
tigers  since  the  world  began,  and 
it  is  no  new  thing  in  the  earth  for 
even  a  caste  of  men  to  be  intel- 
lectually, luxuriously,  and  senti- 
mentally happy,  in  a  state  of  so- 
ciety based  upon  the  hard  labour  of 
so  many  thousand  helots  or  slaves. 
To  the  favoured  few  it  may  appear 
"  glorious  "  enough  ;  the  Survival 
of  the  Fittest  is  all  very  well,  for 
the  Fittest ;  but  the  many — well,  it 
may  not  appear  so  altogether 
glorious  to  them.  At  all  events, 
with  or  without  the  help  of  science, 
we  have  had  all  this  before,  and  we 
know  by  experience  all  that  it 
means.  G-ranting  that  some  things 
do  seem  as  if  matters  were  now 
tending  still  further  in  the  same 
direction,  by  all  means  let  our 
coldly  intellectual  science  have  the 
full  benefit  of  it;  and  to  facts, 
however  stem,  no  wise  man  will 
shut  his  eyes.  But  there  was  once 
another  Teacher  who,  standing 
amongst  it  all,  amid  the  din  of  the 
wild-beast    conflict    taught     that 


there  might  be  a  Survival  of  the 
Unfit,  and  claimed  to  make  that 
possible  by  a  deed  of  Love  of  which 
the  world  had  never  dreamed. 
People  were  not  scientific  then; 
somehow  they  did  take  heart  and 
hope  from  what  thev  felt  were 
wonderful  words  ;  and,  though  He 
spoke  concerning  a  Kingdom  of 
God,  His  promises  nevertheless 
lifted  up  the  vety  souls  of  the  weak, 
the  sinful,  the  suffering,  and  the 
poor.  Ah!  how  all  suffering  and 
sorrow  did  seem  to  be  transfigured 
by  that  Cross  !  For  His  sake,  who 
became  poor  for  them,  and  who 
had  words  of  pitiful  love  for  even 
the  wretched  prostitutes  who 
crawled  to  his  feet,  poor  men  were 
willing  to  wait  for  a  glory  that 
should  be  revealed;  and  perhaps 
no  one  will  ever  know  how  much 
that  new  and  strange  patience  of 
the  poor  has  saved  the  world.  We 
may  perhaps  learn  something  of  it 
soon,  for  all  that,  we  are  told,  is 
past  and  done  with  ;  it  was  at  best 
but  a  lovely  dream,  and  it  is  vain 
to  regret  even  the  most  beautiful 
shadows;  there  is  another  and  a 
truer  gospel,  and  **  the  kingdom  of 
Man  is  at  hand.*'  Be  it  so.  But 
if  sfich  be  that  kingdom  of  Man, 
the  hope  of  which  is  held  out  to 
Humanity,  common  honesty  de- 
mands that  it  be  described  very 
frankly,  that  we  may  see  at  least 
what  Himianity  at  large  will  have 
to  say  to  it.        Lewis  Wbioht. 
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{Continued  from  page  278.) 


Chapter  V. 


It  had  been  a  doughty  deed  on  his 
part  to  carry  the  war  right  into 
the  enemy's  camp  and  to  begin  his 
raid  on  abuses  in  general  in  a 
cathedral  town,  where,  as  everybody 
knows,  all  particular  abuses  grow 
wild.  Iclutbod  said  to  himself, 
facetiously,  that  he  deserved  a 
medal  for  his  heroism,  if,  indeed, 
he  deserved  nothing  worse.  How 
could  he  hope  to  do  anything  with 
people  made  of  such  impenetrably 
stupid  stuff  that  they  would  let 
themselves  be  beguiled  by  one 
plausible  parson  and  one  amiable 
landlord,  and  were  thankfully 
accepting  the  pleasant  exception 
for  the  painful  rule  ? 

He  would  leave  these  blind  folk 
to  fall  into  the  ditch,  together  with 
their  blind  leaders.  He  would  dis- 
patch his  own  errand  and  return 
without  further  delay.  As  he  drove 
through  the  town,  he  remembered 
that,  not  having  anticipated  quite 
so  brusque  a  termination  to  his 
visit,  he  had  given  orders  for  his 
letters  to  be  forwarded  to  Bury  St. 
Martin's.  Calling  at  the  post  office 
to  inquire,  he  found  one  waiting 
for  him.  The  handwriting  he 
recognised  as  that  of  an  old  mend 
of  his  father's,  a  Mr.  Sebright,  a 
gendeman  residing  in  a  remote  part 

of shire,  and  whose  hand  he 

had  not  seen  for  a  long  time. 

"He  writes  to  beg,  that  I'll 
warrant;"  said  Ichabod  grimly, 
"  when  a  lost  friend  suddenly  and 
unaccountably  recovers  his  memory, 
it  alway  means  the  same  thing.     '  I 


trust  I  need  not  apologise '  (just  as 
I  thought), '  let  me  come  at  once  to 
the  favour  I  have  to  ask  * — (oh  yes^ 
my  dear  sir,  I  feel  your  hand  in  my 
pocket  already)." 

However,  as  he  read  on,  his 
countenance  changed,  and  he 
looked  relieved  ;  he  spoke  to  the 
driver  in  a  major  key,  and  told  him 
to  post  to  the  station. 

The  letter,  though  containing  a 
petition  as  he  had  foreseen,  was  not 
exactly  what  he  had  expected. 

Mr.  Sebright's  eldest  son, 
Anthony,  a  lad  of  one-and-twenty, 
who,  owing  to  delicate  health  in 
his  boyhood,  had  never  been  to 
school,  had,  this  autiunn,  it  ap- 
peared, come  up  to  town  to  attend 
some  courses  of  college  lectures. 
He  was  boarding  at  present  in  the 
family  of  a  clerical  friend  and 
tutor.  They  were  quiet,  •Id- 
fashioned  people,  and  Tony  must^ 
his  father  feared,  feel  terribly  dull 
and  forlorn  at  times  in  the  great 
city,  where  he  was  a  perfect 
stranger.  Would  Mr.  Ichabod 
kindly  call  upon  him  now  and  then, 
if  possible,  give  him  a  friendly  lift 
in  society,  look  after  him  a  bit,  for 
old  acquaintance  sake.  It  would 
be  a  true  charity,  both  to  the  lad 
and  his  parents. 

Would  he  not?  Here  was  a 
windfall  indeed.  He  had  wished 
for  a  pupil,  and  so  one  drops  from 
the  clouds.  All  the  way  up  to 
town  it  occupied  his  thoughts, 
giving  rise  to  some  rather  strange 
speculations.  G-iven,  a  youth  just 
out  of  his  teens  and  entirely 
unsophisticated  and  inexperienced. 
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Must  he  not,  whatever  his  nature, 
be  as  clay  in  his,  Ichabod,  the 
potter's  hands?  Already,  in  his 
prophetic  soul,  he  saw  the  acolyte 
sitting  at  his  feet  backing  him  on 
the  platform — a  first  fruits  of  his 
ministry.  Nay,  he  might  then 
depart  in  peace  himself  with  the 
comforting  reflection  —  "  that  he 
had  not  only  philosophised,  but 
made  a  philosopher  ! " 

All  this  was  perhaps  a  little  pre- 
mature. But  there  was  neyer  yet 
a  wise  man  who  did  not  build  castles 
in  the  air. 

Immediately  on  reaching  home 
Ii'habod  wrote  off  a  friendly  letter 
to  Mr.  Sebright,  senior,  promising 
all  and  more  than  had  been  asked. 
Tony  should  receive  his  best  atten- 
tion .  He  even  mentioned  in  a  post- 
script that  there  would  shortly  be 
chambers  to  let  in  the  house  where 
he  lodged  himself,  and  hinted  that, 
should  the  young  gentleman  be 
dissatisfied  with  his  present  quar- 
ters, he,  for  his  part,  should  be  most 
happy  to  have  him  for  a  neighbour, 
and  might  be  able  to  be  of  more  use 
to  him  if  they  were  under  the  same 
ro4>f. 

'*  And  now,"  said  he  one  after- 
noon a  few  days  later,  "  to  go  and 
look  up  my  young  apprentice, 
and  fina  out  of  what  metal  he  is 
made." 

Mr.  Sebright  was  at  home,  said 
th<j  motherly -looking  old  house- 
keeper who  admitted  him.  She 
escorted  him  to  a  little  back  room 
on  the  ground  floor,  dimly  lit  by  a 
small  lamp  biiming  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Sebright  was  there,  but  only 
the  back  of  his  head  was  visible  as 
he  lay  negligently  reclined  on  the 
sofa.  She  announced  the  visitor, 
and  retreated,  shutting  the  door. 

Bather  to  Ichabod's  surprise,  Mr. 
Sebright  did  not  stir.  He  went  up 
to  the  sofa  and  found  he  was  fast 
asleep.  It  was  a  new  form  of  wel- 
come, this ;  but  it  afforded  him  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  taking  a 


valuation  of  Mr.  Sebright's  youth- 
ful countenance  when  off  its  guard, 
caught  napping — ^a  chance  that 
might  never  occur  again.  He  took 
the  lamp,  and  let  the  light  fall  on 
the  sleeping  face  and  figure. 

A  tall  slim  lad,  with  hair  of  that 
deep  blue  black  that  bespeaks  at 
least  a  semi-foreign  origin — ^Tony's 
mother  was  an  Italian — ^handsome 
features,  finely  cut  as  an  intaglio  in 
some  ancient  gem ;  eyes  with  long 
lashes  and  heavy  lids  like  a  girl's ; 
lips  half  parted  in  sleep,  and  smiling 
faintly  as  though  at  a  dream.  An 
artist,  accustomed  to  profit  by  the 
situation,  might  at  once  have  stuck 
a  crooked  walking-stick  into  the 
sleeper's  hands,  and  sketched  him 
off  then  and  there  as  Endymion. 
But  withal  that  Ichabod  and  the 
fine  arts  were  bad  friends;  the  sight, 
from  the  crown  of  the  young  fel- 
low's head  to  the  little  rough  iron- 
grey  terrier  dog  that  lay  curled  up  ^ 
in  a  ball  at  his  feet,  however  pic- 
turesquO)  was  thoroughly  unsatis- 
factory, and  his  impression  by  no 
means  the  prepossessing  one  that 
would  almost  certainly  have  been 
that  of  the  first  comer.  He  set 
down  the  lamp,  and  looked  round 
the  room.  Its  contents  seemed  to 
him  to  consist  entirely  of  poetry 
books  and  romantic  pnnts.  There 
was  an  open  piano  strewn  with 
music,  and,  as  if  that  were  not 
enough,  a  violin  case  lay  on  a  chair. 
Ichabod  lost  patience,  and  an  excla- 
mation escaped  him  which  awakened 
the  dog,  who  barked  aloud,  which 
awakened  its  master.  He  sprang 
up,  rubbing  his  eyes. 

"  Eh  !  hullo  1  what  is  happening  ? 
Quiet,  Folly,  you  little  idiot"  (to 
the  dog).  "  Oh,  I  beg  your  par- 
don" (to  the  visitor). 

"Your  housekeeper  announced 
me,"  said  Ichabod,  stiffly.  "  I  sup- 
pose she  was  not  aware  you  were 
asleep." 

"  No  more  was  I,  upon  my  word," 
he  replied  frankly.     "Why  didn't 
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you  wake  me  r"  Then,  as  IcKabod 
introduced  liimself,  the  puzzled 
young  face  before  him  cleared  and 
brightened.  "How  kind,  how  de- 
lightful of  you  to  call,  and  how 
very  rude  of  me  to  be  asleep."  • 

Ichabod  had  seen  and  taken  his 
cue  on  the  spot.  If  this  young 
fellow  was  erer  to  become  his 
devotee  (or  his  dme  da/mrUe,  which 
was  it  F)  he  must  make  friends  with 
him  first.  Tony  was  gushing ; 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
gush  in  return,  and  he  made  the 
effort  manfully. 

Now,  as  Tony  had  not  yet 
reached  the  age  of  after-thougnts 
himself,  he  never  dreamt  of  sus- 
pecting other  people  of  them.  The 
friendly  cordiality  of  a  man  so 
much  older  than  himself  flattered 
and  pleased  him  immensely.  In 
half  an  hour  they  were  on  the 
best  of  terms.  That  theoretical 
hereditary  good-fellowship  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  the  sons  of 
old  friends — though  frequently  a 
bore,  and  a  bore  only,  to  the  former, 
— is  sometimes  convenient.  It 
enables  people,  when  agreeable,  to 
skip  formal  preliminaries  and  be- 
come ready-made  acquaintances. 
Ichabod  stayed  to  draw  the  young 
man  out,  and  found  it  a  deplorably 
easy  task.  In  a  surprisingly  short 
time  they  contrived  to  discuss  and 
dismiss  all  the  gravest  and  most 
burning  questions  of  the  day.  It 
was  a  mercy,  at  any  rate,  to  find 
that  Tony,  country  bred  though 
he  was,  held  extremely  advanced 
opinions,  even  for  a  boy — that  he 
was  a  bold  and  reckless  thinker,  in 
a  desperate  hurry  to  rebel  against 
all  social  fetters  that  he  found  in 
the  least  irksome.  No  moral  or 
mental  prejudices  here  encumbered 
the  ground  to  choke  any  seed  wheat 
or  tares  that  Ichabod  proposed  to 
sow.  The  unsuspecting  victim's 
lot  was  cast.  Before  leaving,  Icha- 
bod invited  him  to  dinner  the  next 
day  at  the  club. 


Mr.  Sebright  hesitated,  and 
began  pulling  his  dog  about,  a  sign 
that  he  was  embarrassed.  He  was 
desperately  sony,  but  he  was  en- 
gaged. He  spoke  mysteriously; 
but,  by  means  of  a  very  little 
sounding,  Ichabod  made  him  con- 
fess that  he  was  going  to  the  Prin- 
cess-Boyal's  Theatre  to  see  a  piece 
that  had  charmed  him  out  of  his 
senses  a  few  nights  ago. 

"  Stage  struck !"  said  Ichabod  to 
himself,  aghast.  "What  a  be- 
ginning !" 

"  But  look  here,"  said  Tony,  who 
was  particularly  unwilling  to  seem 
ungracious.  He  felt  drawn  towards 
Ichabod,  in  whom  he  saw  the  in- 
carnation of  the  worldly  wisdom  he 
wanted  himself.  "  Suppose  you 
were  to  dine  with  me  s^ewhere 
to-morrow  instead,  and  we  might 
go  to  the  theatre  together  after- 
wards. If  you  haven't  seen  Mrs. 
Adair  in  the  *  Enchanted  World ' 
you'll  be  rewarded." 

"  Oh,  I'll  come  with  you,"  said 
Ichabod,  readily,  "  only  I  warn  you 
not  to  look  for  any  raptures  from 
ipe.  You  must  know  I  ever  dis- 
approve of  the  theatre." 

"  What,  religious  sciniples  i*"  and 
the  young  fellow's  face  lengthened 
prodigiously. 

"  Oh  dear  no !"  returned  Ichabod, 
with  a  laugh ;  "  philosophical,  if 
you  like." 

"  Oh,  you're  a  cynic,  are  you  ?'* 
said  Tony,  gaily  ;  "  then  you  must 
go  and  see  Mrs.  Adair.  She  would 
have  set  Diogenes  dancing  himself, 
I  think,  and  put  life  into  his 
tub ! " 

He  spoke  jokingly,  but  Ichabod » 
who  had  been  watching  him  nar^ 
rowly,  here  checked  a  grimace,  and 
went  ofE  with  a  smile.  "  Worse  and 
worse,"  he  thought,  as  he  walked 
home.  "Is  it  possible  that  mj 
young  friend  has  lost  his  heart 
already,  and  lost  it  to  an  actress ! 
Mercy  on  us !  No  wonder  the 
father  wanted  me  to  look   after 
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him.  Well,  well,  we  must  open  his 
eyes  for  him.  Life  is  insect  life 
backwards,  and  who  knows  but 
that  this  torn  butterfly  of  senti- 
ment may  sober  down  into  the 
plainest  caterpillar  of  common- 
sense  that  ever  crawled  under  the 
tuition  of  time — and  me." 

Time  works  wonders  certainly, 
and  the  following  eyening  Ichabod 
addressed  himself  again,  in  hopes, 
to  the  task  of  testing  the  virgin 
soil  with  which  he  would  have  to 
deal.  A  youth  fresh  from  home,  a 
fine  old  country  place,  where,  in 
the  heart  of  pleasant  scenery,  he 
had  dreamed,  and  planned,  and 
romanced,  and  studied  away  his  boy- 
hood in  the  company  of  seyeiul 
sympathetic  sisters.  This  phase  of 
his  life,  of  which  he  kept  one  in- 
valuable memento  in  his  dog,  Tony 
already  looked  back  upon  with  the 
wistful  regret  one  feels  towards 
one's  first  past,  though  far  too  full 
of  enjoyment  of  the  present  to 
distress  himself  much  about  past 
or  future.  In  love  at  first  sight 
with  the  world  in  general,  and  one 
of  its  charming  women  in  particu- 
lar, such,  apparently,  was  Tony's 
case.  There  was  everything  still 
for  Ichabod  to  do. 

The  Princess-Boyal  was  a  new 
theatre,  with  all  the  glory  of  youth 
and  regardlessness  of  expense  still 
upon  it  and  its  decorations  and  ap- 
pointments. The  lobby  was  refresh- 
ing, the  interior  exhilarating,  the 
orchestra  intoxicating.  Tony,  that 
is  to  say,  foimd  them  so.  In  less 
than  ten  minutes,  as  Ichabod  per- 
ceived with  dismay,  lights,  flowers, 
colours,  and  sound,  had  made  away 
with  all  that  was  strictly  rational 
in  his  companion's  young  mind. 

The  performances  opened  with  a 
little  operetta,  light  as  air,  spark- 
ling as  soda  water,  merely  a  musical, 
scenic  costume  joke — a  kind  of  in- 
tellectual bitters,  just  to  whet  the 
dramatic  appetite.  Tony  gave  in 
helplessly  to  its  ephemeral  charm, 


applaudiuj^  vehemently,  and  taking 
for  granted  the  sympathy  of  his 
neighbour,  who  contented  himself 
so  far  witli  a  few  light  shafts  of 
ridicule  on  painted  complexions, 
gaily-dressed  dolls,  ill-streaked 
canvas,  sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbals. 

A  short  drama  followed,  mainly 
interesting  for  the  appearance  in  it 
of  a  star  actor  of  veteran  celebrity 
— a  master  of  his  genre — ^the  serio- 
comic (not  the  highest  school 
perhaps,  but  perfection  in  any 
school  is  always  precious),  and  with 
genius's  privilege  of  being  equally 
dear  to  the  thoughtless  many  and 
the  critical  few.  His  entrance  was 
the  signal  for  a  shout  of  applause 
that  jarred  on  Ichabod*s  ears  like 
the  creaking  of  a  slate  pencil. 

But  he  must  watch  the  play  pro- 
ceeding victoriously.  The  audience, 
now  mute,  hung  on  their  favourite's 
every  sentence.  And  indeed  the 
old  Thespian  was  at  his  best  to- 
night, and  held  the  house  in  thrall, 
convulsed,  inspirited,  tickled,  and 
moved  them  by  turns,  rousing  some 
latent  feeling  in  the  most  pachy- 
dermatous. 

Ichabod  only  excepted.  When 
at  the  conclusion  the  artist  was 
recalled  again  and  again,  Tony 
turned  round  with  a  radiant  ex- 
pression, saying,  "  Wasn't  it  mag- 
nificent? Did  you  ever  see  such 
admirable  acting  in  your  life  ?  ' 
Ichabod  quickly  followed  up  his 
careless  acquiescence  by  a  sugges- 
tion put,  as  it  were,  half  in  jest. 

"  But  isn't  it  a  swindle,  in  a  sense. 
The  pickpocket  takes  your  purse 
under  your  very  eyes,  and  you  may 
admire  his  skill.  So  I  admire  the 
actor  who  makes  free  with  our 
feelings  by  means  of  a  false  show 
that  ought  to  give  him  no  right  of 
way  to  the  heart  at  all.  For  what 
are  we  raving  about?  A  well- 
trained  voice  repeating  by  rote  tho 
words  of  another  man,  set  off  by 
cei*tain  airs  and  gestures  studied  in 
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a  glass  beforehand.  He  is  a  puppet, 
and  we  puppets  in  his  hands.  We 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  any  excite- 
ment he  can  produce  in  us,  it  seems 
to  me ;  hide  it  if  we  can."  "  Instead 
of  which  we  pay  half  a  guinea  for 
the  pleasure  of  having  it  trotted 
out,"  said  Tony,  comfortably  look- 
ing about  the  house  with  his  opera 
glass. 

**  Yes,"  returned  Ichabod,"  people 
like  to  exercise  their  emotions,  I 
suppose,  just  as  they  like  to  exercise 
their  arms  in  rowing  and  their  legs 
in  skating.  It  shows  how  purely 
mechanical  all  our  feelings  are.  I 
do  believe  that  if  men  would  turn 
their  attention  to  stamping  them 
out,  a  generation  or  two  hence  we 
should  have  got  rid  of  them  alto- 
gether." 

''What  a  halt  and  maimed  lot 
that  generation  would  be,  though," 
said  Tony,  carelessly,  whom  Icha- 
bod's  suggestions  appeared  to 
amuse,  nevertheless.  It  had  not 
yet  occurred  to  him  to  take  them 
seriously. 

**  That  depends,  you  know,"  re- 
plied Ichabod,  in  the  same  tone, 
**  whether  you  look  upon  them  as 
helps  to  us,  or  hindrances  that 
dwarf  or  cripple  our  judgment. 
Perhaps  it  might  arise  as  a  genera- 
tion of  giants." 

"  Perhaps,''  repeated  Tony,  doubt- 
fully, as  the  music  struck  up  again. 
**  That's  the  overture.  Now  for 
the  Enchanted  World  and  Mrs. 
Adair." 

The  concluding  piece  was  one  of 
those  delicious  imrealities  of  which 
the  raiaon  d'etre  seems  to  be  that 
they  refresh  the  thirsty  fancy 
already  sated  with  the  present  and 
the  possible — a  delicate  dish  of 
nonsense,  flavoured  with  sense, 
which  of  all  earthly  things  appears 
best  to  answer  the  requirements  of 
the  spirit  at  9.30  p.m. 

Mrs.  Adair  flashed  on  to  the 
stage  with  the  unassuming  confi- 
dence of  a  favourite  }>erfectly  siir»» 


of  her  reception.  Had  she  been 
handsome  Ichabod  could  have  for- 
given the  round  of  applause.  There 
is  something  genuine  and  matter- 
of-fact  about  a  handsome  woman. 
But  Catherine  Adair  had  no  great 
beauty  beyond  a  tall  and  graceful 
figure.  She  was  thin,  and  her  face 
in  repose  was  almost  plain.  It 
was  only  in  speaking  and  acting 
that  her  fairness  appeared,  and 
then,  indeed,  it  shone  out  like  the 
sun,  suddenly  and  in  full  force. 

"  It  is  a  face  with  many  faces  in 
it,"  said  Tony,  to  himself,  "  as  if  it 
belonged  to  a  person  with  more 
souls  than  one."  She  was  a  woman 
of  about  thirty,  but  to  whom  her 
best  time,  perhaps,  had  come  now, 
in  her  maturity.  It  was  impos- 
sible, as  it  always  is  with  super- 
latively attractive  people,  to  analyse 
the  charm.  She  was  charming 
exactly  as  a  child  is  charming 
without  a  thought  about  it.  This, 
together  with  a  dash  of  real  talent 
that  coloured  the  smallest  touches 
of  her  acting,  made  her  irresistible 
on  the  stage.  Tony  was  in  heaven. 
There  for  the  present  Ichabod  left 
him,  amusing  himself  meanwhile 
by  sketching  a  satirical  pamphlet, 
"On  the  Emotions  as  Stirred  by 
the  Theatre."  It  would  be  so  easy, 
so  delicious,  to  show  up  its  ab- 
surdities. For  instance,  what 
could  be  more  palpably  ridiculous 
than  for  an  upstart  nineteenth 
century  adventurer  to  don  crown 
and  ermine  to  gravely  address  us 
in  the  name  of  King  Charles  the 
Martyr,  or  for  a  respectable 
butcher's  daughter  to  beg  us 
kindly  to  look  upon  her  for  the 
time  being  as  Cleopatra,  or  to  let 
an  attorney's  wife  with  a  large 
family  enamour  our  fanoy  as  the 
fifteen-year-old  princess  in  the 
fairy  tale  ? 

Again,  what  can  be  the  rationale 
of  pleasure  derived  from  such 
gross  optical  delusions  as  scene- 
painting,  to  say  nothing  of  paying 
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that  ballet  girl  for  singing  and 
smiling  us  into  thinking  her  a  use- 
ful member  of  society,  or  of  ap- 
plauding a  mock  heroic  tumble  as 
though  it  were  the  leap  of  Marcus 
Curtius,  and  not  a  common  acro- 
batic trick  ?  But  no  matter  ;  we 
must  all  dance  to  the  old  tune  of 
custom  and  folly,  and  those  in 
whom  false  deaths,  false  tears,  and 
false  smiles  provoke  laughter  and 
criticism  are  cried  down  as  dull 
and  heartless  Philistines. 

The  curtain  fell  when  our  dra- 
matic critic  had  got  thus  far,  and 
the  next  moment  he  was  roused 
bv  the  familiar  voice  of  Hammond 
in  the  stalls  behind,  accosting  him. 

'*  Good  evening,  Ichabod.  G-lad 
to  see  you  haven't  entirely  re- 
nounced the  world  you  were  reviling 
the  other  night.  So  you  still  keep 
your  old  partiality  for  the  stage." 

**  Scarcely,"  said  Ichabod,  with  a 
laugh.  "  I  came,  to  say  the  truth, 
to  accompany  my  young  friend  here, 
Mr.  Sebright." 

'*  Is  he  one  of  the  Sebrights  of 

shire  ?"  asked  Hammond,  who 

had  joined  them,  aside.  Ichabod 
nodded.  "  Do  I  know  them  ?  In- 
timately. Not  this  young  fellow, 
but  his  family. " 

**  Is  your  father  well,  Mr.  Se- 
bright? It  is  a  long  while  since  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him, 
but  I  remember  him  perfectly." 

Dick  Hammond  was  a  gentleman 
who  belonged  to  the  order  of 
amateur  social  detectives.  He  never 
forgot  a  face  or  an  anecdote,  and 
could  invariably  enlighten  a  man 
about  his  dearest  friends  and  his 
nearest  relations.  He  knew  every- 
thing and  everybody,  and  was  there- 
fore invaluable  in  a  difficulty — 
never  kept  an  enemy,  and  played 
in  society  the  part  of  green  in 
nature,  that  of  harmonising  all  op- 
posite tints — the  missing  link, 
wherever  and  whenever  such  a 
thing  was  found  wanting. 

T«»ny  was  still  raving  about  Mrs. 


Adair,  and  unable  or  unwilling  to 
stop  himself.  Hammond  listened 
patronisingly.  "You've  good  taste," 
said  he.  "  Poor  Cathy !  Ah,  she's  a 
very  old  friend  of  mine,  indeed.  This 
is  her  *  at  home'  night,  by  the  way. 
I  suppose  I  must  be  there  in  half  an 
hour  or  so.  Oh,  I  always  go.  She 
couldn't  give  a  supper  party  with- 
out me.  I'm  as  indispensable  there 
as  the  gas  or  the  champagne  cup." 

"  What,  do  you  know  her  ?"  said 
Tony,  his  wistful  eye  sparkling  with 
envy.  "  Do  tell  me — what  is  she 
like  off  the  stage  ?" 

"  How  if  you  were  to  come  and 
see  for  yourself,"  said  Hammond, 
good  humouredly,  laughing  a  little 
at  the  lad's  earnestness.  I  can  tak(^ 
you,  and  you,  too,  of  course, 
Ichabod,  if  you  like.  I've  carte 
hlanche  to  introduce  friends.  I 
don't  often,  but  I  know  you'll  be 
welcome.  She  said  she  wanted  men 
for  her  party  to-night,"  he  added 
mentally. 

Tony  burst  into  a  profusion  of 
thanks.  *'One  moment,  Ham- 
mond," said  Ichabod  annoyed, 
aside ;  "  this  lad  is  an  utter  stranger 
to  London  and  London  life.  He's 
young  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  I've  undertaken  to  look  after 
him  a  little.  I  should  like  him  to 
keep  out  of  scrapes  for  the  present, 
at  least  while  I'm  there  to  look  on, 
you  understand." 

"  Perfectly,  perfectly,  my  dear 
fellow,"  said  Hammond  cheerfully ; 
"  but  it's  all  right.  If  I'd  time  I'd 
explain.  I  know  all  about  Cathy 
Adair  and  her  history.  It's  quite 
natural  that  saints  and  sinners 
should  dispute  which  is  to  have 
her,  for  the  fact  remains  that  there's 
not  a  truer  or  an  honester  soul  in 
that  Belgravia  or  Bohemia  (both  of 
which,  if  I  recollect  right,  you 
despise  equally).  And  if  your  young 
friend  never  gets  into  worse  society 
than  he  meets  at  her  house,  he'll  do 
uncommonly  well.  You  may  trust 
one  who  knows  what's  what." 
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"  If  I  cross  him  now,"  thought 
Ichabod,  who  was  inwardly  tickled 
by  the  apparent  exaggerated  soli- 
citude he  had  suddenly  shown  for 
Tony's  morals,  "  I  forfeit  my  influ- 
ence for  good  and  all.  He  is  stage 
struck,  and  sure  sooner  or  later  to 
find  his  way  behind  the  scenes. 
Then  he  is  in  love  with  an  ideal  in 
the  distance,  and  can  only  be  cured 
by  a  nearer  view.  Hammond  opens 
the  short  cut  to  disenchantment. 
By  all  means  let  him  take  it." 


Chaptek  VL 

Hammond  entered  Mrs.  Adair's 
doors  with  the  peculiar  tread  of 
the  habitue.  The  house  stood  in  a 
pleasant,  semi-suburban  neighbour- 
hood, and  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  that  atmosphere  of  ease  that 
the  best  efforts  and  intentions  so 
often  try  for  in  vain.  Mrs.  Adair 
held  that  a  certain  irregularity  of 
arrangement,  and  not  over-much 
light,  were  two  most  important 
elements.  "  Un  heau  desordre  est 
un  iresor  de  Vart "  was  a  maxim  she 
appreciated.  A  drawing-room  is 
apt  to  look  like  an  upholsterer's 
shop  and  uninhabitable.  Her's  was 
characteristic.  Things  there  must 
blend,  but  never  match.  Of  pairs 
and  '*  sets  "  she  had  a  horror,  and 
made  a  point  of  having  no  two 
chairs  or  ornaments  exactly  alike. 

She  had  already  passed  &om  her 
fantastic  costume  into  orthodox 
evening  dress.  She  received  Ham- 
mond without  ceremony.  Evi- 
dently his  footing,  just  as  he  had 
intimated,  was  that  of  the  tame  cat 
or  dog ;  all  sorts  of  petty  liberties 
allowed,  on  the  tacit  understand- 
ing that  he  should  never  aspire  to 
anything  serious. 

"Good  evening,"  he  began. 
"  You  perceive,  Mrs.  Adair,  that 
I've  taken  you  at  your  word  to- 
night, and  brought  two  valuable 
additions  to  your  party — Mr.  An- 
thony Sebright  and  Mr.  Ichabod, 


my  oldest  friend,  and  one  of  your 
most  enthusiastic  admirers." 

And  Hammond  retreated  to 
enjoy  the  study  of  Ichabod's  dis- 
concerted face. 

Now,  Mrs.  Adair,  to  whom  com- 
pliments, sonnets,  banquets,  and 
all  the  bill  of  fare  of  flattery  came 
as  daily  bread,  never  doubting 
Ichabod's  devotion,  gave  him  an 
encouraging  smile,  and  stood  ex- 
pectant, waiting,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, for  some  pretty  speech 
often  heard  before,  about  her  in- 
comparable talent ;  a  "  long-coveted 
acquaintance  ;"  welcome  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  inexpressible 
admiration,  and  quite  ready  with 
an  appropriate  response.  But  this 
time  the  speech  came  not.  "  Shy," 
she  thought,  and  began  talk- 
ing rapidly  to  set  hun  at  his 
ease.  But  all  those  genial  words 
and  ways  of  hers,  that  had  never 
before  failed  to  melt  the  most  rigid, 
when  poured  here  upon  her  humble 
servant,  seemed  to  fall  off  again 
like  water  from  a  duck's  back.  A 
cold,  critical  chill  penetrated 
through  his  politest  replies,  per- 
ceptible enough  to  strike  her,  here, 
at  her  court,  as  a  kind  of  inso- 
lence. Half  puzzled,  half  annoyed, 
she  turned  to  his  young  com- 
panion, whose  appealing  look  had 
not  escaped  her,  with  a  gracious, 

''  Did  I  not  see  you  in  the  stalls 
to-night  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  was  there,"  replied  Tonv 
readily.  "  I  would  see  myself 
there  every  night  if  I  could." 

"  Why,  really,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing, and  looking  at  him,  "you 
seem  rather  partial  to  those  stalls."' 

"  Indeed,  I  believed  them  quite 
the  best  possible  place  to  be  in,'* 
he  replied  ;  "  and  so  they  were 
for  me — ^imtil  now — " 

**  Upon  my  word,"  thought 
Ichabod,  surprised,  "  this  is  pretty 
well  for  a  boy  and  a  beginner." 

For  Tony,  in  fact,  was  quite  a 
modern  boy,  and  ecstacy  had  not 
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with  him  the  old-fashioned  effect 
of  tying  his  tongue.  He  answered 
with  a  ready  unconventional  apti- 
tude that  delighted  Mrs.  Adair, 
who  rewarded  hun  by  a  seat  on  the 
sofa  at  her  side,  and  by  letting  him 
talk  to  her  a  little. 

Ichabod  threw  himself  into  a 
chair  and  watched  them  furtively. 
''Just  as  I  feared,"  he  thought, 
''  so  there  he  must  go,  like  a  fly  to 
the  sundew — but,  ah  me,  fools  of 
flies  —  a  toilette  from  Paris, 
cosmetics  from  Turkey,  peasant's 
head  of  hair  from  Germany — add 
to  these  a  woman,  almost  any 
woman,  arrange,  and  you  have  a 
drug  warranted  to  destroy  our 
common-sense.  She's  uncommonly 
civil  to  him.  No  doubt  she  knows, 
Hammond  knows,  that  her  fly  has 
brilliant  expectations;"  and  he 
looked  critically  round  the  room 
Reeking  subjects  for  vivisection. 

The  party  was  not  what  he  had 
expected.  Instead  of  the  crowd  of 
vulgar  women  and  swaggering  men, 
he  saw  a  small  select  coterie  includ- 
ing several  choice  spirits  from  the 
artistic  world  that  lesser  folk 
would  go  many  a  mile  to  meet. 
Conversation  flourished  of  course. 
One  or  two  professional  musicians 
dropped  in  as  the  evening  wore  on 
who  played  and  sang  their  best  for 
Mrs.  Adair. 

Ichabod  was  secretly  disap- 
I>ointed  to  find  so  unexceptionable 
a  gathering  with  no  more  than  that 
dash  of  Bohemianism  and  laissez 
aUer  about  it  than  is  required  to 
deliver,  us  from  dulness.  There 
seemed  no  immediate  danger  for 
Tony's  morals  to  be  apprehended. 
"  So  much  the  worse,  thought 
Ichabod,  "  he  wiU  go  home  with  his 
belief  in  angels  on  earth,  and 
terrestrial  paradises  confirmed. 
Heigho,  I  suppose  I  must  give 
him  his  fling ;"  and  he  took  out  his 
watch  mechanically,  as  if  to  time 
the  process. 

Now,  Mrs.  Adair,  who  was  not 


BO  engrossed  with  Mr.  Sebright  as 
to  forget  her  other  guests — saw 
this  little  movement  and  could  put 
but  one  interpretation  upon  it. 
"Poor  man,  he  knows  nobody." 
she  thought,  compassionately. 
"  Hammond,  what  can  Hammond 
be  about?  "  He  was  the  steward 
at  her  entertainments,  and  had 
orders  to  see  that  nobody  was 
bored,  a  duty  he  diligently  ful- 
filled. 

Hammond  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room  talking  to  a  young 
lady.  But  Mrs.  Adair  caught  his 
eye,  and  hers  signalled,  plainly, 
"  Are  you  asleep  ?  Look  after  your 
friend,  introduce  him  to  somebodv 
at  once." 

He  nodded,  said  something  to 
his  companion,  and  then  came 
flying  to  do  the  hostess's  bidding. 

"  Ichabod,"  he  said,  with  a  little 
significance  in  his  intonation, 
"  there's  a  young  lady  here  who  is 
very  anxious  to  be  introduced  to 
you.  She's  a  particular  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  know  you  and  she  will 
suit  each  other  exactly.  I  want 
you  to  talk  to  her  about  your  root- 
and-branch  philosophy.  It's  too 
deep  for  me,  but  she's  a  girl  who 
likes  and  understands  that  sort  of 
thing.  Preach  it  to  her  and  she'll 
respond,  I'll  answer  for  that." 

And  before  Ichabod  could  reply, 
the  Universal  Friend  had  borne  off 
his  victim,  shifted  him  into  the 
seat  he  himself  had  just  vacated  in 
one  of  the  innumerable  comers  of 
that  room,  bracketted  him  there^ 
BO  to  speak,  for  the  ne;rt  ten 
minutes  without  escape,  with  the 
young  lady. 

''Miss  lanthe  Lee,"  said  Ham- 
mond, introducing  them,  and 
vanished. 

Ichabod  raised  his  eyes.  The 
steady  brazen  stare  they  had  lately 
acquired  received  a  check — their 
first. 

He  was  opposite  the  prettiest 
being  he  had  ever  beheld — ^no  fact 
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on  earth  more  mathematicallj  cer- 
tain that.  Nor  was  that  all.  A 
wish  he  had  often  put  up  for  the 
sake  of  his  friends,  namely,  that 
all  women  went  about  in  masks  and 
men  blindfold,  for  an  instant  he 
felt  for  himself. 

There  was  a  beauty  he  belieyed 
in.  Beauty  was  a  commodity, 
like  wine  or  tobacco,  and  had  its 
uses  and  value — ^the  beauty  that 
is  content  with  its  right  to  en- 
slaye  one  half  of  you  only,  and 
that  your  worst;  that  begins  and 
ends  with  amorous  hair  and  curled- 
up  roseleaf  lips  and  iyory  shoulders 
and  flower-sweet  fingers — things 
that  drive  a  man  midsummer  mad, 
perhaps,  but  which  leave  him  at 
liberty  to  scorn  them  in  his  sober 
hours.  The  stronger  his  nature 
the  more  certain  is  he  not  to  sink 
into  lasting  slavery,  but  to  smile 
and  scoff  at  his  short-lived  folly, 
and  to  visit  his  self-contempt  with- 
out much  mercy  on  the  dolls  that 
could  beguile  him  one  hour. 

Ichabod  could  forgive  this  girl 
her  richly-shaded  dark  brown  hair, 
head  like  a  classic  bust,  and  lode- 
star eyes ;  but  why  to  these  must 
she  add  that  more  intangible 
beauty  that  takes  hold  of  the 
mind,  and  which  Ichabod  regarded 
much  as  our  forefathers  regarded 
the  sin  of  witchcraft,  and  would 
thankfully  have  seen  "selected" 
out  of  existence  as  the  source  of 
infinite  unreason  in  the  wisest  of 
mankind.  Somehow  he  feels  at 
once  as  if  his  old  weapon  of  dis- 
<lain  could  not  serve  him  against 
the  spell  of  lanthe  Lee's  subtle 
})iquancy.  But  if  he  put  it  by,  it 
was  only  with  the  intention  of  find- 
ing another. 

Now,  that  wicked  spirit  Ham- 
mond had  for  the  last  half-hour 
l)een  regaling  the  young  lady  with 
an  account  of  Ichabod,  and  an  ab- 
stract of  his  opinions,  as  Hammond 
understood  them.  The  picture  was 
so  curious  and  amusing  that  the 


girl  had  expressed  a  laughing  wish 
to  become  acquainted  with  this 
oddity ;  and,  as  Hammond  had 
taken  her  at  her  word,  she  said  to 
herself  now  that  she  might  as  well 
find  out  how  far  he  had  been 
romancing  according  to  his  wont. 

"Mr.  Hammond  tells  me  you 
are  the  greatest  reformer  he 
knows,"  she  said,  pleasantly.  "  He 
has  been  trying  to  explain  your 
views  to  me,  but  did  not  seem  very 
clear  about  it ;  so  I  said  I  should 
prefer  to  hear  them  from  yourself. 
Willyou  enlighten  me  ?" 

"Hammond  should  have  told 
you,"  said  Ichabod,  who  was  watch- 
mg  her  as  she  spoke,  with  an  im- 
pression as  if  her  ^ce  were  not 
strange  to  him,  "  that  mine  is  no 
ladies'  philosophy.  You  would 
never  listen  to  a  word." 

"  Ah,  but  I  should,"  she  replied, 
piqued,  as  he  intended.  For  with 
all  his  contempt — and  it  was  pro- 
found— ^f  or  her  sex  as  the  source  of 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  sentimental 
evils  he  had  set  his  face  against,  he 
could  not  ignore  half  the  popula- 
tion nor  deny's  woman's  influence. 
It  was  only  too  formidable.  Might 
it  not  happen  that  one  of  these 
creatures  of  impulse  should  be 
converted  to  Beason — ^when  he, 
Ichabod,  was  Beason's  mouthpiece  Y 
So  he  fearlessly  met  her  violet 
eyes,  and  replied  just  to  test  her. 

"Hammond  called  mine  just 
now  a  root-and-branch  philosophy. 
If  it  has  a  right  to  that  name  it 
is  certainly  the  first.  Our  re- 
formers amuse  me.  They  c]ip  the 
thistle  and  nettle  heads,  and  flatter 
themselves  they  have  done  their 
work  on  the  roots.  They  help  to 
spread  evils,  and  then  set  up  hos- 
pitals for  Uiem.  The  stamping- 
out  process— the  only  one  they 
never  try — ^is  the  one  I  recom- 
mend." 

"  Then  I  see  you  don't  believe  in 
an  imperfect  world  or  original  sin," 
she  replied,  laughingly,   "or  you 
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would  have  to  begin  by  etamping 
out  the  earth  and  the  inhabitants 
of  it."    ' 

"  I  do  not  saj  that  it  would  not 
be  for  the  best.  But  luckily  we 
are  still  free  to  doubt  the  necessity. 
You  have  only  to  think  how  entirely 
feeling  rather  than  reason  rules  the 
world,  to  see  how  incalculable  must 
be  the  change  that  might  be 
wrought  by  the  suppression  of  the 
former." 

"Then  do  you  take  them  for 
natural  enemies — like  the  French 
and  English  ?  " 

"  If  I  could  only  turn  the  world 
into  a  Palace  of  Truth  for  you  for 
ten  minutes,  you  would  never  ask 
that  question  again.  Then  you 
would  see  yourself  forced  to  take 
these  'high  feelings'  for  what 
they  are  \^orth.  Heroism,  genero- 
sity, friendship,  would  appear  as 
they  are — ^masks  for  self-interest. 
Take  friendship.  Jonathan  would 
perceive  that  his  David  thought  it 
well  to  be  in  favour  with  the  heir 
apparent.  David  that  his  Jonathan 
{perhaps  had  private  reasons  for 
looking  on  him  in  the  same  light, 
and  wished  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  coming  event." 

"Then  pray,  in  your  Palace  of 
Truth,  have  no  men  and  no  deeds 
higher  claim  to  our  admiration 
than  others  P "  she  asked,  as- 
tounded. 

"The  difference  is  so  much 
slighter  than  you  or  anyone  sup- 
poses," said  he,  insinuatingly.  "  If 
we  were  to  take  the  good,  or  the 
pains  men  have  worked,  by  which 
to  measure  their  claims  to  our 
gratitude,  the  results  would  be 
very  strange.  Among  those  who 
have  sown  the  largest  crop  of  evils, 
we  should  find  just  those  saints  and 
philanthropists  who  have  reaped 
the  largest  harvest  of  praise." 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  he.  "  Take 
an  instance,  the  strongest  possible, 
if  you  like,  an  atrocious  criminal. 


say  a  secret  poisoner.  What  harm 
has  he  done  ?  Diminished  the 
burden  of  the  population  by  one; 
relieved  a  member  from  life  that  is 
only  vexation  of  spirit  at  best,  as 
all  wise  men  have  agreed,  and 
through,  let  us  suppose,  a  painless 
death,  so  contrived  as  to  avert  sus- 
picion and  the  evil  of  a  dangerous 
example.  Put  beside  him  the 
honourable  and  revered  physician 
who  cures,  or  half  cures,  hundreds 
from  the  effects  of  disease  or  acci- 
dent, inflicts  upon  them  long  years 
of  pain — slow  death  at  last — ^while 
meanwhile  these  feeble  members 
are  consuming  the  sustenance  that 
would  otherwise  have  fallen  to  the 
strong  and  healthy,  and  in  their 
feeble  and  sickly  children  creating 
the  sources  of  infinite  future  e'vils 
by  deteriorating  the  race.  Which 
of  the  two  is  the  guiltier  at  the  }>ar 
of  humanity  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Hammond  told  me  his 
friend  was  mad,"  thought  Miss 
Lee.  "  I  begin  to  believe  him 
now."  Still,  having  provoked  the 
conversation,  she  chose  to  humour 
the  speaker. 

"And  what  conclusion  do  vou 
draw  from  this  ?  "  she  asked.  "  T  liat 
the  physician  of  the  future,  I  sup- 
pose, ought  to  make  it  his  stiiav 
not  how  to  preserve  life,  but  how 
best  to  destroy  it  ?  " 

"  You  may  draw  what  conclu- 
sioDs  you  please,"  he  replied,  eva- 
sively. "  The  only  fact  I  wished  to 
point  was  that  we  live  upon  shams, 
look  where  you  will,"  and  looking 
about  himself  his  eyes  chanced  to 
fall  upon  Tony,  who  was  again  at 
Mrs.  Adair's  side,  paying  Ler 
assiduous  court,  which  she  took  iu 
good  part,  half-pleased,  half- 
amused.  "My  young  friend 
yonder,  do  you  see?  already  an 
abject  slave  to  his  flattering  imagi- 
nation." 

"  Nay,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Lt  e, 
vnth  sudden  animation,  "never 
speak  or  think  cavalierly  of  Mrs. 
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Adair.  I  know  her  well — do  you  ? 
Such  people  are  rare ;  so  few,  I  can 
agree  with  you ;  but  now  and  then 
vou  come  across  a  nature  like  hers ; 
and  then  we  need  no  Palace  of 
Truth  to  tell  us  that  such  natures 
pat  sunshine  into  life  and  leaven 
humanity  better  than  a  generation 
of  detracting,  sophistical  theorists." 

Ichabod  replied  with  a  glance  of 
hostility.  lanthe  was  quite  aware 
she  had  hoisted  the  enemy's  flag, 
and  a  singular  look  passed  between 
the  two.  Ichabod  felt  for  a  moment 
as  if  he  were  like  the  centripetal 
trying  to  convert  the  centrifugal 
force.  But  a  fig  for  any  theory 
that  would  allow  a  romantic  female 
friendship  to  stop  its  mouth. 

"Pray  don't  suppose,"  he  said, 
with  a  covert  smile,  "  that  I  deny 
the  existence  of  the  social  instinct 
in  yourself  and  Mrs.  Adair." 

"  Social  instinct !  "  lanthe's 
eyes  flashed,  but  she  scarcely  knew 
whether  to  laugh  or  be  indignant. 

Just  at  this  moment  Hammond, 
who  had  come  up  and  been  listen- 
ing with  thorough  amusement  to 
the  dialogue,  interposed — 

"Ichabod,  will  you  take  Miss 
Lee  down  to  supper  ?  "  There  was 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye  that  betokened 
mischief.  He  was  quite  determined 
to  quiz  his  oldest  friend  still 
further  before  the  evening  was  oUt. 
lanthe  saw  that  a  joke  was  in  the 
wind  as  she  took  her  saturnine 
cavalier's  arm  resignedly. 

The  supper-room  was  small.  A 
little  knot  of  guests  were  gathered 
there,  the  rest  having  already  done 
justice  to  the  refreshments.  Mrs. 
Adair  was  doing  the  honours  of 
her  fernery  on  the  staircase  to 
Tony  and  others.  A  sprinkling  of 
choice  spirits  that  remained  at 
table  were  diverting  themselves 
with  sundry  little  exhibitions  of 
comic  talent.  One  preached  a 
comic  sermon ;  another  proposed  a 
comic  toast ;  a  third  sang  a  comic 
ballad.      As  Ichabod  went  down- 


stairs, Hammond  whispered  ur- 
gently, "They're  waiting  for  you. 
Mrs.  Adair  isn't  there.  I  want 
you  to  deliver  a  short  lecture.  Of 
course,  a  practical  man  like  your- 
self has  always  a  speech  ready  for 
any  emergency.  Now's  your  time. 
G-ive  them  a  taste  of  your  elo- 
quence." 

"  Oh,  but  what  am  I  to  say  ?  " 
said  Ichabod,  indifEerently. 

"  Oh,  whatever  you  like.  Speak 
your  own  words — ^what  you've  been 
saying  to  Miss  Lee,  only  mind  you'i'e 
strong  enough.  Too  strong  you 
can't  be;  so  go  at  it,  hammer 
and  tongs.  They're  out-and- 
outers,  and  prepared  to  hear  you 
go  any  lengths,  even  of  exaggera- 
tion." 

So  they  were,  and  no  wonder; 
for  Hammond,  in  one  of  those  mad 
moods  that  come  on  towards  tw(» 
in  the  morning,  had  promised  them 
to  try  and  get  a  fnend  of  his  to 
deliver  a  comic  lecture  by  a  philo- 
sopher of  the  future. 

Ichabod  yielded,  seeming  to 
play  into  his  hands.  For  those 
dozen  guests,  in  the  last  phase  of 
lobster  salad  and  champagne  cup, 
their  ridicule  or  applause,  he  cared 
no  more  than  for  the  chairs  in 
which  they  sat.  He  would  take 
the  opportunity  to  deliver  a  part- 
ing blow  at  sensibility  and  its 
priestess,  lanthe  Lee,  at  his  side. 
As  for  the  rest,  if  they  wanted  to 
laugh  at  him,  he  might  turn  the 
tables  upon  Hammond  yet. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  began 
Mr.  Hammond,  with  gravity,  "I 
have  the  honour  of  presenting  to 
you  my  friend,  Mr.  Ichabod,  well 
known  in  coming  philosophical 
circles.  He  will  favour  us  with  a 
short  lecture;  I  think  the  theme 
to-night  is  " — 

"  Hero  Worship,"  said  Ichabod, 
prompting  him. 

Hammond  sat  down,  his  face  full 
of  suppressed  mirth. 

lanthe,  on  the  other  side,  was 
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sparkling  with  another  sort  of 
animation. 

Ichabod,  standing  up  between, 
was  as  cold  and  unmoved  as  a 
statue.  He  cast  his  eye  over  his 
audience,  so  prepared  to  laugh  by 
anticipation  that  thej  would 
imagine  farce  and  mmnmenr  where 
there  was  none.  He  would  only 
have  to  be  serious  and  savage  as 
he  felt,  and  it  would  pass  for  the 
cleverest  parody." 

"Of  all  the  strange  supersti- 
tions by  which  mankind  have  ever 
suffered  themselves  to  be  degraded," 
he  said,  **  this  was  the  most  mon- 
strous— ^as  it  was  also  the  most 
widespread — Serpent  Worship  was 
rational  in  comparison.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  snakes,  their  mysterious 
habite  and  deadly  powers,  more 
than  account  for  the  honours  be- 
stowed upon  them.  Tree  worship 
is  easily  explained  by  their  lon- 
gevity. People  who  reverenced  old 
age  might  adore  the  oak  or  a  yew 
that  had  outlasted  generations  of 
ra-an.  Fire  worship  in  a  cold 
country  scarcely  needs  i^ology. 
The  animal  worship  of  the  Indians 
and  Egyptians  had  a  grain  of  sense 
in  it.  Oxen  are  stronger  than  men 
and  incomparably  better  for  food. 
But  for  centuries  after  these  and 
other  superstitions  had  died  out  in 
all  civilised  countries,  we  find  the 
old  hero  worship  in  full  force.  It 
was  celebrated  with  no  fixed  rites 
and  seems  to  have  been  particu- 
larly erratic  in  its  outbursts  and 
arbitrary  in  its  choice  of  objects. 
But  wherever  the  great-man-mania 
prevailed  we  find  sect  upon  sect 
showering  pseans  and  hymns  of 
praise  on  tiaeir  anointed  favourite, 
all  full  of  the  wildest  expressions  of 
devotion.  Sacrifices  were  offered 
and  called  testimonials — ^they  were 
given  sometimes  in  gold  and  silver, 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  memorial 
buildings,  and  statues  of  the  demi- 
gods generally  abounded  in  the 
public  squares. 


"The  theory  of  the  hero  wor- 
shippers was  founded  on  the 
marked  differences  in  the  powers 
and  achievements  of  men.  And 
they  asserted  the  claim  of  the 
stronger  physically  and  intel- 
lectually on  the  bUnd  adoration  of 
the  weaker,  as  though  the  value 
of  a  tree  depended  on  the  quantity 
of  its  berries  whether  wholesome 
or  poisonous. 

"  For  in  sober  truth  their  hero, 
whether  priest,  poet,  or  soldier, 
was  perpetually  being  praised  for 
doing  things  which  if  perpetrated 
by  another  were  considered  the 
vilest  crimes.  A  G^aribaldi  but- 
chered, indirectly,  more  patriots 
than  ever  perished  in  Austrian 
dungeons.  Wydiffe  and  Luther, 
by  encouraging  men  to  sacrifice 
their  life  to  their  conscience,  created 
the  Inquisition  and  lit  the  fires  of 
Smithfield,  and  are  responsible  for 
the  death  of  multitudes  of  inno- 
cent people.  Shakespeare,  Byron, 
Shelley,  were  allowed  to  tamper 
with  morality,  and  even  extolled  in 
sermons  for  handling  themes  an 
ordinary  man  would  be  outlawed 
for  daring  to  touch.  The  beauty 
they  sung  and  loved  and  sought, 
broke  more  hearts  than  the  ingra- 
titude and  cruelty  they  heaped 
with  abuse  and  disgrace.  It  may 
sound  almost  incredible,  but  this 
form  of  superstition  which  now 
lingers  only  in  remote  districts  and 
among  an  ignorant  peasantry,  and 
which  all  educated  people  look  upon 
as  equally  irrational  and  immoral, 
prevailed  all  over  Europe  as  late  as 
the  nineteenth  century  of  our  era." 

He  paused.  The  noisy  forced 
laughter  and  applause  that  broke 
for  a  moment  from  the  company 
was  succeeded  by  rather  a  ghastly 
silence  as  Ichabod  took  his  chair 
with  a  smile,  and  a  little  side 
glance  of  triumph  at  lanthe,  who 
made  no  pretence  of  laughing  her- 
fielf.  The  supper  party  fell  to 
pieces  somehow ;  whether  Ichabod's 
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speech  had  spoilt  the  taste  of  the 
refreshments  or  not,  it  put  an 
effectual  check  on  farther  playful 
effusions.  One  bj  one  the  guests 
dropped  off,  and  the  room  thinned. 
Only  a  few  of  the  most  determined 
supper-worshippers  remained. 

Hammond,  feeling  a  little  floored, 
had  beaten  a  retreat  with  the 
majority.  lanthe  then  looked  up 
at  her  neighbour. 

"  Mr.  Ichabod,"  she  said,  with 
emphasis,  "  I  respect  you." 

"Why,  I  wonder?"  asked  he, 
deprecatingly. 

"  Because  you  are  consistent,  and 
speak  out.  If  only  all  pessimists 
had,  like  you,  the  courage  of  their 
opinions — " 

"  WeU— what  then  ?" 

"Your  school  would  soon  have 
neither  scholars  nor  professors." 

"  By  what  law  ?"  he  asked  scorn- 
fully. 

"  The  survival  of  the  fittest,"  she 
replied. 

Ichabod  looked  up,  surprised, 
not  displeased,  at  her  audacity. 

**  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  in  an 
altered  insinuating  tone,  "  I  seldom 
care  to  talk  of  these  matters  to 
a  woman.  As  a  rule  she  is  not 
capable  of  understanding  them, 
and  the  exception  who  is  capable  is 
determined  beforehand  not  to  take 
them  in.  That  you  could  under- 
stand, I  feel  sure — whether  you 
would  is  another  question.  I  know 
they  are  not  pleasant  or  attractive." 

"Oh,  I  think  they  have  their 
fascination,  like  vertigo,  some- 
thing which  draws  a  man  down  a 
precipice  or  into  deep  water." 

"  Young  lady,  they  are  ugly  and 
grim,  so  we  turn  away  or  shut  our 
eyes,"  he  said,  his  face  hardening 
again.  "But  they  are  true,  and 
truth  is  a  jewel,  or  used  to  be 
thought  so." 

"  Truth  is  a  jewel,"  said  lanthe, 
"  but  is  that  a  reason  why  we  are 
never  to  look  for  it  but  in  a  toad's 
head  ?" 


Ichabod  looked  at  her  ready  with 
a  retort,  but  stopped  ;  his  reply  had 
passed  out  of  his  mind.  Suddenly 
it  flashed  upon  him  how  and  where 
he  had  seen  her  face  before — its 
likeness,  at  least.  It  had  spoilt 
his  sleep  one  night  at  Mr.  Saville's. 
It  spoilt  his  speech  now.  He  rose 
rather  abruptly,  and  offered  her  his 
arm  to  leave  the  supper-room.  It 
was  growing  late,  the  whole  party 
seemed  breaking  up,  and  Iclmbod 
the  first  opportunity  laid  hands 
upon  Tony  and  carried  him  off. 
The  young  fellow  was  in  rare 
spirits,  and  worshipped  his  heroine 
volubly  all  the  way  home  ;  Ichabod 
from  time  to  time  putting  in  a 
word  of  remonstrance. 

"She  is  fifty  thousand  times 
more  charming  off  than  on  the 
stage,"  said  Tony  ecstatically. 

"My  dear  boy,  do  be  cautious 
how  you  use  that  positive  verb  to 
be,"  said  Ichabod,  rallying  him. 
"  This  is  a  world  where  fifty 
thousand  things  eeem  for  one  that 


i«." 


"  Very  like,"  said  Tony  obsti- 
nately. "Then  all  the  more 
honour  to  Mrs.  Adair,  who  both 
seems  and  is,  beauty,  goodness,  and 
genius  personified." 

"  Even  if  she  is,"  said  Ichabod, 
"  I  could  not  go  into  rapturea 
about  it.  Beauty  is  such  an  arl)!- 
trary  thing  —  a  thing  of  local 
fashion  and  time.  The  South 
African  would  give  the  golden 
apple  to  his  Hottentot  belle.  Gk>od- 
ness  must  be  put  to  some  test  before 
I  will  subscribe  to  it.  And  what 
is  genius?"  he  concluded,  with  an 
intense  incredulity  that  reminded 
Tony  of  Pilate's  "  What  is  truth  r" 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  must  have 
been  boi-ed  to  death  to-night,"  he 
remarked,  "  if,  as  you  say,  you  cure 
for  none  of  those  things." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Ichabod, 
laughing  oddly.  "  I  think  I  have 
made  a  discovery,  but  Fm  not 
sure." 
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"And  what  have  jou  dis- 
covered ?"  asked  Tony  curiously. 

"Oh,  merely  a  lady — ^a  young 
lady  with  a  head  on  her 
shoulders." 

"  What  sort  of  a  head  ?  "  asked 
Tony  lightly,  "  is  it  a  pretty 
one  ?" 

"That,"  replied  Ichabod,  "is  a 
matter  of  taste."  He  laughed,  and 
changed  tlie  subject. 


chapteb  vn. 

Love  across  the  footlights  has 
always  been,  and  in  all  likelihood 
will  always  be,  fair  game  for  ridi- 
cule. Still,  there  are  adorable 
beings  on  the  stage,  and  those 
who  adore  find  a  cbarm  of  its  own 
— something  rarely  delicious  and 
exquisite — in  a  love  thus  bom  and 
basked  in  secretly,  as  it  were  under 
a  mask. 

It  is  not  the  glamour  of  thea- 
trical varnish.  That  soon  passes. 
Besides,  rouge,  paint,  and  limelight 
can  play  no  tricks  with  the  first 
row  of  stalls.  Still,  seen  on  the 
stage,  there  is  no  denying  that  the 
adorable  one  is  seen  always  at  her 
best ;  above  par,  tiree  a  quatre 
epingha,  animated  —  seen,  too, 
from  the  appreciative  point  of  view 
of  an  evening  after-dinner  mood. 
One  goes,  when  and  how  one 
pleases,  to  be  enchanted,  and  with- 
out fear  of  disappointment  or  a 
shock  before  one's  eyes.  No 
wonder  if,  in  this  all-favourable 
atmosphere,  the  flower  shoots  up 
quickest,  but  it  is  no  less  fragrant 
and  precious  on  that  account. 

Ichabod  was  enabled  to  make 
some  curious  studies  on  the  subject 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
months,  during  which  he  had  to 
contemplate,  with  what  patience  he 
could,  the  spectacle  of  his  pupil  in 
love,  distractedly  in  love  with 
Catherine  Adair,  the  leading  light 
actress  at  the  Princess-Boyal's. 

There  was  no  escaping  the  con- 


templation.     Mentor  and  his  pro^ 
tege  were  now  under  one  roof. 

When  the  Christmas  holidays 
came,  Tony  took  advantage  of 
the  break  for  removing  himself 
and  Tolly  from  their  present 
abode,  and  exchanging  the  con- 
straint of  an  old-fashioned  hum- 
drum household,  family  meals, 
punctuality  and  early  hours,  for 
latch  keys  and  liberty  under  the 
light  chaperonage  of  a  man  of  the 
world  such  as  he  took  Ichabod  to 
be.  His  family  approved  highly 
of  the  arrangement,  which  was  the 
one  thing  needful  just  then  to 
crown  the  perfect  felicity  of  Tony 
Sebright. 

For  a  youngster  he  was  taking 
to  his  role  in  London  with  a  facility 
that  was  astonishing ;  but  not  in 
Hammond's  way,  by  effacing  him- 
self here  and  adapting  himself 
there.  Je  chaase  de  race,  say  the 
French,  and  the  young  setter  points 
without  ever  having  seen  a  bird. 
Tony  in  a  month  or  two,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  effort  of  his  own, 
seemed  thoroughly  acclimatised 
to  the  new  social  atmosphere, 
though  never  and  nowhere  either  a 
cipher  or  anyone's  duplicate. 

That  he  was  no  common  lad 
Ichabod  soon  understood.  That 
he  was  just  in  that  critical  transi- 
tion stage  when  every  mind  is 
"wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to 
retain,"  was  also  apparent.  Nay, 
he  was  exceptionally  impressionable 
and  transparent.  There  might  be 
a  worse  subject  to  experiment  upon, 
and  the  chance  of  having  a  youth 
of  such  rare  parts  to  work  upon 
might  have  tempted  any  tutor 
with  a  theory.  But  Tony  was 
in  love.  It  was  unquestion- 
able. His  growing  restlessness, 
absence  of  mind,  neglect  of  his 
studies, — if  Ichabod  had  any  doubt 
left  as  to  the  cause,  he  settled  it  by 
a  reference  to  Darwin  on  the 
Expression  of  the  Emotions.  He 
sought  out  those  passages  relating 
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to  the  signs  of  love  in  men  and 
monkeys.  The  correspondence  he 
found  was  complete. 

Ichabod  consoled  himself  by 
thinking  that  it  must  have  come, 
and  by  consulting  how  to  get  him 
oyer  it  as  fast  as  possible.  It  would 
even  be  a  kindness.  There  were  two 
ways.  He  might  become  blase,  or 
he  might  be  rudely  undeceived. 
Ichabod  encouraged  him  on,  hoping 
for  the  first. 

But  Tony's  fidelity,  as  shown  by 
his  regular  attendance  at  the 
theatre  and  Mrs.  Adair*s  "At 
Home,"  would  have  tried  the  most 
sanguine  monitor' s  patience.  Such 
tenacity  in  one  so  apparently  vola- 
tile was  perplexing.  "  It  is  pique," 
said  Ichabod,  "  he  is  egged  on  by 
the  difficulty,  the  hopelessness 
even,  of  success.  Had  he  fallen  in 
love  with  some  facile  beauty,  we 
should  have  heard  the  last  of  it 
before  now,  and  it  would  never 
have  taken  so  deep  root  in  his 
mind."  The  satiety  plan  was  not 
to  have  a  chance. 

There  were  indirect  remedies  in 
which  Ichabod  believed.  He  tried 
Tony  with  cynical  poetry,  pessi- 
mistic essays,  a  whole  modem  dust- 
and-ashes  literature,  in  attractive 
morocco  bindings,  large  print,  and 
illustrated  with  morbid  photo- 
graphs. If  Tony  could  once  be  got 
to  analyse  his  love,  its  power  would 
be  undermined.  But  it  was  all  of 
no  Tise.  One  little  volume  of  verse 
of  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  school, 
very  popular  with  the  rising  gene- 
ration, and  on  which  Ichabod  had 
built  great  hopes,  did  indeed  dis- 
appear mysteriously  from  his  room, 
and  knowing  Tony's  appetite  for 
poetry  to  be  omnivorous,  he  said  to 
himself  sardonically  that  he  had 
got  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge. 
But  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  taking 
up  the  same  book  as  it  lay  on 
Tony's  table,  he  was  disconcerted 
to  find  his  *'  Songs  of  Nothing- 
ness" interleaved  with  some  spirited 


parodies  of  the  gloomiest  of  these 
modem  lyrics. 

"  Don't  be  angry,"  Tony  pleaded, 
laughing,  "  What  can  one  io 
with  a  fellow  who  sees  nothing 
in  the  world  but  moth  and 
mst  ?" 

Ichabod  put  down  the  book  im- 
patiently. '*  Poets  often  speak  the 
truth  without  knowing  why.  I  am 
afraid  you  will  never  forgive  me 
my  longer  experience,  and  rather 
more  severe  estimate  of  the  world 
and  beauty.  Is  it  my  fault  if  I 
can't  any  longer  see  gold  and  sun- 
shine in  tinsel  and  glitter?  But 
young  as  you  are,  I  confess  I 
thought  you  too  shrewd  to  let 
yourself  be  victimised  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,"  he  added,  with  a  tone 
as  unflattering  as  it  well  could  be. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked 
Tony,  quickly. 

"  You  know.  I  tell  you  frankly, 
in  your  place  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  allowing  such  a  sense- 
less passion  to  exercise  so  much 
influence  on  me  in  my  every-day 
life.  I  may  speak  of  your  devotion 
for  Mrs.  Adair.  You  make  no  secret 
of  it." 

'*  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it  either," 
said  Tony,  "  and  of  course  it  does 
and  it  must  influence  everything  I 
think  or  do." 

"  That's  the  worst  of  it,"  said 
Ichabod,  compassionately ;  "  like 
everybody  else  you  persist  in 
attaching  the  utmost  dignity  and 
importance  to  a  sentiment  of  the 
sort,  because  it  happens  to  be 
strong.  Every  strong  feeling  in 
ourselves  or  others,  you  know,  may 
generally  be  referred  to  bare  and 
selfish  interests.  There's  a  reflec- 
tion that  should  moderate  the 
power  you  allow  a  passing  fancy, 
however  violent,  to  exercise  over 
you." 

"  So  it  would,  if  I  thought  it," 
said  Tony,  recklessly,  "  but  where 
in  the  world  is  the  bare  and  selfish 
nature  in 
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The  worship  the  heaort  lifts  above, 
And  the  heavens  reject  not ; 

The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star ; 
Of  the  night  for  the  morrow  ; 

The  devotion  to  something  far 
From  the  sphere  of  oar  sorrow. 

Ichabod  had  not  stayed  to  hear 
the  last  words.  Tony  unintention- 
ally had  taken  the  most  effectual 
means  of  putting  him  to  flight. 

He  had  to  bide  his  time.  He 
would  not  be  idle,  however,  but 
engaged  himself  in  the  preparation 
of  a  number  of  lectures  he  had 
formed  a  pet  scheme  of  delivering 
during  the  vacation.  He  had 
already  laid  his  plans  for  the 
summer,  in  which  Tony  played  a 
part.  He  said  he  would  give  the 
boy  till  then  to  get  over  his  in- 
fatuation. 

But  this  was  Hireatening  daily 
to  prove  more  serious  than  Ichabod 
had  foreseen.  Men  almost  always 
do  underrate  the  importance  of  the 
sudden  passions  of  impressionable 
people.  But  to  a  nature  that  acta 
on  impulse — acts  irretrievably — 
such  impulses  are  of  the  direst 
importance,  for  good  or  evil, 
whether  wise  or  foolish,  transient 
or  everlasting. 

One  night,  it  was  Mrs.  Adair's 
benefit,  and  Ichabod  on  this  occa- 
sion had  accompanied  his  young 
friend  to  the  theatre.  Things,  he 
thought,  were  coming  to  some 
crisis,  and  he  must  be  on  the  watch, 
so  as,  if  possible,  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  Tony's  manner  was  strange 
and  altered*;  something  was  surely 
changing  or  about  to  change  in  the 
relations  between  him  and  the 
woman  to  whom  he  had  given  his 
heart.  But  he  was  unusually  silent, 
and  Ichabod  could  not  get  out  of 
him  the  word  or  the  clue  he 
wanted. 

It  was  a  gala  night,  and  the 
house  crowded  in  every  part.  The 
instant  they  entered,  Ichabod,  as 
he  glanced  round,  singled  out 
among  the  mass  lanthe  Lee  in  a 


box  with  a  party.  Tony  had  eyes 
for  the  stage  alone,  where  his 
heroine  reigned  supreme  and  in  all 
her  glory. 

Her  acting  was  at  all  times  dis- 
tinguished by  a  touch  of  the  refine- 
ment and  spontaneity  of  the 
amateur,  which,  combined  with  the 
strength  and  finish  of  the  artist, 
gave  it  an  irresistible  charm.  To- 
night she  was  in  her  happiest 
mood ;  youthful,  gay,  reckless — 
she  was  one  of  tiliose  few  who, 
having  no  vulgarity  within  to  come 
out,  can  be  reckless  with  impunity. 
Tony  was  floating  in  a  kind  of 
ether  of  unimaginable  delight. 
How  he  envied  every  one  who  went 
near  her — ^the  actor  whose  arm  she 
had  to  take,  the  actress  who  sang 
duets  with  her.  How  curiously 
she  seemed  to  stand  forth  from 
among  all  the  rest  of  the  crew — 
wooden  dolls  that  they  were,  or, 
at  best,  but  flesh  and  blood — while 
she,  all  spirit  and  light,  seemed  to 
efface  them  every  one  by  her 
simply  presence. 

After  the  first  piece  he  dis- 
appeared, to  pay  his  compliments 
to  her  behind  the  scenes;  where, 
as  he  knew,  he  was  expected,  and 
would  be  welcome.  Thither  his 
companion  did  not  care  to  follow 
him. 

Miss  Lee — ^who,  having  received 
a  box  for  the  night  from  Mrs 
Adair,  had  come  there  quite  quietly 
with  a  troup  of  young  cousins  and 
their  governess — was  taken  by 
surprise  as  she  sat  out  of  sight,  as 
she  thought,  in  the  background, 
presently  to  perceive  Ichabod  in 
the  passage  making  his  way  to- 
wards her.  The  door  of  the  box 
was  ajar.  He  stopped,  looked  in, 
saw  at  a  glance  what  convenient 
chaperons  those  children  and  their 
duenna  would  make — and  in  a  few 
moments  more  he  was  in  the  empty 
chair  by  her  side. 

What  surprised  lanthe  was  that 
her  cavalier  should  care  to  renew 
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their  acquaintance  at  all,  con- 
sidering how  it  had  begun.  His 
deferential  manner  to-night  quite 
took  her  aback.  Oh,  there  was 
delicate  flattery  in  that.  The 
manner  of  a  man  who  disregards 
everybody  else,  and  will  defer  to 
you. 

For  there  was  pleasure,  even  to 
Ichabod,  in  talking  to  lanthe  Lee. 
But  his  excuse  to  himself  for 
coming  was  that  he  knew  her  to  be 
intimate  with  the  actress,  that 
present  bugbear  to  him  upon  Tony's 
account.  From  her  he  might 
perhaps  find  out  how  matters 
stood.  The  subject,  in  fact,  was 
the  one  uppermost  in  both  their 
minds,  only  both  hesitated  to 
broach  it.  It  was  Ichabod  who 
took  the  plunge,  saying  carelessly 
by  and  by. 

"Have  you  seen  much  of  Mrs. 
Adair  lately  ?  " 

"  Only  during  this  last  fort- 
night," she  replied,  "  as  I  have  been 
away  from  town.    And  you  ?  " 

"Very  little  since  the  night  I 
met  you  at  her  house ;  but  I  seem 
to  nave  heard  of  nothing  else. 
For  my  young  friend,  Mr.  Se- 
bright— I  daresay  you  know  all 
about  it " — ^lanthe  assented — "  he 
sees,  hears,  thinks,  and  talks  of  her 
alone." 

"  He  might  do  worse,  you  know," 
said  lanthe  gently. 

Ichabod  shook  his  head.  "I 
can't  agree  with  you.  Is  it  not 
pitiable  to  see  so  young  a  man  so 
degrade  himself  as  to  let  his  mind 
go  and  play  the  puppet  to  another 
person  ?  I  wonder  if  your  friend 
is  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  con- 
quest she  has  made  Y  " 

"  She  must.  You  say  Mr.  Se- 
bright takes  no  pains  to  conceal  it." 

"  Well,  all  men  are  fair  game  I 
suppose,  so  why  should  he  be 
spared  ?  Forgive  me,  but  do  you 
women  never  tire  of  the  sport  of 
coquetting  for  coquetry's  sake? 
If  she  means  it  never  to  go  beyond 


this  on  her  own  side,  wiU  she  still 
not  let  him  go  till  she  has  done 
him  all  the  harm  in  her  power? 
For  his  own  sake  I  would  give  any- 
thing to  see  it  broken  off  now, 
before  it  is  too  late.  But  she  is 
determined,  I  think,  neither  to 
accept  him  as  a  lover  nor  send  him 
about  his  business.  And  why? 
Because  it  makes  one  satellite  more 
to  dance  attendapce  on  her,  and 
add  to  her  prestige.  It  may  ruin 
him,  but  if  it  gratifies  her  insa- 
tiable vanity  that  is  all  she  cares 
about.  Can  you  defend  your 
friend's  conduct  ?  " 

"It  will  defend  itself  yet," 
replied  lanthe.  "Wait  and  see 
what  comes  of  it.  Catherine  has 
never  ihougld  in  her  life,  she  never 
learnt  to  think,  and  always  will  act 
on  her  impulses ;  but  I  believe  she 
is  not  afraid  to  do  so  because  she 
feels  they  are  good." 

"I  don't  pretend  to  know  her 
history,"  said  Ichabod,  with  a  look 
of  marked  surprise,  "  but  I  have 
heard." 

"I  cannot  tell  what  you  have 
heard,''  interposed  Miss  Lee ;  "  but 
this  I  do  know,  that  she  has  never 
done  anything  to  degrade  herself 
in  her  own  eyes  or  other  people's." 

"  Bravo ! "  thought  Ichabod  ; 
"  here  is  evidently  not  the  young 
lady  who  thinks  unprotected 
opinions  improper,  and  won't  enter- 
tain a  thought  without  its  chape- 
ron." 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied  aloud, 
"  I  have  no  business  with  Mrs. 
Adair's  past.  The  present  is  quite 
enough  for  me,  and  I  should  say 
that,  if  you  defend  that,  you  will 
defend  anything." 

"I  don't  defend  it  as  you  see 
it.  I  grant  it  is  wrong,  and  yet 
believe  it  must  right  itself  some- 
how." 

"  Will  she  let  that  boy  go  or  will 
she  not?"  said  Ichabod.  He  saw 
no  apology  was  necessary  for  speak- 
ing plainly  on  the  subject  to  lanthe,. 
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who    had     tacitly    accepted     her 
friend's  cause  as  her  own. 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  she  will  do," 
said  lanthe,  *'  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  no  one  will  ever  be  the  worse 
for  having  seen  her  and  loved 
her." 

"I  wish  I  could  believe  you. 
How  can  I,  with  flat  proof  to  the 
contrary,  in  young  Sebright, 
staring  me  in  the  face  ?  Only  a 
few  months  ago  I  thought  he  pro- 
mised great  things.  Then  he  was 
comparatively  fancy  free.  Now 
this  infatuation  entirely  absorbs 
him,  and  very  good  care  she  takes 
it  shall  not  be  broken.  Yet  there 
can  be  no  question  of  love  on  her 
side.     Can  there  now  ?" 

lanthe  was  silent. 

''No;  but  he  must  add  to  her 
train.  Let  him  waste  his  best 
years,  fritter  away  his  energies — to 
say  nothing  of  his  income.  If  only 
he  would  blow  out  his  brains  in  a 
fit  of  despair  now,  that  would  be 
best  of  all.  The  greater  the  sensa- 
tion, the  more  brilliant  for  her 
fame  on  the  stage." 

Still  lanthe  said  nothing. 

''  And  it  is  deliberate  on  her 
part,"  he  continued  convincingly. 
"You  cannot  denv  it.  Does  she 
even  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  what 
she  is  doing,  or  cairied  away  by 
her  feelings?.  There's  a  voung 
fellow  going  to  the  bad  as  fast  as 
he  can,  and  ready  to  ruin  himself 
for  her.  Yet  she  leads  him  on, 
and  vou  approve.  And  this  is 
love.* 

"  I  have  no  idea  how  it  will  end," 
said  lanthe  desperately.  ''  I  think 
Catherine  has  been  wrong ;  she  will 
find  that  out  and  feel  it  too.  But 
I  hold  to  what  I  said  before  that 
no  lasting  evil  influence  has  ever 
come,  or  ever  will,  from  her  to  a 
character  worth  the  saving.  I 
would  venture  my  life  upon  it." 

"  I  should  advise  you  not,"  said 
Ichabod  rising  with  a  smile,  as  the 
curtain  drew  up  aerain.    "  However, 


we  shall  see.  We  are  only  the 
lookers  on,  you  and  I,  but  have 
each  a  friend  in  this  matter.  It  is 
quite  natural  you  should  stand  by 
yours  as  I  do  bv  mine,  who  seetns 
likely  to  be  the  losing  party  for  all 
I  can  do  for  him." 

He  wished  her  good  night  and 
went.  But  he  did  not  return  to 
his  stall.  Leaving  Tony  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Mrs.  Adair, 
whose  "  at  home"  night  it  was,  and 
of  a  good  Providence,  he  quitted 
the  theatre. 

"  I  like  that  girl,"  he  thought  to 
himself  as  he  walked  home.  ''  She 
has  some  of  the  inveterate  preju- 
dices of  her  sex,  of  course,  even  to 
exaggeration,  and  believes,  or  pre- 
tends to  believe,  in  lots  of  things 
that  don't  exist.  Still  I  like  her. 
I  wonder  who  she  is." 

''  I  hate  that  man,"  thought  Misn 
Lee,  when  she  was  alone  with  the 
children  and  their  governess.  "  He 
forces  me  to  listen  to  him,  for  he 
has  an  unaccountable  influence 
that  is  ahnogt  an  attraction,  and  I 
feel  it.    Still  I  hate  him." 


Chaftbb    VULl. 

The  following  afternoon  Ichabod 
came  in  unawares  upon  Tony  in  his 
room.  Odd  and  pre-occupied  as 
he  had  found  him  the  evening 
before,  he  was  doublv  so  now. 
Ichabod  sat  down  and  carelessly 
turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

"  Something  has  passed  he  wants 
to  conceal,"  he  thought,  his  head 
still  running  on  his  late  studies  on 
the  "  Expression  of  Emotions." 
"  I  see  it  in  his  eyes ;  eyes  chiefly 
exhibit  slyness  by  their  movements, 
being  less  under  the  control  of  the 
will  than  other  parts  of  the  bod  v." 

Under  which  special  emotion 
could  he  be  labouring?  Grief? 
Tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  certainly, 
but  Ichabod  did  not  forget  that 
"  extreme  joy  also  tends  to  act  on 
the  laohrvmal  srlands." 
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"  Tony,"  he  asked,  indiSerentlj, 
as  the  young  man  continued  his 
restless  walk  up  and  down  the 
room,  ''has  anyone  died  and  left 
you  a  fortune  ?" 

"  Why  ?"  said  he,  stopping,  with 
a  laugh. 

"Because  joy,  when  intense, 
scientific  authorities  say,  leads  to 
various  purposeless  movements, 
such  as  yours  now,"  said  Ichabod, 
rallying  him.  "  Then,  if  any  little 
unexpected  incident,  such  as  my 
question,  occurs,  a  large  amount  of 
nervous  energy  is  suddenly  checked 
in  its  flow.  The  excess  must  dis- 
charge itself  somehow,  and  thence 
resulta  an  efiOlux  through  the  motor 
nerves  and  various  classes  of 
muscles  producing  the  half-convul- 
sive motions  we  call  laughter !" 

**  Mercy  !*'  groaned  Tony,  sink- 
ing into  a  chair.  Then,  after  a 
pause,  he  said,  '*  No  one  has  died ; 
and  there  are  better  things  than 
fortunes,  Ichabod.  As  for  the  in- 
sane joy  and  confidence  I  feel  at 
this  moment,  they  may  be  founded 
on  nothing,  and  so  you  have  a  full 
right  to  laugh  at  me  now — but  I 
soon  shall  know.*' 

"  Confidence  in  what  f  "  asked 
Ichabod,  alarmed.  ''  You  might 
trust  me,  Tony,  your  father's 
friend,  and  yours  too  I  had 
hoped." 

"  I  will,  I  will  !"  he  cried,  im- 
petuously springing  up,  "you, 
without  whom  I  should  never  have 
known  her!  Oh,  but  I  should; 
though  how,  I  can't  exactly  say. 
Listen,  Ichabod!  Mrs.  Adair  (as  for 
my  story  you  know  it),  she,  well — 
she  does  care  for  me — " 

"  Has  she  told  you  so  i'"  asked 
Ichabod  coolly. 

"  Not  in  words,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile ;  "  but  manner  has  a  language, 
too,  and  last  night,  if  ever  manner 
spoke,  hers  did.  I  came  home, 
and  wrote,  and  told  her  all." 

"  You  torote  !"  said  Ichabod,  with 
a  frown.     "What  was  the  use  of 


that?     What  could  you  say  that 
she  did  not  know  already  ?" 

Tony  shook  his  head  with  a 
reckless  look;  there  was  a  perti- 
nacity about  his  extravagance  that 
increased  Ichabod' s  apprehensions. 
"  Take  care,"  said  he,  at  a  venture, 
"  She  will  want  to  marry  you — " 

"  What,  you  think  so  ?  Thanks,, 
a  thousand  times,"  and  he  shook 
Ichabod's  hand  with  a  gay  laugh. 
"  Then  mine  does  not  seem  such  a 
wild  hope  to  you,  after  all.  I  can 
scarcely  believe  in  such  good 
fortune,  but  I  know  I  can  stand 
the  suspense  no  longer.  I  must 
go  there  at  once  and  hear  the 
answer  from  her  lips." 

"  Stop,"  said  Ichabod,  loudly, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  friend's  arm. 
"  Can  you  not  see  what  stares  you 
and  everybody  in  the  face?  Sit 
down,  Tony,  and  be  reasonable." 

"Don't  talk  of  reason  to  me," 
laughed  Tony,  "I  quite  understand 
that  this  must  seem  like  a  frenzy 
to  you  and  outsiders." 

"  You  force  an  outsider,  as  a 
friend,  to  force  the  truth  on  your 
notice.  Did  you  never  ask  your- 
self what  was  the  inducement  to 
Mrs.  Adair  to  flatter  and  favour  a 
boy  lover  such  as  you  must  seem  to 
her?" 

"  Well,  I'm  not  so  conceited,** 
replied  Tony  frankly,  "but  that 
her  preference  all  along  has  kept 
taking  me  by  surprise." 

"  You,  and  only  you,"  said  Icha- 
bod, "because  you  forgot  you  were 
heir  to  a  large  fortune  and  pro- 
perty, and  she  did  not,  that  is  all." 

Tony  felt  as  if  a  bucket  of  cold 
water  had  been  dashed  on  his  head. 
He  was  so  far  away  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  attributing  mercenary 
motives  to  his  mistress  that  it  had 
never  occurred  to  him  that  "  out- 
siders "  would  be  certain  to  do  so. 

"There  is  one  little  fact  which 
Mrs.  Adair  either  does  not  know  or 
has  forgotten,  I'll  answer  for  that," 
continued  Ichabod  gravely :  "  that  if 
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yon  were  to  set  jour  father's  wishes 
and  authority  at  defiance  in  this 
mad  way,  those  brilliant  expec- 
tations of  yours  could  and  would  be 
most  summarily  smashed.'* 

'*  You  need  not  remind  me  of 
that,"  said  Tony  quickly. 

**  Do  you  dare  remind  her  of  it,  or 
do  you  not  feel  and  know  that  she 
will  have  discovered  somehow,  since 
last  night,  mind,  the  disparity  of 
your  ages,  the  general  inconvenience 
of  marrying  out  of  one's  sphere, 
etcetera  ?  In  short,  that  the  specu- 
lation was  a  mistake — a  mistake  she 
bad  discovered  in  time.  You 
should  not  blame  her.  People  are 
influenced  by  these  motives  uncon> 
sciously,  but  they  are  influenced." 
Tony  was  silent.  A  cloud  had 
come  over  his  face.  He  shrank 
into  the  depths  of  his  armchair 
heaping  curses  on  fate,  fathers,  and 
kind  fnends  chiefly. 

''Gh>  and  tell  her,  then,"  he  re- 
torted at  last  gloomily ;  ''  say  that 
everything  brilliant  she  has  heard 
of  my  *  prospects '  is  a  lie,  that  I've 
nothing  but  a  couple  of  hundred  a 
year,  idle  habits,  and  good  inten- 
tions to  offer  her."  Then  with  a 
sudden  impetuous  revulsion  or  for- 
lorn hope — "  my  readiness  to  throw 
everything  overboard  for  her  sake 
should  be  in  my  favour  with  one  like 
her." 

"  We  shall  see  that,"  said  Icha- 
1x>d,  who  was  determined  to  take 
him  at  his  word.  "I  shall  go  at 
once  and  do  your  errand."  Tony's 
first  impulse  was  to  stop  him,  but 
he  checked  himself.  It  was  fair,  it 
was  right  that  Mrs.  Adair  should 
know  what  she  was  doing,  and  not 
answer  him  under  a  false  impres- 
sion. He  had  not  the  heart  to  go 
and  tiy  to  cut  his  own  throat,  but 
his  friend  should  do  it  for  him. 
He  was  overcome  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  last  few  hours,  but 
forced  himself  to  silent  acquies- 
cence, and  Ichabod,  surprised  that 
no  word  of  remonstrance,  no  oppo- 


bition  was  oflVred,  went  off  as  he 
had  said. 

"  There,"  muttered  Tony,  as  the 
door  closed  upon  him,  '^  let  fate 
decide.  I'll  await  the  verdict  here 
calmly." 

His  was  the  calmness,  however, 
which  shows  itself  in  walking  ner- 
vously up  and  down  the  room, 
playing  snatches  on  the  piano, 
reading  half  a  page  of  a  book 
without  taking  in  a  word.  His 
head  was  burning,  his  brain  spun 
round.  The  excitement  was  so 
physically  exhausting  that  he  flung 
himself  on  the  sofa  at  last,  and  lay 
there  too  weary  to  think  or  to  feel 
or  even  to  sleep.  Folly  crouching 
at  his  feet  watching  him  in  dire 
perplexity  as  to  what  all  this  dis- 
turbance and  neglect  of  a  favourite 
might  mean. 

Ichabod  started  on  his  errand 
with  the  assurance  of  a  man  who 
feels  victory  already  won.  "  The 
whole  affair  will  be  settled  in 
three  minutes,"  thought  he,  "if 
only  for  that  time  the  lady  would 
consent  to  drop  the  mask  of  con- 
ventional fine  feeling  that  makes  it 
so  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  mutual 
understanding." 

Mrs.  Adair  was  not  at  home,  the 
servant  said,  but  Ichabod  persisted, 
and  sent  up  his  card.  Upon  which 
then  came  down  a  message  that  she 
would  see  him. 

The  blinds  were  half  drawn,  and 
only  a  few  rays  of  sunlight  en- 
tered the  room.  The  air  was  fra- 
grant with  flowers, — violets,  which 
Mrs.  Adair  kept  always  around 
her,  summer  and  winter  alike,  with 
the  wilful  perseverance  of  a  caprice. 
Ichabod  was  involuntarily  reminded 

of  lanthe,  and  looked  around 

but  no,  Catherine  Adair  was  there 
alone. 

She  lay  half  reclined  on  the  sofa. 
Always  pale,  to-day  her  face  had 
scarcely  a  trace  of  colour,  and  her 
large,  roving,  mobile  eye,  seemed 
dilat<ed    and    unnaturally    bright. 
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There  was  just  a  touch,  a  genuine 
one,  of  the  tragedy  queen  in  her 
appearance,  and  it  was  the  union  of 
this  with  high  spirits  and  an  in- 
imitable sense  of  humour  that  made 
her  so  admirable  a  burlesque 
actress.  Her  face  was  the  mirror 
of  her  mind,  and  caught  the  image 
of  every  passing  change.  The  life 
and  transparency  it  lent  to  her 
countenance  were  most  attractive, 
but  significant  to  Ichabod  of  a 
thoroughly  ill-regulated  disposi- 
tion. 

Cool  and  stiff  as  an  automaton, 
he  took  a  seat  opposite.  He 
thought  of  the  comedies  in  which 
gentlemen  in  a  similar  situation 
simplify  matters  by  taking  out 
their  cheque  books.  The  shortest 
way,  no  doubt,  would  be  to  produce 
his  own,  saving,  **  Name  the 
amount,  and  hand  me  over  Tony 
Sebright's  letter."  But  Mrs.  Adair's 
extravagance  was  notorious,  so,  if 
nothing  else  withheld  him,  the  fear 
lest  she  should  be  preposterous  in 
her  demands  was  enough. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  it  is  for  no 
business  of  my  own  that  I  intrude 
upon  you  to-day,"  be  began, 
plainly  ;  "  I  have  come  in  the  in- 
terest of  my  friend,  Sebright." 

"Did  he  send  you?"  asked  Mrs. 
Adair. 

"He  did.  Poor  Tony,  he  is 
very,  very  young,"  this  regretfully, 
as  if  youth  were  a  dangerous  com- 
plaint, "very  ignorant,  and  very 
much  off  his  head." 

"  And  you  ?"  asked  she  in- 
quiringly. 

"  I  consider  him  in  a  measure 
under  my  protection.  This  is  my 
only  excuse  for  my  interference  in 
a  matter  which  would  otherwise 
not  concern  me  at  all.  But  as  I, 
in  an  evil  hour  perhaps,  undertook 
to  act  as  his  elder  brother,  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to " 

Mrs.  Adair  had  lifted  two  eyes,  so 
frank  and  searching  that,  as  they 
met  his,  Ichabod  stopped  short. 


"  To  warn  him  against  me,"  she 
said,  with  emphasis,  half  rising, 
and  faUing  by  habit  into  what 
struck  him  €U9  a  rather  dramatic 
attitude. 

"  Prav  calm  yourself,"  he  said, 
ironically. 

"  I  am  calm,"  she  retorted,  pro- 
voked. 

"  Indeed,  you  are  not,"  thought 
he ;  "  the  pupils  of  your  eyes  are 
contracted,  wings  of  the  nostrils 
raised,  the  respiration  is  hurried, 
all  unmistakable  signs  of  emotion, 
ask  Darwin.  If  you  were  calm," 
he  resumed  aloud,  "  you  would  re- 
flect. Did  I  not  accompany  him 
here  myself?  Have  I  ever  checked 
or  prevented  his  visits  to  your 
house  ?     Ask  him." 

"  You  ought  to  have  done  so,  if 
you  objected,  as  his — keeper." 

"  But  I  never  objected.  To  be 
frank,  I  don't  think  there  is  any- 
thing more  improving  to  a  young 
fellow  just  entering  society  than  a 
warm  admiration  for  a  woman  of 
the  world  several  years  his  senior. 
For  instance,  it  forms  his  manners 
wonderfully." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Mrs.  Adair, 
provoked;  "and  so  when  he  has 
got  his  profit  off  the  woman  of  the 
world,  and  quite  finished  forming 
his  manners,  he  is  to  turn  his  back, 
to  throw  her  away  like  a  sucked 
orange.  How  noble,  how  chivalrous 
you  are,  you  men  of  the  world." 

"  We  have  our  eyes  open,  that  is 
all.  It  happens  unfortunately  that 
Tony,  otherwise  a  promising  boy 
enough,  is  absurdly  imaginative. 
Where  you  or  I  would  see,  at  least 
equal  parts  of  good  and  evil,  his 
lively  fancy  runs  away  with  him 
till  he  falls  in  love  with  his  own 
feelings,  firmly  believing  them  to 
have  an  objective  reality." 

"  What  in  the  world  is  the  man 
driving  at  ?"  thought  poor  Mrs. 
Adair,  perplexed.  "  Is  he  laughing 
at  me  ?"  Ichabod's  face  was  prob- 
lematical.    "  For  heaven's    sake," 
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said  she,  ''  come  to  the  point  and 
keep  there." 

"I  am  in  his  confidence/'  said 
Ichabod,  "  and  know  all." 

"All?  What?"  she  asked, 
ironically.  "You  know  what  he 
has  written.  You  know  what  I 
have  answered  ?  " 

"You  have  answered?"  ejacu- 
lated Ichabod  in  dismay. 

She  pointed  to  a  sealed  letter 
lying  on  the  table.  "  Just  going 
to  send  it  off,  when  you  appeared. 

"  Just  in  time — what  a  mercy, 
thought  Ichabod.  "Now  to  the 
point.  I  may  take  for  granted, 
Mrs.  Adair,  that,  with  your  wider 
experience  of  men  and  things,  you 
have  a  rather  less  wild  and  rose- 
coloured  imagination  than  a  youth 
of  one-and-twenty.  Looking  thus 
at  Tony,  coolly,  I  might  ask  myself, 
what  is  his  charm  to  you?" 

"I  have  often  asked  myself," 
she  replied,  again  disconcerting 
him  by  her  candour.  "  I  have 
known,  know  now,  dozens  of  men 
of  whom  you  might  say  that  Tony 
wasn't  worth  their  little  finger. 
And  yet,  there  is  something  in  his 
youth,  and  freshness,  high  spirits 
and  frank  nature,  I  do  delight  in. 
Ah,  Mr.  Ichabod,"  she  added  with 
a  smile,  "  there  is  a  dreaded  '  cer- 
tain age  '  when  we  women,  I  think, 
begin  to  fall  in  love  with  youthful- 
ness  for  its  own  sake." 

"  Don't  depreciate  yourself,"  said 
Ichabod,  consolingly.  "  You  saw 
more  than  that  in  Tony  Sebright. 
You  know  that  he  was  a  gentleman 
by  birth  and  education — that  his 
position  and  prospects  were  excep- 
tionally good.  But  you  know  also 
of  course  that  they  are  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  good  pleasure  of 
his  father,  the  most  hot-headed, 
narrow-minded  and  obstinate  of 
country  squires.  He  is  fond  of  his 
son,  but  there  are  things  for  which 
he  would  never  forgive  him,  and 
would  certainly  disinherit  him  on 
the  spot.  He  has  other  children,  and 


Tony,  luxuriously  brought  up  as 
he  is',  would  be  thrown  upon  the 
world  with  the  trifling  sum  of  a 
hundred  a  year  or  so — which  is  all 
he  can  claim  as  his  own.  Or 
perhaps  this  was  what  you  did  not 
know." 

Mrs.  Adair  was  looking  at  him 
with  suddenly  roused  indignation. 
But  his  impassible  face  puzzled 
her.  He  would  have  denied  that 
there  could  be  anything  offensive 
to  her  in  his  tone  and  speech.  She 
supposed  she  must  have  mistaken 
the  spirit  of  it. 

"Ah,  you  are  thinking  of  thf 
terrible  loss  to  him,"  she  exclaimed, 
suddenly.  "  I  see  it  all  now.  Of 
course,  of  course,  you  as  his  friend 
felt  bound  to  lay  all  this  before  me 
in  his  interest.  Forgive  me — ^for- 
give me,  Mr.  Ichabod,"  taking  his 
hand,  much  to  his  dismay,  and 
shakiug  it  cordially.  "  Well — ^now 
you  shall  hear  all." 

"  She  is  going  to  cry,"  thought 
Ichabod,  distracted.  "  The  corru- 
gators  of  her  eyebrows  are  con- 
tracted; her  grief  muscles  are  all 
in  action."  But  though  visibly 
agitated  she  succeeded  with  an 
effort  in  controlling  herself.  "  I'll 
be  frank  with  you,"  she  said,  for- 
getting that  sne  had  never  been 
otherwise  with  anybody  in  her  life. 
"  The  first  time  I  saw  young 
Sebright  he  seemed  to  me  a  mere 
boy,  so  I  thought  no  more  of  him 
than  of  the  Etonians  that  fill  the 
stalls  in  the  Christmas  holidays. 
Very  soon,  though,  it  struck  me 
that  my  boy  was  no  butterfly,  but 
only  too  deeply  in  earnest.  Then 
I  seriously  tried  to  discourage  him. 
But  it  did  no  good  whatever,  you 
know.  I  had  a  strange  liking  for 
him  too,  Mr.  Ichabod.  I  loved  and 
envied  him  his  enjoyment  of  life, 
his  easy,  lighthearted  ways ;  and 
when  I  found  that  all  this  was  no 
mere  pleasant  gloss,  as  it  generally 
is,  but  that  beneath  there  lay  a 
heart  and  nature  of  gold,  I " 
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She  8topped  as  if  before  a  confee- 
sion  she  was  ashamed  of. 

"  I  suppose  you,  too,  have  been  in 
love  in  your  life  ?"  she  said,  smil- 
ing as  Ichabod  made  a  gesture  of 
deprecation.  ^*  So  had  I ;  often. 
But  this  was  something  different 
— not  deep,  perhaps — so  pure,  sim- 
ple, spontaneous.  It  had  a  charm 
of  its  own.  So  I  let  the  fancy 
come,  enjoyed  it,  never  troubled 
my  head  about  what  it  was  leading 
to.  If  ever  it  troubled  me  as  it 
has  done  lately,  I  let  myself  dream 
on.  Why  should  we  not  love  out 
our  life  together,  and  I,  leaving 
the  stage,  begin  a  new  page  of 
existence?  I  was  full  of  this 
dream  last  night  when  Tony  was 
here,  and  it  was  his  letter  that 
woke  me  this  morning,  by  turning 
the  dream  to  a  reality. 

''  The  game's  up,"  thought  Icha- 
bod. 

"  And  the  first  and  best  love  of 
a  generous  heart,  riches,  ease,  in- 
dependence, rest — all  this  is  laid  at 
my  feet." 

"  And  accepted  by  return  of 
post,"  put  in  Ichabod,  hastily. 
"  So  now " 

**  No ;  here  is  my  letter,"  she 
interrupted,  throwing  herself  back 
on  the  sofa.  "  Break  the  seal — 
you  may  read  it." 

"  What,  you  refused  ?"  exclaimed 
Ichabod,  so  inexpressibly  relieved 
that  he  forgot  to  obey.  "  It  is  for 
me  now  to  beg  your  pardon  for 
having  thought  so  low  of  your 
judgment.  Of  course,  of  course, 
not  even  wealth  could  make  up  to 
you  for  that  freedom  and  excite- 
ment which  must  have  become 
necessaries  of  life  to  you." 

"Lord,  man,  what  will  you  say 
next?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Adair,  dis- 
tractedly. "  Haven't  I  had  free- 
dom till  I'm  sick  of  it  ?  I  vow  I'd 
be  willing  to  serve  for  a  change. 
But  it  was  a  queen  Tony  Sebright 
wanted  and  looked  for  in  me. 
And    as    for    leaving    the    stage. 


that   would    be    my    choice,    not 
his." 

"Then  why,  in  the  name  of 
reason,  did  you  refuse  what  you 
thought  such  a  good  offer  V"  asked 
Ichabod  incredulously. 

"  Because  I  felt  that  in  accept- 
ing I   should  be   playing  on  his 
inexperience,  and  that  he  was  too 
young   to  have  any   idea   of    the 
sacrifice  he  was  making.     Oh,  I've 
seen    such    marriages,    plenty    of 
them,  and  know  how  the  man  is 
always  the  loser.     Tony  has  more 
to  win  or  to  lose  now  than  I  in  the 
world.     Then  there  was  his  fortune 
— that  was  another  reason." 
"For  or  against?" 
"  Against,  against !     I  knew  the 
whole  world  would  say  I  married 
him  only  for  his  money,  and  do 
their  best  to  instil  the  suspicion 
into  his  mind — succeed,  perhaps. 
But,  above  all,  I  said  to  myself 
that  my  feeling  for  him,  real  and  true 
as  it  was,  could  never  be  a  fair  return 
for  his;  and  that  there  are  many 
things  in  my  past  life  he  knows 
nothing  about,  and  which,  though 
I  don't  repent  them,  might  come 
between  us.     So  this  was  enough, 
and  without  any  suspicion  of  the 
loss  of  fortune  you   say  I  should 
inflict  upon  him  besides,  I  wrote. 
I  insist  upon    your  reading    the 
letter."     He  complied. 

"  Have  I  been  too  weak  ?  "  she 
asked  anxiously.  "  You  see  I  forbid 
him  to  come  here  before  I  leave. 
In  a  few  days  I  start  for  the  pro- 
vinces, and  shall  be  out  of  his  sight 
at  all  events,"  she  added  with  a. 
half  sigh,  "  for  many  months." 

Ichabod  mused.  The  matter 
was  taking  a  new  turn.  "  The 
fact  is,"  he  said  gravely,  "  the  fas- 
cination you  have  been  practising 
on  Tony  is  turning  him  as  fast  aa 
possible  into  an  idle,  morbid,  use- 
less member  of  society.  We  shall 
have  him  pining  away  like  a  girl, 
unless  the  spell  can  somehow  be 
roughly  broken.     Your  letter  will 
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not  do  that,  I  fear — only  add  des- 
pair to  his  other  distractions." 

'*  What  can  I  do  ?"  she  asked. 

'*  As  jou  do  not  intend  to  marry 
him,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  gratify 
or  benefit  jou  to  be  the  cause  of  his 
rum. 

"  Ruin,  don't  saj  that ! "  she  ex- 
claimed, startled.  "  And  yet  you 
may  be  right.  His  is  a  strange 
nature.  But  I  swear  he  never  shall 
be  by  me.  I'd  do  anything — only 
who  can  say  what  ?  " 

**  I — if  you'll  let  me,"  said  Icha- 
bod,  who  was  getting  impatient. 
''  Let  me  be  the  bearer  of  that 
letter." 

She  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"  I  mean,"  he  pursued,  remorse- 
lessly, "  once  let  Tony  suspect  that 
your  decision  has  been  prompted 
by — what  I  have  just  hinted  as  to 
hid  dependent  position — it  will 
knock  more  romance  out  of  him 
than  twenty  refusals." 

"  Never,"  she  exclaimed  indig- 
nantly. **  What  a  monstrous  pro- 
posal. I  wouldn't  for  the  world 
that  he  should  think  so  falsely,  so 
iii«3anly  of  me  for  a  moment." 

*^  Quite  so,"  said  Ichabod,  coolly, 
and  yet  you  are  sincere  in  wishing 
for  his  cure.  Am  I  to  believe 
it.  pray,  when  you  reject,  as  I 
knew  you  would,  the  best  and  only 
remedy  ?  " 

Mrs.  Adair  was  silent.  To  her 
hid  logic  seemed  inexorable,  un- 
answerable. At  last  she  spoke 
slowly,  in  a  strained,  altered  voice : 
"  Well,  then,  if  it  must  be  so.  Poor 
boy,  if  his  infatuation  is  all  that 
you  say,  it  certainly  might  spoil  the 
l>est  part  of  his  l^e  ;  and  I  won't 
have  that.     Give  me  the  letter," 

She  began  to  write  another, 
trying  how  cold  and  matter-of-fact 
and  unresponsive  she  could  be. 

''  You  are  quite  right,"  she  said, 
looking  up  presently,  **  to  say  no 
sacrifice  on  my  part  ought  to  be 
too  gpreat  if  it  is  to -set  him  free." 

Ichabod  had  no  recollection  of 


having  said  anything  of  the  sort. 
She  was  attributing  the  generous 
comments  of  her  own  mind  to 
him. 

"  For,"  she  added,  "  as  it  was  my 
weakness  that  led  me  to  give  him 
hopes  in  the  first  place,  I  deserve 
to  sufEer  for  it  now.  What  can  it 
matter  any  more  what  opinion  he 
holds  of  me  ?  The  worse  it  is,  the 
better  for  him,  I  suppose.  There, 
that  will  do." 

She  handed  the  letter  to  him. 
As  for  his  rather  sarcastic  oom- 
ments  and  congratulations,  she  did 
not  hear  them  or  take  them  in — 
mentally  tired  out  by  the  conflict. 
Ichabod  did  not  long  waste  hia^ 
breath ;  he  had  won  his  point,  and 
left  her,  bearing  with  him  his 
news  and  his  letter. 

Tony  was  well  nigh  stunned 
when  they  fell  upon  him — so  crude 
a  dismissal — ^those  lines  so  strange 
and  cold.  Young  and  in  love 
though  he  was,  he  felt  acutely  that 
he  had  made  a  fool  of  himself.  Life 
had  seemed  so  transparent  and 
straightforward  to  him.  There 
were  forces  at  work  he  could  not  or 
did  not  like  to  see,  but  which  had 
left  him  suddenly  blind  and  astray. 
It  was  a  rude  shock  to  his  young 
optimisms-one  of  those  ordeaJa 
that  put  the  worth  of  a  mental 
temperament  to  the  test. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  neither 
Mrs.  Adair  nor  Mr.  Sebright  closed 
their  eyes  much  that  night.  Icha- 
bod, on  the  contrary,  tired  out  by 
his  exertions  in  playing  shuttle- 
cock between  two  emotional  battle- 
dores, went  early  to  bed  and  slept 
profoundly. 


Chapter  IX. 

When  a  young  spirit  feels  sud- 
denly and  for  the  first  time  that  it 
has  lost  its  way  and  its  bearing, 
in  the  maze  of  life,  then  is  the 
moment  for  the  true  or  false 
prophet  to  step  in  and  give  it  a 
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new  bias.  The  present  was  Icha- 
ood's  opportunity  and  he  took  care 
to  improve  it. 

In  three  months  a  curious  meta- 
morphosis had  crept  over  Tony 
Sebright.  How  far  the  change 
was  due  to  a  lost  love,  and  how  far 
ix)  philosophy,  was  a  question  the 
philosopher  never  attempted  to 
settle  exactly.  That  the  feeling  of 
disappointment  should  somehow  in 
a  few  weeks  have  worked  the 
change  Wisdom  might  have 
preached  and  reasoned  years  for, 
and  perhaps,  after  all,  have 
preached  and  reasoned  in  vain,  was 
the  fact  there  would  have  been 
no  blinking,  and  which  it  was 
mortifying  to  have  to  contem- 
plate. 

So  much  at  least  was  both  certain 
and  agreeable,  that  Tonv  had 
changed  and  cooled  down  beyond 
what  coidd  have  been  hoped. 
Honey  and  wine  had  turned  em- 
phatically to  gall  and  vinegar,  and 
no  sentiments  could  be  too  pessi- 
mistic for  the  youth's  willing  ears. 
Indeed,  in  his  indignant  rejection 
of  all  rose-coloured  pictures  and 
theories  of  existence,  in  his  bitter 
depreciation  of  the  world  and  men, 
Tony  "now  threw  his  preceptor  into 
the  shade,  and  he  would  f requentlv 
rail  against  all  things  mortal  witn 
a  passionate  energy  disapproved 
of  by  Ichabod,  who  pointed  out 
to  him  that  it  was  preposterous  to 
assign  so  much  importance  to  what 
in  the  same  breath  he  scouted  as 
wretched  toys.  Still,  too  much 
rancoui*,  if  an  error,  was  on  the 
safe  side. 

Tony  had  flung  himself  into  his 
studies  again,  for  distraction's  sake, 
but  with  nothing  of  the  old  relish. 
He  fltmg  himself  into  a  good  deal 
of  wild  gaiety,  too,  for  the  same 
reason — ^and  with  the  same  result. 
Mrs.  Adair  had  vanished  into  the 
mysteries  of  a  provincial  town. 
Whenever  he  spoke  of  her  it  was 
oolly  and  soberly,  without  bravado. 


<^ 


but  with  a  light  irony  which  was 
significant. 

The  utterances  of  past  pessimists 
now  struck  a  chord  within  him  they 
could  not  find  before.  Tony  even 
tried  his  hand  on  their  themes  him- 
self, this  time  in  good  earnest.  But 
a  tell-tale  fervour  would  break 
through  all  his  effusions.  Whether 
the  song  were  of  spring  birds  or 
withered  leaves,  of  a  rose  or  a 
canker,  this  was  the  same.  An  under- 
current of  passionate  vitality  made 
itself  felt,  even  when  he  was  most 
vehement — by  insisting  on  the 
triumphs  of  decay ;  and  he  could 
not  speak  of  cold  ashes  without  a 
fire  tnat  betrayed  the  unquench- 
able spark  beneath. 

The  change  was  real  and  wide, 
though.  The  gushing,  confiding, 
Utopian  temper  was  gone,  gone  for 
good.  As  go  it  must  in  l^ose  who 
will  rub  shoulders  with  the  world. 
Three  months  in  his  present 
frame  had  opened  his  eyes  to  much 
that  18.  Together  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  life  is  no  garden  of 
Eden,  came  that  readiness  to  realise 
the  evils,  which  is  such  an  utterly 
different  thing  from  mere  lip  belief 
in  their  existence.  We  knew  bv 
heart  already,  in  the  nurseir,  that 
the  world  is  corrupt  —but  our  mends 
and  ourselves  excepted,  of  course  ; 
we  were  the  salt.  To  see,  or  feel, 
or  suspect  corruption  there,  is  what 
staggers  the  strong,  and  fells  all 
but  the  strongest. 

For  Tony,  the  awakening  was  a 
crisis  that  left  him  for  the  time  like 
a  ship  without  a  helm.  It  might 
rest  with  Ichabod  whether  this 
bitterness  of  spirit  were  to  be  a 
passing  phase  or  a  lasting  mould 
that  should  harden  and  fix  beyond 
alteration  the  outlines  of  a  character 
to  come. 

So  passed  the  spring.  By  the 
end  of  it  Ichabod  said  to  himself 
that  he  was  sure  of  his  satellite. 
True,  Tony  had  signed  no  bond, 
no  contract,  bartering  himself  away 
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—and  probably  still  flattered  him- 
self that  his  soul  was  his  own. 
Whereas  Ichabod  wanted  it,  and 
had  determined  it  should  be  his, 
and  his  by  free  gift  from  the 
owner. 

"Tony,"  said  he,  as  they  were 
smoking  their  cigars  together  one 
heavy  June  evening,  "  what  do  you 
mean  to  do  with  yourself  this  year, 
during  the  Long  ?  " 

Tony  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"What  does  everybody  else  do? 
Conjugate  the  verb  *  to  be  bored,' 
I  suppose." 

"  Well,  where,  may  I  ask,  do  you 
propose  to  carry  on  that  amuse- 
ment this  summer  ?  " 

"  One  place  is  as  good  as  another 
for  that." 

"  Even  home  ?  "  asked  Ichabod, 
incredulously. 

Tony  shrank  a  little  at  the  word. 
A  strong  aversion  to  that  place 
of  sweetness  —  Home  —  was  one 
of  the  symptoms  of  his  present 
mood. 

"  I  told  you  before,  I  think,"  re- 
sumed Ichabod,  "  that  I  had  made 
my  plans  for  going  down  to  lecture 
in  the  southern  counties  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  during  the  vacation. 
Will  you  come  with  me  ?  Perhaps 
if  we  conjugate  that  verb  together 
we  may  find  it  rather  less  monoto- 
nous. 

Tony  caught  at  the  idea  with 
characteristic  impetuosity.  "  Yes ; 
let  me  go.  I'll  be  your  bottle- 
holder.  No,  that's  not  the  word. 
But  what  do  they  call  a  second  on 
a  platform?  Somebody  or  other 
you  must  have.  If  you  take  me 
I'll  promise  to  do  my  very  best  in 
that  modest  capacity." 

Ichabod  smiled.  "  Agreed," 
said  he,  "My  arrangements  are 
already  nearly  completed.  I  have 
chalked  out  my  route,  made  my 
selection  of  towns,  and,  as  you  say, 
I  only  want  a  second.  .  .  ." 

"  And  I  only  want  a  principal," 
interrupted  Tony,  laughing  care- 


lessly.    ''  So  there;    we  shall  suit 
like  mustard  and  cress." 

Anything  in  the  shape  of  dis- 
traction was  welcome  to  him  just 
then,  and  especially  when  it 
afforded  besides  a  most  plausible 
excuse  for  keeping  away  from 
his  family,  whom  he  loved,  but 
whose  affectionate  observation  he 
dreaded  just  then,  as  a  mad  dog 
shrinks  from  cold  water. 

The  scheme  and  its  details  were 
soon  settled.  Ichabod  had  written 
to  engage  the  various  lecture  rooms 
for  successive  dates  leaving  a  mar- 
gin for  encore  or  other  accidents. 

Early  one  morning  towards  the 
end  of  June  they  set  off.  Tony, 
for  the  first  time  since  many 
months,  seemed  in  positively  high 
spirits.  It  was  easy  for  Ichabod 
or  anyone  else  to  see,  however, 
that  they  were  of  a  spurious  kind, 
springing  entirely  from  a  nervous 
restlessness  that  must  vent  itself 
somehow.  Ichabod  could  have 
wished  it  would  do  so  in  any  other 
way  but  incessant  talk  and 
laughter.  He  bantered  him  about 
it  as  they  stood  waiting  for  the 
train  on  the  platform,  wondered  if 
he  would  ever  drop  those  boyish 
ways,  and  asked  if  he  thought  his 
present  deportment  was  exactly 
becoming  to  the  companion  of  a 
Professor  of  the  Nihilistic  School. 

"  I  must  laugh,"  said  Tony,  "  it 
strikes  me  as  so  whimsical  that 
you  and  I,  Ichabod,  a  couple  of 
philosophers  as  you  say,  should  be 
starting  off  in  this  random  way  to 
seek  our  fortunes  like  any  two 
knights  errant  or  strolling  players. 
I  count  upon  coming  in  for  som** 
sensational  adventures." 

"  Pray  speak  for  yourself,"  said 
Ichabod  with  a  shudder.  "  We 
have  to  thank  romances  for  the 
false  charm  and  associations  they 
have  given  to  that  word  "  ad- 
venture," which  ought  to  sug- 
gest nothing  but  what  it  really 
amounts    to.      It     should    stand 
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for  being  garotted,  or  swindled, 
or 

He  stopped  short  on  finding 
himself  taking  off  his  hat  to  a 
young  lady,  who,  accompanied  by 
an  elderly  gentleman,  her  father 
apparently,  had  just  arrived  on  the 
platform. 

"Who  is  that  beautiful  girl?" 
asked  Tony,  in  an  altered 
voice. 

"  Somebody  I  met  at  an  evening 
party  long  ago,'*  returned  Ichabod 
eareiessly.  "  Come."  The  train 
was  on  the  point  of  starting  when 
Tony  made  a  dash  for  the  carriage 
which  the  two  other  travellers  had 
just  entered.  Ichabod  restrained 
him  forcibly,  and  carried  him  off 
into  an  empty  compartment. 

Then  Tony  repeated  his  question 
with  eagerness  :  "  That  is  a  face  to 
dream  of.     What  is  her  name?" 

« lanthe  Lee." 

**  A  name  to  dream  of,  too,"  he 
replied ;  then,  relapsing  into  a  flip- 
pant manner  now  pretty  habitual 
with  him,  "it  reminds  one  of 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  all  that's 
wicked  and  dehghtful." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Ichabod  impa- 
tiently. "  Now  is  there  anything  in 
society  more  ridiculous  than  the 
influence  we  allow  to  such  an 
arbitrary  and  unmeaning  thing  as 
a  name?  That  one  should  be 
good  ae  a  start  in  life,  and  another 
a  disadvantage  for  its  possessor  to 
overcome,  is  as  senseless  as  it  is 
unfair.  Yet  I  know  of  instances 
where  a  name  has  most  materially 
affected  a  man's  career." 

"  Oh,  so  do  I,"  broke  in  Tony, 
"  I  know  a  bishop  who  told  me 
once  he  never  had  been  able  to  say 
the  Lord's  Prayer  with  perfect 
comfort  because  he  could  not  for- 
give his  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers their  trespass  against  him 
in  naming  him  Samuel.  Still,  as 
one  must  have  a  name  before  one 
is  old  enough  to  choose,  and,  as 
tastes  differ,  a  fellow  must  take 


his  chance  in  the  lottery,  and  make 
the  best  of  it." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Ichabod.  "  It 
would  be  easy  to  substitute  for 
names  that,  by  their  sonority  or 
harshness  or  associations,  pre- 
possess or  prejudice  us  against 
the  bearer,  certain  combinations  of 
numerals  and  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet— signs  that  have  no  associa- 
tions, pleasant  or  unpleasant,  con- 
nected with  them." 

"  What,  on  the  same  principle  as 
they  distinguish  the  streets  of  New 
York  ?  "  asked  Tony.  "  I  stick  to 
it,  however,  that  such  a  name  as 
lanthe  would  be  a  sad  loss  to  your 
new  vocabulary." 

Ichabod  assured  him  that  it  was 
merely  the  proportion  of  vowels  to 
consonants  that  pleasingly  tickled 
his  ear.  The  dispute  seemed  to 
beguile  the  way  to  Newbeni- 
on  -  Stour,  their  first  halting 
place. 

As  they  alighted,  Tony  cast  a 
sharp  look  round,  hoping,  as 
he  openly  confessed  to  Ichabo<l, 
that  the  young  lady  with  tht* 
fortunate  name  would  alight  also, 
as  she  was  bound  in  all  romance  to 
do,  and  prove  the  first  page  of  an 
adventure.  But  no,  the  train 
rolled  on,  leaving  the  two  friends 
alone  on  the  platform. 

They  had  arrived  in  the  middle 
of  a  violent  thunderstorm.  How- 
ever, no  sooner  had  they  taken 
their  rooms  in  the  Meur  de  Lis, 
the  nearest  inn,  than  Ichabod,  in 
spite  of  the  downpour,  determined 
to  go  off  to  see  the  hall  in  which 
he  was  that  night  to  lecture.  Tony 
made  no  objection.  He  liked  to 
be  on  the  move.  Luckily  the  High 
Street  was  not  far  off.  As  thev 
approached  the  Booms  they  saw  a 
lai^e  crowd  already  assembled  at 
the  doors.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  regardless  of  the  torrents 
from  above  and  the  mud  undor 
foot,  stood  there  huddled  under 
soaked    and    dripping   umbrellas. 
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bearing  all  with  fortitude  and  good 
humour. 

"  Hullo,  here's  an  audience  wait- 
ing for  vou  already,"  said  Tony, 
surprised.  "  Ichabod,  I  congratu- 
late you ;  your  fame  seems  to  have 
preceded  you  to  Newbem-on- 
Stour." 

"  It's  not  four  o'clock  yet — and 
the  lecture  was  to  begin  at  seven. 
What  an  impatient  set.  It  looks 
to  me  almost  as  if  the  country 
towns  were  beginning  to  wake  up 
and  wanted  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times." 

The  doors  were  opened  at  this 
moment,  and  the  crowd  made  with 
one  rush  for  the  Hall.  Ichabod 
and  Tony  followed  leisurely  behind. 
An  official  in  the  passage  asked  for 
their  tickets ;  Ichabbd  tendered  his 
eard.     The  man  stared  at  him. 

''  I  am  the  lecturer,"  said  Icha- 
bod, surprised. 

"  Lecture ! — Oh,  but  that  comes 
later ;  seven  o'clock,  I  think.  Tou 
can't  get  into  the  room  while  the 
concert's  going  on." 

*'  Concert !  What  concert  ?" 

"  Look,  look !"  said  Tony,  point- 
ing to  a  placard  printed,  alas,  with 
letters  four  times  the  size  of  those 
on  the  posters  announcing  the 
lecture.  *'  Don't  you  see  ?  Signer 
Bartolomeo's  violin  recital, — ^the 
famous  player,  you  know,  of  course. 
What  a  lucky  thing;  it  has  been 
the  wish  of  my  life  to  hear  that 
man,  and  I  never  had  the  chance 
till  now.    Do  let  us  go  in." 

Carried  along  by  the  pushing 
crowd  and  Tony's  impetuosity, 
Ichabod  yielded  with  a  shrug,  put 
down  his  fee,  and  passed  into  the 
Hall.  In  five  minutes  more  the 
room  was  crammed. 

'*  All  this  for  one  man,  and  he  a 
fiddler,"  was  Ichabod's  comment 
as  they  took  their  places.  There 
was  clearly  work  for  positivism  to 
do  in  Newbem-on-Stour. 

Signer  Bartolomeo  was  a 
stranger  there,  though  by    name 


well  known  all  over  musical 
Europe.  When  first  he  appeared 
on  the  platform  the  applause  was 
guarded;  the  Newbernians  plumed 
Uiemselves  on  their  musical  taste, 
and  would  take  no  performer  on 
trust,  though  he  came  with  testi- 
monials from  St.  Cecilia  herself. 
They  liked  of  all  things  to  be  able 
to  say,  "  The  celebrated  So-and-So 
came  down  from  London,  but  we 
didn't  think  much  of  him  here.'' 

Bartolomeo  was  a  small  man — a 
mere  apology  for  a  figure  joined  to 
the  most  significant  face  imagin- 
able. It  was  pre-eminently  the 
musician's  face.  Two  dreamv, 
abstracted,  sunken  eyes  lit  up  a 
pallid  complexion,  heightened  by 
contrast  with  his  lank  hair,  coal- 
black  still,  though  his  youth  was 
pa«t,  and  wire-drawn  features,  not 
without  the  necessary  dash  of  the 
type  of  the  "  chosen  race." 
"  A  strange  picture.  The  power 
and  charm  of  the  countenance  lay 
in  a  deep-seated  expression  of 
composure,  rare,  and  that  bids  fair 
soon  to  become  extinct  in  this  age 
of  unrest,  but  which  it  is  the 
special  privilege  of  great  artists  to 
retain.  It  has  its  source  in  such 
an  absolute  consciousness  of 
superior  powers,  as  both  frees  the 
spirit  from  slavery  to  the  opinions 
of  individuals,  and  raises  it  above 
false  conceit. 

From  the  first  few  moments  after 
he  lifted  his  bow,  Bartolomeo's 
triumph  was  inevitable.  Newbem- 
on-Stour  must  this  time  submit  to 
echo  the  London  verdict. 

With  all  his  execution,  which  was 
prodigious,  Bartolomeo  never  split 
on  the  rock  that  it  offers,  nor 
seemed  to  forget  for  a  single  bar 
that  his  instrument,  with  all  its 
resources,  was  but  of  worth  as  a 
means  of  expression  of  the  soul. 
He  was  an  unequal  perfoimer,  pay- 
ing thus  the  penalty  of  his  peculiar 
highly  strung  nervous  tempera- 
ment, which,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
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itself  empowered  him  in  his  highest 
flights  to  surpass  aJl  his  rivals. 

Tony  was  listening  with  that 
rare  pleasure  which  can  never  be- 
come common,  which  the  spectacle 
of  genius  gives — genius  that  holds 
the  key  of  a  new  world,  and  unlocks 
it  to  show  to  some  of  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  promised  land. 

"  Catgut  and  varnish,  oh,  the 
mighty  powers ! "  muttered  Ichabod, 
with  ineffable  contempt,  in  his  com- 
panion's ear,  as  he  looked  round 
and  watched  the  sea  of  heads, 
kempt  and  unkempt,  young  and 
old,  male  and  female,  all  alike 
intent  on  the  violinist's  chords. 

It  was  certainly  a  puzzle  for 
those  who  assert—either  to  boast 
or  complain  of  it — ^that  material 
well  being  is  all  in  all,  to  explain 
away  how  so  much  discomfort 
nowadays,  heat,  crush,  and  fatigue, 
should  be  so  cheerfully  borne  by  so 
matter-of-fact  a  crowd,  borne  as  if 
scarcely  felt  for  the  sake  of  a 
chaconne  and  a  few  fantasias. 

Ichabod  rejoiced  when  the  spec- 
tacle was  over  and  the  crowd, 
become  commonplace  again  to 
them,  went  their  ways. 

"There's  an  end  to  Signer 
Bartolomeo's  reign,"  he  said  with 
relief  as  they  got  into  the  street. 
*'  Take  away  his  fiddle,  and  what 
remains  ?    A  dull  nonentity." 

"Oh,  impossible,"  replied  Tony 
vehemently ;  "  there  is  genius  in  his 
face.  I  d!are  say  it  could  never 
have  come  out  except  in  music,  for 
those  intensely  impressionable  and 
sensitive  men  are  always  so  self- 
conscious  and  so  shy  that  they 
won't  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
thoughts  and  ideas  in  plain  words. 
There  is  just  one  way  in  which  they 
can  express  themselves — ^indirectly 
and  fully,  too  —  that  is  ^  music. 
They  will  speak  out  through  a  song 
or  an  instrument,  and  then,  and 
only  then,  it  seems  they  do  them- 
selves full  justice." 

"Upon  my   word,  Tony,"   said 


Ichabod,  surprised,  "  you  express 
yourself  uncommonly  well  and 
fluently.  I  begin  to  have  hopes 
that  my  second  may,  before  long, 
do  credit  to  his  principal.  But, 
unluckily  for  your  argument,  all 
musical  enthusiasm  is,  strictly 
speaking,  an  absurdity.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  absolute  harmony 
or  discord.  It  is  all  a  mere  ^hion, 
different  in  different  times  and 
places.  You  adore  Beethoven  and 
Mozart.  The  South  Sea  Islandei-s 
you  will  find  prefer  the  tom-tom. 
So  the  Highlander's  bagpipe  and 
the  best-trained  orchestra  are  on  a 
par.  It  is  we  who  create  the  dif- 
ference." 

The  Fleur  de  lis  stood  almost 
out  of  the  town;  a  quiet,  old- 
fashioned  little  inn,  well  known  to 
shrewd  visitors  at  Newbem-on- 
Stour.  But  the  two  travellers  had 
the  coffee-room  to  themselves  that 
evening,  and  presently  the  land- 
lord, a  stout,  pompous  -  looking 
Anglo-Saxon,  came  in  to  see  that 
they  were  comfortable.  Tony, 
whose  light,  easy-goin^  manner 
was  exactly  the  same  to  men  of  all 
ranks,  and  like  a  cap  that  fits  every- 
body, pleased  all  equally  well, 
soon  made  him  talk.  Unluckily 
for  Ichabod,  the  conversation  had 
been  started  on  the  subject  of  Bar- 
tolomeo,  who  also,  it  appeared,  was 
staying  at  the  Fleur  de  Lis.  Of 
him  mine  host  was  telling  all  the 
most  marvellous  stories,  all  in  the 
most  matter-of-fact  manner.  How 
his  talent  had  showed  itself  in  his 
infancy,  and  been  carefully  fostered 
by  his  father,  who,  however,  kept 
his  prodigy  out  of  sight  till  the  age 
of  seventeen,  when  he  brought  him 
out  with  such  a  blaze,  that  two 
eminent  violinists  went  and  com- 
mitted suicide  directly.  How,  later 
in  his  career,  a  foreign  lady  fell  in 
love  with  him,  and  would  have 
married  him,  but  Bartolomeo, 
finding  he  would  have  then  to  for- 
sake his  artistic  life,  forsook  the 
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ladj  instead,  and  was  much  perse- 
cuted by  certain  high  personages 
in  consequence,  till  he  was  forced 
at  liist  to  fly  the  country.  How 
the  most  fabulous  sums  had  passed 
through  his  hands,  and  gone  no  one 
knew  whither,  for  he  lived  quietly 
and  frugally. 

"  I  knew  his  could  not  have  been 
a  commonplace  life,"  said  Tony, 
triumphantly,  and  asked  if  the 
landlord  himself  had  been  to  the 
concert.  Not  he.  For  his  part 
he  had  no  patience  with  music. 
He  supposed  it  must  have  some 
use,  or  it  wouldn't  go  on ;  but  what 
that  was,  he  had  never  been  able 
to  discover, — unless  it  were  to  keep 
women  and  children  quiet. 

Here  Ichabod  stepped  in.  "  Ou 
diahle  la  jphilasophie  va  felle  ae 
nicher  ?  "  thought  he,  and  began  to 
catechise  him  about  the  intellectual 
status  of  the  town  he  proposed  to 
edify  —  its  educational,  scientific, 
and  literary  institutions,  receiving 
in  return  clear  and  sensible  an- 
swers. 

"  But  now,  as  to  the  general  pro- 
duct of  all  these,"  he  asked,  in 
conclusion.  "  On  what  does  your 
city  of  Newbem-on-Stour  to-day 
rest  its  chief  claim  to  distinction  ?  " 

"Bacon,  sir,"  replied  the  host, 
solemnly,  "  which  it  sends  to  all 
parts  of  the  country." 

"  Intellectual  products,"  cor- 
rected Ichabod,  forcing  a  smile, 
while  Tony  was  exploding  with 
laughter  behind  him.  "  ^y,  re- 
markable men  of  discovery  and  re- 
search." 

The  landlord  reflected,  but 
seemed  at  fault.  He  believed, 
however,  he  said,  that  Newborn  had 
produced  a  law  lord,  two  bishops, 
and  a  Eoyal  Academician,  all  in 
one  generation,  and  with  that  he 
personally  seemed  quite  content. 
Ichabod  thought  it  was  as  well 
on  the  whole  that  he  had  selected 
the  most  elementary  of  his  lectures 
for    delivering    that    night.    His 


"  Moral  Mechanics  "  were,  perhaps, 
a  trifle  too  far  ahead  of  Newbem- 
on-Stour  even  to  astonish  its 
natives,  to  any  purpose. 

The  storm  nad  passed  off.  Icha- 
bod and  Tony  foimd  a  fair  sprink- 
ling of  people  in  the  hall.  "  Free 
admission,"  observed  Ichabod, 
"  always  secures  a  certain  attend- 
ance, even  at  a  lecture — first,  from 
hobbledehoys  of  the  middle  classes, 
who  welcome  any  excuse  for  spend- 
ing an  evening  away  from  home, 
when  it  costs  nothing;  and, 
secondly,  from  those  spinsters  of 
limited  incomes  who  haunt  meet- 
ings, conversaziones,  recitals,  and 
such  mild  and  cheap  amusemente." 

The  lecture,  whicn  was  about  as 
discreet  as  a  bomb,  and  which  the 
half-developed  minds  of  the  audi- 
ence were  about  as  capable  of  assi- 
milating to  their  good  as  a  child 
might  be  a  bottle  of  brandy,  was 
listened  to  with  attention  and  ad- 
miration, both  quite  as  deep  and 
sincere  as  Caliban's  respect  for 
Trinculo. 

Ichabod,  whose  contempt  for 
people  who  could  not  understand 
him  was  so  prof  oimd  that  he  never 
cared  even  to  count  how  nmny  such 
souls  the  Juggernaut  car  of  his 
eloquence  might  squash  on  its  way, 
had  singled  out  &om  the  crowd 
a  face  he  seemed  to  recognise — an 
educated  face,  and  the  only  one 
there,  he  thought.  So  (U  this  gen- 
tleman he  chose  to  speak  the  whole 
of  his  lecture,  ignoring  the  "  resi- 
due," as  sheer  intellectual  canaille. 

Not  till  the  conclusion  could  he 
put  a  name  to  the  face  so  familiar. 
Then  he  remembered  his  old  tutor 
at  school,  who  now  held,  as  he  had 
heard,  a  living  in  this  town,  and 
who  was  pretty  well  known  in  the 
literary  world  as  a  clever,  rather 
eclectic  writer,  and  singularly 
liberal-minded  for  a  man  of  his 
class. 

The  lecture  over,  the  clergyman 
remained  in  the  hall,  and  Ichabod, 
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peroeiying  he,  too,  was  remem- 
bered, went  up  to  speak  to 
him. 

''How  is  this?"  said  Ichabod, 
jestingly,  as  they  shook  hands. 
"  Our  positions  are  reversed  to- 
night, and  I  find  myself  lecturing 
you." 

"  I  foresaw  that  they  would  be, 
long  ago,"  he  replied,  "  and,  in- 
deed, perhaps,  things  were  not  so 
different,  when  you  were  my  pupil, 
as  they  seemed." 

**  You  are  right,"  said  Ichabod, 
drily,  "  the  gap  between  us  was  the 
same  then  as  now." 

"  But  I  see  you  have  advanced 
since  then,  Mr.  Ichabod,"  he  re- 
plied, ironically,  still  with  the  half- 
pitying  look  his  pupil  remembered 
of  old. 

"I  should  hope  so,"  returned 
Ichabod,  in  the  same  tone.  "  Boys' 
minds  are  forced  to  swallow  so 
much  which,  when  men,  they  are 
happily  free  to  reject." 

"  You  have  carried  on  the  rejec- 
tion process  so  far  that  your  mind 
must  now  be  a  curious  study — 
empty,  swept  and  garnished." 

"Certainly,"  retorted  Ichabod, 
"  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  suc- 
ceed in  squaring  belief  in  Darwin 
and  Huxley  witii  the  doctrines  of 
the  Athanasian  creed ;  and  whose 
minds  to  me,  I  confess,  present  a 
very  curious  study  indeed — all  the 
most  opposite  and  contradictory 
opinions  there  dwelling  together  in 
unity." 

Tne  clergyman  coloured  slightly 
at  the  taunt.  "I  could  scarcely 
flatter  myself,"  he  replied,  mildly, 
"  that  anything  I  might  say  would 
have  more  effect  on  my  ex-scholar 
now  than  fifteen  years  ago.  In- 
fluence, to  move  you,  must  come 
from  some  other  quarter.  But," 
and  his  eye  rested  on  Tony  with 
the  solicitude  natural  to  a  man 
who  has  long  made  young  people 
his  study  and  care,  "  Who  is  that 
young  fellow  you  have  with  you  ?  " 


"  Sebright  his  name  is ;  a  friend 
of  mine." 

"  Your  scholar,  eh  ?" 

Ichabod  bowed  assent.  The 
clergyman  was  still  looking  at  the 
boy,  whose  striking  appearance 
seldom  foiled  to  inspire  quick  in- 
terest— "  You  mean  to  form  him,  I 
suppose,  upon  your  principles." 

"  I  mean  to  try,"  said  Ichabod. 

"And  you  expect  to  succeed, — 
better  than  I  and  my  principles 
succeeded  with  you  ?  " 

"  Truth,"  said  Ichabod,  frigidly, 
"  is  generally  supposed  to  be  more 
efficient  than  fiction." 

"  Thank  you  for  reminding  me," 
returned  his  preceptor,  with  another 
look  at  Tony.  "  So  do  your  worst, 
Mr.  Ichabod,"  he  added  with  a  sad 
smile.  "  Certainly  truth  wins  the 
day — but  sometimes  across  the 
dead  bodies  and  souls  of  those  who 
go  astray  in  their  search." 

They  parted.  Satisfied  at  having 
got  the  best  of  this  little  unpre- 
meditated passage  of  arms, 
Ichabod  joined  Tony  and  returned 
to  the  inn.  Tony's  first  question 
was  after  Bartolomeo.  He  had 
come  in  early,  ordered  a  meagre 
supper  and  shut  himself  up  in  his 
room,  said  the  landlord,  who  had 
clearly  but  a  low  opinion  of  the 
great  tone-poet,  as  a  lodger;  and 
he  went  on  talking  in  a  rather 
rambling  maimer  about  the  use- 
lessness  of  art  in  general  and  the  ex- 
travagant rate  at  which  it  was  paid. 

Personally,  he  disapproved  of  its 
cidture  altogether, — of  everything 
in  fact  that  was  not  useful.  Such 
phrases  were  better  than  music  in 
Ichabod's  ears,  and  he  soon  dis- 
covered that  his  host  was  at  one 
with  him  on  many  points.  "  Here," 
he  meditated,  "  I  have  turned  up 
a  man  and  a  brother  positivist. 
What  does  it  matter  where  he  is 
in  the  social  scale,  or  how  old  a 
coat  he  wears  ?  There  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  freemasonry  between  all 
utilitarians." 
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So  when  presently  mine  host 
asked  if  the  gentlemen  would  like 
to  go  and  smoke  in  his  garden, 
Ichabod  pressed  him  to  join  them. 
He  consented,  confessing  he  was 
always  glad  of  an  excuse  for  doing 
the  honours  of  his  little  domain,  of 
which  he  was  very  proud. 

"What  do  they  mostly  grow 
down  here  ?  "  asked  Ichabod.  "  Is 
it  a  good  potato  soil  ?  " 

"  Potatoes  ?  "  he  repeated  in- 
differently, "  Ah,  yes,  I've  a  piece 
of  ground  behind  the  yard  where 
the  pigs  are  kept,  where  I  do  grow 
a  little  stock.  But  Lord,  I've 
better  than  that  to  show  you ! " 

From  a  door  at  the  back  of  the 
inn,  he  led  them  out  through  a 
light  shrubbery  that  screened  off 
the  garden. 

"  Now  I've  neither  wife  nor  child, 
gentlemen,"  quoth  the  host  with 
solemnity ;  "  but  when  so  be  that 
the  neighbours  pity  me  for  it,  till  I 
almost  set  to  pity  myself,  I've  got 
but  to  walk  in  here  to  feel  how  I  am 
twice  as  well  off  as  they,  and  that  I 
woiddn't  change,  not  with  one  of 
them.  Every  square  foot  of  this 
garden  has  been  worked  out  with 
my  own  hands ;  and  the  gentle- 
folks from  miles  round  come  and 
ask  me  to  let  them  see  it,  that  they 
may  take  a  lesson  for  their  own." 

Ichabod  began  to  suspect  the 
truth.  So  much  for  his  utilitarian 
innkeeper — he  was  a  fanatic  like 
everybody  else — a  fanatic  in  horti- 
culture !  The  solitary  man  found 
an  outlet  for  his  tender  affections 
in  his  garden.  He  spared  neither 
trouble  nor  money  for  his  caprice, 
and  found  an  ample  reward  in  the 
pleasure  of  success. 

The  garden  was  a  long  piece  of 
ground,  and  inclosed  by  a  brick 
wall  high  enough  to  shut  out 
the  surrounding  fields,  overgrown 
with  ferns,  moss,  lichen,  and 
creepers.  The  space  within  was 
a  veritable  fairy  grove  of  flower- 
ing   plants,    jessamine,    clematis, 


and  jpassion  -  flowers.  The  air 
was  lull  of  the  fragrance  of 
mignonette,  sweet  peas,  pinks,  and 
honeysuckles.  At  the  farthest 
point  from  the  house  stood  an  old 
stone  bench,  and  behind  rose  the 
jet  of  a  quaint  little  fountain. 
The  trio  seated  themselves  there  to 
smoke.  The  moon  was  as  bright 
as  day,  and  lit  up  the  bower  of 
bloom  before  them.  Suddenly 
Ichabod  broke  the  silence. 

"Have  you  ever  calculated  the 
quantity  of  vegetables  it  would  be 
possible  to  grow  on  this  piece  of 
ground  ?  Take  potatoes,  the  crop 
that  yields  the  maximum  amount 
of  human  food,  do  you  know  how 
many  families  the  produce  of  this 
allotment  would  support  ?" 

"No,  nor  care  to,"  the  owner 
replied  shortly,  puffing  at  his  pipe  ; 
"  let  other  folks  grow  what  they 
please.     So  may  I,  I  suppose." 

"I  don't  dispute  your  liberty," 
said  Ichabod,  smoothly,  "I  only 
wonder  at  your  choice,  considering 
what  you  said  just  now  about  your 
preference  for  useful  things.  Vege- 
tables yield  an  amount  of  nutrition 
the  nation  could  not  do  without; 
but  the  world  might  go  on  well 
enough  without  flowers." 

"  Go  on  eating,  drinking,  and 
dozing,  I  daresay,"  returned  the 
gardener.  "  So  do  my  pigs.  I 
woiddn't  give  a  rotten  bulb  for  a 
world  without  flowers.  Why  the 
first  man  that  ever  was,  was  placed 
in  a  garden.  But  perhaps  you'll 
go  for  to  say  there  was  no  flowers 
in  Eden, — all  vegetables,  sir  ?" 

"  I'll  not  dispute  with  you  about 
Eden  and  Adam,  my  friend,"  re- 
turned Ichabod,  amused,  "better 
keep  to  England.  This  weakness 
for  flowers  is  a  national  folly,  not 
to  say  vice  ;  and  in  these  days,  of 
all  others,  it  has  become  a  positive 
epidemic  both  among  the  upper  and 
lower  classes." 

"  They  are  a  force  in  the  world 
like  other    things,    surely,"    said 
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Tony, "  Gk>ethe  talks  of  the  different 
feelings  excited  in  ns  by  different 
flowers." 

"  Morbid  fancy,"  returned  Icha- 
bod, quietly ;  "  their  office  is  simply 
to  absorb  the  poisonous  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  that  an  artichoke  will 
do  as  well  as  a  Gloire  de  Dijon." 

"  I  don't  know  where  you're 
driying  to,  gentlemen,^'  remarked 
the  host,  ''but  if  they  ain't  the 
sweetest,  prettiest,  purest  things 
alive,  may  I  never  see  my  musk 
roses  in  bloom  again." 

"  They  have  that  character," 
said  Ichabod,  "but  like  other 
things,  if  anybody  were  to  inquire 
into  their  right  to  it,  they  woidd 
lose  it  quickly  enough.  Tou  spend 
your  labour  and  your  capital,  and 
plenty  of  both,  and  for  wluit  ?  The 
uselessness  of  flowers  is  too  obvious 
to  need  comment — ^but  those  who 
prate  of  them  as  the  sweet,  pure, 
and  beneficent  gifts  of  Nature 
should  recollect  that  the  deadly 
nightshade  grows  side  by  side  with 
the  primrose  and  anemone,  the 
henbane  and  monkshood  in  the 
same  copse  with  the  honeysuckle. 
Of  the  gorgeous  tropical  flora,  many 
are  even  dAngerous  to  touch.  And 
it  is  from  the  "  pure  and  sweet " 
petals    of    these    that    the    most 

C*  sonous  juices  are  distilled.  For 
mless  species  the  only  rational 
feeling  would  be  indifference. 
There  was  some  sense,  though,  in 
the  lotus  worship  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  plant  was  invaluable  in  their 
kitchens,  and  for  other  useful  pur- 
poses. But  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  tulip-worship  of  the  Dutch,  or 
of  the  rose-worship  of  a  matter-of- 
fact  Englishman  like  yourself  ? 
Nay  —  put  flowers  with  Signer 
Bartolomeo's  fiddle  sticks  and 
strings." 


"Amen,"  sighed  Tony  in- 
audibly — as  no  answer  came  from 
mine  host,  who,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  was  not  listening.  Smoking 
furiously,  he  feasted  his  eyes  upon 
his  private  paradise,  dwelling  on 
each  of  his  pet  plants  in  turn  with 
a  look  of  parent  solicitude  almost 
pathetic.  Tony  for  the  moment  let 
himself  fall  a  slave  to  the  senses 
of  sight  and  smell. 

The  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  the 
moonlight,  the  monotonous  plash 
of  the  fountain  had  taken  him  off 
into  some  distant  dreamland,  some 
garden,  late  of  the  Hesperides,  now 
rather  of  Persephone,  and  where 
he  was  trying  to  grow  poppies  and 
asphodels  in  the  dark  instead  of 
roses  and  golden  apples  in  the 
simshine.  But  it  was  dreamland 
still,  with  dreamland's  privilege  of 
preternatural  beauty. 

Suddenly,  through  the  open 
lattice  of  one  of  the  upper 
windows  of  the  inn,  there  broke 
the  sounds  of  a  violin.  Barto- 
lomeo  playing  an  impromptu  to 
himself.  The  mellow  tones,  soft- 
ened by  distance,  floated  idly 
through  the  warm  evening  air  to 
the  listeners  in  the  garden.  The 
strange  sweetness  of  the  melody, 
the  power  and  passion  of  the 
player,  mingling  with  the  fairy 
scene,  overcame  the  stolid  host 
himself.  He  took  his  pipe  out  of 
his  mouth  and  held  his  breath  to 
listen. 

Onlv  Ichabod  remained  un- 
moved. He  had  picked  up  a 
flower  and  was  pulling  it  to  pieces 
mechanically,  and  Tony  heard  him 
repeating  to  himself — 

Each  mom  a  thonaand  roses  brings,  you 
say; 

Yes  ;  bat  where  Utss  the  rose  of  yester- 
day P 


(To  h€  eonUnued,) 
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POLAR  OPPOSITES  IN  FICTION. 


In  the  September  number  of  the 
North  American  Review  is  on  article 
entitled  "  The  Genius  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne/'  which  possesses  a 
peculiar  interest  for  all  admirers  of 
that  genius,  being  written  by  one 
who  dwells  content  in  the  opposite 
pole  of  mind.  It  requires  some 
•effort,  at  first,  to  convince  oneself 
that  there  is  before  one  an  elabo- 
rate critique  upon  Hawthorne 
written  by  so  unlikely  a  person  as 
Anthony  TroUope.  But  the  result 
of  this  strange  combination  is  par- 
ticularly instructive.  TroUope  has 
made  a  noteworthy  attempt  to  un- 
derstand and  admire  Hawthorne, 
and  in  so  doing  has  afforded  a 
eharming  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  between  the  realist  and  the 
idealist  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed, 
which  the  former  can  no  wise  cross 
unless  he  learn  to  fly. 

Mr.  TroUope  is  very  anxious  to 
make  us  clearly  understand,  at 
starting,  that  he  and  Hawthorne 
were  great  admirers  each  of  the 
other.  Mr.  TroUope  appredates 
the  "  Marble  Faun  "  because,  or  in 
spite,  of  its  being  so  unlike  any- 
thing which  he  could  himself  have 
produced;  whUe  he  acquaints  us 
also  with  Hawthorne's  feeUngs 
towards  himself,  which  are  thus 
expressed  in  his  own  words,  in  a 
quotation  from  a  letter  to  a 
friend : — 

"  It  is  odd  enough  that  my  own 
individual  taste  is  for  quite  another 
class  of  novels  than  those  which 
I  myself  am  able  to  write.  If  I 
were  to  meet  with  such  books  as 
these  by  another  writer,  I  don't 


beUeve  I  should  be  able  to  get 
through  them.  Have  you  ever  read 
the  novels  of  Anthony  TroUope? 
They  precisely  suit  my  taste ;  solid 
and  substantial,  written  on  strength 
of  beef  and  through  the  inspiration 
of  ale,  and  just  as  real  as  if  some 
giant  had  hewn  a  great  lump  out 
of  the  earth,  and  put  it  under  a 
glass  case,  with  all  its  inhabitants 
going  about  their  daily  business 
and  not  suspecting  that  they  were 
made  a  show  of."  Mr.  TroUope 
seems  inclined  to  accept  this  as 
a  kind  of  praise  given  by  one  artist 
to  another  of  a  different  order. 
Truth  to  teU,  we  see  Uttle  but  the 
amused  interest  and  humorous  re- 
gard of  an  ideal  artist  for  a  worker 
in  earthen  pots.  Mr.  TroUope  does 
not  seem  to  suspect  that  his  work 
may  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  intense  imagination  of  Haw- 
thorne, as  the  veriest  trash  to  the 
tired  thinker,  to  whom  it  some- 
times affords  the  reUef  of  cessation 
of  thought.  What  is  a  work  of  art  ? 
Is  it  soUd  and  substantial,  as  if 
some  giant  had  hewn  a  great  lump 
out  of  the  earth  P  The  author  of 
The  Oay  Science,  apropos  of  this 
question  of  reaUsm  or  idealism, 
says:  ''It  may  appear  absurd  to 
speak  of  the  unknown  as  the 
domain  of  art,  and  to  describe  the 
artist  as  communicating  to  the 
world,  through  his  works,  a  secret 
that  he  and  it  wiU  never  unravel ; 
yet  there  is  a  common  phrase 
which,  if  we  consider  it  well, 
may  help  to  render  this  paradox 
less  difficult  of  beUef.  Montes- 
quieu has  a  profound  sentence  at 
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which  I  have  often  wondered :  *  Si 
noire  dme  n^avaii  point  ete  unie  au 
corps,  elle  aurait  connu ;  mais  ily  a 
apparence  qu'eUe  awraii  aime  ce 
qu*eUe  aurait  connu :  a  preeent  nous 
n'aimons  presqus  que  ce  que  nous  ne 
connaissons  pas,'  I  have  often 
wondered  by  what  prooess  of 
thought  a  man  of  the  last  century 
arrived  at  such  a  conclusion.  It 
scarcely  fits  into  the  thinking  of 
his  time ;  and  I  imagine  he  must 
have  worked  it  out  of  the  phrase — 
je  ne  sais  quoi.  It  was  in  the  last 
century  a  commonplace  of  French 
criticism  and  conversation  that 
what  is  most  lovely,  most  attrac- 
tive, in  man,  in  nature,  in  art,  is  a 
certain  je  ne  sais  quoi.  And  adopt- 
ing this  phrase,  it  will  not  be 
much  of  a  paradox  to  assert  that, 
while  the  object  of  science  is  to 
know  and  to  make  known,  the 
object  of  art  is  to  appropriate  and 
to  communicate  the  nameless  grace, 
the  ineffable  secret,  of  the  know- 
not-what." 

This  admirably  illustrates  the 
differences  between  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  and  his  critic.  The 
actual  marble  of  the  statue,  the 
touchable  canvas  and  paint  of  the 
picture,  the  piece  of  reality  which 
IS  used  as  scaffolding  for  the 
artist's  work,  this  Mr.  Trollope 
can  appreciate,  and  does  appreciate 
heartily :  the  Turneresque  atmo- 
sphere which  Hawthorne  could 
fling  about  his  characters,  is  to  him 
but  a  "  preserved  extract  of  moon- 
shine and  mist.'*  Just  that  part 
which,  instead  of  being  built  out  of 
beef  and  ale,  is  produced  from 
strength  of  spirit  and  inspiration 
of  soul,  misses  his  apprehension. 
In  speaking  of  the  "  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables,"  Mr.  Trollope 
says,  '*  The  personage  we  like  best 
in  the  book  is  certainly  Miss 
Hephzibah  Pyncheon  ....  Driven 
by  poverty,  she  keeps  a  shop  .  .  . 
She  is  a  lady  by  birth,  and  cannot 
keep  her  cent-shop  without  some 


feeling  of  degradation.  .  .  .  Her 
timidity,  her  affection,  her  true 
incapacity  for  everything — cent- 
shop  keeping  included — are  won- 
derfully drawn.  .  .  .  The  reader 
sees  all  round  her,  and  is  sure  that 
she  is  alive — although  she  is  so 
incapable." 

If  Mr.  Trollope  is  so  fond  of 
seeinff  all  round  things,  perhaps  he 
would  have    quarrelled  with    the 
Lake  of  Avemus,  because  he  could 
noli  see  to  the  bottom  of  it.     It 
must  be  on  some  such  principle  as 
this,  that  he  objects  to  that  extra- 
ordinary study  of  an  ill-balanced 
mind,  full  of  great  possibilities  and 
helpless  weaknesses,  which  Haw- 
thorne presents  to  us  in  Hephzi- 
bah's  brotJber  Clifford.    Had  Mr. 
Trollope  met  Clifford  in  real  life,  he 
would  probablv  have  ignored  him 
as      a     pitiable      but     harmless 
lunatic.    And  so  he  is,  with  one 
side  of  him,  and  this  side  Haw- 
thorne conscientiously  paints ;   but 
he  also  catches  the  obscured  bril- 
liance of  the  unbalanced  spirit,  and 
gives  it  to  us  in  just  those  gleams 
and  evanishing  flashes  which  are  so 
natural.    Mr.  Trollope  says  Clif- 
ford "  is  not  so  good  as  his  sister, 
being  less  intelligible."    Does  Mr. 
Trollope    really  never  meet  with 
people  who  are  not  intelligible,  and 
li  he  attempted  to  reproduce  them, 
who  must  needs  be  described  as 
unintelligible,  or  not  at  all  ?    It  is 
just  in  the  fact  that  Hawthorne 
has  not  attempted  to  make  Clifford 
intelligible  that  he  has  shown  him- 
self a  true  artist. 

Mr.  Trollope  has  one  great  ad- 
vantage over  many  of  his  brother 
authors  ;  he  deals  in  the  respecta- 
bilities of  life.  Church  dignitaries 
and  commonplace  housewives 
adorn  his  pages.  These  people  are 
as  intelligible  as  poor  Hephzibah. 
But  a  crazed  soul  like  Clifford 
Pyncheon,  who,  though  a  grown 
man,  can  find  strange  childlike  joy 
in  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  cowers 
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in  childisli  fear  before  the  superior 
cunning  of  his  stem  kinsman — 
such  a  soul  be  wots  not  of.  Yet 
even  bis  favourite,  poor  rusty 
Hepbzibab,  tbougb  sbe  bad  to 
guard  ber  brotber  like  a  baby, 
recognised  dimlj  tbat  bis  mind 
reacbed  into  regions  to  wbicb  sbe 
could  not  raise  ber  own. 

"  Tbe  Scarlet  Letter  "  meets  mucb 
more  fully  witb  our  critic's  admira- 
tion. He  appreciates  witb  keen- 
ness tbe  vivid  pictures  of  ''  diseased 
buman  nature."  Tbe  pbrase  seems 
ratber  a  severe  one  to  apply  to 
some  of  tbe  cbaracters  in  tbe  book. 
Of  tbe  old  maa  it  is  an  apt  enougb 
description  ;  but  tbe  lovers,  wbose 
sin  pursues  tbem  tbrougbout  tbe 
story,  seem  to  us  ratber  more  like 
good  souls  simply  ruined  by  tbe 
overflow  of  tbeir  loves,  and  driven 
into  secret  and  strange  emotions  by 
tbe  malignity  of  buman  laws.  Tbe 
abnormality  tbey  suffer  from  is 
ratber  tbe  result  of  compression 
from  witbout  tban  disease  witbin. 
Hester  is  a  perfect  picture  of  a 
beautiful  and  loving  nature,  re- 
pressed and  laid  waste  by  circum- 
stances ;  wbile  as  to  tbat  unbappy 
man,  wbose  one  sin  was  loving  ber, 
certainly  bis  life  of  sanctity  is  one 
lonff  bistoiy  of  weakness;  but 
takmg  bis  nature,  bis  calling,  and 
tbe  society  in  wbicb  be  lived  into 
account,  it  is  difficult  to  see  bow  be 
could  bave  been  any  otber  tban  be 
was. 

Mr.  Trollope  finds  fault  witb  tbe 
fourtb  cbaracter — ^tbat  of  Pearl, 
tbe  cbild  of  tbe  minister  and  Hester 
Prynne — tbe  living  symbol  of  tbe 
Scarlet  Letter.  Mr.  Trollope  says 
sbe  is  an  elf,  unnat^ral,  and  tbere- 
f ore  a  drawback  to  tbe  reality  of 
tbe  book.  Sbe  certainly  is  un- 
natural, and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
tbat  Hawtborne  ever  intended  ber 
as  a  real  cbild.  Mr.  Trollope 
observes  tbat  tbe  old  man  becomes 
a  fiend  as  tbe  tale  progresses,  and 
this,  too,  is  very  true.    .It  is  pos- 


sible, of  course,  tbat  a  busband 
migbt  pursue  bis  course  of  revenge 
witii  the  slow  cruelty  wbicb  be 
adopts ;  but  it  is  not  natural.  Tbe 
lovers  are  so  vividly,  intensely, 
painfully  real,  tbat  tbe  contrast  of 
these  two  otber  cbaracters,  who 
perpetually  conduct  themselves  un- 
like ordinary  human  beings,  is  very 
strange.  It  seems  to  us  sometimes 
most  probable  that  the  old  man  and 
the  child  are  simply  personifica- 
tions of  the  punishments  which 
follow  upon  secret  love.  The  old 
man  perfectly  illustrates  tbe  cold, 
prying,  persistent  cruelty  of  society ; 
while  Pearl  dances  through  the 
book  like  a  mocking  will-o'-the- 
wisp  embodiment  of  that  joy  which 
the  lovers  dreamed  to  find,  and 
which  still  tempts  and  lures  them 
on — sometimes  witb  gibes,  and 
sometimes  with  startling  sugges- 
tions of  a  higher  law,  priclong 
with  torments  the  inner  conscience. 
What  cbild  would  say,  holding  her 
father's  hand  in  the  dark  night, 
"  Wilt  thou  stand  here  with  moUier 
and  me  to-morrow  noontide?" 
But  in  the  man's  soul  his  love 
might  well  say,  "  Wilt  thou  not 
openly  foUow  me?"  Pearl  em- 
bodies tbeir  united,  yet  double, 
conscience;  mother  and  father 
alike  she  torments,  although  sbe  is 
beautiful,  and  tbe  actual  image  of 
tbeir  love;  while  the  old  man 
comes  from  without,  steadily 
bringing  with  him  tbe  intolerable 
punishment  witb  wbicb  tbe  world 
visits  a  man  who  has  a  secret  to 
hide  from  it.  If  this  reading  of 
these  two  inhuman  cbaracters  be 
accepted,  Hawthorne  must  bave 
relied  on  tbe  intense  reality  of  the 
lovers  to  exhibit  by  contrast  the 
unreality  of  these  others.  The 
book  is  full  of  the  audacity  of  true 
genius  ;  it  is  so  strong  tbat  it  has 
a  bold  even  upon  tbe  imagination 
of  Hawthorne's  polar  opposite. 

From    these     two    novels    Mr. 
Trollope  goes  on  to  dissect  some  of 
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the  stories  which,  as  he  says,  though 
he  intends  "  no  slight  to  the  intel- 
ligenoe  of  the  many,*'  will  be,  to 
them,  caviare.  In  this  Mr.  Trol- 
lope  is  very  right :  and  in  the  criti- 
cisms which  follow  he  reveals,  in- 
nocently enough,  that  some  of 
these  stories  are  decidedly  caviare 
to  himself.  To  a  true  Hawthorne- 
lover,  the  curious,  straightforward 
dissections  to  which  Mr.  TroUope 
treats  us  are  like  the  analysis  of  a 
new  novel  by  a  'prentice  hand  put 
on  to  review  for  a  country  paper. 
For  instance,  this  is  how  he  dis- 
poses of  "  Drowne's  Wooden 
Image  " : 

"  There  is  a  droll  story,  with  a 
half-hidden  meaning,  called 
'Browne's  Wooden  Image,'  in 
which  Copley  the  painter  is 
brought  upon  the  scene,  so  that  I 
am  led  to  suppose  that  there  was 
a  Drowne  who  carved  head-pieces 
for  ships  in  Boston,  and  who,  by 
some  masterpiece  in  his  trade,  and 
by  the  help  of  Hawthorne,  has 
achieved  a  sort  of  immortality. 
Here  the  man,  by  dint  of  special 
energy  on  this  special  job — he  is 
supposed  to  be  making  a  figure- 
head for  a  ship — hews  out  of  the 
wood  a  female  Frankenstein,  all 
alone,  but  lovely  as  was  the  other 
one  hideous.  The  old  idea,  too,  is 
conveyed  that,  as  within  every 
block  of  marble,  so  within  every 
log  of  wood,  there  is  a  perfection 
of  symmetry  and  beauty,  to  be 
reached  by  anyone  who  may  have 
the  gift  of  properly  stripping  off 
the  outlying  matter." 

Mark  these  words — "by  special 
energy  on  this  special  job."  This 
is  how  our  great  English  novelist 
understands  inspiration.  Little 
doubt  can  it  leave  in  our  minds 
that  his  novels  are  indeed  written 
on  strength  of  beef  and  inspiration 
of  ale.  He  knows  of  none  other 
strength,  no  higher  inspiration.  It 
is  almost  difficult  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Trollope  has  really  read  the 


story :  but  one  is  bound  to  believe 
it  after  his  assurances  that  he  is  so 
very  fond  of  reading  Hawthorne. 
Mr.  Trollope  speaks  of  special 
energy  upon  a  special  job.  See 
how  Hawthorne  describes  the  state 
in  which  the  "  Yankee  mechanic  " 
is  found  when  the  woman  is  gone 
who  inspired  him  and  awoke  his 
soul: 

"  Drowne  looked  at  him  with  a 
visage  that  bore  the  traces  of  tears, 
but  from  which  the  light  of  imagi- 
nation and  sensibility,  so  recency 
illuminating  it,  had  departed." 

Drowne  is  a  carver  of  figure- 
heads, having  all  the  skill  of  the 
craftsman,  and  is  plainly  a  type 
of  the  hand-worker.  Copley  the 
painter  is  introduced  to  bring  into 
the  story  a  true  art-criticism ;  he, 
a  genuine  artist,  first  smiles  at 
Drowne's  work  as  being  simply 
mechanical,  and  covertly  sneers  at 
him  under  the  veil  of  a  compliment 
when  he  tells  him  that ''  one  other 
touch  might  make  this  figure  of 
General  Wolfe  a  breathing  and  in- 
telligent human  creature."  But  his 
sarcasm,  to  his  surprise,  is  under- 
stood, for  Drowne's  soul  has  caught 
fire;  he  knows  weU  enough  tJ^t 
the  touch  which  is  lacking  in  his 
work  is  the  touch  of  genius.  And 
Copley,  looking  around,  sees  in  the 
comer  of  the  workshop  the  half- 
finished  form  of  a  lovely  woman, 
living  and  almost  breathing.  It 
is  only  a  figure-head;  but  it  is 
modelled  from  a  young  Portuguese 
lady,  whose  foreign  grace,  whose 
exquisiteness  of  spirit  and  body  fired 
the  mechanical  worker  with  that 
sudden  sight  of  the  beautiful  which 
is  inspiration.  The  thing  is  done 
— ^the  figure  head  and  the  model 
alike  depart — and  the  artist  is  once 
more  a  Yankee  mechanic.  The 
story  is  full,  as  indeed  are  all 
Hawthorne's  most  artistic  stories, 
of  both  hope  and  sadness.  Who  is 
it  says  that  by  the  eternal  motion 
of  the  sea  every  sand  on  its  shore 
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has  one  instant  out  of  time  in 
which  it  is  uppermost,  and,  reflect- 
ing the  rajs  of  sun,  flashes  bril- 
liantly ?  In  the  most  prpsaic  life 
may  come  the  crimson  bar  of  light ; 
we  may  all  of  us  at  some  time  or 
other  "catch  a  gleam  of  tran- 
scendent sunlight  on  our  wings." 
But  we  fall  again ;  while  we  live  in 
this  world  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  we  cannot  pass,  and  none  so 
well  saw  the  iron  bars  of  our  cage 
as  Hawthorne.  Browne  had  to 
live  out  his  many  years  of  common 
life,  painting  his  tawdry  figure- 
heads. So  have  we  all ;  even  those 
whose  wings  most  often  flash  up 
into  the  light,  have  sometimes  to 
crouch  beneath  the  clouds,  to  bear 
the  barrenness  of  inspiration,  to 
endure  the  d^y  "street-sounds 
and  window-sights." 

Mr.  Trollope,  as  a  critic,  seems 
to  have  a  pet  word.  It  is  "  unin- 
telligible." Of  course  he  swears 
by  Shakespeare — ^who,  by  the  way, 
he  considers  to  have  had  an  "equal" 
mind,  while  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
he  describes,  with  considerable  im- 
politeness, as  lop-sided: — does  he 
find  Hamlet  a  perfectly  mtelligible 
character? 

"  Bappaccini's  Daughter  "  is  set 
down  by  this  word  unintelligible 
by  our  critic, and  obtains  no  further 
attention  from  him.  It  is  indeed  a 
strange  story,  that  of  "  Bappaccini's 
Daughter."  It  may,  of  course,  be 
read  merely  as  a  land  of  fanciful 
tale  of  magic,  and  thus  Mr.  Trol- 
lope evidently  reads  it.  Yet  it  is 
so  full  of  a  beautiful  sadness,  of  a 
deep  earnestness,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  it  aside  without  a  feel- 
ing that  it  is  a  true  fable,  which  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  understand 
better. 

Mr.  Trollope  chooses  some  others 
of  Hawthorne's  most  trivial  stories 
to  dissect,  such  as  "  Mrs.  Bull- 
frog "  and  "  P.'s  Correspondence," 


the  mere  quips  and  quirks  of  a 
productive  pen.  But  he  says 
nothing  of  that  marvellous  story, 
"  The  Artist  of  the  Beautiful,"  in 
which  Hawthorne's  peculiar  powers 
are  so  markedly  visible.  Is  it 
too  much  to  expect  a  writer  who 
avowedly  reproduces  the  common- 
place characters  in  life  with  the 
fidelity  of  the  photographer,  and 
who  is  so  devoid  of  aU  sense,  both 
of  the  absurd  as  well  as  of  the 
artistic,  as  to  entitle  a  book,  ^'  Is 
he  Popenjoy?"  to  study  a  story 
which  is  full  of  the  purest  artistic 
feeling?  What  cares  he  for  the 
useless  butterfly  wings?  he  loves 
what  Hawthorne  somewhere  calls 
the  solid  unrealities  of  life.  Art 
is  outside  of  these;  she  is  not 
solid,  she  is  often  unintelligible, 
but  she  is  real.  "If  there  were 
nothing  mystical  in  human  destiny, 
if  mere  instincts  and  the  impulses 
of  sheer  emotion  never  struck  truer 
than  cool  common  sense,"*  then 
perhaps  we  might  accept  Mr. 
Trollope  as  our  prophet,  and  put 
aside  the  inner  longing  for  some- 
thing less  intelligible  than  Arch- 
deacon Grantly  or  Mrs.  Proudie. 
But  we  cannot ;  man  does  not  live 
by  beef  and  ale  alone.  Mr.  Trollope 
seems  to  have  a  strange  notion  that 
because  Hawthorne  was  capable  of 
a  cheerful  interest  in  the  details  of 
life,  his  "  weird  imagination  "  was 
not  part  of  his  inner  life,  but 
a  mental  capacity  utilised  in 
his  profession.  And  he  evi- 
dently thinks  he  is  doing  a 
benefit  to  his  memory  by  stating 
something  of  the  kind.  He  says : 
"  In  no  American  writer  is  to  be 
found  the  same  predominance  of 
weird  imagination  as  in  Haw- 
thorne .  .  .  We  are  made  to  think 
that  he  could  not  have  been  any- 
thing else  if  he  would.  It  is  as 
though  he  could  certainly  have 
been  nothing  else  in  his  own  inner 
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life.  We  know  that  such  was  not 
actually  the  case.  Though  a  man 
singularlj  reticent — ^what  we  gene- 
rally call  shy — ^he  could,  when 
things  went  well  with  him,  be 
argumentatiye,  social,  and  cheery. 
I  have  seen  him  yery  happy  over 
canyas-back  ducks,  and  haye  heard 
him  discuss,  almost  with  yiolence, 
the  superiority  of  American  yege- 
tables.  Indeed,  he  once  withered 
me  with  a  scorn,  which  was  any- 
thing but  mystic  or  melancholy, 
because  I  expressed  a  patriotic 
preference  for  English  peas."  Eyi- 
dently  Mr.  Trollope  had  a  fear  of 
finding  the  author  of  so  much  that 
is  "unintelligible"  and  "weird," 


a  species  of  "  gentle  lunatic ; "  and 
he  is  generously  reHeyed  to  find 
that,  though  he  writes  about  die 
transcendental  and  un&thomable, 
in  his  own  inner  life  his  mind  is 
really  occupied  with  canyas-back 
ducks  and  green  peas.  This  is  a 
comfortable  thing  to  know  of  the 
great  author,  now  gone  to  a  land 
where  we  may  fairly  presume 
canyas-back  ducks  are  not.  It 
makes  one  wonder,  howeyer, whether 
there  must  not  of  necessity  be  some 
substitute — something  as  yital  as 
green  peas — in  the  mysterious  here- 
after, to  interest  the  "  inner  life " 
of  disembodied  Trollopes. 
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Ptthaoobas  had  imbued  his  fol- 
lowers with  a  high  spiritual  influ- 
ence) and  his  doctrines  were  such 
as  would  be  engraven  upon  the 
heart  rather  than  set  as  dogmas 
upon  a  skin  of  parchment.  When 
the  democratic  revolt  had  succeeded 
in  breaking  the  bands  and  casting 
away  the  cords  of  the  Pythagorean 
order — a  constraint  that  was  irk- 
some because  too  noble,  and  there- 
fore too  exigent — ^the  influence  of 
the  brotherhood  was  not  wholly  up- 
set, but  only  changed  in  character. 
The  political  organisation  was  for 
ever  broken  up,  or  in  other  words 
the  endeavour  to  force  wise  and 
sober  action  upon  unflt  people, 
whose  ambitions  craved  the  wide 
exercise  of  freedom,  was  frustrated. 
The  Pythagorean  medicine  for 
humanity  might  be  the  true  one, 
and  yet  not  tlie  true  one  for  indi- 
viduals who  had  not  yet  traversed 
the  young  lessons  of  personal  emu- 
lations and  life's  natiuul  activities. 
By  the  suppression  of  its  political 
proceedings,  the  I^thagorean 
order,  so  soon  as  the  protracted 
civil  dissensions  were  pacified,  was 
able  to  devote  itself  with  a  single 
heart  to  its  true  pursuit  of  religion 
in  philosophy  and  harmony  in 
science.  Having  journeyed  through 
the  fires  of  adversity,  the  members 
might  well  have  passed  out  of 
discipleship  into  the  serenity  of  the 
realisation  of  truth.  And  now 
they  were  able  to  communicate  of 


sudi  things  as  they  had  in  the  old 
and  peaceful  way  to  such  alone  as 
were  earnest  and  willing  to  receive 
them.  The  organised  attempt  to 
make  heaven  out  of  earth  by  force 
and  with  speed  had  fallen  through ; 
the  purpose  remained  the  clearer 
of  fostering  the  divine  spark  little 
by  little  and  wherever  it  might 
present  itself.  As  a  philosophical 
sect,  after  the  political  feud  was 
healed,  the  Pythagoreans  were  re- 
admitted to  the  very  cities  from 
which  they  had  been  expelled. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  jealous 
fear  felt  lest  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
tolerated  as  a  humble  spiritual 
teacher,  should  be  about  making 
himself  a  king  ;  a  &.ct  which  may 
be  taken  in  support  of  a  doctrine 
we  may  advance,  that  the  generality 
would  rather  be  ruled  by  a  tyrant 
than  by  an  angel;  their  bodies 
might  bend  before  the  violence  of 
the  one,  their  souls  would  tremble 
before  the  mild  perfection  of  the 
other.  •  The  Pythagoreans  were  in 
all  probability  far  from  being 
angels ;  they  probably  gave  way 
to  an  elation  in  their  early  political 
successes,  which  no  magical  music 
of  their  master  could  altogether 
free  &om  the  taint  of  partisan 
pride. 

It  was  a  beautiful  dream,  the 
noblest  chimera  in  the  world,  not 
only  to  render  to  God  the  things 
that  be  Qod's,  but  to  render  to 
Ood     also     the    things    that    be 
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Csesar's ;  but  even  for  the  complete- 
ness of  the  contour  of  the  life  of 
Pythagoras,  we  may  be  glad  that 
he  died  in  the  tumult  that  purged 
his  institutions  from  their  error, 
rather  than  that  he  shoidd  have 
f oimd  an  apotheosis  in  the  triumph 
of  that  which  was  to  be  proved 
untriumphant  in  the>  sequel.  We 
may  say  in  fancy  that  the  difficult 
lesson  of  Ithuriel  is  to  learn  that 
his  fine-pointed  delicate  spear  has 
to  refrain  from  the  touch  that  will 
crumble  even  manifest  evil,  when 
that  evil  has  to  bide  its  time,  and 
become  in  some  manner,  even 
beyond  Ithuriel's  ken,  good  in  the 
making.  The  way  to  the  blessed 
life  shown  by  Pythagoras  was  not 
a  way  that  a  mob  could  walk  in, 
nor  was  the  true  mode  of  prepa- 
ration to  constrain  them  by  laws 
wielded  by  a  brotherhood  who 
were  unconstrained  and  volunteer 
workers  themselves.  The  most 
certain  way  of  all  to  irritate  the 
surging  democratic  factions  was  to 
govern  them  straitly  by  an  exclu- 
sive oligarchy,  whose  members 
lived  apart  and  had  a  secret  bond 
of  brotherhood  among  themselves, 
a  spring  of  sympathy  which  was 
closed  to  those  without  the  pale  of 
the  order. 

Too  much,  perhaps,  has  been  said 
of  constraint.  It  is  probable  that 
for  some  time  the  influence  of 
Pythagoras  was  such  that  even  the 
bustling  masses  of  the  great 
Italian  city  were  eager  to  follow 
him,  even  m  directions  demanding 
a  higher  ideal  than  they  were  wont 
to  follow.  And  some  hundreds  of 
the  noble  and  wealthy  classes  had 
become  converts,  and  were  enrolled 
into  the  club  which  represented 
Pythagorean  politics.  But  of 
ignorant  enthusiasts,  as  of  revival 
converts,  few  possess  staying 
power.  A  French  writer  upon 
Pythagoras  (M.  A.  Ed.|^Chaignet), 
speaking  of  human  nature  where 
he  should  rather  be  speaking  of 


average  human  nature,  says  that, 
"while  in  the  intoxication  of  a 
beautiful  sentiment  of  perfection  it 
believes  itself  capable  of  so  many 
sacrifices  and  so  sublime  an  effort,  it 
relapses  quickly  indeed  into  prosaic 
and  vulgar  reality."  A  relapse  of 
this  kind,  which,  from  the  demo- 
cratic point  of  view,  seemed  not  a 
reaction  but  a  struggle  for  political 
rights,  gave  birth  to  the  revolution, 
to  whose  blind  furv  was  due  the 
death  of  the  leading  associates  of 
Pythagoras. 

The  master  himself  took  no 
official  post  in  the  administration, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  action  of 
the  inner  circle  of  the  order  was 
rather  that  of  latent  influence  than 
of  any  public  exhibition  of  power. 
It  was  the  more  easy,  therefore, 
after  the  turmoil  had  (»Imed  down, 
for  the  brethren  to  resume  their 
position  as  students  of  the  mathe- 
matics of  this  world  and  the  rhyth- 
mic perfection  of  the  next.  After 
worldly  failure,  they  were  the  better 
able  to  succeed  as  initiators  into 
a  mode  of  life  which  endeavoured 
after  purification  from  mundane 
dross,  and  opened  an  entrance 
into  the  higher  spheres  by  way  of 
self-mastery,  self-denial,  and  the 
exchange  of  a  sensual  view  of 
things  for  one  eesthetically  pure. 

Among  the    many    suggestions 
designed  to  account  for  the  pecu- 
liar acquirements    of    Pythagoras 
when  in  his  youthful  stage,  is  one 
that  he  derived  the  greater  part  of 
his  ethical  doctrines  from  Themis- 
toclea,  the  Priestess  of  Delphi.     If 
he  received  from  a  woman,  he  well 
returned  the  gift  to  the  sex.     He 
instituted  re-unions  of  ladies  who 
were  attached  to  the  order,  while 
youths     and    children    were    also 
brought  under  the  influence  of  his 
ideal.     The    individual    he    knew 
how  to  help  on  the  way  of  reform ; 
the  State  might  also  be  reformed 
with  mathematical  certainty  by  the 
improvement  of  individuals,  were  it 
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not  for  one  ascertained  fact.  This  is 
that  parents  of  inferior  qualities  of 
mind  and  even  physique  are  more 
prolific  than  those  who,  from  their 
own  high  qualities,  might  be 
expected  to  bring  into  the  world 
children  of  genius,  or,  at  least,  a 
progeny  of  superior  parts,  ready  to 
carry  forward  rather  than  fling 
into  the  mire  the  splendid  torch 
of  progress.  And,  moreover,  the 
system  of  reform  by  units  must 
become  a  volunteer  system,  to  be 
of  any  value;  and  consequently 
can  never  be  completely  undertaken 
until  all  are  of  one  mind. 

Meanwhile,  the  heroic  attempts  at 
the  reform  of  the  State  by  wise  laws 
had  failed,  and  magistrates,  de- 
scending from  the  role  of  fathers 
and  tutors,  arrived  once  again  at 
the  position  of  executors  of  the 
will  of  the  people ;  or,  if  they  were 
like  the  generality,  effected  the 
most  of  appearance  of  performance 
of  that  august  will  with  the  least 
contravention  of  their  own  judg- 
ment that  the  popular  surveillance 
would  allow.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  private  and 
individual  lessons  and  labours  of 
the  brotherhood  may  have  been 
carried  on  the  more  earnestly  for 
the  collapse  of  their  more  external 
schemes. 

We  may  bear  in  mind  two 
notable  differences  between  the 
Pythagorean  brotherhood  and 
monastic  communities,  such  as 
those  of  the  Buddhists,  Therapeuts, 
and  post  -  primitive  Christian 
ascetics.  The  Greek  wisdom- 
seekers  were  not  celibates,  and  they 
did  not  hold  in  morbid  contempt 
and  fear  the  principle  of  beauty, 
but  strove  rather  to  refine  and 
cultivate  the  perceptions  and  uses 
of  art.  Their  ideal  being  perfec- 
tion, they  could  not  reasonably 
neglect  any  of  the  many  roads  by 
wluch  the  human  spirit  may  rise 
into  glimpses  of  that  ideal.  This 
concord  of  the  spirit  of  the  uni- 


verse, they  typified  as  the  choir  of 
the  muses,  who  they  said  subsisted 
in  conjunction  with  each  other, 
and  were  always  one  aud  the  same, 
comprehending  in  themselves 
symphony,  harmony,  rhjrthm,  and 
all  things  whatsoever  which  lead  to 
concord.  "  Sweeter  than  Sirens 
are  the  muses,"  said  Pythagoras. 

Women  in  the  community  were 
called  to  life  and  activity,  and  not 
to  intellectual  activity  alone,  but 
by  a  separate  and  frequent  instruc- 
tion, to  the  practice  of  the  virtuea 
and  duties  proper  to  their  sex  and 
position.  They  were  to  be  taken 
as  from  a  vestal  hearth  by  their 
husbands  and  brought  home  by 
them  in  such  spirit  as  if  both  were 
in  the  presence  of  the  gods.  They 
were  to  be  true  to  each  other,  the 
wife  being  taken  into  association, 
not  as  a  subordinate,  but  as  the 
companion  of  life.  And  as  other 
compacts  were  engraved  in  tablets 
and  pillars,  so  the  conjugal  compact 
was  to  find  its  seal  and  writiag  in 
the  offspring  themselves.  The 
divulsion  of  parents  and  children 
from  each  other,  Pythagoras  also 
regarded  as  the  greatest  of  injuries. 
To  him  who  saw  that  no  project 
for  improvement  was  of  anv  avail 
which  did  not  make  the  individual 
its  sole  ground  and  only  test,  it 
must  have  seemed  like  expecting 
to  add  gentleness  to  life  without 
the  spells  of  music,  to  look  for  good 
progress  in  children  without  their 
knowing  the  warm  touch  of  the 
love  of  their  parents. 

If,  in  presence  of  their  philosophic 
dignity,  we  regard  the  Pythagorean 
ladies  as  abbesses,  we  must  not 
forget  that  they  were  married 
abbesses,  equal  with  their  hus- 
bands, and  mutually  sharing  with 
them  in  the  love  of  their  children. 
And  the  simple  purpose  in  life, 
which  it  was  taugnt  the  brethren 
to  hold  before  them,  was.  To  be  such 
in  reality  as  they  wished  to  appear 
to  be  to  others. 
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How  pure  was  the  ideal  of  the 
marriage  relation  among  them  may 
be  judged  from  the  following, 
which  is  of  more  import  if  con- 
sidered in  its  relation  to  a  then 
prevalent  conception  of  ceremonial 
purity  than  can  be  well  understood 
now.  It  puts  to  shame  the  petty 
precautionary  precepts  of  Babbi- 
nism.  "  Theano  was  asked  in  how 
many  days  a  woman  becomes  pure 
after  intercourse  with  a  man.  She 
replied.  If  it  be  her  own  husband 
she  becomes  pure  at  once,  if  it  be 
another's,  neyer."  This  is  as  the 
story  is  told  by  Diogenes  Laertios 
and  Stobaios ;  in  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria it  is  given  with  the  added 
implication  that  the  purity  is  to  be 
such  as  to  entitle  the  woman  to 
join  the  festival  of  Thesmophoria, 
which  was  in  honour  of  Demeter, 
the  laws  of  nature,  ciyil  order,  and 
especially  the  institution  of  nmr« 
riage.  By  lamblichos  the  observa- 
tion is  ascribed  to  Pythagoras 
himself,  but  between  his  wife  and 
himself  there  is  no  need  to  debate 
the  authorship. 

The  influence  of  Pythagoras  is 
in  no  way  shown  to  better  advan- 
tage than  in  its  effect  upon  the 
women,  whom,  like  Buddha,  he 
admitted  among  his  disciples.  To 
his  daughter  Damo  it  is  said  that 
he  entrusted  his  Commentaries, 
and  charged  her  to  divulge  them  to 
no  one  outside  the  circle.  Though 
she  might  have  sold  these  dis- 
courses for  money,  she  faithfully 
fulfilled  her  trust  and  would  not 
abandon  them,  deeming  obedience 
to  her  father's  serious  injunctions 
to  be,  even  in  face  of  poverty, 
something  more  valuable  than 
gold. 

It  was  long  ago  remarked  that 
the  Greek  schools  were  schools  of 
philosophy  and  not  of  languages, 
and  that  it  is  in  the  knowledge  of 
things,  and  not  of  the  mediums  by 
which  a  knowledge  of  them  is  con- 
veyed, that  true  learning  consists. 


Modem  scholars  are  perhaps  in 
danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  light 
of  truth  that  inspired  ancient 
writers,  by  placing  it  under  the 
bushel  of  scientific  criticism  and 
the  apparatus  of  philology. 

The  pre-ezistence  of  the  soul, 
which  is  said  by  Herodotos  to  be 
originally  an  Egyptian  doctrine,  by 
Phuostratos  to  nave  been  learned 
from  the  Brahmins,  IVthagoras 
appears  to  have  believed  in,  with 
all  seriousness  and  earnestness  as  a 
fact;  the  modem  tendency  is  to 
regard  such  a  view  historically,  as 
an  interesting  philosophical  specu- 
lation ;  to  hold  it  off  as  at  arm's 
length  by  the  intellect,  and  by  no 
means  to  entertain  or  reject  it  with 
any  warmth  of  personal  interest. 
"He  reminded  manv  of  his 
familiars,"  says  lamblichos,  "by 
most  clear  and  evident  indications, 
of  the  former  life  which  their  soul 
lived  before  it  was  bound  to  the 
body."  With  regard  to  the 
memory  which  Pythagoras  claimed 
to  have  of  the  sojourning  places  of 
his  own  soul  in  its  past  transmi- 
gratory  life,  there  is  a  tradition 
tending  to  show  that,  if  it  were  a 
madness,  there  was  at  least  sane 
method  in  it.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  stories,  according  to  which 
Pythagoras  specified  the  historic 
individuals  whom  he  identified  with 
himself,  may  be  the  inventions  of 
his  followers,  made  to  be  in  sup- 
posed accordance  with  the  theory. 
Pjrthagoras  is  said  to  have  asserted 
that  his  soul  found  presentment  as 
the  chieftain  Eupnorbos  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Trojan  war ;  and  in 
the  six  hundred  years  between  that 
time  and  the  then  present,  his  soul 
had  passed  through  several  bodies 
before  it  came  into  that  in  which  it 
then  tabernacled.  But  the  theory 
itself,  left  in  its  proper  indefinite- 
ness,  deserves  respect.  We  may 
remember  the  Water  of  Oblivion 
into  which  a  mortal  was  believed  to 
be  dipped   while  on  his    journey 
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from  Earth  to  Hades.  Conversely, 
we  are  bound  by  fact  to  recognise 
that,  if  we  adopt  a  theory  of  pre- 
existent  life,  we  have  somehow  let 
the  realisable  memory  of  it  be 
washed  away.  If  we  picture  to 
ourselves  a  soul  entering  into 
material  existence  from  some  other 
life,  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
memory  of  that  existence  does  not 
reside  in  the  new  material  taber- 
nacle, but,  if  anywhere,  in  the 
spiritual  entity  which  by  degrees  is 
availing  itself  of,  informing,  and 
actuating  the  wondrous  physical 
machinery  that  is  at  its  disposal. 
If,  now,  tiie  spirit  be  fully  drawn 
into  that  external  life,  finding  all 
its  interests  therein,  receiving  all 
its  impressions  therethrough,  and 
leaving  no  unembodied  part  of 
itself  still  opened  to  the  life  unseen, 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  any 
BpirituaJ  consciousness  or  reminis- 
cences at  all  strongly  asserting 
themselves.  The  faciJties  of  the 
spirit  are  all  applied  to  its  physical 
activity. 

But  if  a  spirit  should  come  to  be 
incarnate,  which  is  too  large  in  its 
proper  actions  to  be  wholly  ab- 
sorbed into  terrestrial  life,  there 
will  remain  a  part  not  closed  in  by 
the  corporeal  bars,  but  reaching 
above  them  or  into  a  ken  beyond 
them.  A  gateway  will  remain 
open,  a  vista  along  which  in  medi- 
tation or  emotion  the  spirit  may 
gaze  or  wander  toward  that  sea 
which  brought  it  hither,  having 
borne  it  along,  as  it  were  fluid  par- 
ticle becoming  Nucleated  cell,  within 
the  infinite  circulation  of  the  veins 
of  GKmI.  Through  that  hidden 
channel,  when  the  soul  is  conscious 


of  its  partial  enfranchisement,  will 
come  scarce  intelligible  whispers, 
broken  messages  of  strange  memo- 
ries, stimulating  semi-consciousness 
of  spirit ;  these  make  the  routine 
of  earth  seem  comparatively  small, 
and  either  draw  the  soul  into  the 
deep  recesses  of  contemplation,  or 
sting  it  into  large  dreams  of  such 
actions  as  mark  heroes,  and  make 
the  marvel  of  pettifogging  men. 

Of  this  gift  of  Pythagoras  we 
have  the  account  in  poetic  form; 
that  Hermes,  who  among  the 
Egyptians  was  accounted  the  con- 
ductor of  souls  in  the  unseen  world 
(a  doctrine  which  Pythagoras  also 
explicitiy  teaches),  had  desired  him 
to  select  any  gift  he  pleased,  with 
the  exception  of  immortality ;  such 
immortality,  that  is,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed, as  was  deemed  to  appertain 
to  deific  beings;  the  hierarchical 
order,  according  to  Pythagoras, 
being  gods,  daimons,  heroes,  men. 
He  accordingly  requested  that, 
whether  living  or  dead,*  he  might 
preserve  his  memory.  He  there- 
fore retained  it  on  his  transmigra- 
tory  road,  preserving  consciousness 
of  his  soul's  Hadean  experience,  and 
a  recollection  of  the  hap  of  other 
souls.  As  Ovid  (Metamorph.)  puts 
in  the  mouth  of  Pythagoras : 

Souls  dispense  with  death ;  and  their  last 

abode  left  behind, 
For  aye,  in  new  homes  received,  a  dwelling 

and  life  they  find. 

By  this  very  consciousness  of 
pre-existence  Pythagoras  mani- 
fested what  the  Brahmins  and 
Buddhists  regarded  as  the  sign  of 
the  true  prophet.  "  1  call  him 
alone  a  Brahman,  who  knows  his 


*  It  is  diffionlt  to  decide  in  what  sense  the  words  are  used  ;  whether  "  liying  **  mnst 
here  mean  terrestrial  Hying,  or  the  opposite  condition,  as  implied  in  such  phrases  as  "  to 
live  is  death,  to  die  is  gain."    The  question  is  epigrammatically  posed  in  the  following : 

*'  And  I  long  through  the  gloomy  gate  of  the  unknown  world  to  go 
Where  truth  is  whispered  sometimes  by  angels  under  their  breath  ; 
I  know  not  whether  the  dreams  I  dream  are  dreams  or  no, 
Or  whether  to  die  is  life,  or  whether  to  live  is  death." 
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former  abode,  who  sees  both  Heaven 
and  Hell,  and  has  reached  the  ex- 
tinction of  births,"  has  "  attained 
his  last  body  "  or  birth.  (Yasettha 
Sutta.)  Sakya  Muni  says  of  his 
own  corporeal  embodiments,  and 
their  cause  in  selfish  longings,  "  I 
have  run  through  the  revolution  of 
numerous  births,  seeking  the  archi- 
tect of  this  dwelling  (the  body), 
and  discovering  him  not ;  grievous 
is  repetition  of  birth.  O,  architect, 
thou  art  now  seen ;  thou  shalt  not 
build  me  another  house;  thy  rafters 
are  broken,  thy  ridge-pole  is  sun- 
dered; the  mind  being  detached 
has  attained  to  the  extinction  of 
desire." 

There  is  a  very  good  reason  for 
this  doctrine  being  unfamiliar  and 
incredible  to  the  most  of  us,  who 
in  all  probability,  if  the  hypothesis 
be  true,  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
state  when  the  soul  begins  to  stir 
mightily  within  the  shell  of  its  last 
body :  the  body,  therefore,  is  for 
the  time  being  the  best  one  possible, 
and,  being  suited  to  our  state, 
gently  veils  our  eyes  to  obviate  the 
disturbance  which  a  too  early  vision 
of  enfranchised  life  might  produce. 

Those  who  care  to  discover 
whether  P^hagoras  was  alone  in 
cherishing  a  seeming  chimera,  or 
rather  whether,  among  any  tradi- 
tions more  familiar  to  us  than  the 
doctrines  of  Hindoo  ascetics,  there 
are  any  traces  of  acceptance  of  the 
theory  of  pre-existence,  may  ponder 
in  all  reverence  such  instances  as 
the  following. 

'<  Jesus  said  ....  before  Abra- 
ham was  bom,  I  am"  (John  ix.  58). 
That  is,  before  Abraham  was  bom 
to  terrestrial  existence,  I  possessed 
spiritual  existence. 

*' Glorify  thou  me  with  thine 
own  self  with  the  glory  which  I 
had  with  thee  before  the  world 
was  "  (John  xvii.  5).  The  expres- 
sion "the  world"  denotes  terres- 
trial existence;  and  we  may  be 
reminded  of  such  an  expression  as 


"all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  will 
mourn"  as  denoting  the  depres- 
sion and  overthrow  of  the  bodily 
powers  when  the  spirit  leaves  them 
to  their  inherent  nothingness. 

The  Pharisees  it  is  biown  held 
the  doctrine  of  pre-existence ;  of 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  the  following 
is  told  :  "  His  disciples  asked  him, 
saying,  Babbi,  who  sinned,  this 
man  or  his  parents,  that  he  should 
be  bom  blind?"  Glanvil  in  hi» 
I/ux  Orientalia  advances  the  theory 
that  "there  were  doubtless  many 
doctrines  entertained  by  the  apos- 
tles and  the  more  learned  of  their 
followers,  which  were  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  capacities  of  the  gene- 
rality, who  hold  but  little  theory. 
....  There  was  strong  meat  for 
the  more  grown  and  manly  Chris- 
tians, as  well  as  milk  for  babes 
and  weaker  constitutions.  Now 
scripture  was  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  most,  and  they  could 
little  understand,  and  less  make 
use  of,  a  speculation  so  remote  from 
common  conceit  as  pre-existence." 

The  following  shows  popular 
doctrine  on  the  subject,  blmdly 
and  superstitiously  held. 

"  Who  do  men  say  that  the  son 
of  man  is  ?  And  they  said,  some, 
John  the  Baptist ;  others,  Elijah  ; 
and  others,  Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the 
prophets !  "  (Matt.  xvi.  14). 

"Herod,  the  tetrarch,  heard  of 
the  fame  of  Jesus,  and  said  unto 
his  servants,  This  is  John  the 
Baptist;  he  was  raised  from  the 
dead ;  and  therefore  the  mighty 
works  are  active  in  him "  (Matt, 
xiv.  1,  2). 

It  is  probable  that  the  doctrine 
of  corporeal  resurrection  is  an  off- 
shoot of  this  belief  in  reincarna- 
tion, having  sprung  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  uie  realisation  by  the 
mind,  while  relying  upon  corporeal 
senses  for  its  information,  of  any 
but  terrestrial  embodiment.  It 
was  probably  in  this  material  sense 
that    David     Hume     pronounced 
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transmigration  to  be  ''  the  only 
system  of  immortality  that  philo- 
sophy can  listen  to." 

Pythagoras  asserted  that  the 
soul  went  a  necessary  circle  of 
transmigrations;  but  we  hear 
nothing  of  his  expressing  any 
expectation  to  be  embodied  again, 
after  his  decease  as  Pythagoras. 
We  may  recal  Buddha's  apo- 
strophe of  the  cause  of  repeated 
birth  which  he  had  discovered  in 
his  own  nature,  and  at  last  had 
overcome.  It  seems  to  be  the 
quality  which  later  theologians  de- 
scribed as  "  the  will  of  the  flesh." 

The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom expresses  himself  thtusi  as  to 
the  reason  why  he  was  able  to  find 
a  body  that  served  him  well :  **  I 
was  a  witty  child,  and  had  a  good 
spirit.  Bather,  it  was  through 
being  good  that  I  came  into  an 
undefiled  body."  Spenser  appears 
to  be  following  this  when  he 
writes : 

So  every  spirit,  aa  it  la  more  pore. 
And  hath  in  it  the  more  of  heavenly 
light. 

So  it  the  fairer  body  doth  procure 
To  habit  in.  and  it  more  fairly  dight 
With  oheeifnl  grace  and  amiable  sight. 

For,  of  the  soul,  the  body  form  doth  take, 

For  Bonl  is  form,  and  dotii  the  body  make. 

Having  shown  that  there  were 
adherents  to  the  doctrines  of  pre- 
existence  in  the  ages  succeeding 
Pythagoras,  we  may  ask  the  ques- 
tion how  far  they  are  indebted  to 
him  as  the  father  of  the  tradition. 
From  Pythagoras  to  Plato  is  a 
short  and  certain  step ;  from  Neo- 
I^thagorism  and  Neo-Platonism 
was  drawn  much,  from  which,  how- 
ever we  may  disown  the  source, 
we  have  nevertheless  ourselves  ab- 
sorbed through  our  own  traditions. 
But  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence 
has  ever  shone  with  oroken  rays, 
like  a  light  floating  on  the  wave  of 
a  troubled  and  misty  sea. 

One  great  secret  of  the  wide  in- 
fluence of  Pythagoras  seems  to  lie 


in  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  fana- 
tic or  sectarian.  With  a  spiritual 
creed  visionary  enough  to  carry  a 
man  off  his  natural  balance,  he  yet 
deliberately  wedded  to  that  faith 
the  practical  truth  that  *'  the  first 
attention  which  should  be  paid  to 
men,  is  that  which  takes  place 
through  the  senses."  He  strove 
to  make  the  natural  life  pure,  and 
sane,  and  strong,  conceiving  that 
a  well-developed  and  wholesome 
man  would  better  receive  the  higher 
truths  of  life  in  their  season,  tiian 
one  narrowed  and  crippled  bv 
frantic  asceticism.  Virtue,  he  real- 
ised, is  not  a  plant  of  sudden 
growth,  but  one  requiring  careful 
and  patient  development. 

The  philosophy  of  metempsy- 
chosis is  subtly  conveyed  by  the 
late  Prof.  F.  D.  Maurice  as  fol- 
lows (Mental  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy) :  "  This  soul,  which  can  look 
before  and  after,  can  shrink  and 
shri7el  itself  into  an  incapacity  of 
contemplating  aught  but  the  pre- 
sent moment.  Of  what  depths  of 
degeneracy  it  is  capable !  What  a 
beast  it  may  become !  And  if 
something  lower  than  itself,  why 
not  something  higher?  And  if 
something  higher  and  lower,  may 
there  not  be  a  law  accurately  deter- 
mining its  elevation  and  descent  ? 
Each  soul  has  its  peculiar  evil 
tastes,  bringing  it  to  the  likeness 
of  different  creatures  beneath  itself; 
why  may  it  not  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  abiding  in  the  condition  of 
that  thing  to  which  it  has  adapted 
and  reduced  itself  Y  " 

We  find  among  the  relics  of 
Zenophanes  a  storv  which  is  under- 
stood to  refer  to  Pythagoras  : 

''It  is  said  that  when  he  was 
passing  by  he  was  touched  with 
pity  on  account  of  a  dog  that  was 
being  beaten,  and  spoke  the  follow- 
ing words :  '  Stay  thine  hand,  and 
do  not  strike,  since  it  is  the  soul 
of  a  dear  man,  which  I  recognise 
by  perception  through  its  cry.' " 
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This  is  a  clear  trace  of  Indian 
phiLosophj  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
Pythagoras,  if  he  uttered  the  words 
recorded,  only  meant  to  startle,  and 
thus  to  attract  men's  minds  into  a 
broader  sympathy.  The  claim  to 
distinguish  the  voice  was,  it  may  be 
imagined,  a  bit  of  fiction,  and  it 
reminds  us  of  the  methods  of  the 
Hebrew  rabbis  when  they  wished 
to  fledge  the  arrow  of  a  recondite 
thought. 

From  Pythagoras  was  derived 
the  impetus  to  so  large  a  wave  of 
thought,  spreading  in  different  di- 
rections with  a  distinctive  tendency, 
but  not  one  accordant  doctrine, 
that,  since  he  did  not  write,  it  is 
impossible  clearly  to  differentiate 
the  exact  teaching  of  the  master 
himself.  The  problem  is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  other 
kindred  influences  commingled 
with  his.  As  K.  O.  Muller  states  : 
"  An  extensive  Orphic  literature 
first  appeared  about  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war,  when  the  remains  of 
the  Pythagorean  order  in  Magna 
GrsBcia  united  themselves  to  the 
Orphic  associations." 

But  some  of  the  ethical  sayings 
ascribed  to  Pythagoras  are  so 
simple  and  of  such  deep  religious 
feeling,  that  they  seem  rather  to 
have  emanated  from  him  than  to 
be  the  formal  utterances  of  a  philo- 
sophic school. 

He  forbids  men  to  pray  for  any- 
thing in  particular  for  themselves, 
because  tney  do  not  know  what  is 
good  for  them.  He  pronounces 
against  oaths,  on  the  high  grotmd 
that  every  man  ought  so  to  exercise 
himself  as  to  be  worthy  of  belief 
without  an  oath.  He  proclaimed 
the  beautiful  rule,  far  too  high 
apparently  to  be  generally  followed 
among  men,  that  people  should 
associate  with  one  another  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  make  enemies  of 


their  friends,  but  to  make  friends 
of  their  enemies.  The  supernal 
nature  of  the  man  is  also  evidenced 
by  his  teaching  his  disciples  that 
they  should  think  nothing  exclu- 
sively their  own.  The  nature  which 
is  opened  to  nothing  beyond  earth 
life  cannot  dare  to  relax  its  grasp 
upon  the  lowest  form  of  property. 
Pythagoras  says,  '^  Esteem  that  to 
be  above  all  things  good  which  in 
being  communicated  to  another  vrill 
be  the  rather  increased  to  your- 
self." 

The  souls  that  belong  to  the 
orders  of  daimons  and  heroes,  from 
whom  dreams  come  to  men,  make, 
according  to  Pythagoras,  this  most 
excellent  affirmation,  that  man's 
most  important  privilege  is  the 
being  able  to  persuade  his  soul  to 
either  good  or  bad.  The  soul  of 
man,  he  taught,  possessed  intuition 
or  instinct,  mind,*  and  reasoning 
faculty,  whereas  other  animals 
lacked  the  last  division. 

The  following  ethical  maxims  are 
from  a  collection  bearing  the  name 
of  Demophilos,  and  entitled  "Simili- 
tudes ;  or.  Life's  Medicining." 

Life,  like  a  musical  instrument, 
becomes  sweeter  by  a  system  of 
both  relaxation  and  tightening  up. 

As  a  harbour  is  a  refuge  to  a 
ship,  so  is  friendship  to  life. 

Bidicule,  like  salt,  should  be 
sparingly  used. 

Gurments  down  to  the  feet  impede 
bodies,  property  in  excess  impedes 
souls. 

Pleasures  must  be  passed  by  as 
if  they  were  sirens,  by  one  who  is 
earnest  to  look  on  virtue  as  a  father- 
land. 

As  in  plants,  so  in  youth,  the  first 
growth  foretokens  the  future  fruit 
of  virtue. 

Of  life,  as  of  a  statue,  all  the 
parts  ought  to  be  comely. 

Neither  from  the  temple  should 


*  In  the  sense  in  whioh  the  word  ia  used  in  the  phzase,  *'  I  had  a  mind  to,"  which 
includes  will  and  even  passion. 
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the  altar  be  removed,  nor  from 
hnman  nature  compassion. 

A  loquacious  and  brutally  igno- 
rant man  in  prayer  or  sacrifice  casts 
a  slur  on  that  which  is  divine ;  the 
wise  man  then  alone  is  priest,  alone 
is  god-lover,  alone  knows  how  to 
pray. 

Whatever,  if  thou  should' st  ac- 
quire, thou  canst  not  retain,  this 
ask  not  of  Q-od ;  for  God's  gift  is 
inalienable ;  wherefore  he  will  not 
confer  that  which  thou  canst  not 
retain. 

Be  sleepless  with  regard  to  thy 
mental  part,  for  sleep  as  to  this  is 
akin  to  veritable  death. 

God  misleads,  not  from  anger, 
but  from  our  want  of  perception ; 
wrath  is  foreign  to  God,  for  wrath 
is  excited  by  things  not  in  accor- 
dance with  one's  will,  but  with  God 
there  is  naught  not  in  accordance 
with  His  will. 

Naked  was  a  wise  man  sent  forth, 
in  nakedness  will  he  call  upon  him 
that  sent  him ;  for  to  him  only  that 
is  not  burdened  with  alien  matters 
is  God  a  listener. 

Other  gift  greater  than  virtue  it 
is  impossible  to  receive  from 
God. 

Oblations  and  sacrifices  convey 
no  honour  to  God,  votive  offerings 
are  no  adornment  to  God ;  but  the 
God-inspired  mind  enduringly  con- 
joins itself  to  God,  for  like  must 
needs  continually  advance  to  like. 

It  is  more  grievous  to  be  the 
slave  of  passions  than  of  tyrants. 

It  is  better  to  argue  more  with 
yourself  than  with  your  neigh- 
bours. 

If  you  always  bear  in  mind 
that  in  whatever  place  your  soul 
may  be,  and  your  body  accomplish 
its  work,  God  is  present  as  in- 
spector; in  all  your  prayers  and 
actions  you  will  be  in  awe  of  the 
spectator  from  whom  nothing  can 
be  hidden,  and  will,  moreover, 
possess  divinity  as  an  indweller 
with  you. 


We  ought  to  seek  such  htu9- 
band  and  children  as  will  abide 
after  the  departure  of  this  life. 

Liveth  like  to  divinity  as  truly 
as  may  be,  the  independent  and 
property-less  philosopher,  and 
deems  the  greatest  wealth  to  be 
the  having  gained  possession  of 
naught  of  what  is  another's,  and  of 
what  is  not  necessary.  For  the 
fresh  gain  of  money  expands  the 
lust  thereof  ever ;  but  the  indepen- 
dence of  true  well-living  is  to  do 
no  one  wrong. 

Esteem  those  to  be  eminently 
your  friends  who  advantage  your 
soul  rather  than  your  body. 

Desire  rather  that  thy  com- 
rades should  respect  thee  than  fear 
thee ;  for  veneration  is  akin  to  res- 
pect, but  hatred  to  fear. 

Be  aware  that  no  false  pretence 
lies  hidden  for  long. 

It  is  not  safe  to  say  a  word  con- 
cerning God  to  those  who  have 
become  the  prey  of  opinion ;  for  in 
sooth  to  speak  truth  or  falsehood 
before  them  brings  danger  alike. 

Deem  that  to  be  fine  training, 
by  which  you  are  enabled  to  beax 
the  boorishness  of  the  ignorant. 

A  stranger,  provided  he  be 
righteous,  surpasses  not  only  a 
citizen,  but  even  a  kinsman. 

[We  may  call  to  mind  the  out- 
cry of  the  opponents  of  Pytha- 
goras at  this  introduction  of  the 
higher  law ;  the  following,  also,  pre- 
sented too  stem  an  ideal  of  freedom 
for  the  democratic  factions  who 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  Pythagoras.] 

No  one  is  free  who  is  not  master 
of  himself. 

Every  goodly  thing  gotten  is 
preceded  and  led  up  to,  by  labour 
with  self-mastery. 

Do  what  you  judge  to  be  morally 
beautiful,  even  though  by  doing  it 
you  incur  ill-repute ;  for  a  mob  is 
a  bad  judge  of  a  virtuous  deed. 

Do  great  things  without  making 
promises  of  great  things. 

Since  we  have  our  rootR,  and 
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grow  forth  out  of  Gkxi,  let  us  ding 
to  our  root ;  for  verily,  streams  of 
water,  and  the  plants  of  the  earth 
also,  if  cut  off  from  their  root, 
grow  withered  and  rotten. 

Vigour  of  soul  lies  in  temper- 
ance ;  for  this  is  the  light  of  a  soul 
unaffected  by  passions ;  nay,  it  is 
much  better  to  die,  than  through 
ungovemableness  of  body  to  make 
dark  the  soul. 

The  following  are  from  miscel- 
laneous collections : 

About  the  life  of  the  uninstructed, 
as  on  a  play-actor,  are  many  wrap- 
pages that  have  to  be  pulled  off — 
wrappages  of  cloudy  conceit. 

The  arms  of  Achilles  will  not  fit 
Thersites,  nor  the  goods  of  the  soul 
a  fool. 

As  with  an  obliging  friend,  it  is 
sweet  to  grow  old  in  fellowship 
with  goodly  thought. 

Haye  confidence  in  virtue  like  a 
chaste  wife,  trust  fortune  like  a 
fickle  jade. 

We  should  take  nourishment 
from  the  contemplative  pursuit  of 
wisdom,  up  to  what  measure  we 
may,  exactly  as  from  ambrosia  and 
nectar.  For  undefiled  is  the  sweet- 
ness that  proceeds  therefrom,  and 
it  has  the  power  of  making  the 
divine  element  large  souled,  and 
if  not  eternal,  at  least  versed  in 
eternal  things. 

We  render  reasonable  worship  to 
God,  if  we  make  the  mind  that  is 
in  us  free  from  all  depravity  as 
from  a  spot. 

We  should  adorn  a  temple  with 
offerings,  but  the  soul  with  lessons. 

As  before  the  great  mysteries  we 
have  to  receive  and  hand  down  the 
small,  so  before  philosophy  comes 
training. 


The  hopes  of  virtue  are  own 
children  of  the  soul,  but  those  of 
vice  bastards. 

Vain  the  word  of  the  philoso- 
pher, if  no  mischievous  affection 
of  man's  nature  be  cured.  For  as 
medicine  is  of  no  service  without  it 
drive  out  diseases  from  bodies,  so 
with  philosophy,  unless  it  expel 
the  vice  of  the  soul. 

Men  become  the  best  of  them* 
selves,  when  they  are  walking  to- 
wards the  gods. 

All  things  of  friends  are  common, 
and  friendship  is  equality. 

It  is  grievously  difficult  to  walk 
in  many  ways  of  life  at  once. 

On  being  asked  in  what  act  men 
can  be  like  gods,  Pythagoras  re- 
plied, In  speaking  the  truth.  The 
mages  indeed  declare  with  regard 
to  the  greatest  of  the  gods,  whom 
they  call  Oromagdes  (Ahura 
Mazda),  that  in  his  body  he  is  like 
unto  light,  in  his  soul  unto  tnith 
(lamblichos). 

Pythagoras  affirmed  that  there 
enters  into  cities  first  luxuiy,  there- 
upon satiety,  then  insolence,  and 
thereafter  perdition. 

The  origin  and  basis  of  all  good 
order  in  states  is  a  righteous  dis- 
position of  domestic  affairs,  for 
states  consist  of  houses. 

Exact  not  punishment  from  those 
who  have  done  unjustly,  for  it  is 
enough  for  them  to  be  brought  low 
by  their  own  evil. 

From  these  ethical  and  practical 
precepts,  small  as  they  are  in 
number  of  words,  much  may  be 
learned  of  the  religious  and  moral 
system  of  Pythagoras.  And  there 
is  in  them  that  wnich  is  of  eternal 
significance,  and  makes  them 
worthy  of  the  name  of  gospel. 


{To  h€  continued,) 
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HAGBN^S     DEATH     SONG. 

(From  the  Chrman  of  Felix  Dahn.) 

By   Kate   FsEiLiasATH  -  Kboeksb. 

ITow  Fm  the  last  remaising,  the  princes  all  are  dead ; 

How  in  the  silver  moonlight  the  blood-stained  floor  shines  red. 

The  jovial,  glad  Burgundians,  how  quiet  are  they  now, 
I  hear  their  heart-blood  trickling,  from  open  gashes,  slow. 

Forth  from  the  palace  rises  a  steam  and  smell  of  blood. 

And  for  their  meal,  hoarse-shrieking,  the  vultures  leave  the  wood. 

King  Gunther  tosses  wildly,  with  fever  dreams  oppressed. 
Since  a  sharp  bolt  descending  cleft  keen  his  helmet's  crest. 

Slain  lies  the  tuneful  Yolcker — ^he  laughed  out  as  he  died : 
'*  Take  all  I  have,  oh,  Hagen,  my  fiddle,  take,"  he  cried. 

To  guard  from  Hunnish  treason,  his  fiddle  dear  to  screen, 
He  bore  it  on  his  trusty  back,  which  never  foe  hath  seen. 

lake  nightingales  it  sounded  when  Yolcker  bent  the  bow, 
Ear  differenuy  'twill  echo  in  my  rough  hands  I  trow. 

Four  strings  I  see  are  broken,  three  whole  ones  yet  I  spy — 
I  never  yet  have  twirled  them,  no  fiddler  sweet  am  L 

To-day  I  fain  am  tempted  to  try  grim  Hagen's  lay : 
An  honest  heartfelt  cursing's  as  good  as  prayer  I  say ! 

So  now  I  curse  all  women !  woman  that's  false  and  base : 
Lo,  for  two  white-limbed  women  must  die  Burgundian  race. 

Out  on  the  weak  illusion  of  love  and  such  like  prate, 
All  love  is  but  a  fiction,  and  real  is  only  hate ! 

Fools  but  repent  their  actions  !  he  is  but  worthy  of  breath. 
Who,  sword  in  hand,  hot  hate  in  heart,  firmly  endures  till  death. 

Had  I  to  shape  my  life  anew,  mv  actions  one  by  one, 

'Fore  Heaven,  there's  not  a  single  deed  that  I  would  leave  undone. 

And  should  a  second  Siegfried,  beloved  of  men,  appear, 
Again  I'd  thrust  a  second  time  into  his  back  my  spear ! 

Why  snap,  ye  craven  lute  strings  P    Do  ye  refuse  such  song? 
Hark !  who  with  step  of  thunder  the  palace  stalks  along ! 

And  nearer  yet  and  nearer,  a  shadow  grim  and  great. 

Yon  is  no  Hunnish  spy  or  slave,  yon  sounds  like  march  of  Fate. 

Up  and  arouse.  King  Gunther !  I  know  that  stride  so  stem  : 

Up  and  arouse  !     'Tis  death,  revenge !    Lo,  Dietrich  comes  of  Berne ! 
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A  NOVEL. 
By  a  New  Contributor. 

(Con^intMct  from  pag4  338.) 
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fusthbs  complications. 

''Me.  Caeeinoton,"  said  Mr. 
Parry,  overtaking  Guy  one  eyening 
on  ms  walking  home  to  the  park, 
"  have  not  your  people  been  supply- 
ing a  large  order  for  rails  for 
Greece  lately  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Guy,  "  not  a  large 
order,  but  a  considerable  one." 

''More  than  you  would  care  to 
lose,"  said  the  other. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Guy.  "  Why 
do  you  ask  ?  " 

"Because,"  replied  his  friend, 
"it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
H&yre  de  Grace  is  in  the  direct 
road  to  Greece." 

"  Of  course  not ;  but  pray  do  not 
be  enigmatical." 

"  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "  what 
I  have  to  say  is  this.  Mind  it  is  in 
confidence — ask  me  no  questions, 
and  tell  no  tales.  But  I  attended 
a  patient  lately,  taken  suddenly  ill, 
who  had  been  engaged  on  board 
one  of  the  vesseU  that  took  the 
rails  from  Shipper  and  Slingsby's 
wharf,  and  he  mentioned  that  they 
had  sailed  for  Havre  and  not  for 
Athens.  I  thought  that  I  would 
just  let  you  know." 

The  matter  appeared  to  Guy  one 
of  sufficient  importance  to  take  at 
once  to  Mr.  MacAndrew.    "  I  was 


all  along  convinced,"  said  the 
manager,  "that  there  was  some- 
thing not  regular  about  that  sale 
of  rails.  I  don't  see  how  we  can 
be  '  done  ; '  but  it  will  be  necessary 
to  go  to  Havre  to  see.  How  do  you 
go?" 

Guy  thought  either  from  London 
or  from  Southampton.  On  refer- 
ence to  Bradshaw,  it  appeared  that 
the  Grand  Turk  would  sail  from 
the  latter  port  on  Tuesday  night. 

"  Best  go  to  London  first,  at  all 
events,"  said  the  manager.  "IHl 
look  in  to-morrow  myself  at 
Shipper  and  Slingsby's,  and  see 
what  I  can  make  out  there.  Then 
you  can  drop  in  on  them  unex- 
pectedly in  Thames-street,  and  see 
if  they  tell  the  same  story.  K  they 
don't — or,  I  think,  in  any  case — 
you  just  put  yourself  in  the  steamer 
and  run  over  to  Havre.  Forty-two 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  is 
worth  looking  after.  I  don't  see 
how  we  can  be  wrong;  but  there 
must  be  something  fishy  in  the 
matter." 

The  next  day  the  affair  did 
not  look  any  brighter. 

'^  Don't  know  what  to  make  of 
it  at  aJl,"  said  Mr.  MacAndrew. 
"Slingsby's  not  at  Plumport. 
Clerks  didn't  know  whether  he  vras 
in  London  or  not.  Could  telegraph 
if  I  wished,  but  said  their  people 
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were  never  at  the  office  before  two, 
80  it  was  no  use  waiting.  Hadn*t 
any  copies  of  charter  parties  or 
bills  of  lading — all  at  the  office  in 
London.  Nothing  for  it  but  for 
you  to  run  up.  Just  get  all  your 
correspondence  settled,  and  get  off 
on  Monday,  there's  a  good  fellow. 
Don't  forget  your  cheque  this  time. 
I'll  come  back  and  have  ten  minutes 
more  chat  when  I  have  seen  that 
they  haven't  got  into  some  irrepa- 
rable confusion  in  the  yard  while 
niy  back  was  turned ; "  and  off  went 
Mr.  MacAndrew. 

Guy  Garrington  thought  that  he 
might  permit  himself  to  call  at  the 
Lodge  on  the  occasion  of  revisiting 
France.  Both  Miss  Satterthwaite 
and  her  niece  had  taken  evident 
interest  in  his  lively  description  of 
his  brief  peep  at  Paris.  ''  I  should 
80  like  to  visit  Paris,"  said  Philippa, 
'*  it  is  quite  one  of  mj  pet  longings. 
I  shall  persuade  aunty  to  take  me 
there  some  day.  Tell  us  both  all 
about  it  from  the  very  beginning, 
like  the  good  story-books." 

So  Guy  had  narrated  all  his  ad- 
ventures, full  of  the  vivid  colouring 
with  which  the  scenes  of  that 
famous  and  splendid  city  impress 
themselves  on  the  youthful 
memory.  M.  le  Due  de  For9ada 
lost  nothing  by  his  description  ;  M. 
le  Directeur  Q^rant  came  out  in 
very  bright  colours — "  his  pretty 
little  wife  made  quite  a  kit  kat 
picture,"  PhiUppa  said.  But  per- 
haps the  most  striking  scene  of  all 
remembered  by  Guy  was  the  solemn 
watch  kept  at  the  Livalides,  over 
the  ashes  of  the  real  Napoleon,  by 
the  relics  of  the  Imperial  Guard. 

Beneath  that  noble  dome  black 
drapery  and  obscured  windows  had 
converted  the  central  hall  of  the 
building  into  a  chapelle  ardenie. 
There,  as  on  an  altar,  lay  a  coffin 
covered  with  a  velvet  pall.  The 
sword  drawn,  and  not  idly  drawn,  at 
Areola,  the  ever-memorable  three- 
cornered  hat,  the  baton  of  supreme 


military  command,  lay  upon  the 
chest  Uiat  contained  all  tnat  was 
mortal  of  the  Emperor  and  ICing. 
Beside  them  rested  two  gold 
crowns.  A  veteran,  in  the  ancient 
uniform  of  the  Old  Guard,  stood 
at  each  corner  of  the  catidEalque. 
By  the  narrow  barrier,  covered 
with  black  cloth,  that  admitted  the 
visitants,  or  the  pilgrims,  to  the 
temporary  tomb  of  the  exile  of  St. 
Helena,  watched  two  others  of  the 
vieua  mousUiches,  in  solemn  silence. 
They  had  known  the  man  whose 
ashes  they  watched — ^the  conqueror 
whose  name  had  rung  through  the 
world  with  a  louder  blast  from  the 
trumpet  of  fame  than  it  had  given 
forth  for  a  thousand  years.  They 
looked  like  men  at  tiie  sepulchre 
of  their  father. 

''What  are  those  two  crowns, 
monsieur?  "  asked  Guy  of  one  of  the 
veterans. 

"  L'une  est  la  Couronne  de  I'Em- 
pire,  monsieur,"  replied  the  soldier ; 
"I'autre  est  une  couronne  que  la 
Cit^  de  Milan  donna  a  sa  Majesty 
I'Empereur,"  and  as  he  spoke  the 
old  man  raised  his  cocked  hat  from 
his  head  with  an  air  of  reverence 
as  profound  as  if  he  had  spoken  of 
a  diviner  Majesty. 

"  Do  you  think  you  shall  go  to 
Paris  again  ?  "  said  Miss  Satter- 
thwaite. 

<'I  cannot  tell.  (>f  course,  I 
may  have  to  do  so,  but  I  do  not 
start  with  the  intention." 

''Commend  me  to  the  Due  de 
For9ada,  if  you  do,"  said  Philippa. 
"  I  think  I  should  know  him  if  I 
met  him  from  your  description." 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  get  me 
any  of  the  wonderful  tea?"  said 
Miss  Satterthwaite.  "I  will  give 
you  carte  blanche  as  to  price." 

"  If  you  are  in  earnest,  and  if  I 
go,"  said  Guy,  "  I  will  at  all  events 
try,  1  think  I  can  see  the  half- 
frightened  countenance  of  the 
little  French  woman  as  she  peeped 
into  the  teapot — and  said  to  me  in 
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almost  a  whisper,  *  Linnel  tient  sur- 
tout  a  son  the.' " 

"  What  was  that  you  said  ?  " 
said  Philippa  in  a  hoarse  voice, 
and  grasping  the  arm  of  her 
chair. 

"  She  said  he  piqued  himself  so 
on  his  tea." 

"Who  did?" 

"  Who — why — now  you  mention 
it,  it  is  a  very  droll  circumstance," 
said  Q-uy.  "  I  neyer  heard  his 
name  mentioned  once.  It  was 
always  Monsieur  le  Directeur — 
Monsieur  le  G^rant  —  the  man 
never  mentioned  it  himself — ^he 
said,  'that  is  my  signature.'  I 
forget  what  it  was,  but  his  wife 
called  him  'Linnel.'  I  don't  know 
if  it  was  a  christian  name." 

"  Mr.  Carrington,"  said  Miss 
Satterthwaite,  "  what  was  the  sig- 
nature you  mentioned  ?  " 

"  The  signature  of  the  Director 
of  the  Bank  of  Athens,"  said  Guy. 
"  It  was  the  business  that  I  went 
over  about.  Mr.  MacAndrew,  who 
always  sees  deeper  into  a  millstone 
than  other  people,  thought  it  might 
be  a  forgery,  so  I  went  to  see,  and 
the  director  met  me  at  the  door, 
examined  the  letter,  and  said  at 
once,  *  that  is  my  signature  ' — odd 
that  I  have  forgotten  the  name. 
We  have  had  several  letters  from 
him." 

"Would  you  do  me  a  great 
kindness,  Mr.  Carrington." 

"  Can  you  ask,  my  dear  lady  ?  If 
it  is  in  my  power  ?  " 

"Will  you  let  me  see  one  of 
those  letters  P  I  have  a  particular 
reason  for  wishing  to  do  so — to 
know  something  about  the  Bank  of 
Athens,"  said  the  elder  lady. 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  said  Guy,  "  I 
will  bring  one  up  if  you  will  allow 
me,  when  I  return." 

"  You  will  be  at  the  Works  in 
the  morning." 

"  Yes." 

"  If  you  will  let  me  send  William 
to  meet  you  there,  or  allow  him  to 


drive  you  down,  he  could  bring  me 
the  letter  and  bring  it  back  to  you 
within  an  hour,"  said  Miss  Satter- 
thwaite. 

"  I  can  do  that,"  said  Guy.  "  Is 
it  being  too  inquisitive  to  say  that 
I  feel  curious  how  it  can*intere8t 
you  ?" 

"I  will  tell  you,"  said  the  old 
lady,  "  when  I  have  seen  it,  but  not 
to-night.  Philippa,  you  have 
over  -  fatigued  yourseft  to  -  day, 
child — Mr.  Carrington  will  excuse 
your  ringing  for  a  light." 

"  I  will  ring,"  said  Guy,  "  and  I 
will  detain  you  no  longer.  I  will 
send  up  the  letter  in  the*  morning, 
and  I  hope  you  both  wish  me  a 
happy  voyage  and  a  safe  return." 

"  I  do — we  do,"  said  the  old  lady 
very  solemnly. 

"  Good  night,"  said  Philippa. 
Her  hand  was  as  cold  as  marble. 

The  cool  evening  air  seemed  to 
freshen  the  memory  of  Guy  as  he 
raced  over  the  turf.  "  How  stupid 
to  forget  the  name,"  said  he  to 
himself.  "  I  remember  that  it  was 
a  French  signature  ;  no  initials, 
but  all  written  in  a  sort  of  capitals. 
I^  was  LECLEBC.  I  wonder  what 
Miss  Satterthwaite  wants  with  the 
letter.  Some  speculation,  I  am 
afraid,  in  some  of  those  Athenian 
shares."  

Chapteb  XLV. 

philippa  ek  dishabille. 

"Aunt,"  said  Philippa — for  Miss 
Satterthwaite  had  come  into  her 
bedroom,  and  dismissed  her  maid 
as  soon  as  she  had  undressed  her 
mistress — "  what  do  you  think  of 
it  ?  " 

"I  cannot  tell,  my  love,  till  I 
have  seen  the  letter.  I  think  that 
wiU  tell  us." 

"He  said  Linnel — he  did,  in- 
deed." 

"  I  heard  him,"  said  her  aunt. 

"  You  heard  him  say  so  ?  " 

"  Yes." 
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"  Then  what  do  you  want  with 
the  letter?" 

'*  It  is  a  veiT  unusual  name,  my 
love.  But  still,  there  may  be  more 
persons  than  one  who  own  it.  What 
account  did  he  give  of  the  man  ?  " 

"  Account ! "  said  Philippa  ;  and 
then  came  the  great  and  blessed 
relief  of  a  copious  flood  of  tears. 
"  Aunty,  I  must  have  been  as  blind 
as  a  mole  or  as  deaf  as  an  adder, 
or  as  stupid  as,  as — as  a  donkey." 

"Cry,  my  love,"  said  her 
aunt,  "cry,  it  will  do  you  good, 
my  Philippa.  I  wish  I  could  do  so 
too ;  but  I  feel  quite  in  a  tremor." 

"Aimt,  the  description  was 
exact.  To  think  that  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  it  before! 
I  thought  it  was  a  Frenchman  ; 
and  then  his  wife — a  French  wife. 
That  must  have  been  the  reason. 
Aunty,  does  it  not  make  your  dear 
brain  all  spin  round?  I  am  sure 
mine  does." 

"  It  was  only  that — that  vile  little 
wretch,"  replied  the  aunt,  now  in  her 
turn  beginning  to  sob,  "  that  gave 
me  strength  to  ask  so  qu — qu — 
quietly  for  the  let — let — letter. 
The  odious,  horrid,  wicked — . 
Thank  God,  my  love,  thank  God !" 

"What  for,  aunty?"  said 
Philippa,  opening  two  eyes  that 
looked  like  stars  shining  through 
a  mist. 

"Be  —  be  —  because — .  Don't 
you  see?  How  should  you,  poor 
child !" 

"Because  what,  darling  aunty? 
Don't  torture  me  so!" 

"Because,"  said  Miss  Satter- 
thwaite,  drying  her  eyes,  and 
sitting  very  upright,  "  if  this  man 
is  that  wretch  Linnel  Clerk — ." 

"If!"  said  Philippa;  "I  tell 
you  he  is — Athens,  too." 

"  Then,"  said  the  old  lady,  re- 
gaining great  precision  of  manner, 
"he  seems  to  be  married  to  this 
French  doU." 

"WeU?" 

"Then  he  can  have  no  further 


pretence  to  trouble  you,  my  love. 
That  is  the  great  thing.  We  have 
the  law  on  our  side  now,  Philippa 
— at  least,  we  shall  have,"  said 
Miss  Satterthwaite.  "  I  feel  as  if 
I  must  run  after  Mr.  Carrington, 
and  beg  him  to  get  the  letter  this 
very  minute.  My  patient,  ill-used, 
deserted,  injured  darling  I "  and 
again  a  gracious  and  copious 
s^am  carried  off  the  highly- 
charged  electricity  of  Miss  Satter- 
thwaite's  nervous  system. 

"But,  aunty,"  said  Philippa, 
"  tell  me,  for  I  am — I  am,"  and 
Philippa  began  to  tremble  all  over. 
"  Do  you  mean  he  would — would — 
he  would  have  no  claim  upon  me, 
if  this  is  true  ?" 

"  Do  you  suppose  a  man  can 
have  two  wives,  my  dear?" 

"  Of  course  not,  aunty — only — 
it  seems  that  he  has." 

"  But  don't  you  see  that  the  other 
would  relieve  you  altogether  from 
such  a  wretch?  Philippa,  I  tell 
you  that  if  it  is,  as  it  must  be — I 
think  it  must  be — ^you  can  have  a 
divorce,  and  be  free  from  him  for 
ever !" 

"Aunty,  dear,"  said  Philippa, 
"  let  me  lie  down,  I  don't  feel  quite 
myself." 

Miss  Satterthwaite's  coachman 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Guy  at  Plum- 
ville  Works  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. He  took  the  letter  so  anxiously 
waited  for  to  his  mistress,  and  re- 
turned in  less  than  an  hour  to  Guy, 
with  a  note  from  the  lady  herself, 
thanking  him  for  the  opportunitv 
of  perusing  the  document,  whicn 
she  returned ;  and  asking  what 
would  be  his  address  at  Paris,  if  he 
went  to  that  city.  Guy  returned  a 
replv  by  the  messenger,  but  per- 
suaded himself  that  it  was  only 
proper  x>oliteness  on  his  part  to  call 
again  at  the  Lodge,  and  inquire  if  he 
could  do  anvthing  for  either  lady 
in  the  French  metropolis.  An  ap- 
pearance of  unusual  stir  struck  him 
as  visible  on  his  entrance,  and,  on 
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inqiiirmg  for  Miss  Satterthwaite, 
he  was  shown  at  onoe  into  the 
drawing-room  y  where  he  found 
Fhilippa  alone.  She,  too,  was  en- 
gaged in  some  unaccustomed  femi- 
nine work. 

"  I  thought  I  ought  to  caJl/'  said 
Guy,  '*  after  Miss  Satterthwaite's 
note,  to  see  if  I  could  do  anything 
for  either  of  you  in  Paris." 

*'  Thank  you ;  but  aunt  has  made 
up  her  mind  to  go  there  herself  for 
a  day  or  two." 

"  Not  alone  ?" 

**  No ;  I  accompany  her." 

''  I  know  too  little  of  that  city 
to  be  of  much  service,"  said  Guy ; 
**  but  still  I  may  be  of  some.  Will 
you  let  me  know  where  to  find 
you." 

"I  think  aunt  decided  on  the 
Hotel  de  Lille  et  d' Albion."  It  was 
the  one  indicated  by  Guy.  He  felt 
an  unusual,  an  inexplicable  elation. 

"  You  are  sure  to  go  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"When?" 

"  On  Tuesday.  We  go  to  London 
on  Monday." 

"  Then  I  will  be  sure  to  go,  too." 

Then  there  came  a  little  pause 
— wicked,  awkward  little  pause — 
giving  time  for  the  memory  of  each 
to  revert  to  the  black-letter  book 
and  its  fascinating  lore. 

*'  As  I  am  going  away,"  said 
Guy,  illogicaUy  ignoring  the  former 
promise  to  meet  in  Paris,  "  I  wish 
I  might  say  one  word — only  one — 
without  displeasing  you.  You  have 
only  to  put  your  finger  on  your  lips, 
and  I  will  be  silent." 

"  On  that  condition,  then,"  said 
PhiHppa,  trying  to  feel  very  brave. 

"  You  gave  me  a  spray  of 
almond." 

She  bowed  her  head. 

"  I  found  no  red  poppy.  I  did 
not  look  for  one,  I  cannot  look 
for  one — beyond — beyond  these 
laiu-els." 

She  looked  fixedly  at  something — 
not  at  Guy. 


"  I  respect  your  sex  too  much,  all 
of  them — ^you  above  all — to  ask  for 
any  explanation  you  do  not  think 
fit  to  give.  I  can  never,  under  any 
circumstances  whatever,  seek  that 
flower  elsewhere;  I  am  sure  of 
that.  But  if  ever,  ever,  you  should 
find  that  it  was  not  too  late — that 
circumstances  had  changed — ^that 
you  had  been  mistaken — ^might  I 
then  hope  that  the  almond  tree 
would  bud — that  you  would  re- 
place it  with  the  crimson  flower  f" 

Philippa  sat  silent,  motionless, 
fixed  in  eye,  for  a  few  seconds. 
Then  sh^  rose,  as  if  she  wrenched 
herself  from  her  chair.  She  slowly 
walked  to  the  door.  Whether  it 
were  that  she  could  not  trust  her- 
self, or  that  experience  of  her  earlier 
suitor  taught  her  to  distrust  Guy, 
is  not  clear.  She  laid  her  hand  on 
the  handle,  and  then  looked  him  in 
the  face. 

"  If  that  were  so,"  cried  she  ; 
"  but  it  cannot — must  not  be — ^for 
your  sake." 

"  Don't  sav  that,"  said  Guy ;  "  if 
it  ever  were  ?" 

"  If  it  ever  were,"  she  said,  and 
the  words  seemed  as  if  they  came 
from  some  one  else ;  '*  if  it  could 
be,  if  you,  knowing  all,  still  wished 
it  ?"--she  opened  the  door — "  Per- 
haps you  would  find  the  purple 
lilac,"  said  she,  as  she  passed 
through,  and  gently  closed  it 
behind  her. 

"  The  sky  may  fall  now  if  it 
likes,"  said  Guy,  half  aloud. 


Chapter  XL VI. 

ADMIBAL  BEBEDOS  LEAVES  OFF 
SWBABINO. 

"I  don't  like  it,  Benbow,  I  tell 
you  I  don't  like  it,"  said  Admiral 
Beredos.  "  Can't  get  a  house,  in- 
deed !  I  should  like  to  know  how 
long  I  should  wait  for  a  house  if  I 
were  his  age.  Why  the — ^hey — 
why  can't  he  rig  up  a  jury  mast, 
take  any  cabin  there   is  on   the 
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station  while  his  own  state  room's 
being  holy-stoned.  Answer  me 
that,  now  P  " 

"  Can't  say,  indeed,  Sir  Blaise/' 
replied  the  man." 

"  Of  course  you  can't,"  retorted 
the  Admiral;  ''and  what  do  you 
think  is  the  XLse  of  my  stanmng 
talking  to  such  a  lubber  as  you  P 
Put  up  two  shirts,  and  a  night- 
cap, and  shaying  tackle,  and — and 
anything  else  that  I  shidl  want  for 
a  few  days,  Benbow.  I'll  be  blown 
out  of  the  water  if  I  don't  start  to 
look  after  him  this  very  day,  as  sure 
as  my  name  is  Blaise.  I'm  afraid 
it's  that  infernal  celibate  that  he 
is  hankering  after  again." 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Sir 
Blaise  Beredos,  uneasy  in  his  mind 
that  seyeral  weeks  should  have 
elapsed  since  the  blessed  con- 
version of  his  nephew  from  the 
folly  of  his  solita^  way  without 
the  day  for  the  wedding  having 
been  fixed,  betook  himself  in  this 
impromptu  manner  to  London ; 
and  driving  through  the  city,  with- 
out stopping,  in  a  cab,  with  Benbow 
keeping  up  a  look-out  from  the 
roof,  caught  a  fast  down  train  at 
Paddington,  and  safely  reached 
Plumport. 

It  was,  of  course,  not  to  the 
Bear,  but  to  the  Plumville  Arms 
that  the  portmanteau,  bearing  in 
white  paint  the  full-length  name 
of  Admiral  Sir  B.  Beredos,  K.C.B., 
was  briskly  wheeled  by  the  porter 
attendant  on  the  train.  The  dis- 
tance was  so  short  that  the 
Admiral,  with  some  aid  from  his 
servant  and  more  from  a  stout 
stick,  performed  it  on  foot.  The 
little  halts  which  he  made  froin 
time  to  time,  if  enforced  bv  the 
remembrance  of  the  attacks  of  his 
one  great  enemv,  the  gout,  he  ac- 
counted for  to  himself  by  his  desire 
to  inspect  the  contents  of  the  shop 
windows.  It  requires  the  resolute 
patience  of  the  most  practised 
hatiewr  de  pave  to  consume  much 


time  in  regarding  the  shop  windows 
of  a  Welsh  countiy  town.  A  pair 
of  boots  may  be  the  sole  contents 
of  one  of  them ;  and  half  a  dozen 
sticks  of  sealing  wax,  a  few  quires 
of  paper,  and  one  or  two  ink 
bottles,  make  a  great  show  in 
another.  Yet,  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  way,  you  have  the  solace  of 
finding  a  sleeping  cat  in  at  least 
every  other  window. 

The  chief  room  of  the  Plumville 
Arms  was  selected  to  do  honour  to 
the  Admiral — a  large,  bare  room, 
with  a  carpet  too  small  for  the 
floor,  and  lofty  and  ghostly  furni- 
ture. The  table  in  the  centre 
served  for  the  board  around  which 
the  magistrates  occasionally  as- 
sembled. So  dreary,  vast,  and 
unfilled  was  the  apartment  that  it 
was  only  at  election  times,  when  it 
formed  an  admirable  committee- 
room,  that  one  could  enter  it  with- 
out a  feeling  of  desolation. 

By  the  aid  of  l^nbow,  however, 
the  old  sailor  contrived  to  get 
through  an  improvised  dinner  in 
this  iminviting  locality,  and  retired 
soon  after  to  bed,  in  order  to  rise 
fresh  and  jolly  in  the  morning ;  en- 
joying the  fun  of  taking  his  nephew 
so  thoroughly  by  surprise.  "  If  I 
find  that  he  is  sneaking  out  of 
action,"  said  the  Admiral  to  him- 
self, with  more  force  of  assevera- 
tion than  was  absolutehr  necessary, 
"  I'll  be  something  if  I  don't  pick 
up  the  first  strong,  healthy,  rosv* 
cheeked  dairymaid  I  find  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  make  her  Lady 
Beredos  before  I  go  back  to  Bright 
ton.     I'll  be  shot  if  I  don't." 

It  occurred,  however,  to  the 
veteran,  that  before  confronting- 
his  nephew,  and  displaying  to  his 
gaze,  in  case  of  need,  the  prospect 
of  a  healthy  and  probably  prolific 
extempore  aunt,  he  would  pay  a 
first  visit  to  the  bride  elect.  "  Like 
to  form  my  own  opinion  always," 
said  the  Admiral.  ''If  the  prize 
has  started  a  plank,  it  may  be  her 
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fault  and  not  that  of  Lucius. 
Nothing  like  caution— caution  and 
patience.  .  Benbow,  you  blockhead, 
will  that  carriage  never  be 
ready." 

Unusually  early  for  a  morning 
call,  extremely  late  in  his 
own  reckoning,  Admiral  Beredos 
"  made  "  the  cottage  of  Mrs.  Pen- 
rose, his  assault  having  been 
•directed  by  the  information  gained 
locally  by  Benbow  in  elucidation 
of  the  details  given  from  time  to 
time  in  the  now  frequent  and 
dutiful  letters  of  the  Beverend 
Lucius.  And  such  is  the  kindly  in- 
terest which  most  people,  especially 
country  folk,  and  most  especially 
of  all,  Welsh  country  folk,  take  in 
their  neighbours'  business,  that 
had  Benbow  merely  said  to  the 
postilion,  **  Go  to  the  house  of  the 
widow  lady  with  six  daughters;*' 
or,  "  Go  to  the  house  of  the  young 
lady  that  the  curate  of  Brierley  is 
going  to  marry,"  the  wizened  and 
aged  face  of  the  "  boy  "  would  have 
been  set  at  once  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

'^  Bless  me,  my  dear,  that  cannot 
be  anyone  but  Lucius's  uncle," 
said  Mrs.  Penrose,  as  the  Plumville 
Arms  postchaise  drew  up  at  the 
gate  of  the  cottage  garden.  "  Milli- 
cent,  my  dear,  step  into  your  room 
and  run  a  brush  over  your  hair. 
Grace,  stay  by  me." 

The  announcement  of  Admiral 
Beredos  soon  put  a  stop  to  any 
further  little  feminine  flutter  of  pre- 
paration, and  Mrs.  Penrose  was 
enabled,  by  the  short  notice  given 
her,  to  call  in  her  forces,  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  stoppage  of  the 
-chaise  at  the  gate  and  the  entry  of 
the  baronet  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  to  receive  her  visitor  with  as 
much  composure  as  if  she  had  ex- 
pected him  for  a  month.  Possibly, 
indeed,  she  had. 

Let  no  one  think,  however,  that 
it  was  the  irascible  old  salt  who 
tyrannised  over  and  swore  at  faith- 


ful Benbow  that  now  slowly,  and 
with  something  of  a  limp,  but  not 
without  a  certain  manly  grace,  en- 
tered the  little  flower-decked  sanc- 
tuary ;  for  Sir  Blaise  was  one  of  those 
men  who  are  transformed  by  the 
presence  of  women.  Their  chronic 
wrath  flies  before  those  enchan- 
tresses. It  is  not  that  Sir  Blaise 
made  an  effort  to  be  gentle — it 
came  naturally  to  him.  Lideed,  it 
may  be  thought  that  it  was  his 
application  of  the  famous  Greek 
apophthegm  IVco^t  o-cow-ov,  which 
had  induced  him  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod to  defer  the  dairymaid  expe- 
dient before  hinted  at,  or  any 
similar  line  of  action.  For  his  heart, 
which  had  more  than  one  soft  place 
— as  Benbow  knew — readily  assail- 
able to  any  who  would  carefully 
reconnoitre  that  timewom  but  un- 
dilapidated  fortress,  became  all 
soft  when  a  treble  voice  or  a  gentle 
smile  were  the  engines  of  attack. 
And,  whatever  he  might  say,  the 
Admiral  was  privately  conscious 
that  he  should  be  so  utterly  domi- 
nated, ruled,  led,  subdued,  thought 
for,  acted  for,  and  generally  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  helpless  and 
abject  submission  by  any  female 
craft  that  had  the  right  to  hail  un- 
der his  colours,  that  the  conscious- 
ness must  have  come  strongly  in 
aid  of  the  consdentiouBness  which 
made  him  think  that  it  would  be 
an  injustice  to  Lucius  to  put  an 
aunt  over  his  head  at  his,  Sir 
Blaise's,  time  of  life.  Provided 
always  that  said  Lucius  did  his  duty 
in  raising  up  heirs  to  the  house  of 
Beredos. 

Indeed,  even  with  regard  to  the 
language  of  commination  in  which 
Sir  Blaise,  when  out  of  the  reach 
of  female  influence,  had  the  bad 
habit  of  indulging,  it  must  be  re- 
garded rather  as  a  sort  of  safety 
valve  or  overflow  pipe  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  irritation  arising  from 
age,  gout,  and  an  unremoved 
musket  ball,  than  as  any  expression 
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of  malignity.  The  man,  if  he  had 
a  tongue  of  iron,  had  a  heart  of 
gold.  Years  ago,  indeed,  before  he 
had  ceased  to  enjoy  the  occasional 
relaication  of  angling,  the  noble 
rector  of  the  charming  little  Buck- 
inghamshire village  in  which  the 
Admiral  was  wont,  for  a  week  or 
two  every  year,  to  capture,  or  to 
seek  to  capture,  the  speckled  trout 
'  for  which  the  stream  was  famous, 
had  ventured,  in  his  own  mild  and 
gentle  way,  to  give  Sir  Blaise  a 
modest  hint  on  the  subject. 

''Don't  think  that  I  presume 
upon  my  office,  Admiral,"  said  Lord 
Montgomery  Norman,  "  but  if  you 
did  really  only  reflect  on  what  you 
said  just  now,  I  think  you  would  be 
shocked.  You  don't  mean  it,  I 
know ;  but  these  ignorant  people 
are  apt  to  think  you  do  ;  and  how 
can  I  reprove  my  parishioners  for 
swearing  if  they  say  to  me, '  But, 
my  Lord,  you  snould  only  hear  the 
Admiral!'" 

"  It's  true,  it's  quite  true.  Lord 
Montgomery,"  said  Sir  Blaise. 
"  'Pon  my  soul  I  quite  agree  with 
you,  though  it  is  a  very  friendly 
thing  for  you  to  speak  as  you  do 
without  any  dam  nonsense.  I 
quite  think  that  it  is  an  infernally 
low  thing  to  use  bad  language.  One 
picks  it  up  on  the  quarter-deck, 
or  the  lubbers  never  think  you  are 
in  earnest ;  but  I  make  a  point  of 
leaving  it  off  when  I  come  ashore. 
I  wish  I  may  be  "  (something  un- 
pleasant, said  the  Admiral,  with 
emphasis)  "  if  I  ever  swear  again, 
ril  be  blest "  (only  he  said  that 
too,  on  the  wrong  side  of  his 
mouth)  "  if  I  do." 

So  Sir  Blaise  from  that  time 
abandoned,  as  he  said,  the  bad 
habit  of  swearing.  Benbow,  stupid 
fellow  that  he  was,  never  observed 
the  difference. 

The  conversation,  then,  between 
the  Admiral  and  the  mother  of  his 
future  niece  proceeded  pleasantly 
and  smoothly,  and  the  recollection 


of  an  old  and  long-interrupted 
friendship  was  like  balm  to  the 
feelings  of  the  old  sailor.  ''And 
here  is  your  ladybird,"  said  he, 
"  that  an  old  man  has  come  so  fax- 
to  gladden  his  eyes  with  the  sight 
of.  I  know  from  Lucius  that  you 
are  as  good  as  you  are  pretty,  my 
dear;  and  my  own  eyes  tell  me  that 
you  are  as  pretty  as  you  are  good. 
But  I  have  been  quite  unhappy  at 
not  having  heard  that  the  wedding 
day  was  fixed." 

"If  Millicent  were  not  in  the 
room,"  said  her  mamma,  "  perhapa 
I  could  remove  that  source  of  un- 
happiness." 

"  Delighted  to  hear  it,  my  dear 
madam,"  said  the  Admiral,  "de- 
lighted  to  hear  it.  Eailway !  why 
I  would  have  made  the  journey  on 
foot  with  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
have  that  satisfaction,  llien  Lucius 
has  not  been  talked  out  of  his  senses 
again  by  those  designing,  long- 
winded,  hypocritical  Jesuits.  They 
want  to  keep  all  the  girls  to  them- 
selves, as  penitents,  or  communi- 
cants, or  whatever  they  call  them, 
and  that's  why  they  try  and  per- 
suade the  young  fellows  not  to 
marry.  Faugh  ! "  said  the  Admiral 
in  disgust.  "  I  have  seen  the  real 
thing,  Mrs.  Penrose,  the  real  thing, 
in  Italy,  and,  what  is  more,  in 
South  America;  and  anyone  who 
has  seen  the  real  thing  doesn't 
know  whether  most  to  laugh  or  to 
be  angry  at  these  miserable,  puling^ 
contemptible  imitators." 

It  was  well  for  the  respect  which 
Miss  Millicent  entertained  for  her 
future  imcle  that  the  Reverend 
Lucius  had  given  away  his  petti- 
coated  garment,  and  was  gradually 
sliding  out  of  those  peculiarities 
which  group  around  the  dismal 
clerical  advocates  of  celibacy. 

"  But  I  must  see  all  your  sisters, 
my  love.  What  does  the  number 
six  stand  for?  there  used  to  be  three 
Graces,"  said  the  Admiral.  "  Which 
are  you,  ladybird?" 
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"That  is  Jessica,  Sir  Blaise," 
said  her  mother,  "  the  youngest." 

"  I  am  glad  to  find,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  when  each  of  the 
sisters  had  been  produced  and 
explained,  "  that  Lucius  has 
escaped  a  difficulty  in  which  I  can 
fancy  finding  myself  now.  You 
have  heard  of  the  donkey  between 
two  bundles  of  hay,  and  how  he 
was  starved ;  but  a  young  man 
between  six  bouquets — six  such  live 
flowers — his  choice  was  still  more 
difficult.  Perhaps,  though,  he  was 
chosen  ?  **  said  the  old  man,  with  a 
merry  twinkle. 

Random  shot  oft  hits  the  best. 
Millicent  became  like  a  peony. 

"  Should  you  like  to  be  chosen, 
Admiral  ? "  quoth  the  Beauty, 
coming  in  to  her  sister's  relief. 

"  Very  much,  ladybird,  if  I  had 
some  score  of  years  fewer  over  my 
head,"  said  the  old  man.  "  In  that 
case  perhaps  Miss  Millicent  would 
have  no  cause  to  thank  you  for  that 
speech." 

"  In  that  case  I  should  not  have 
made  it,"  said  saucy  Jessica. 


Chaptke  XLVn. 

HB.     BEBBD08      IS     BBBUKBD     FOB 
BACKSLIDING. 

The  alarm  expressed  by  Admiral 
Beredos  lest  his  nephew  should 
have  been  beset  by  his  former  asso- 
ciates, with  the  aim  of  recalling  his 
faded  allegiance  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  celibate,  was  not  altogether 
without  foundation.  At  least  one 
such  attack  had  been  made,  and  if 
the  success  was  not  such  as  to 
involve  the  necessity  of  the  appeal 
of  the  Admiral  to  the  rosy-cheeked 
dairymaid  as  the  last  resource,  it 
certainly  was  not  from  any  want  of 
distinct  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
assailant. 

Returning  to  his  bachelor  abode 
one  evening,  Mr.  Beredos  was 
informed  by  Mrs.  Wiggins  that  a 
strange    gentleman  was    awaiting 


his  arrival.  *'  A  clergyman  as  is  a 
friend  of  yours,  sir,"  said  the 
matron, ''  and  I  think  as  is  come  to 
dine."  Mrs.  Wiggins  omitted  to 
state  that  the  strange  gentleman 
had  closely  questioned  her  upon  the 
prevalent  rumours  as  to  the  pro- 
bable change  of  state  decided  on 
by  the  curate  of  Brierley,  in  reply 
to  which  she  had  not  only  fidly 
communicated  the  whole  of  her 
actual  information,  but  had  eked  it 
out  by  a  large  stock  of  surmise, 
hear-say,  conjecture,  and  pure  in- 
vention, which,  under  the  stimidus 
of  the  attention  of  an  unusually 
prying  and  congenial  visitor,  had 
flowed  from  her  tongue  at  a  rate 
that  excited  even  her  own  surprise 
and  admiration. 

On  entering  his  own  sitting-room 
the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  Mr. 
Beredos  were  at  once  subjected  to 
a  severe  test.  Seated  in  the  curate's 
own  chair,  from  which  he  failed  to 
rise  at  the  entrance  of  the  legitimate 
owner,  was  a  brother  clergyman  of 
whom  Mr.  Beredos  had  known  but 
little,  and  liked  still  less,  at  his 
former  cure.  The  Reverend  Simon 
Stimt  was  one  of  those  persons 
called  lUeratif  on  the  good  old  ety- 
mological rule  which  derives  lucus 
a  non  liicendo,who  have  of  late  years 
clomb  in  some  numbers  over  the 
walls  of  the  sheepf  old  of  the  Church 
of  England,  in  preference  to  making 
the  attempt  to  enter  by  the  narrow, 
though  more  regular,  gateway,  of 
her  ancient  and  famous  universities. 
It  can  be  of  no  interest  to  the 
reader,  any  more  than  it  was  to  the 
Beverend  Simon  himself,  to  make 
any  inquiries  as  to  the  descent, 
occupation,  or  peculiarities  of  the 
reverend  gentleman's  father,  who 
departed  this  world  at  too  early  a 
period  in  the  life  of  his  son  to 
have  been  able  to  exert  much  influ- 
ence on  his  future  course.  In  fact, 
it  is  only  the  physiological  necessity 
that  exists  in  such  matters  that 
seemed  in  any  way  to  connect  the 
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object  of  our  present  inquiry, 
Simon,  with  the  departed  Jonah. 
Mrs.  Stunt,  however,  had  with 
honest  industry,  or  at  least  with 
great  industry,  brought  up  her  only 
son,  and,  with  creditable  and  grati- 
fied pride,  seen  him  at  length  as- 
sume the  brevet  rank  of  a  gentle- 
man. So  great  was  her  elation 
when  the  episcopal  hands  had  been 
actually  laid  on  his  head,  that  she 
caUed  on  all  friends,  neighbours, 
acquaintances,  and  customers  to 
read  and  admire  the  inscription  of 
his  name,  as  set  forth  in  white 
letters  on  his  travelling  trunk — the 
Beverend  Simon  Stunt.  As  we  men- 
tion the  word  customers,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  explain  that  the  avoca- 
tion pursued  by  Mrs.  Stunt  was  the 
very  necessary  one  of  taking  in 
washing.  Mangling,  ironing,  and 
<clear-starching  were  a  portion  of 
the  mysteries  which  she  professed. 
Such  was  her  business.  Her  plea- 
sures were  twofold,  being  divided 
between  the  care  and  admiration 
of  the  Beverend  Simon,  and  a  not 
unfrequent  application  to  a  bottle, 
which  she  stated  to  contain  cordial, 
but  which  ill-natured  people  de- 
clared to  contain  gin — a  never-fail- 
ing accompaniment  to  the  numerous 
takings  of  tea  with  which,  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  Mrs.  Stunt  was  in 
the  habit  of  refreshing  herself. 

Simon,  thus  be-reverended,  was 
a  small,  short,  ill-made  ugly  man, 
with  large  head,  hands,  and  feet. 
His  hair  was  of  a  pale  yellow,  cut 
short,  but  still  displaying  a  slight 
curve  or  twist,  which  impressed 
one  with  the  infallible  conviction 
that  it  was  manufactured  of  brass 
wire.  His  complexion  was  also 
tending  to  the  brazen,  with  rather 
more  of  the  copper,  and  less  of  the 
tin,  than  the  wiry  thatch.  The 
face  looked  as  though  some 
gigantic  hands  had  seized  and 
crushed  it  in  early  infancy,  placing 
a  thumb  on  what  ought  to  have 
been  the  bridge  of    the  note,  a 


finger  on  each  cheek  bone,  and 
then  pushing  up  the  chin  and 
forcing  down  the  crown,  so  as  to 
cause  a  somewhat  African  projec- 
tion of  the  lips,  and  a  flat,  low, 
broad,  bare  top  to  the  head.  The 
manner  of  the  man  corresponded 
adequately  to  his  form  and  face, 
having  a  mixture  of  servility  and 
of  insolence  which  required  to  be 
seen  in  order  to  be  appreciated. 

The  Beverend  Simon  Stunt,  being 
such  as  is  above  faintly  sketched, 
retained  his  seat  in  the  armchair  of 
Mr.  Beredos  when  the  latter  en- 
tered his  sitting-room,  and  stretch- 
ing lazily  out  his  left  hand  towards 
the  somewhat  dismayed  curate, 
grated  forth,  in  a  voice  fully  ac- 
cordant with  the  exterior  of  its 
owner,  "  Well,  Beredos,  glad  to  see 
you." 

Says  Mr.  Beredos,  a  little  taken 
aback,  "  Mr.  Stunt,  I  think?  " 

"  Yes,  Beredos,  him  and  no 
other.  Can  you  give  a  brother- 
clergyman  a  bit  of  dinner?  " 

Mr.  Beredos  would  do  his  best. 

"Walked  over  from  Plumport 
to  have  a  chat  with  you.  At  Plum- 
port  about  a  little  business,  private 
business.  Thought  it  sure  to  find 
you  in,  and  walked  over  on  pur- 
pose." 

Things  being  thus,  Mr.  Beredos 
felt  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
show  a  certain  degree  of  hospi- 
tality to  Mr.  Stunt,  and  gave  direc- 
tions accordingly.  His  own  dinner 
was  but  just  about  to  be  produced, 
and  if  they  lacked  enough  for  two, 
they  would  make  up  with  eggs  and 
cheese.  But  Mrs.  Wiggins  had 
been  equal  to  the  emergency, 
having,  m  fact,  had  a  confidential 
chat  with  Mr.  Stimt  on  this  point 
also. 

Mr.  Stunt  played  an  uncommonly 
good  knife  and  fork,  observing 
that,  although  it  was  Friday,  the 
fatigue  of  travelling  rendered  it 
imperative  to  supply  the  demands 
of  nature.     He  emptied  the  ale 
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jug,  and  plainly  asked  for  more 
ale.  Nor  did  he  omit  to  pass  the 
bottle.  That  is  to  say,  he  did 
more  than  once  or  twice  omit  to 
pass  it  until  he  had  filled  his  glass 
a  second  time.  Then,  full  of  Mr. 
Beredos's  provisions  and  of  his 
own  importance,  he  beg^  to  talk. 
Beredos  must  be  much  out  of  the 
world  at  Plumville.  That  was  a  pity 
— ^he  could  not  know  how  rapidly 
things  were  advancing.  Dr.  Cobble, 
and  Professor  Puny,  and  Dr.  Man- 
less,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
making  gigantic  strides.  The  name 
of  Protestantism  was  becoming  a 
stink  in  the  nostrils  more  and  more. 
All  ancient  observances  were  being 
imperceptibly  restored.  Vestments 
had  been  invented  with  great  suc- 
cess— ^vestments  closely  resembling 
some  of  those  in  use  at  Bome,  but 
more  varied  and  becoming.  Then 
the  service  of  the  Church  was  being 
so  transformed  that  a  man  who 
should  have  left  England  for  nine 
or  ten  years  would  not  recognise 
it  on  his  return.  It  was  made 
quite  impossible  for  any  Dissenter, 
or  Broad  Churchman,  or  old  High 
and  Dry  Churchman,  or  man  with 
any  low  hostility  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  to  sit  out  a  service.  They 
had  processions  with  crosses,  and 
made  every  one  stand  when  the 
clergy  came  into  the  Church,  and 
bow  reverently  when  they  passed. 
They  had  introduced  lighted  can- 
dles, and  incense,  and  always  turned 
their  backs  to  the  people  during 
celebration.  They  reserved  a  wafer 
privately,  and  hoped  to  do  so  pub- 
Ucly  shortly.  Those  miserable  tools, 
the  parliamentary  bishops,  who 
opposed  them,  were  as  powerless 
as  they  were  obnoxious.  It  was 
much  to  be  regretted  that  there 
had  as  yet  been  no  opening  for 
restoring  the  use  of  the  Latin  service, 
but  they  had  done  much  to  supply 
that  deficiency  by  chanting  the 
prayers  in  such  a  nasal  recitative, 
and     reading      the      lessons      so 


rapidly  and  unintelligibly,  that  it 
was  nearly  the  same  as  Latin  to  the 
people.  They  had  entirely  banished 
all  the  old  jubilant  chants,  and  re- 
placed all  the  old  Psalms  with 
Church  hynms,  ancient  and  modem, 
of  which  the  modem  were  generally 
correctly  doctrinal  (he  might  have 
added,  and  mostly  quite  doggrel) 
while  the  ancient  had  been  either 
selected  or  altered,  so  as  to  corres- 
pond. They  had  introduced  a  new 
kind  of  chant,  founded  on  the  Gre- 
gorian (but  more  resembling,  he 
must  have  truly  said,  the  bray  of 
an  ass),  a  chant  which  left  off  on 
a  rising  note,  in  fact,  which  had  no 
proper  termination  whatever,  being 
an  efEort  at  a  perpetual  litany. 

The  aim  and  certain  result  of  all 
this,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  which 
these  observances  were  the  outer 
garments  and  symbols,  were  the 
restoration  of  the  clergy  to  their 
proper  positions  as  arbiters  of 
human  affairs.  The  confessional 
was  re-established,  and  a  code  of 
questions  for  private  penitents  had 
been  drawn  up  of  so  searching  a 
character,  that  the  most  inexpe- 
rienced curate  would  put  the 
simplest  country  girl  under  as 
minute  an  inquisition,  as  could 
a  man  of  far  wider  experience. 
The  power  thus  gained  was  enor- 
mous. This,  of  course,  was  the 
great  aim  and  object  of  the  move- 
ment— the  Catholicising,  or  de- 
Protestantising,  of  England,  and 
the  restoration  of  full  clerical 
efl&ciency. 

As  to  theological  doctrine,  that 
of  course  was  of  minor  importance  ; 
still  it  was  not  to  be  neglected. 
The  real  presence,  fasting,  penance, 
alms  (to  be  distributed  by  the 
clergy)  ;  but,  above  all,  mortifica- 
tion and  submission  to  the  Director,^ 
were  the  main  jpoints. 

The  political  aspect  of  the  case 
was  not  less  important.  The  first 
requisite  for  carrying  on  the  move- 
ment was  to  thwart  and  check  the 
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shameless  Protestantism  of,  alas! 
the  majority  of  the«archbishops  and 
bishops.  Thej  were  tools,  mere 
tools,  and  merited  the  contempt 
and  hatred  of  all  good  Churchmen. 
But  three  men  on  the  bench  were 
of  the  right  sort,  and  of  these  only 
one  could  be  implicitly  relied  on. 
The  Bishop  of  St.  Kitts  was  ener- 
getic and  decided,  and  had  been  a 
tower  of  strength,  but  his  extreme 
old  age  reduced  him  to  little  more 
ihan  a  cypher.  The  Bishop  of 
Bams  bury  was  with  them  heart  and 
soul,  but  his  zeal  outran  his 
discretion,  and  there  was  an  almost 
daily  fear  of  hearing  that  he  had 
actually  and  publicly  sought  admis- 
sion into  the  Roman  Church,  which 
must  be  deferred,  at  all  hazards, 
till  the  question  of  securing  the 
temporalities  to  the  professors  of 
the  true  faitii  was  further  ad- 
Tanced.  The  only  thoroughly 
reliable  person  was  the  excellent 
Bishop  of  Swineford.  He  had 
shown  great  tact  in  not  going  to 
Bome  with  others  of  his  relatives 
and  friends ;  and  when  any  ques- 
tion arose  he  was  sure  to  draw  such 
subtle  distinctions,  to  involve 
matters  of  doubt  in  such  a  cloud  of 
eloquent  words,  and,  while  pro- 
fessing to  check  the  movement,  so 
efficiently  to  spread  it,  that  the 
highest  destiny  was  before  him. 

Such  being  the  case,  Mr.  Stunt 
hoped  that  Mr.  Beredos  would  join 
a  few  kindred  soids  in  taking  a  vow 
of  perpetual  celibacy. 

Mr.  Beredos,  on  mature  conside- 
ration, had  altered  his  views  on  this 
head,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
marry. 

Mr.  Stunt  was  surprised  to  hear 
it — shocked  to  hear  it— disgusted 
to  hear  it.  Where  was  Faith  on 
earth?  Cain,  Judas,  Korah, 
Dathan  and  Abiram,  Herod, 
Pilate,  and  other  Scripture  cha- 
racters of  evil  repute  were  thrown 
pell  mell,  in  an  indirect  &8hion,  at 
Mr.  Beredos,    in  a  manner  that 


rather  evinced  the  sense  of  the 
speaker  that  such  allusions  were 
convenient  and  pungent  forms  of 
allowable  objurgation,  than  that 
he  was  at  all  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  respective 
biographies. 

Mr.  Beredos  had  consulted  his 
bishop  on  the  subject,  and  was 
acting  in  accordance  with  his  lord- 
ship's advice  and  wishes. 

That  was  the  Bishop  of  Black- 
shire  !  Why  he  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  Protestant — ^a  rank 
Protestant.  A  miserable  tool;  a 
disgrace  to  the  cloth.  Why  he  had 
been  heard  repeatedly  to  use  the 
heretical  expression  "justification 
by  faith" — one  of  the  greatest 
heresies  of  Calvin.  It  had  even 
been  whispered,  and,  though  it  was 
utterly  incredible,  Mr.  Stunt  was 
disposed  to  believe  the  whisper, 
that  the  Bishop  of  Blackshire  had 
doubts  as  to  the  absolute  eternal 
unmitigated  damnation  of  the 
whole  human  race  except  those  few 
persons  who  took  the  last  long 
journey  properly  furnished  with 
the  viaticum  of  the  regular  clergy. 

Mr.  Beredos  asked  Mr.  Stunt  if 
he  would  take  any  more  wine. 

Mr.  Stunt,  having  emptied  the 
bottle,  did  not  care  for  any  more. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Mr.  Beredos, 
"  I  must  ask  your  permiasion  to  say 
farewell,  as  I  have  an  appoint- 
ment which  is  now  due,  and  I  con- 
sider it  a  duty  to  be  punctual." 

So  the  Beverend  Mr.  Stunt  took 
nothing  for  his  trouble  but  a  good 
dinner,  with  quantum  suff.  of  ale 
and  wine ;  nor  did  he  come  again 
to  rebuke  Mr.  Beredos. 


Chaptbe  XLvra. 

WILLIAM    SBTTEB,   ESQ. 

A  HAOKKEY  cab  drove  up  to  the 
door  of  a  tavern  near  the  Guildhall. 
It  had  paused  a  moment  at  the 
comer  of  the  street,  and  a  thin  man 
in  splendid  attire  had  exchanged 
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a  word  or  two  with  the  contents. 
It  was  not  such  a  cab  as  you 
often  see  in  the  streets.  It  ap- 
peared to  have  passed  its  youth 
as  a  private  carriage,  and  its  design 
was  something  between  a  chariot 
and  a  brougham.  It  was  driven 
by  a  man  clad  in  that  indescribable 
but  unmistakable  livery  which 
denotes  a  native  of  the  Emerald 
Isle.  As  the  vehicle  came  to  a 
standstill  the  door  opened,  and  a 
very  stout  man  rolled  himself  out 
of  the  aperture,  which  seemed 
only  just  sufficient  to  give  him  pas- 
sage. "  One  -  twenty,  Murphy," 
said  the  stout  gen^eman,  as  he 
melted  into  the  porch  door  of  the 
hotel. 

Mr.  Setter  was  a  remarkable 
man.  For  physical  size  alone  he 
was  conspicuous,  but  his  moral  and 
intellectual  stature  was  of  yet 
more  aspiring  proportions.  He 
called  himself  a  parliamentary 
agent.  But  many  things  were 
transacted  by  his  agency  that  had 
little  visible  connection  with  the 
passage,  or  the  procuring,  as  it  was 
called,  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  In 
keenly  disputed  elections,  his  name, 
or  rather  his  fame,  was  a  host  in 
itself.  Patentees  sought  him  for 
advice.  Projectors  of  companies 
came  to  him  in  quest  of  directors. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  all  was 
grist  that  came  to  his  mill,  but 
certainly  the  fish  must  have  been 
small  that  escaped  the  meshes  of 
his  net. 

Mr.  Setter's  attire  seemed  rather 
to  court  than  to  shun  observation. 
A  large  expanse  of  light-coloured 
waistcoat  beamed  through  the  win- 
dows of  his  cabriolet  in  a  manner 
that  was  visible  at  a  cousiderable 
distance.  He  was  too  modest  or 
too  shrewd  to  drive  his  own  car- 
riage. He  was  too  heavy  for  a 
hansom,  and  too  large  to  enter  an 
ordinary  four-wheeler.  Walking 
was  as  much  out  of  the  question 
with  him  as  with  Falstaff.     He, 


therefore,  being  a  man  of  infi- 
nite resource,  contracted  with  one 
Murphy,  a  cab  owner,  the  master 
of  the  Murphy  on  the  box,  for  the 
constant  use  of  his  convenient 
equipage.  The  miles  that  that 
grey  horse  drew  the  load  in  the 
service  of  the  country  were  un- 
counted. Occasional  difficulties  of 
a  pecuniary  nature  were  said  at 
times  to  arise  on  the  subject ;  but 
Murphy's  remedy  was  sure  and 
simple.  London  had  not  the  fel- 
low to  his  cab.  He  had  but  to 
keep  it  in  his  coach  house  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  arrears  were  sure  to  be 
forthcoming. 

Mr.  Setter  was  a  man  of  few 
words  and  much  gravity.  His  face 
was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
power  of  assuming  an  appearance 
of  extreme  stolidity.  This  effect 
was,  perhaps,  aided  by  the  presence 
of  a  large  pair  of  blue  spectacles, 
which  formed  part  of  the  usual 
attire  of  Mr.  Setter  ;  but  which 
those  who  knew  most  of  that  gen- 
tleman asserted  to  be  worn  not  for 
optical  but  for  strategic  piurposes. 
He  never  wore  them  when  alone, 
and  it  was  said  that  whenever  he 
came  to  the  critical  point  of  a 
negotiation,  or  found  himself  in  a 
position  of  emergency,  he  betrayed 
his  anxiety  solely  by  the  removal 
of  his  glasses. 

Mr.  Setter's  speech  was  not  only 
brief,  but  enigmatical.  It  was 
much  eked  out  by  signs,  and  con- 
tained many  cabalistic  references. 
It  was  to  ordinary  conversation  what 
telegraphy  is  to  correspondence. 
It  is  possible  that  a  disposition  to 
shortness  of  breath  contributed  to 
this  peculiarity.  In  his  orders  to 
Murphy  the  telegraphic  system  was 
rigidly  used,  and  the  destination  to 
which  the  cabman  was  next  to  pro- 
ceed was  indicated  by  a  number 
alone.  Thus  on  his  arrival  at  the 
Gog  and  Magog  Tavern,  the  latter 
had  briefly  communicated  the  order 
that  his  cabriolet  was  to  disappear. 
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and  to  return  to  the  same  spot  in 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  time. 

The  commodious  office  of  Mr.' 
Setter,  where  his  name  as  a  parlia- 
mentary agent  was  didj  honoured 
with  a  brass  plate,  and  where  none 
but  strictly  parliamentary  business 
was  supposed  to  be  conducted,  was 
by  no  means  the  place  where  lie 
passed  most  of  his  time.  He  would 
refer  to  his  vehicle  as  Murphy's 
chambers,  or  his  perambidating 
office.  Yet  in  many  places,  both 
in  town  and  country,  a  room  seemed 
to  be,  whenever  required,  at  Mr. 
Setter's  exclusive  command.  These 
rooms  were  usually — not  invariably 
— in  inns,  and  it  was  curious  to 
observe  the  manner  in  which  the 
mysterious  visitant  was  regarded 
by  the  whole  fraternity  of  waiters, 
ostlers,  and  boots.  There  was  none 
of  that  ready  service  which  is  paid 
to  the  known  and  liberal  customer. 
But  there  was  none  of  the  rude- 
ness shown  to  those  who  do  not 
readily  paid  their  score.  There 
was  a  kind  of  enforced  and  half- 
grudged  attendance,  as  though 
yielded  to  someone  who  paid  not 
in  cash  but  in  kind,  which  might 
possibly  be  the  case. 

The  room  into  which  Mr.  Setter 
admitted  himself  seemed  to  have 
been  rescued  from  all  the  spare 
nooks  of  cupboard,  chimney,  and 
staircase  which  the  house  con- 
tained. Its  shape  woidd  have  not 
been  easily  defined  by  a  geometri- 
cian. It  had  one  window,  opening 
on  the  causeway,  but  protected  by 
a  vertical  Venetian  shutter  as  well 
as  by  a  coloured  linen  blind,  and 
it  had  certainly  two  entrances,  with 
a  third  door  that  opened  into  a 
large  closet,  which  had  some  means 
of  access  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
house. 

Mr.  Setter  seated  himself  in  a 
huge  leathern  chair,  behind  a  small 
ieather-covered  table,  and  after 
taking  off  his  spectacles  drew  a 
long  breath  and  wiped  his  forehead 


with  a  yellow  silk  pocket  handker- 
chief. He  then  produced  a  stout 
and  by  no  means  empty  purse,  and 
selecting  the  coins  which  it  con- 
tained according  to  the  nature  of 
their  respective  metals,  made  three 
neat  paper  packages  of  the  result 
of  his  assortment,  which  he  dis- 
posed in  separate  pockets ;  he  then 
rang  the  bell. 

"  Robert,"  said  he,  to  the  grave 
and  clerical-looking  waiter  who  re- 
sponded to  the  summons,  "  if  Lord 
Wilfred  Branksea  should  happen 
to  call,  I'm  here." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  if  anyone  else  inquires  for 
me,  I  am  not  expected  in  the  City 
to-day,  but  am  likely  to  be  in  the 
Lobby  about  four." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

And  Mr.  Setter  buried  himself 
in  some  manuscripts. 

It  appeared  that  the  chance  for 
which  he  had  thus  provided  was 
not  either  improbable  or  vague, 
for  within  a  very  few  minutes  foot- 
steps were  heard  without.  "  I 
know  the  way,"  said  a  voice,  and 
the  door  slowly  unclosed  admitted 
a  tall  and  handsome  man,  with  a 
slight  stoop. 

"  Nan  sic  itur  ad  astra,  my  dear 
Setter,"  said  Lord  Wilfred, "  which 
means,  in  the  vidgar  tongue.  No 
go  with  the  most  noble." 

"  Is  that  your  opinion  ?"  said  the 
latter. 

"  I  wish  it  was  only  that,"  replied 
the  other.  "  No,  it's  not  opinion, 
it  is  positive,  angular,  obstinate 
fact." 

A  man  must  have  been  a  good 
physiognomist  who  had  not  been 
favourably  impressed  with  the  first 
appearance  of  Lord  Wilfred  Brank- 
sea. We  say  a  man,  for  the  in- 
stincts of  women  are  far  surer,  if 
unblinded  by  partiality,  confessed 
or  unconfessed.  A  very  graceful 
figure,  with  an  air  of  languor  that 
suited  with  the  stoop ;  marked  and 
salient  features,  impressed  with  a 
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certain  nobility  of  outline;  eyes 
that  seemed  opalescent  —  at  one 
time  grey,  and  at  another  light 
brown,  or  green,  or  yellow ;  a  care- 
less profusion  of  golden-brown 
curls ;  a  slight  irregularity  of  the 
outline  of  the  mouth  alone  de- 
tracted from  the  beauty  of  the  face. 
His  dress  was  a  suit  of  blue,  the 
jacket  being  of  a  naval  cut,  but  the 
material  very  soft  and  fine ;  a  black 
silk  handkerchief  twisted  round 
his  neck,  and  a  white  shirt,  undis- 
figured  by  studs,  completed  the 
exterior.  Had  you  been  told  that 
you  saw  one  of  the  gilded  favourites 
of  fortune,  you  would  not  have 
doubted  that  such  was  the  case. 
Had  you  been  told  that  vou  saw  a 
titled  but  most  disreputable  "  leg," 
you  might  have  hesitated  to  give 
credence  to  the  information. 

"  Did  you  hint  ?  "  said  Mr.  Setter, 
and  completed  his  question  by  a 
gesture. 

"Hint,"  said  his  Lordshin,  "I 
hinted  myself  dry.  I  mignt  as 
well,  just  as  well,  have  hinted  to 
that  great  dome  of  a  church  yonder. 
I  did  more — my  imagination  was 
so  stimulated  by  the  occasion  that, 
egad,  I  began  to  feel  that  I  had  a 
conscience — a  luxury  which  I  had 
not  enjoyed  for  years.  At  least,  if 
it  was  not  conscience  that  smote 
me,  it  was  a  sense  of  disgust  at 
having  thrown  away  so  much  elo- 
quence." 

"Did  you  remember?"  and 
another  gesture. 

"  Of  course  I  did,  and  improved 
on  it  too.  When  I  found  the  Bath 
fall  flat  I  improvised  the  Gkirter. 
Give  me  credit  for  that,  egad.  I 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  interest 
him  in  the  garter  of  one  of  his 
housemaids.  I  wish  he  would  take 
an  interest  in  that,  by  the  bye,  and 
there  might  be  some  hope  of 
humanising  him." 

"  You  did  not  forget  the  alter- 
native." 

"  Neither    the    alternative,  nor 


the  cumulative,  nor  the  distribu- 
tive. He  would  not  give  an  inch, 
not  a  barleycorn.  *  My  dear  Wil- 
fred,' says  he,  dooced  civil,  *  it  is 
entirely  out  of  my  power,  so  that 
I  need  not  say  anything  about  my 
disposition.  I  can  interfere  in  no 
way,  either  in  the  borough  or  the 
coimty  ;  and,'  says  he,  and  that 
was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  'I 
certainly  should  not  think  it  my 
duty  to  lend  any  countenance  to  a 
plan  for  unseating  Lionel,  whom  I 
consider  an  honour  to  the  family.' " 

"  And  vou  ?  " 

"  I  said  honours  were  matters  of 
opinion,  and  I  saw  no  great  honour 
in  jogging  away  at  committees  like 
a  slave — a  negro  slave." 

"By  the  bye,"  continued  his 
Lordship,  "  I  think  that  there 
ought  to  be  an  Anti-Morality 
Society  instituted.  On  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
— perhaps  they  would  work  it.  I 
wish  they  would,  and  give  me  a 
good  saliury  as  chairman.  It  would 
not  be  the  first  time  I'd  done 
such  a  thing." 

"Such  a  thing  as  be  chairman 
to  an  Anti-Slavery  Society,  or 
to " 

"I  wish  I  may  be  —  be  re- 
formed— ^if  I  remember  what  the 
respected  society  was ! "  said  his 
lordship.  "But  I  took  the  chair 
of  one  of  'em  once.  It  was  at 
Exeter  Hall.  I  was  there  about  a 
ticket  for  a  concert — or  something 
of  the  sort — and  out  came  the 
Facer.  "  By  Jove,  Wilfred,"  says 
he,  "here's  a  chance  for  you. 
Wildrock  has  disappointed  some  of 
his  very  respectable  friends  here, 
and  they  ofEer  their  kingdom  for  a 
Lord — come  in  for  the  *  burk.* " 

"  And  did  you  ?  " 

"  I  came  in.  I  took  the  chair, 
I  brought  down  the  house  with 
applause,  and  I  netted  five  pounds 
for  my  time.  '  Greatest  pleasure,' 
said  I ; '  always  take  an  interest  in 
your  proceedings — ^nothing  pleases 
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me  better  than  to  hear  you,  but  I 
«hall  be  fined  for  not  attending  mj 
board  meetings.'  Egad,  they  paid 
my  fine,  and  I  got  off  in  time  for 
the  board." 

"  Then  as  to  the  marquis  ?  " 

"  That  cake  is  dough  I  tell  you. 
P.I.N.I.S.  I  must  put  some  other 
in  the  oven.  You  need  not  laugh. 
I  had  no  reference  to  Balzac ;  only 
it  is  no  use  to  waste  either  your 
time  or  mine.  Have  you  any  other 
irons  in  the  fire  ?  " 

"  Plenty." 

''Yes;  but  irons  that  I  can 
blow,  or  forge,  or  do  something 
with  or  for — or  about  ?  " 

"Well,  I  think  I  have!  You 
have  heard  something  about  a 
plan  for  an  arrangement  abroad." 

"  I  have  heard  just  as  much  as 
you  choose  to  let  out  of  the 
bag." 

"  There  is  likely  to  be  a  little 
difficulty,"  said  Mr.  Setter,  "  that 
you  would  perhaps  help  in  re- 
moving." 

"  All  hands  to  the  fore,"  replied 
Lord  Wilfred. 

"A  young  man,  highly  to  his 
credit,  thinks  it  his  duty  to  make 
some  inquiries  as  to  certain  cargoes 
of  iron." 

«  Well  ?  " 

"  Which  our  friends  at  Paris  do 
not  think  necessary." 

"  I  do  not  see  how  that  interests 
me.  Setter,  I  am  infernally  thirsty ; 
would  you  mind  ringing  the  bell  for 
a  glass  of  water  ?  " 

Mr.  Setter  rang,  and  the  grave 
attendant  appeared  with  as  much 
alacrity  as  if  he  had  been  waiting 
at  the  door,  which,  indeed,  might 
have  been  the  case. 

"Thomas,"  said  his  Lordship, 
"  no— -what  did  you  say  was  your 
name?" 

"  Eobert,  m'  lord." 

"  Eobert,  Mr.  Setter  rang  for  a 
glass  of  water.  Soda  water,  and 
put  a  pint  of  hock  into  it." 

Bobert    looked  at    Mr.   Setter. 


"Beg  pardon,  m'lord,  but  we  don't 
keep  no  pints  of  'ock." 

"  My  good  Robert,"  said  Lord 
Wilfred,  "  your  conversation  is  in- 
structive, but  irrelevant.  The 
sizes  of  your  bottles  are  immaterial 
— a  glass  of  soda  water — filled  up 
with  hock.  Put  the  hock  in  first, 
of  course." 

Eobert  again  looked  at  Mr. 
Setter,  from  the  perfect  stolidity  of 
whose  face  no  stranger  would  have 
extracted  a  sign  of  either  assent  or 
dissent,  and  withdrew. 

"  I  said,"  resumed  Mr.  Setter,  "  it 
was  a  very  good  young  man." 

"  Just  so." 

"  Slightly  amenable  to  feminine 
influence." 

"  Aux  bonnes  fortunes,  lucky 
dog!" 

"Well,  if  he  has,  he  does  not 
seem  to  make  use  of  them.  But  still 
highly  susceptible." 

"Deuce  take  me  if  can  guess 
where  you  are  driving.  Why  does 
that  Catiline  of  a  waiter  leave  me 
to  die  of  thirst.  I  woidd  not  trouble 
you  again  if  I  could  reach  the 
beU. 

"  Very  sorry,  m'  lord,"  said  the 
waiter  re-entering.  "  Mr.  Beerton 
is  just  out  of  *ock." 

"  Then  the  soda  water  without  it, 
in  the  name  of  mercy,"  said  his 
Lordship,  "  and  a  liqueur  glass  of 
white  brandy.  You  are  wasting 
Mr.  Potter's  time,  for  I  cannot  say 
a  word  more  dry  throated." 

The  thirst  quenched,  Lord  Wil- 
fred  produced  his  cigar  case ;  "  and 
now,  my  dear  Setter,  continues 
cochon,  I  am  all  attention." 

"  It  strikes  me  that  M.  T.  is  a 
person  extremely  likely  to  influence 
a  susceptible  young  man." 

"  And  so  is  the  sun,  or  the  moon, 
or  the  North  Pole,  and  the  haughty 
beauty  is  just  as  likely  to  listen  to 
any  uncrowned  head  as  either  of  the 
three,"  said  Lord  Wilfred  hurling 
his  cigar  at  the  grate.  "  Take  my 
word  for  that !  " 
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'*  I  can  take  jour  word  as  to  jour 
own  experience." 

"  No— no." 

''  But  if  a  real  tangible  political 
reason  be  given  her,  the  princess 
will  as  naturallj  act  her  part  as 
her  great-grandmother  herself — if 
she  was  her  great-grandmother," 
said  Mr.  Setter. 

"  Well — Setter — I  believe  jou 
are  right." 

"  lie  point  then  is — naturallj — 
mind — quite  simplj  and  naturallj, 
to  bring  the  joung  man  to  her 
feet." 

"  I  see  it.  I  have  it.  *Pon  mj 
soul,  Setter,  mj  respect  for  jou 
increaseB  with  every  inteiriew. 
Give  me  the  jouth's  address — ^lend 
me  a  fiftj-^-«nd  the  thing  is  done 
in  a  week." 

''  It  must  be  done  on  Mondaj, 
and  the  notes  depend  on  the 
event." 

"Then  jou  had  better  do  it 
jourself." 

"  With  pleasure— do  not  let  me 
detain  jou." 

"  I'm  off.  But,  however.  Setter, 
I'm  not  mercenarj — TW.  do  anj- 
thing  I  can  to  help  jou  if  I  never 
see  a  rap  for  it.  Lend  me  a  ten- 
ner. 

"  I  have  not  got  one." 

"  Dash  it— five." 

Fetter  quietlv  took  out  his 
purse.  "  Here,  said  he.  "  I  did 
not  think  it  was  quite  such  low 
water." 

Lord  Wilfred  quietlj  took  the 
purse  from  his  friend's  hand,  and 
turned  it  upside  down  over  the 
table.  A  single  half-crown  fell 
out.  "Low  water,  indeed,"  said 
his  Lordship,  pocketing  the  coin. 
"Now,  old  fellow — ^to  business. 
What  do  JOU  want,  in  two  words  ?  " 

Mr.  Setter  took  off  his  glasses. 

"Pierce,"  said  he,  speaking 
clearlj  and  emphaticallj,  "  has  put 
a  young  fellow,  a  protegd  of  the 
XTliswaters,  who  has  some  claims  to 
the  Laval  propert  j  in  France,  in 
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some  confidential  capacity  at  Plum- 
ville." 

"A.,"  said  Lord  Wilfred,  doubling 
his  fore  finger. 

"  This  Carrington,  being  clearer 
headed  than  MacAndrew,  has  be- 
come inquisitive  as  to  certain  bills 
shortlj  pajable  at  the  Bank  of 
Athens." 

"  Still  A." 

"And  is  about  to  make  in- 
quiries." 

"  A." 

"  Which  must  be  deferred.  At 
least  for  a  week." 

A.,  still,"  said  his  Lordship. 
Carrington  is  to  be  had." 

"  B." 

"  Not  to  be  bought— ^not  to  be 
frightened,  but  to  be  influenced. 
Yerj  open  to  anj  compliments 
as  to  bemg  a  Laval — verj  open  to 
admire  a  prettj  woman." 

"  B." 

"  He  comes  to  town  bj  Sundaj 
night's  mail,  and  will  natmulljtum 
in  at  the  Great  Western  Hotel." 

"  B." 

"  Where  Lord  Wilfred  Branksea 
wiU  happen  to  breakfast,  to  make 
his  acquaintance,  and  to  carrj  him 
off  to  the  abode  of  the  Duke  of 
Gasconj." 

«  C." 

"  The  rest  is  mj  affair." 

"Good;  I  see.  Setter — ^not  by 
waj  of  raising  obstacles,  but  as 
sheer  business.  I  think  it  doubt- 
ful whether  the  gates  of  Beaufort 
House 
sesame. 

if  Mademoiselle  will  be  visible  if 
thej  do." 

"  Leave  that  to  me." 

"  Good.  Light  dawns  on  me. 
Fortune  favours  the  great,  espe- 
dallj  when  thej  are  reduced  to 
their  last  half-crown.  Where  do 
JOU  dine  ?  " 

"I  am  not  sure.  Probablj  I 
shall  take  a  chop  at  Joe's." 

"  Those  chops  at  Joe's  are  emi- 
nentlj  anti-social,"  said  Lord  Wil- 
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fred.  "And  what  is  worse,  thej  in- 
terfere with  the  proper  conduct  of 
business.  But  what  is  still  worse, 
thej  are  superlatively  dyspeptic. 
Setter,  you  Imow  that,  apart  from 
business,  I  have  a  great  regard  for 
you." 

"  I  am  flattered." 

"Not  at  all.  If  there  is  any- 
thing that  could  interfere  with 
your  welfare  it  is  a  slight  tendency 
to  emlHmjpoint,  Nothing  as  yet, 
except  a  menace.  Now  enibon- 
poi/rd  is  a  sequel  of  dyspepsia,  and 
dyspepsia  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  chops  at  Joe's." 

"  Thank  you." 

"  Think  of  my  warning.  A  light 
dinner  at  Bichmond,  or  at  Green- 
wich, two  or  three  times  a  week, 
would  keep  up  your  activity  in  a 
surprising  manner." 

"  I  will  recoUect." 

"I  was  looking,"  said  Lord  Wil- 
fred, who  began  to  peer  through 
the  blinds,  "  for  your  drag.  I  £d 
not  bring  my  cab,  as  I  thought  you 
might  not  like  to  see  it  at  any  of 
your  more  private  shops.  So  that 
I  was  going  to  propose  tiiat  Murphy 
should  drive  me  as  far  as  the 
Albany.  I  should  not  have  troubled 
you  with  the  remark,  but  I  have 
observed  that  when  I  enter  your 
vehicle  Murphy  omits  to  pro- 
ceed." 

"I  think  the  horse  wanted 
shoeing  this  morning,"  said  Mr. 
Fetter. 

"  D.  I.  O.  them,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship.  "  Setter,  one  word.  I  have 
one  final  remark  to  make.  A  pinch 
of  your  rappee,  that  I  may  bring 
it  out  with  due  deliberation." 

Mr.  Setter  produced  a  snuff  box 
from  his  pocket.  Lord  Wilfred 
held  out  his  hand.  But  his  com- 
panion, who  had  resumed  his 
spectacles,  tapped  the  lid,  opened 
the  box,  and  liknded,  but  did  not 
give  it  to  the  other.  Lord  Wilfred 
took  a  copious  pinch,  at  which  he  ' 
gently  and  daintUy  sniffed,  and  then 


waiving  the  prize  in  the  air,  said  in 
a  solemn  tone, 

"  Samuel  Setter,  I  make  you  one 
solemn  promise.  If  ever  what  my 
Exeter  Hall  friends  call  Divine 
Providence  thinks  fit  to  abdicate, 
which  would  certainly  be  the  case 
if  my  experience  of  the  ingratitude 
of  the  world  were  entertained  la 
hatU,  I  will  use  my  best  and  gra- 
tuitous exertions  to  secure  the  re- 
version of  the  post  for  you." 

"  Truly  kind." 

"  And  I  think  we  should  succeed. 
I  would  bet  five  to  four  on  it. 
You  would  have  but  One  other 
competitor,  and  I  think  you  would 
beat  Him.  And  I  make  a  further 
promise,"  continued  Lord  Wilfred ; 
"  on  that  occasion,  and  on  no  other^ 
will  I  go  down  again  at  my  own 
expense  to  Branksea,  and  apply  for 
the  support  of  my  most  noble 
brother." 

"  Actually  ?" 

"Actually.  And  I  think  I 
shoidd  convince  him  that  it  was 
rather  to  his  interest  for  you  to 
succeed  than  for  the  Other  Partv  ; 
provided  always,"  continued  his 
Lordship  with  increasing  energy, 
"that  nothing  in  the  premises 
made  and  provided  should  interfere 
with  that  Other  Party's  sole  and 
exclusive  right  to  take  full  posses- 
sion of  the  said  Marquis  of  Brank- 
sea. Any  failure  to  do  so  on 
the  first  opportunity  would  be  a 
shameful  dereliction  of  duty. 
Yes — I  bet  five  to  four  on  you." 

"You  do  us  both  injustice,  my 
dear  Lord,"  said  Mr.  Setter.  "  You 
have  left  out  of  sight  the  contin- 
gency of  a  coalition.' 


ti 


Chapter  XLIX. 
thb  tbap  set. 

Mb.  Guy  Laval  Oabbinoton,  on 
the  morning  following  the  last  re- 
.  corded  colloquy,  made  his  entrance 
into  the  comfortable  breakfast  room 
of  the  Paddington  hotel,  fresh  as 
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to  his  toilet,  but  with  his  brain  in 
that  state  which  is  induced  by 
passing  the  night  in  contemptuous 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or, 
in  other  words,  in  travelling  by  the 
mail. 

He  seated  himself  at  an  unoc- 
cupied table,  and  had  caUed  once 
or  twice  for  an  invisible  waiter, 
when  a  handsome  man  in  blue 
naval  costume,  who  was  standing 
before  the  fireplace  with  the  Times 
paper  in  his  hands,  advanced 
towards  him,  exclaiming : 

"  Mon  cher  Due — quel  plaisir." 

"  Plait  il  ?"  said  Guy,  in  surprise. 
"  Sir  r 

"  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons," 
said  the  stranger.  "  I  mistook  you 
for  the  Due  Matthieu  de  Mont- 
morency. But  your  strong  family 
likeness  must  l>e  my  apology.  I 
cannot  doubt  that  I  am  addressing 
Mr.  Laval  Carrington." 

"You  have,  every  way,  the  ad- 
vantage of  me,"  said  Guy,  highly 
flattered. 

"No  doubt  you  have  forgotten 
me,  as  I  should  have  done  you  but 
for  your  likeness.  We  have  met 
at  my  cousin  XJllswater's,  I  think. 
Wilfred  Branksea." 

Lord  Wilfred  risked  the  coup. 
He  calculated  on  the  probable 
ignorance  of  his  auditor  that  his 
handsome  figure  was  no  more  likely 
to  be  seen  beneath  Sir  Henry  Ulls- 
water's  roof  than  was  that  of  the 
"  Other  Party,"  to  whom  he  had 
referred,  in  the  Celestial  courts. 
But  he  was  playing  a  game  in 
which  his  stake  was  not  so  great 
as  to  shake  his  nerves.  He  played 
and  won.  He  had  hit  a  bird  on 
both  wings. 

"  Very  stupid  of  me  not  to  re- 
member," said  Guy.  "But  when 
Lady  UUswater's  rooms  are  open 
they  are  so  full." 

"  So  full  that  those  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  them  always 
open  may  well  forget  the  mob," 
said    Lord    Wilfred.     "Well,    to 


show  that  you  forgive  my  mistake, 
come  and  breakfast  at  my  table. 
Up  by  express  ?" 

"By  mail  this  morning,"  said 
Guy  ?" 

"  Plays  the  deuce  with  the  ner- 
vous system,"  said  Lord  Wilfred. 
"  As  an  old  traveller,  I  have  always 
found  night  travelling  a  mistake. 
You  are  fit  for  nothing  the  next 
day.  But  a  sleepless  night  involves 
a  desire  for  breakfast."  And  his 
Lordship  arranged  accordingly. 

Slowly,  quietly,  pleasantly,  did 
the  accomplished  man  of  the  world 
now  set  himself  to  storm  and  capti- 
vate the  young  man.  He  saw  that 
his  first  dash  had  told ;  he  saw 
that  his  effort  was  succeeding ;  he 
surpassed  himself.  From  careless 
gossip  on  the  events  of  the  day,  he 
advanced  to  politics.  Guy  listened 
with  kindling  glance. 

"  Never  was  there  such  an  open- 
ing for  a  man  really  fitted  to  lead," 
said  Lord  Wilfred.  "  I  am  not  a 
politician.  For  that  reason  I  may 
be  better  able  to  read  the  signs  of 
the  times  than  those  who  are 
blinded  by  the  fury  of  the  struggle. 
The  leading  men  are  all  but  ex- 
hausted, and  they  have  no  school, 
no  successors." 

"  In  the  House  of  Commons  ?" 

"In  Parliament,  in  Europe,  in 
the  civilised  world.  The  young 
men  of  the  day  are  growing  up  like 
Tarquin's  poppies.  They  think  it 
bad  taste  to  excel ;  and  the  state 
into  which  we  shall  drift  is  one  that 
nobody  can  imagine." 

"  But  there  is  one  very  able  man 
at  the  helm." 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  enough  of  an  Lish- 
man  to  feel  proud  of  Pilgrimton 
as  a  countryman.  The  way  in 
which  he  drags  the  coat  over  the 
floor  of  the  house  is  irresistible. 
The  unmitigated  contempt  which 
he  veils — no,  which  he  displays,  by 
his  deferential  and  yet  rollicldng 
manner  is  beyond  all  praise.  It  is 
so  richly  deserved.    He  is  an  able 
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batsman,  takes  eyeiy  ball  as  it 
comes  ;  or  he  is  still  more  like 
Bulwer's  Harold,  coolly  warding  off 
the  arrows  of  the  angry  Normans 
with  his  axe.  But  when  his  time 
comes,  what  will  become  of  his 
party  P  Look  at  the  two  men  who 
will,  if  they  survive,  come  to  tear 
each  other  for  his  spoils.  Not  for 
his  weapons,  they  cannot  wield 
them." 

"If  you  would  only  describe 
them." 

"  I  ?  It  should  be  the  voice  of 
contemporary  history.  Do  you  re- 
member what  Sydney  Smith  said 
of  little  John  ?  " 

"  Something  about  his  readiness 
to  take  command  of  the  Channel 
rieet  ?  " 

"  Just  so.  Well,  Sydney  Smith 
was  wrong,  as  most  men  are  who 
regard  jest  as  wit.  His  view  was 
hasty — not  absolutely  wrong — ^but 
very  imperfect.  To  give  it  vitality, 
to  complete  the  portrait,  he  should 
have  premised  that  he  woidd  only 
have  grasped  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  or  of  the  lithotomic  forceps, 
in  order  to  keep  some  fit  person 
from  assuming  it ;  and  that,  when 
this  mischief  had  been  done,  he 
would  have  deserted  his  flag  at  the 
first  puff  of  wind,  and  left  his 
patient  in  the  midst  of  the  opera- 
tion." 

"  You  are  severe." 

"  Truth  is  always  severe,"  replied 
Lord  Wilfred.  "  That's  why  men 
hate  her.  Well  then,  look  at  the 
next  competitor — a  clever  fellow 
no  doubt,  and  a  man  who  can 
speak  very  well ;  but  just  one  of 
those  men  who  are  too  clever  by 
half — or  perhaps  by  three-quarters. 
Then,  he  can  never  forget  that  he 
is  not  one  of  us.  Those  people 
never  do.  The  House  does,  but 
they  can't.  Then,  his  talent  is  of 
that  eminently  casuistical  and  hair- 
splitting turn  that  he  is  in  constant 
opposition  to  himself.  His  mind 
keeps  in  a  state  of  composition  of 


force,  and  he  makes  no  way  except 
by  jumps,  under  the  via  a  tergo  of  a 
party  motive.  He  is  like  a  scorpion, 
with  the  two  claws  always  threaten- 
ing one  another.  And  he  will  come, 
in  my  opinion,  to  the  proper  end  of 
that  animal  when  it  sees  fire  too 
near — ^he  will  sting  himself  and  his 
party  to  death." 

"  Well,  but  on  the  other  side." 

"  There  is  something  more  tang- 
ible. There  is  one  ANAH  ANAPON, 
king  in  man  if  not  of  men.  But 
what  could  Agamemnon  have  done 
if  he  had  semi-annual  attacks  of 
gout  P  And  then  his  lieutenant  P  " 

"  His  son  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  his  son  is  not  in  the 
stirrups.  He  will  ride  straight 
enough  when  he  is.  But  the  cup 
— the  wishing  cup — will  be  found 
in  Benjamin's  sack,  and  when 
that  is  the  case  you  will  see  that 
Benjamin  is  of  the  school  of  the 
Chief  Baker.  He  will  not  remem- 
ber anyone  but  himself.  He  will 
sell  brothers  and  followers  like  a 
flock  of  sheep.  He  will  climb  to 
power  like  a  Japanese,  and  stick  to 
it  like  a  boa  constrictor.  It  will  be 
time  to  look  to  the  caulking  of  the 
ship  if  Benjamin  ever  get  hold  of 
the  helm." 

"  You  take  a  gloomy  view." 

"  How  could  any  man  take  a 
bright  view  while  France  is  in  such 
a  condition.  The  state  of  France 
has  paralysed  the  energy  of  Europe. 
With  France  kingless,  where  is  the 
impulse  of  regeneration  to  come 
from  ?  " 

"  It  think  that  is  very  true,"  said 
Guy. 

"  I  said  I  am  not  a  politician," 
continued  Lord  Wilfred  ;  "  but  I 
do  feel  deeply  touched  to  have  seen, 
to  have  even  the  honour  of  know- 
ing, the  real  king  of  France,  the 
orphan  of  the  Temple,  his  queenly 
daughters,  in  whom  the  beauty  of 
the  two  sides  of  their  parent's 
house  is  reproduced — to  know  what 
are  his  capacities,  his  aspirations, 
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how  he  would  surround  himself 
with  men  such  as  France  needs,  men 
who  would  blend  French  esprit 
with  English  practice.  Forgive 
me,  Mr.  Laval  Carrington,  I  lose 
mj  self-possession  at  the  idea." 

"  Do  you  refer  to  Henry  V.  ?  " 
asked  Guy. 

"  No,  I  do  not.  I  refer  to  the 
real  Louis  XVII. — to  the  Prince 
you  may  have  heard  spoken  of  as 
the  Duke  of  Gascony.*' 

"  I  take  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  subject,"  said  Guy,  now  all 
alive.  "  I  have  endeavoured  to 
learn  all  about  it,  but  in  vain. 
There  was  a  man  in  Germany,  and 
a  man  in  America,  and  a  man  in 
London,  and  one  of  them  was  called 
Naundorf,  and  one  was  a  watch- 
maker, or  something  of  the  kind. 
How  delighted  I  should  be  to 
have  the  matter  explained !  " 

"  The  explanation  is  very  simple," 
said  his  Lordship.  '*  But  perhaps 
I  should  not  have  said  what  I  did. 
It  was  indiscreet.  Still,  I  am  sure 
it  will  go  no  farther.  Well,  the 
three  that  you  mention  as  the  Ger- 
man, and  the  man  in  London,  and 
the  watchmaker  are  one.  The 
name  Naundorf  was  imposed  on 
him  by  the  Prussian  police.  But 
he  is  Louis  de  Bourbon,  seventeenth 
of  the  name,  or  rather  Louis  de 
France,  fourteenth  of  the  name. 
As  to  the  American,  his  story  is 
curious.  But  he  does  not  profess 
to  have  any  recollections  beyond  a 
certain  day  when  he  fell  into  a 
river  in  America.  He  may  be  in 
error  honestly.  The  Duke  of 
Guscony  must  be  either  Louis  or 
an  impostor.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  Monsieur  de  Joinville  may 
have  believed  that  Eleasar  Williams 
was  the  Dauphin,  and  that  all 
the  latter  savs  about  this  is  true, 
but  it  proves  nothing.  I  do  not 
quite  80  much  believe  in  human 
rascality,"  said  Lord  Wilfred  in- 
genuously, **  as  many  people  do.  I 
prefer  a  theory  that  leaves  no  one 


in  the  position  of  a  wilful,  mis- 
chievous, contemptible  impostor. 
If  you  saw  Louis  de  Bourbon, 
you  could  not  think  him  to  be  that. 
Yet  he  is  either  that— or  rightful 
king  of  France." 

"  How  I  wish  that  I  could  see 
him ! " 

"Dear  me,"  said  his  Lordship 
reflectively,  "  your  enthusiasm 
has  quite  communicated  itself  to 
me,  I  am  afraid.  Do  you  know 
that  I  positively  have  an  audience 
to-day  r — ^and  I  think  that  I  oould 
stretch  my  credit  with  the  Great 
Seneschal,  so  far  as  to  take  you — 
if  you  really  are  in  earnest." 

"  Oh— Lord  Wilfred— what  a 
kindness !  But  your  time — ^I  leave 
London  to-night." 

"  I  start  directly  after  breakfast." 

''  Nothing  would  be  more  con- 
venient for  me,"  said  Guy.  "  1  did 
not  mean  to  leave  the  hotel  till 
about  one.  Will  you  let  me 
come  ?  " 

So  Lord  Wilfred  bagged  his 
unreluctant  prey,  and  sent  the 
waiter  to  call  a  cab. 

"  Beaufort  House,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship, taking  his  seat. 

"  Where  be  that,  Sir?  "  asked  the 
cabman  civilly. 

"  Oh,  I  forgot  "—and  Lord  WH- 
fred  diily  instructed  the  driver. 

"Conversation  in  these  rough 
and  ready  vehicles,  and  in  these 
distressingly  noisy  streets,  requires 
one  or  two  instruments  for  its  sup- 
port," remarked  his  Lordship :  "  a 
speaking  trumpet  or  an  ear  trum- 
pet. As  we  happen  to  have 
neither,  we  are  reduced  to  a  tem- 
porary silence."  So  the  young 
men  drove  rapidly  and  sUently 
through  the  streets. 


Chafteb  L. 
beaitfobt  h0tj8e. 

The  hansom  cab  which  bore  Lord 
Wilfred  Branksea  and  Guv  Laval 
Carrington  stopped  at  a  garden  gate 
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in  one  of  those  once  rural  suburbs 
of  London  that  formed,  at  rather 
an  earlier  date,  a  favourite  site  for 
the  mansions  of  the  great  mercan- 
tile aristocracj.  A  good-sized 
house  stood  in  a  little  square  enclo- 
sure of  garden,  containing  several 
lofty  elms.  A  closely  boarded  pair 
of  wooden  gates  opened  in  a  high 
wall,  and  within  the  gates  was  a 
small  porter's  lodge — ^very  small, 
but  adequate  for  the  purpose. 

"  Ring  the  bell,"  said  Lord  Wil- 
fred to  the  cabman. 

A  glass  or  shutter  of  about  eight 
inches  square  opened  in  the  gate, 
and  part  of  a  man's  face  became 
visible  through  the  aperture,  as 
though  reconnoitering  tlie  visitors. 

"  Qui  Sonne  P  "  said  the  porter, 
for  it  was  that  functionary — "  dat 
is,  wot  is  there  ?  " 

"  Give  him  this,"  said  Lord  Wil- 
fred, handing  his  card  to  the  cab- 
man, who  presented  that  credential 
at  the  little  window. 

The  glass  reclosed.  After  some 
two  or  three  minutes  the  sound  of 
the  removal  of  a  bar  or  bolt  was 
heard,  and  a  door  opened,  not  the 
carriage  gate,  however,  but  a  side 
door.  "  Entrez,  messieurs,"  said 
the  porter,  "  dat  is,  come  in  if  you 
plese." 

"  You  can  keep  the  cab  or  pay 
him,  just  as  yon  like,  Carrington," 
said  Lord  Wilfred  carelessly,  as  he 
stepped  from  the  footboard. 

Guy  glanced  at  the  retreating 
figure  and  did  the  latter. 

The  gate  having  been  closed  and 
barred  behind  them,  the  porter, 
who  was  not  in  livery,  but  seemed 
as  if  he  also  fulfilled  tiiie  functions 
of  eardener,  and  possibly  might 
discharge  some  other  external 
duties,  led  the  way  down  a  short 
and  broad  gravel  drive,  terminat- 
ing in  a  splotch  or  tadpole-shaped 
expanse  of  gravel  before  the  house, 
to  the  hall-door.  He  ascended 
three  steps  and  rang  a  bell. 

The  door  opened  almost  imme- 


diately, and  a  page,  duly  garnished 
with  the  distinctive  three  rows  of 
buttons  on  his  tight  black  jacket, 
stood  in  the  gap.  The  porter 
handed  him  the  card,  and  returned 
to  his  own  dominions. 

The  page  glanced  at  the  card 
and  retreated,  opening  the  door 
wide  as  he  did  so.  Guy  became 
conscious  of  a  good-sized  hall, 
boimded  by  a  handsome  stone 
staircase  rising  in  a  single  flight 
to  the  right,  and  leading  to  a 
stone  gallerv  that  ran  across  the 
opposite  wall.  Li  this  haU,  with 
the  immobility  of  a  statue,  stood 
an  old  man,  very  thin,  very  gi^y, 
and  attired  in  a  species  of  anti- 
quated black  court  suit.  He  re- 
ceived the  card  from  the  page,  and 
advancing  with  a  bow,  silentlv 
ushered  the  pair  into  a  small 
waiting-room  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance,  and  withdrew. 

"  Monsieur  le  Due  attend 
votre  seigneurie,"  said  the  old 
usher,  re-entering.  He  guided 
them  to  an  adjoining  apartment,, 
little  larger  than  the  first)  and 
opened  the  door.  By  the  empty 
fireplace  stood  a  tall  man,  of  highly 
distinguished  appearance. 

His  face  was  strikingly  hand- 
some, tinged  with  an  air  of  noble 
melancholy;  his  spare  grey  curls 
were  arranged  with  exquisite  care. 
His  dress  was  slightly  different 
from  the  English  evening  costume. 
He  wore  knee  breeches  and  white 
silk  stockings.  Tinder  his  waist- 
coat appeared  the  edge  of  a  broad 
blue  ribbon,  not  worn  scarfwise, 
but  looking  something  like  an 
Tinder-waistcoat.  A  tiny  rapier 
hung  perpendicularly,  rather  be- 
hind than  at  his  side,  and,  buttoned 
to  his  coat,  close  to  the  place  where 
a  pair  of  sinecure  buttons  seem  to 
have  long  held  a  prescriptive  licence, 
by  a  small  ^old-laced  strap,  was. 
what  looked  like  the  key  of  the  hall 
door.     Which,  indeed,  it  was. 

Curious,  thought  Guy,  to  see  a. 
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man  of  such  apparent  personal  dig- 
nity think  to  support  questionable 
claims  by  wearing  attire  like  that. 

Lord  Wilfred  bowed,  but  said 
nothing. 

''  Sa  Majesty  daigne  de  receroir 
Totre  Seigneurie,"  said  Monsieur  le 
Due  de  Beaupreau,  with  a  courtly 
salutation. 

The  nobleman  whom  Guy  had 
mistaken  for  the  Duke  of  Gascony 
might  hare  stepped  out  of  a  canras 
painted  by  Vandyk.  He  might 
hare  been  the  Beauyilliers  of  the 
Cotirt  of  Louis  XIV.  He  was  what 
most  people  would  regard  as  an 
anachronism  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, of  ancient  blood  and  unstained 
name,  the  sole  surviror  of  a  once 
proud  and  numerous  family,  his 
patrimonial  estates  had  been  pared 
and  sheared  to  comparatively  a  mere 
pittance.  The  faith  of  the  Duke  de 
Beaupreau  in  the  descendant  of  St. 
Louis,  and  the  son  of  the  martyrs 
of  the  Temple,  was  as  firm  as  that 
which,  as  a  pious  Catholic  and  well- 
bred  gentleman,  he  placed  in  his 
Ood.  That  said,  all  was  said.  In 
him  whom  men  called  an  impostor, 
whom  he  himself  had  known  as  a 
penniless  fugitive,  he  recognised 
that  Dauphin  whose  death,  asserted 
by  the  rabble  tyrants  of  the  Revo- 
lution, has  never,  as  an  historic 
fact,  been  even  incidentally  proved. 
If  that  man  was  Louis  de  Bourbon, 
he  was  the  legitimate  sovereign  and 
master  of  Claude  de  Beaupreau. 
Whatever  that  nobleman  was — or 
had — or  could  do — ^were  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  heir  of  St.  Louis.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  shrunken 
revenues  of  the  Due  de  Beaupreau 
proved  the  main  support  of  the 
miniature  and  bizarre  court  held 
within  the  walls  of  Beaufort  House. 

To  the  group  thus  strangely 
assorted  entered  a  fourth.  It  was 
a  stout  man,  with  a  red  face,  per- 
fectly white  hair,  cut  short,  shaven 
cheeks  and  chin,  black  burly  eye- 
browsy  and  a  heavy  black  mous- 


tache. **M.  le  Due  attend  Lord 
Wilfred  et  son  ami  dans  le  labo- 
ratoire, "  said  the  Marquis  de  la 
F^re. 

The  Marquis  was  an  old  soldier. 
He  had  a  promptitude  to  obey,  no 
less  than  to  command.  Thus  with 
him  the  mysterious  personage 
around  whom  circled  so  much  of  an 
almost  obsolete  etiquette  was,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  assumed  semi- 
inoogmto,  simply  Monsieur  le  Due 
de  Gascoyne.  With  the  Due  de 
Beaupreau  he  was,  once  and  for 
ever — the  King. 

The  two  noblemen  conductedLord 
Wilfred  and  Guy  through  the  hall, 
along  a  sort  of  passage,  leading 
apparently  to  servants'  apartments, 
to  an  outiiouse  or  laundry,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  converted  into 
either  a  foundry,  a  forge,  or  a 
mechanic's  fitting  shop.  It  had 
something  of  all  wree.  The  Duke 
opened  the  door  gently  as  if  he 
had  feared  to  wake  an  infant.  He 
passed  in  and  then  returned,  closing 
it  with  the  same  precaution.  In  a 
few  seconds  he  reopened  it,  and 
nodded  to  La  Fire,  who  then,  still 
in  silence,  motioned  the  two 
Englishmen  to  enter. 

At  a  vice  bench,  at  the  end  of 
the  black  and  dusty  apartment, 
bent  a  stout,  grey-headed  figure  of 
middle  height  or  rather  below  it, 
engaged  in  filing  a  piece  of  brass. 
The  Due  advanced  towards  the 
bench  and  stood  silently  by.  The 
workman  completed  his  filing,  re- 
moved the  piece  of  brass,  and  care- 
fully examined  it ;  and  then,  turn- 
ing round  towards  the  three  men 
who  stood  by  the  door,  observed : 

"  Yous  me  trouvez  sous  les 
attributions  de  Vulcan  plut6t  que 
de  Jupiter.  C'est  6gal ;  tons  les 
deux  furent  dieux." 

Lord  Wilfred  advanced  with  a 
low  bow.  "Vous  m'apportez  un 
ami  k  me  presenter,  n'est-ce  pas, 
mi  lord  ?"  said  the  workman. 

Gliy  Carrington  had  once,  only 
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onoe,  in  his  life  been  to  the  Italian 
Opera  in  London.  It  had  been  on 
the  occasion  of  the  performance  of 
one  of  those  rare  queens  of  song 
whose  name  is  yet  melodious  in 
men's  ears — ^melodious  as  that  not 
only  of  a  sweet  singer,  but  of  a 
good  and  charitable  woman. 
Boyaltj  had  been  present  on  that 
occasion,  and  one  of  Guy's  newly 
acquired  coat  tails  had  nearly 
parted  company  from  its  fellow  in 
the  crush.  when  the  mass  of 
anxious  auditors  had  drifted  and 
subsided  into  some  order  in  the 
pit,  and,  punctually  at  the  time 
fized  for  commencement  of  the 
performance,  the  Boyal  box  was 
occupied.  Guy  gazed  with  admira- 
tion on  a  fair  and  gracious  lady 
in  the  central  seat  in  the  box,  in 
whose  animated  conversation  with 
her  Boyal  Highness  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  who  sat  with  her  back  to 
the  stage,  he  saw  more  to  attract, 
but  far  less  to  awe,  than  he  had  ex- 
pected to  witness  in  the  Queen. 
His  attention  was  presently  with- 
drawn by  the  liquid  tones  of  the 
singer,  and  it  was  not  till  fully 
twenty  minutes  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  opera,  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  solo,  he  became 
aware  of  an  entirely  novel  sensa- 
tion. 

At  the  left — his  left—of  the  box, 
and  therefore  fronting  the  stage, 
he  became  suddenly  conscious  of 
the  presence  of  a  profile.  The 
curtains  threw  shadow  around  it. 
The  heat  of  the  house,  perhaps  the 
perfume  of  the  flowers,  which  lay 
thickly  strewn  over  the  velvet 
cushion  on  the  edge  of  the  box,  had 
given  somewhat  a  flushed  appear- 
ance to  the  &ce.  Guy  felt  a  sort 
of  creeping,  dreamy,  awed  sensa- 
tion. Then  he  had  a  kind  of  night- 
mare consciousness  of  the  presence 
of  something  living  with  which  he 
was  familiar  as  wrought  in  gold  or 
in  silver.  Then  he  became  aware 
that  the  sUent,  motionless,  regal 


outline  was  that  of  the  Queen  of  a 
sixth  part  of  the  human  race. 

He  felt  something  of  a  return  of 
this  emotion  on  looking  at  the 
blacksmith  in  the  gloomy  workshop 
in  Camberwell. 

Most  Englishmen  know,  Guy 
knew  well,  the  marked  and  charac- 
teristic outline  which,  slightly 
varied  in  the  coins  and  statues  of 
the  18th,  14th,  15th,  and  16th 
Louis,  has  defined  the  profile  of 
the  kings  of  France  since  the  time 
of  the  Victor  of  Ivry.  Such  was 
the  profile  which  met  his  eye  as  the 
Duke  of  Gascony  turned  towards 
his  visitors. 

The  Duke's  attire  was  almost 
that  of  a  common  workman.  His 
hands  were  black  and  grimy  from 
his  work.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  scene,  save  the  statuesque  and 
noble  fiffure  of  the  Due  de  Beau- 
preau,  that  might  not  have  been 
present  in  the  Plumville  brass 
foundry.  But  Guy  instinctively 
made  to  that  toil-stained  mechanic 
such  a  reverence  as  he  would  have 
paid  at  St.  James's. 

The  air  of  the  Duke  of  Giuscony 
was  frank,  gracious,  and  conde- 
scending. That  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  or  rather  fustian  and  brass 
filings,  were  ignoble,  if  he  wore 
them,  never  for  a  moment  entered 
his  thoughts. 

"  May  I  present  to  you  Mr. 
Laval  Carrington,  sir,"  said  Lord 
Wilfred,  with  a  second  reverence. 

"  Votre  nom  historique  m'est 
cher,"  said  the  mechanic.  "Par- 
donnez  moi  si  j'oublie  I'addition 
Anglaise.  H  y  a  trop  peu  des  de 
Laval.  Lord  Wilfred,  voyez  done 
mon  dernier  succ^s." 

The  success  was  a  small  brass 
cannon,  beautifully  turned,  about 
thirty  inches  long,  and  with  a  bore 
somewhat  larger  than  that  of  an 
old  English  musket.  The  mechanic 
pointed  out  to  Guy,  with  perfect 
mastery  of  the  subject,  the  merita 
of  the  invention,  and,  as  a  proof 
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that  he  had  entirely  yanqnished  the 
difficulty  of  recoil,  proposed  to  fire 
the  little  weapon  while  Guy  held  it 
in  his  hands.  Guy,  with  a  dim 
idea  that  he  should  be  infallibly 
blown  to  pieces,  submitted  to  the 
honour.  The  maker  proceeded  to 
load,  but  when  he  had  completed 
the  operation  the  Marquis  de  la 
F^re  stepped  forward.  "Ced  me 
regards,  monseigneur,"  said  he, 
and  took  the  miniature  weapon  to 
the  open  window. 

The  mechanic  laid  one  hand  on 
the  handle  of  a  pair  of  smith's 
bellows,  and  with  the  other  put  the 
end  of  an  iron  rod  in  the  fire,  which 
he  then  chafed.  Still  talking  to 
Guy,  he  watched  the  rod  tiU  the 
end  was  heated,  withdrew  it  scintil- 
lating and  throwing  out  a  whitish 
light  from  the  hearth,  walked  to 
the  window,  and  applied  it  to  the 
touch-hole.  The  piece  went  off 
with  a  loud  explosion,  and  filled  the 
shop  for  a  few  seconds  with  smoke, 
and  with  that  perfume  so  grateful 
to  some  men,  to  Guy  among  the 
others,  the  fumes  of  freshly  burnt 
gunpowder.  The  Marquis  de  la 
F^re  had  not  moyed  a  single  muscle. 

"  Allons-donc,  MonseurLayal,  la 
prochaine  fois  yous  ferez  I'exp^ri- 
ence  yous-meme,"  said  the  artillerist. 
"  Si  yous  aviez  du  temps  pour  me 
suivre,  je  yais  yous  presenter  a  ma 
famille,"  and  he  moyed  towards 
the  door,  without  looking  to  see 
who  followed. 

Louis  de  Bourbon  led  the  way, 
followed  first,  according  to  the 
silent  indication  of  the  Due  de 
Beaupreau  by  Guy,  then  by  the 
Ihic,  then  by  Lord  Wilfred,  and  last 
by  the  Marquis  de  la  Ffere,  into  a 
large  drawing-room  occupied  eyi- 
dently  as  a  family  apartment.  A 
short,  stout,  unnoteworthy  German 
woman  sat  in  a  high-backed  chair 
knitting  ;  only  one  other  chair  was 
in  the  room,  and  that  was  a  large 
fauteuil;  but  there  were  a  good 
many  stools. 


On  the  stools,  on  the  window- 
sill,  and  on  the  floor,  were  six  or 
seyen  children,  most  of  them  girls, 
head  below  head,  engaged  in  diffe- 
rent occupations.  AH  rose  as  the 
door  opened,  except  the  lady  knit- 
ting, who  looked  up  ;  all  but  a 
litue  boy  engaged  in  an  encounter 
with  a  small  Skye  terrier  on  the 
floor,  who  exclaimed, ''  Mon  papa, 
mon  papa,  je  yais  tuer  Tonton — 
paroequi'l  cet  m^chant.  Donnez- 
moi  done  yotre  ^p^e,  Beaupreau !  " 

"  Laissez  done  Tonton  un  peu  a 
ma  justice,"  replied  his  father. 
*'  L'epee  de  monsieur  le  due  est  a 
moi-seul.  Madame,  je  yous  presente 
Monsieur  de  Layal.  Aim^,  ou  est 
done  Mademoiselle  ?  " 

The  eldest  of  the  fiye  daughters 
left  the  room  by  a  door  opposite  to 
that  by  which  the  party  entered. 
The  door  re-opened,  and  admitted 
two  other  young  ladies. 

It  will  spare  a  description,  which 
might,  if  giyen,  be  inadequate,  to 
ask  the  reader  to  recal  to  mind  a 
full-length  portrait  of  the  lovely 
and  murdered  queen,  Marie  An- 
toinette. Not  that  sad  but  noble 
figure  which  a  modem  French 
artist  has  designed  of  the  victim 
on  the  passage  to  the  guillotine,  in 
the  character  of  saint  and  martyr, 
but  the  brighter,  gayer,  loveuer 
charm  of  the  Dauphiness,  or  the 
young  Queen,  to  whom  even  the 
surly  minister  could  not  forbear  the 
homage,  when  she  called  his  atten- 
tion to  her  plain  green  slippers. 
"  Madame,  vous  avez  Tunivers  a 
vos  pieds."  Eemember  such  a 
picture,  if  you  have  seen  it ;  seek  to 
view  it,  if  you  know  it  not.  It  was 
the  living  original  of  that  picture 
that  now  entered  the  apartment. 

With  her  was  a  girl  some  two 
years  younger,  unlike  her  in  every- 
thing but  her  queenly  bearing, 
which,  in  the  second,  was  blended 
with  a  certain  amount  of  archness 
and  malice.  The  colour  of  her 
cheeks  was  a  much  brighter  red, 
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her  liair  daarker,  her  height  a  little 
lower. 

<*  Monsieur  de  LavaJ,  je  vous 
presente  k  Mademoiselle  et  k 
Madame  Antoinette/'  said  her 
father. 

Like  a  swan  floating  over  a  lake 
Marie  Therese  de  Bourbon  glided 
across  the  room.  She  stood  near 
Gay  and  glanced  at  him  from  head 
to  foot.  For  the  third  time  in  his 
life  Otnj  felt  that  indescribable 
thrill  which  in  men  of  certain  race 
and  temper  indicates  the  approach 
to  royalty. 

"  Vous  vous  appellez  Anne  ?  " 
said  she,  in  a  voice  of  silver. 

"  Non  pas,  non  pas,  Mademoi- 
selle," said  the  father.  "  J'ai  dit 
de  Laval,  non  pas  de  Montmorenci." 

"Comment  done  vous  vous 
appelez  ?  **  said  the  lady. 

"  Guy — ^madame."  He  did  not 
add  "  a  votre  service,"  but  he 
looked  it. 

"  Voila,  monsieur,"  said  the 
younger  lady.  "  Il-y-avait  un 
fameux  conspirateur  Anglais  qui 
s*appeUait  (5-uy ;  n'est-ce  pas  ? 
Croyez  vous  done  a  rdvendiquer 
lenom?" 

"C'est  le  nom  propre  des  De 
Laval,  Antoinette,"  said  the  father. 
"  Guy  premier  fut  du  temps  de 
Charlemagne." 

Some  further  conversation  en- 
sued, no  one  speaking  except  when 
addressed  by  the  Due  de  Gas- 
coyne ;  the  result  being  that,  if 
Guy  would  remain  a  few  days  in 
London,  he  should  receive  letters 
of  introduction  from  the  Due  de 
Beaupreau  to  some  of  the  old 
Legitimist  leaders  in  France.  Em- 
boldened by  an  offer  which  so 
thoroughly  enchanted  him,  Guy. 
ventured  to  request  the  name  of  the 
Due  Matthieu  de  Montmorency, 
curious  to  see  a  man  for  whom 
he  had  himself  been  mistaken. 

"  Comment  done  ? "  said  the 
master  of  the  house.  ''C'est 
longtemps  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  de  Mat- 


thieu de  Montmorenci."  Guy 
could  not  conceal  his  astonishment 
from  eyes  that  seemed  to  read 
thoughts  without  needing  the  in- 
tervention of  language. 

"  Qui  vous  a  parl^  d'un  Matthieu 
de  Montmorenci  ? "  asked  Marie 
Therese,  but  not  as  if  she  expected 
any  reply. 

Lord  Wilfred  looked  out  of 
window. 

The  Due  de  Gascoyne  pro- 
ceeded to  explain,  in  a  prompt,  de- 
cisive manner,  the  state  oi  that 
great  princely  family,  then  verging 
to  extmction,  of  which  Laval  was 
a  branch.  "  There  are  but  four 
male  descendants  of  the  great 
Constable  living,"  he  explained. 
"  Anne-Baoul,  Due  de  Montmo- 
rency, is  in  his  sixty-third  year; 
Charles,  Due  de  Luxembourg,  is  up- 
wards of  eighty  ;  Anne-Edouard, 
Due  de  Beaumont,  and  his  brother 
Anne  Charles,  Prince  de  Tingry,  are 
about  fifty ;  and  the  Laval  branch 
now  only  is  represented  by  females. 
Due  Matthieu  de  Montmorency 
Laval  died  in  1826.  One  naturally 
remembers  these  circumstances, 
for  all  who  have  at  heart  the  wel- 
fare of  France  must  view  with 
regret  the  approaching  extinction 
of  the  male  line  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian baron,  which  nothing  but  the 
special  interposition  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  could  avert — ^an  interposi- 
tion which  no  good  Christian  would 
hold  to  be  impossible,  but  of  which 
no  promise  had  been  held  out. 

Guy  was  evidently  struck  by  the 
minute  information  thus  kmdly 
given.  "  Ce  n'est  pas  le  seule  fois 
que  Ton  vous  verra.  Monsieur  de 
Laval,"  concluded  his  informant, 
"  Je  vous  recommende  a  Dieu." 

Guy,  rather  astonished  in  his 
ignorance  at  being  dismissed. with- 
out having  made  that  first  move- 
ment which  he  now  begun  to  think 
he  had  clumsily  delayed,  then  re- 
spectfully took  his  departure. 
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Onb  of  the  pleasantest  kings  I 
know,"  said  Lord  Wilfred.  "  Car- 
rington,  you  prefer  a  hansom. 
Hi!" 

Up  drove  an  empty  cab.  Lord 
Wilfred  got  in.    "  Come,"  said  he. 

"  Good  morning,  my  lord,"  said 
Guy.  "  I  am  going  the  other  way. 
Cab!"  and  he,  too,  got  into  a 
hansom. 

"Where  to,  sir?"  said  Lord 
Wilfred's  driver.  "To?"— said 
his  Lordship,  "  eh  ?  to  Parliament- 
street." 

Lord  Wilfred  gracefully  de- 
scended from  his  vehicle  at  the  door 
of  the  office  of  Mr.  Setter,  which 
was  on  the  first  floor,  over  a  shop. 
He  walked  quietly  upstairs,  hum- 
ming an  air  from  the  reigning* 
opera.  He  walked  through  the 
room  occupied  by  one  or  two 
clerks  without  any  reply  to  their 
inquiries  as  to  who  he  wanted 
except  a  friendly  nod,  and  he 
opened  the  door  of  the  sanctum 
of  Mr.  Setter. 

That  gentleman  was  seated  in  a 
round,  cane-backed  but  leather- 
bottomed  chair,  at  an  open  bureau. 
Close  by  him  was  a  man  with  some- 
thing of  the  aspect  of  a  game- 
keeper, who  was  reading  out  of  a 
red  memorandum  book. 

"  Wait  till  you're  disengaged. 
Setter,"  said  Lord  Wilfred,  care- 
lessly. 

Mj.  Setter  rose  with  an  aJacrity 
the  more  renuurkable  on  account 
of  his  bulk.  "  Come  this  way  a 
minute,"  said  he,  plunging  his 
country  friend  into  a  sort  of  cup- 
board or  closet,  to  which  he  gained 
entrance  through  a  door  covered 
with  green  baize.  The  door  had 
no  lock,  only  a  brass  handle  ;  but 
it  had  a  small  brass  bolt  outside, 
which  Mr.  Setter  noiselessly  slipped 
when  he  had  seen  the  countryman 
seated  on  the  only  chair  in   the 


light  closet.  Then  he  returned  to 
his  seat,  and  looked  at  Lord  Wil- 
fred, with  his  head  a  little  on  one 
side. 

"  Setter,"  said  his  Lordship, "  the 
infallible  consequence  of  my  setting 
eyes  on  your  venerable  person  is, 
that  I  feel  impelled  to  make  moral 
remarks  —  in  fact,  to  moralise. 
Nothing  is  so  unsafe  as  success." 

"  No  one  is  better  acquainted 
with  that  fact  than  mysefi,"  said 
Mr.  Setter.  "  I  think,  too,  that 
that  is  my  thunder,  if  you  will 
allow  the  observation.  I  know  the 
ear-mark." 

"Take  it,  and  welcome,"  said 
Lord  Wilford.  "  Remembering 
the  origin  of  the  term  ear-mark,  I 
freely  abandon  to  you  all  and 
every  to  which  the  adjective  ap- 
plies. I  see  you  are  busy.  Good 
day." 

"  Good  day,"  said  Setter.  "  Tm 
always  busy    — 

"  And  not  one  single  interroga- 
tive ?  "  said  Lord  Wilfred. 

"  I  never  waste  words,"  said 
Setter.  "  When  you  have  invented 
what  you  came  to  say  you  will  say 
it." 

"  When  I  say  that  success  is 
dangerous,"  resumed  Lord  Wil- 
fred, "  I  mean  this — Setter,  have 
you  a  demi-verre  at  hand  ?  " 

Mr.  Setter  supplied  the  want 
out  of  some  convenient  receptacle. 

"  FU  en  gufl^e,"  said  Lord 
Wilfred,  tossing  off  the  little  glass 
of  cognac. 

"When  you  find  that  a  plan, 
originated  by  genius,  matured  by 
counsel,  incepted  under  the  hap- 
piest auspices,  triumphant  up  to 
the  last  minute  but  one  of  its  execu- 
tion, collapses  at  that  last  half 
minute,  then  you  will  admit  the 
propriety  of  the  remark." 

"I  saw  that  it  had  collapsed," 
said  Setter. 

"  And  you  utter  now  the  natural 
language  of  that  exemplary  bird 
the    raven,"   said    Lord   Wilfred. 
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"  Well,  Setter,  it  was  true.  The 
one  gih  which  men  saj  is  so  divine, 
which  did  so  much  for  a  fellow 
named  Shakespeare,  has  been  the 
bane  of  my  life." 

"Integrity?"  said  Mr.  Setter, 
with  no  expression  at  all  on  his 
face. 

"Imagination,"  said  his  Lordship. 
'^Pictcr^nu  cUque  poetia.  Never 
did  I  so  inspire  myself.  Setter,  all 
went  on  exactly  as  you  pointed 
out.  I  was  airing  myself  before 
the  fire — ^for  there  was  a  fire, 
actually,"  said  Lord  Wilfred. 
"  Morning  damp,  I  suppose.  I  was 
airing  myself  before  the  fire  with  a 
newspaper  for  a  parapet,  when 
down  he  comes,  looting  like — ^like 
— a  very  highly  developed  goose. 
He  begins,  in  a  helpless  way,  to 
attempt  to  supply  the  wants  of 
nature.  A  sudden  inspiration 
urged  me.  A  coup  worthy  of  your* 
se3.  '  The  Due  de  Montmorency  ? ' 
says  I.  No,  I  beg  pardon,  I  thought 
it  was — never  saw  two  men  more 
alike.'  Setter,  I  tell  you  he  fell  so 
plump  and  dead  into  the  trap  that 
I  felt  ashamed  of  myself  for  setting 
my  brain  against  that  of  such  an 
exceedingly  domestic  young  gen- 
tleman." 

"  Well  ?"  said  Mr.  Setter. 

"Well!  I  wish  it  was  well!"  con- 
tinned  his  Lordship.  "  It  was  not 
only  well,  but  unsurpassable,  at 
first.  Capital  breakfast  —  lively 
chat — ^France  and  Frenchmen  talked 
of  quite  naturally.  '  Le  Boi 
dTvetot'  slid  on  the  topia  so  that 
you  would  not  know  how  he  came 
there :  immense  greenhorn  interest 
— ^hansom  cab~^d  the  killing 
civility  of  old  Beaupreau." 

"  Well,"  continued  Lord  Wilfred, 
holding  up  the  liqueur  glass  be- 
tween his  eye  and  the  light — not 
upright,  but  so  as  to  look  down 
into  it  as  if  it  were  a  telescope. 
"  Still,  all  was  superb.  The  Most 
Christian  was  extremely  condescend* 
ing,  fired  his  gun,  and  summoned 


the  Princess.  Damme,  Setter," 
broke  out  Lord  Wilfred,  "  if  I  had 
an  empire,  I  should  fling  it  at  that 
woman's  feet !" 

"  Better  without  it,  then,"  quoth 
Setter. 

Lord  Wilfred  gave  vent  to  a  little 
splutter  of  expletives,  just  to  cool 
mmself.  "Well,"  he  resumed, 
"the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is. 
Master  Wheyface  was  in  the 
seventy-seventh  heaven,  and  just  as 
I  was  wanting  to  get  off — for  your 
friend  keeps  up  the  etiquette  of 
dismissing  one — ^what  must  he  do  ? — 
I  could  laugh  even  now  to  remem- 
ber his  face — ^but  asks  the  Most 
Christian  who  was  the  Duke  Mat- 
thieu  de  Montmorency." 

"  H'm,"  said  Setter. 

"  It  seems  he  died  in  1826,"  said 
Lord  Wilfred.  "Might  have  got 
over  the  name,  you  know ;  buthajig 
me  if  the  Most  Christian  did  not 
improve  the  occasion  for  a  lecture 
on  genealogy,  cast  up  all  the  Lavals 
and  devils  to  Adam,  and  concluded 
that  there  were  only  four  old  men 
on  crutches,  for  one  of  whom  I 
could  have  mistaken  Miss  Ghiy." 

"  Awkward,"  quoth  Setter. 
"  How  did  he  take  it  ?  " 

"Like  a  —  like  you,  Setter," 
groaned  Lord  Wilfred.  "As  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Was  just 
thinking  he  was  too  much  flabber- 
gasted by  the  Princess  to  have 
heard,  and  revolving  further  move- 
ments when,  as  I  got  into  the  cab, 
*  Good  day,'  says  he, '  I'm  going  the 
other  way,'  and  left  meplantS  Id.** 

"And  now,"  said  Lord  Wilfred, 
after  a  pause, "  I  have  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  and  I  suppose  I  may 
go  to  the  devil." 

"  Wilfred,"  said  Mr.  Setter,  with 
great  tenderness  of  manner,  "  as  I 
said  before,  I  am  extremely  busy 
just  now ;  but  if  you  would  make 
it  convenient  to  look  in  a  little 
before  six,  I  am  going  to  take  your 
advice  and  dine  at  Greenwich,  and 
it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  if 
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you  will  go  down  with  me.  You 
looked  hipped,  and  it  will'  do  yon 
good.  ShaU  I  aend  down  and  pay 
yonr  cabman?" 

''  Setter,"  said  his  Lordship, 
wringing  his  hand,  "  you  are  in- 
fernal good  fellow  after  alL  Fto 
half  a  mind  to  oome.    Don't  let 


the  cabman  impose  on  you ;  it's  fifty 
yards  under  the  fire  mile  from 
Beaufort  House  here.  Don't  wait 
for  me.    Ta,  ta." 

'*  Curse  his  impudence,"  sub* 
joined  Lord  Wilfred,  between  his 
teeth,  as  he  leisurely  descended  the 
stairs ;  «  TU  Wilfred  him." 
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«av^,  ntxixM.  jM^opiB  nocked  to  the  Chapel  Eojal  to  hear.    While  there  he 

used  to  compose  anthems,  &c.,  thus  evidencmg  his  natural  bent. 
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CONTEMPORARY  PORTRAITS. 
NEW  SEBISS.— No.  22. 


ARTHUR  SULLIVAN. 

England  has  giyen  to  the  world  of  art  oomparatiyely  little  in  the  way  of 
music.  Bat  England  is  only  just  awakening  to  an  artistic  consciousness 
in  certain  respects,  while,  curiously  enough,  the  mechanical  supremacy 
which  has  been  hers  so  long  is  now  becoming  less  conspicuously  mani- 
fest. Perhaps,  when  we  attain  our  full  beatific  yision  of  beauty,  we  shall 
have  put  away  many  of  the  old  qualities  for  which  the  sturdy  English- 
man has  been  noted ;  and,  like  the  swan,  shall  come  to  our  music  only  when 
we  are  going  to  die.  Howerer,  John  Bull  is  not  yet  quite  so  far  gone  as 
to  think  of  making  his  will,  and  waning  away  to  slow  music ;  and  indeed 
the  kind  of  music  which  is  a  native  product  is  not  at  all  like  the  pathetic 
swan-song,  but  rather  the  reverse.  Mr.  Sulliyan's  music,  for  instance, 
and  especially  his  recent  music,  is  rather  the  voice  of  a  humorous 
person  who  persists  in  enjoying  living,  and  is  fond  of  having  a  quip  with 
his  friends.  "  H.M.S.  Pinafore  "  certainly  seems  to  suggest  rude  health 
rather  than  sublimated  sesthetics  or  bardic  f orewamings ;  and  yet— one 
ominous  fact  shines  out  with  weird  prominence  even  in  the  matter  of 
"  H.M.S.  Pinafore."  The  ancient  decaying  races  of  the  world  are  those 
in  whom  politeness  is  the  most  conspicuous  quality.  The  captain  of  that 
famous  vessel  has  a  remarkable  and  exemplary  gift  of  politeness,  quite 
foreign  to  the  recorded  character  of  those  stentorian  old  salts  who  won 
our  victories  for  us.  But  our  subject  is  leading  us  too  deep  into  political 
economy ;  we  have  to  follow  the  career  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  not  to  let 
out  line  for  deep-sea  soundings  into  the  future  and  the  effects  of  art. 

Arthur  Seymour  Sullivan  was  bom  May  13, 1842,  his  father  being 
bandmaster  at  Sandhurst,  and  after  Kneller  Hall,  the  Military  School 
of  Music,  was  founded,  in  1857,  professor  there  of  the  bass  brass  instru- 
ments. Arthur  was  thus  brought  up  to  music.  When  a  very  small 
diild  he  went  into  the  Chapel  Royal,  under  Helmore.  Here  his  sweet 
and  charming  voice  brought  him  into  notice,  and  was  a  marked  attrac- 
tion, which  people  flocked  to  the  Chapel  Royal  to  hear.    While  there  he 

used  to  compose  anthems,  &c.,  thus  evidencing  his  natural  bent. 

31—2  i 
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What  gave  tlie  boj  his  real  advance  both  as  regards  musical  equipment 
and  prestige  was  the  Mendelssohn  scholarship.  A  fund  had  been  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  memorial  scholarship  to  Mendelssohn. 
Sullivan  was  the  first  scholar  elected,  and  accordingly,  after  studying  a 
short  time  at  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music,  with  StemdaJe  Bennett  and 
John  Qoss,  he  went  to  Leipzig,  to  enjoy  the  highest  musical  advantages. 
While  there,  he  was  under  Moscheles,  Hauptmann,  Plaidy,  the  old 
pianofortist,  and  others,  and  returned  at  the  end  of  1861.  He  did  not 
come  back  empty-handed,  but  brought  with  him  his  ''  Tempest  "  music 
— an  overture,  incidental  music,  dances,  &c.,  representative  of  Shake- 
speare's play  of  the  "  Tempest." 

The  work  was  first  played  in  this  country  in  April,  1862.  Chorley, 
who  was  musical  critic  of  the  Aihencevmy  took  up  the  young  composer 
at  once.  His  words  may  be  quoted  from  the  AihenoBum  of  April  12, 
1862,  as  showing  how  undoubted  was  his  recognition,  and  how  candid 
his  welcome  of  the  new  musician : 

"  Crystal  Palace. — *  The  Tempest*  music,  by  Mr.  A.  Sullivan.  Last 
week  our  friend  at  Leipzig  sent  us  an  account  of  Herr  Taubert's  music 
to  'The  Tempest.'  We  have  now  the  pleasant  task  of  recording  the 
very  remarkable  and  legitimate  success  gained  at  the  Crystal  Palace  this 
day  week  by  the  illustrations  to  the  same  drama,  written  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Sullivan.  It  was  one  of  those  events  which  mark  an  epoch  in  a  man's 
life ;  and,  what  is  of  more  imiversal  consequence,  it  may  mark  an  epoch 
in  English  music,  or  we  shall  be  greatly  disappointed.  Tears  on  years 
have  elapsed  since  we  heard  a  work  by  so  yoimg  an  artist  so  full  of 
promise,  so  full  of  fancy,  showing  so  much  conscientiousness,  so  much 
skill,  and  so  few  references  to  any  model  elect. 

"  Though  '  The  Tempest'  has  tempted  many  and  many  another  com- 
poser— ^Purcell,  Ame,  BoUe,  Mendelssohn,  Haldvy — having  been  thus 
illustrated  the  most  frequently  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  we  suspect 
('Bomeo  and  Juliet'  making  possibly  the  exception),  it  is  still,  we 
think,  a  difficult  subject  for  music ;  inasmuch  as,  in  spite  of  the  exquisite 
care  and  great  cost  with  which  it  has  been  put  on  the  stage  in  late 
years,  is  it  odc  of  those  plays  which  we  the  most  care  to  see  ?  When 
delicate  Ariel,  the  invisible  to  all  save  Praspero,  must  needs  be  represented 
by  a  lady  or  a  child,  making  painful  stage  flights  on  visible  wires,  much 
of  the  poetry  of  the  dream  vanishes ;  and,  except  there  be  such  a  CaUban 
as  Lablache  (whose  conception  of  that  character,  aided  by  great  physical 
adaptitude,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  ever  seen  upon  the 
stage,  though  it  amounted  to  merely  an  opera-sketch),  the  semi-brute  too 
constantly  trenches  on  the  verge  of  disgust  to  be  acceptable — since  few 
artists  can,  with  the  needful  rudeness  and  vigour,  combine  the  restraint, 
without  which  such  a  stage-creation  becomes  intolerable  when  set  before 
the  eye.  Another  &ct,  we  think,  may  be  more  clearly  proved — ^that  the 
limits  within  elemental,  spiritual,  and  elfin  music  are  restricted,  to  say 
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tbe  least  of  them.  A  storm  in  music  can  be  hardly  treated  in  two  ways 
— whether  by  Beethoven,  or  Rossini,  or  Cherubini,  or  Mendelssohn.  The 
elyes  of  '  Oberon '  must  have  of  necessity  a  dainty  family  likeness  to  the 
midstunmer  fairies  of  the  '  Dream.'  This,  we  tiiiink,  should  be  borne  in 
mind  by  young  composers,  seduced,  by  the  exquisite  poetry  and  fancy  of 
the  legend,  to  forget  how  real  are  the  boundaries  which  it  presents.  It  is 
also  more  emphatically  to  be  dwelt  on,  as  an  earnest  of  real  and  original 
vigour,  when  a  young  composer,  with  such  precedents  before  him,  can 
assert  himself  within  these  boundaries  with  anything  like  freshness 
and  novelty. 

''This  Mr.  Sullivan  has  done,  we  repeat,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
tso  as  to  make  a  real  impression  on  a  large  audience  miscella- 
neously composed — ^an  English  audience  being  habitually  indisposed 
to  an  entertainment  new  in  form.  This  music,  being  intended  for  the 
stage  and  to  accompany  action,  was  of  necessity  given  with  reading 
of  a  compressed  text,  with  links  of  explanation,  thus  laying  on  it  another 
disadvantage.  The  storm  introduction  in  the  first  act  is  excellent — 
gloomy,  sinister,  and  not  the  old  storm  over  again.  There  is  something 
of  the  deep  sea  in  it.  Then  come  bits  of  melodramatic  music,  where 
Miranda  is  put  to  sleep ;  where  Ariel  goes  forth  on  his  mission,  &c. ; 
then  ArieFs  first  song,  which  is  picturesque,  tunable  (open  to  an  objec- 
tion presently  to  be  stated).  The  music  of  the  second  act  is  slight ;  but 
it  closes  to  the  setting  of 

'  WHIe  yon  here  do  moring  lie.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  quaint  and  elvish  than  this ;  and  the  treatment  of 
the  words, '  Awaike,  a/ivaJee,*  completely  roused  the  audience.  The  curtain 
tune  to  the  third  act  is  full  of  graceful  melody  and  charm ;  but  the 
feature  in  it  is  the  bewilderment  of  the  shipwrecked  folks,  and  the 
'  solenm  and  strange  music,'  and  dance  with  pipe  and  tabor,  led  by  Arid 
(encored).  We  might  look  far  ere  we  found  anything  so  fantastic,  so 
seizing  without  vulgarity,  so  charmingly  scored.  Act  the  Fourth 
opens  with  a  short  masque  overture — ^brilliant,  clear,  and  thoroughly 
happy  in  its  subjects — an  overture  which  will  be  welcome  anywhere ; 
then  the  duett  between  Juno  and  Ceres  (encored) — 

'  Honour,  riohea,  marriage,  bleBaing,' 

which  has  a  stateliness  and  a  real  flow  of  melody  combined  that  place  it 
above  most  modem  duetts ;  the  glowing  and  beauteous  poetry  of  the 
words  receives  no  discredit  from  the  musician.  The  dance  of  nymphs 
and  reapers,  which  closes  the  act  (encored),  is  the  number  in  the  work 
calculated  to  remind  the  hearer  most  that  Mr.  Sullivan  is  the  Mendels- 
sohn scholar  in  the  quick  etaccaio  figure  harmonised,  which  everyone  has 
been  used  to  consider  as  Mendelssohn's  own  particular  property ;  yet  not 
«o,  since  it  is  in  Cherubini's  quartetts.     The  movement  is  a  capital  one — 
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brisk,  dear,  and  with  a  bold  and  rustic  trio  fall  of  diaracter.  Perhaps 
the  best  piece  of  the  whole  is  the  Orekestral  Ptdude  to  the  fifth  act, 
before  the  dissolving  of  Proapero's  spell,  which  is  grandiose,  poetical, 
mysterious,  yet  not  formless,  and  delicious  in  sonority.  There  is  no 
musician  that  need  have  refused  the  signature  to  this  symphony.  Last 
of  all  came  (as  concerns  the  public)  the  least  gracious  task  of  all,  a  new 
setting  of  '  Where  the  Bee  sucks '  (encored)^  the  charm,  joyance,  and 
delicacy  of  which  well  deseryed  the  encore. 

^*  So  that  here,  if  this  young  composer  wills,  there  is  something  to  look 
to.  There  are  no  signs  of  inexperience  and  shortcoming  in  this  music, 
save,  perhaps,  in  an  OTer-solidtudeof  instrumentation  in  ^IrieTs  first  song 
and  in  the  duett.  Mr.  SuUivan  has  already  obviously  no  common  power 
in  this  branch  of  his  art  He  has  the  faculty  of  setting  out  gradous 
ideas  (there  is  not  a  bar  of  ugly  music  in  this  work),  in  most  becoming 
and  ornamental  framework.  In  brief,  it  is  a  real  gratification  to  think 
that  there  is  already  such  good  justification  of  the  hope  on  which  he  was 
sent  to  study  abroad.  We  can  imagine  no  doubt  for  his  future— Ufe 
and  Idsure  permitting. 

''  But  it  must  be  added  that,  for  a  beginner,  Mr.  Sullivan  had  a  great 

chance.    The  performance  of  his  work  was  excellent. 

The  day  was  a  pleasant  day  altogether  for  those  who  wish  well  to  English 
music." 

In  1868  Mr.  Sullivan  wrote  a  Procesdon  March  to  celebrate  the  occa- 
don  of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  next  work  was  KeniU 
worikf  which  was  produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  in  1864,  and 
afterwards  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  November  12, 1864.  The  words  of 
<<  Eenilworth,  a  masque  of  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  are  by  H.  F. 
Chorley,  or  rather,  as  was  afterwards  corrected,  axe  prindpally  drawn 
from  Shakespeare.  The  music  consists  of  a  cantata,  with  solos,  songs, 
duets — a  beautiful  duet,  **  How  sweet  the  Moonlight  sleeps,"  between 
Lorenzo  and  Jessica,  being  one  of  the  finest  things  ever  done  by  the 
composer. 

The  MuHaU  World  of  Oct.  8, 1864,  gives  a  glowing  account  of  the 
work :  "  Mr.  Sullivan's  masque,  KenUworth,  the  fourth  novelty  of  the 
festival,  was  produced  at  the  third  evening  concert.  Concerning  its 
subject,  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  without  any  pretext  of  plot  or  story, 
the  masque  presents  some  of  the  entertainments  offered  to  England's 
maiden  queen  when  she  became  the  guest  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  his 
princely  palace.  Mr.  Sullivan's  music  contains  four  numbers  out  of  the 
nine  with  which  the  rhymester  has  nothing  to  do.  Of  these  the  critic 
may  speak.  They  are  an  instrumental  prelude,  a  slow  and  brisk  dance, 
the  former  with  a  choral  burden,  and  a  setting  of  the  lovely  dialogue 
between  Lorenzo  and  Jessica  from  The  Merchant  of  Venice^  introduced 
(under  peril  of  its  being  blamed  as  an  anadironism)  as  the  play  set 
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before  the  Queen,  among  other  of  the  pleasures  of  Kenilworth.  All 
these,  it  may  be  said  without  hesitation,  will  do  more  than  bear  out  every 
favourable  impression  excited  and  retained  by  the  writer's  Tempett  music, 
the  first  hearing  of  which  set  him  in  a  foremost  place  among  English 
composers.  An  elegance  of  fancy,  a  brightness  of  instrumentation,  a 
power  of  working  out  happy,  natural  ideas,  only  to  be  acquired  by  diligent 
study,  placed  at  the  service  of  taste,  distinguish  these  movements,  most 
especially  the  one  among  them  which  was  most  difficult  to  write,  the 
Shakespeare  scene.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  approach  the  delicious 
sweetness  of  the  poet's  words,  but  Mr.  Sullivan  has  done  so ;  and  the 
tenderness,  grace,  and  simplicity  of  his  melody,  borne  out  by  an 
orchestral  treatment,  which  suggests,  without  any  puerile  imitations,  the 
calm,  the  perfume,  the  whispering  leaves,  the  placid  moonlight  heaven  of 
a  summer  night,  mark  another  step  upward  in  a  career  which  it  rests 
with  himself  to  render  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  art.  Let  it  be  hoped 
that  success  won  by  one  so  young  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  most 
gracious  spirit." 

In  1864,  also,  Mr.  Sullivan  wrote  a  ballet,  the  lele  EneharUSe,  which 
was  brought  out  at  Covent  Qarden  on  the  14th  May. 

He  began  to  write  songs  at  this  time,  among  which  may  be  specially 
named  the  solo  treble, ''  Sweet  Day  so  cool,  so  soft,  so  bright,"  a  lovely 
composition,  worthy  to  be  signed  by  Schubert, ''  Orpheus  with  his  Lute," 
**  0  Mistress  mine,"  and  ''  The  Willow  Song."  He  also  composed  an 
opera  to  Chorley's  words,  entitled  the  Scbpphire  Necklace.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  an  unsatisfactory  libretto  ;  but  pieces  out  of  the  opera  are  simg 
at  concerts  from  time  to  time  with  great  applause,  and  the  overture  is 
well  known  and  constantly  performed. 

Mr.  SuUivan's  Symphony  in  E,  an  important  work,  was  produced  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  March  10, 1866,  and  is  one  of  the  stock  pieces  in  the 
repertoire  of  the  Saturday  Concerts.  For  the  melodiousness  of  its 
themes,  the  variety  of  treatment,  and  the  beauty  of  the  ordiestration,  it 
is  surpassed  by  no  work  of  the  English  school.  The  same  year  appeared 
a  concerto  for  the  violoncello,  performed  frequently  by  Signor  Fiatti. 

In  this  year  also,  immediately  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  wrote 
the  overture  In  Memoriam^  whidi  was  produced  at  the  Norwich  Festival. 
Cox  <md  Box  was  a  great  step  in  his  career,  manifesting  new  qualities, 
great  dramatic  power,  and  a  comic  gift,  which  are  more  practically 
useful  and  remunerative  than  the  grandest  oratorios  or  operas.  It  was 
brought  out  at  the  Adelphi,  May  11, 1867,  the  play  being  altered  from 
Madison  Morton's  Box  and  Gox,  by  Bumand.  Gox  amd  Box  has  been 
much  played  since. 

The  Contrabandista^  the  play  also  by  Bumand,  was  brought  out  at  St. 
(George's  Hall,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  Cox  and  Box.  An  overture 
called  Marmion  was  written  for  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  produced 
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June  3,  1867;  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  local  colour  drawn  from. 
Scotland. 

Sulliyan's  first  oratorio,  The  Prodigal  San,  written  in  the  summer  of 
1869,  was  composed  for  the  Worcester  Festiyal  of  1869,  and  performed  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  December  11,  1869.  When  in  Paris,  Sulliyan  had 
been  struck  by  some  Arab  music,  and  in  this  oratorio  he  has  made  clever 
use  of  his  recollections. 

The  next  overture  from  Sullivan's  pen  was  the  Overture  di  BaUo,  com- 
posed for  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1870. 

He  also  wrote  some  incidental  music  for  the  MerchaaU  of  Venice,  written 
for  a  revival  of  that  play  at  Manchester  in  the  autumn  of  1871,  when 
Charles  Calvert  was  manager  of  the  theatre.  The  play  was  put  on  the 
stage  with  great  magnificence;  the  music  was  origmal,  and  full  of 
character  and  spirit  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  Cantata  On  Shore  and  Sea  was  composed  for  the  opening  of  the 
London  Intemational  Exhibition  in  May,  1871,  when  Sullivan  repre- 
sented the  English  School;  Gounod  contributed  a  Motet,  QaZlia,  for 
France ;  Hiller,  a  Grand  March,  for  Germany ;  and  an  Italian  piece,  a 
four-part  chorale  set  to  some  stanzas  of  Lord  Houghton's,  was  the  work 
of  Pinsuti. 

The  Times  of  May  2  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  Last,  not  least,  England  was  represented,  and  we  may  add,  worthily 
represented,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  who  contributed  a  dramatic  cantata, 
entitled  On  Shore  a/nd  Sea. 

''  The  music  of  Mr.  Sullivan  is  full  of  interest,  but  the  work  is  of  too 
great  importance  to  be  dismissed  in  the  few  lines  which  just  now  are  all 
we  can  possibly  devote  to  it.  .  .  .  In  certain  parts  of  the  cantata  the 
young  composer  has  employed  the  strange  intervals  which  distinguish 
the  Oriental,  and  especially  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian,  styles  of  melody. 
He  has  done  this,  moreover,  with  eminent  success,  because  he  has  done 
it  in  such  a  way  that  genuine  music  is  never  kept  out  of  mind.  From 
the  brief  orchestral  introduction,  which  ushers  in  the  opening  chorus  of 
sailors,  to  the  end,  there  is  always  something  to  invite  attention ;  and, 
in  fact,  hardly  one  of  the  ten  'numbers'  into  which  the  camtaia  is 
divided  can  be  set  aside  as  unworthy  special  notice.  Mr.  Sullivan  him- 
self conducted  the  performance,  which  was  received  with  high  f avoury 
and  what  is  more,  thoroughly  deserved  it." 

A  Festival  Te  Bewm,  written  for  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
at  the  request  of  the  Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  was  first  performed 
at  a  grand  fete  there  May  1st,  1872,  and  repeated  on  the  18th  July, 
1872,  on  the  same  scale. 

Some  of  Sullivan's  music,  including  his  Symphony,  was  performed  at 
Leipzig,  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  in  1867 — a  fact  which  is  no  small 
honour  to  an  Englishman.  The  Festival  Te  Beum  was  done  last  year 
with  great  Sclat  in  Paris,  and  the  overture  "  In  Memoriam  "  was  played 
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twice  at  the  celebrated  Conservatoire  Concerts,  so  that  the  composer  may 
fairly  be  said  to  haye  attained  a  European  reputation.  He  is  the  first 
English  composer  whose  works  were  ever  done  in  Paris  at  the  Conserva* 
toire  Concerts ;  the  honour  of  production  at  Leipzig  he  shares  with 
StemdaJe  Bennett  and  Macfarren. 

SulliTan  was  made  Principal  of  the  National  Training  School  for  Music 
some  years  ago,  an  important  position,  inyolying  a  considerable  influence 
upon  the  tone-culture  of  the  country. 

He  has  a  great  gift  for  conducting,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
gift  of  a  composer.  He  took  the  Glasgow  Concerts,  the  first  important 
concerts  which  he  conducted,  in  1875-76  and  1876-7.  The  stick  is  as 
natural  to  him  as  the  pen.  He  has  more  than  once  conducted  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  when  his  own  works  haye  been  done.  He  also  con- 
ducted the  English  Concerts  at  the  Paris  Exhibition ;  and  in  1878-9  the 
Promenade  Concerts  at  Coyent  Garden. 

There  is  more  than  the  rhythmic  waye  of  the  b4ton  inyolyed  in  the 
conducting  of  concerts.  There  is  the  business  of  engaging  the  band, 
the  solo  singers,  of  giving  each  their  parts,  of  selecting  a  programme  to 
meet  the  public  taste,  a  practical  list  containing  something  of  novelty,  of 
correcting  errors  in  the  scores  and  mistakes  in  the  singers,  of  finding 
suitable  occasions  when  one  concert  will  not  clash  with  another ;  all  these 
details  and  worries  make  the  business  of  a  conductor  no  sinecure,  espe- 
cially when,  as  in  Mr.  Sullivan's  case,  his  health  is  not  very  strong,  and 
he  suffers  a  good  deal. 

The  Light  of  the  World,  the  libretto  by  Mr.  G^rge  Grove,  so  well 
known  in  the  musical  as  well  as  the  literary  world,  and  one  of  Mr. 
Sullivan's  oldest  friends,  was  brought  out  in  1873.  It  illustrates  the 
history  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  This  work  has  been  frequently  produced 
since,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  Festival  at  Liverpool,  and  at  the  Hereford 
Festival  of  this  year.    It  contains  some  beautiful  music. 

The  Light  of  the  World  is  the  last  serious  work  Sullivan  has  done.  Some 
incidental  music  to  Henry  the  Eighth  was  done  for  Calvert  in  the  autumn 
of  1877,  with  a  song,  the  words  of  which  Henry  Vlil.  was  very  fond  of, 
"Pastime  with  Good  Company."  The  department  of  music  that  has 
made  Sullivan  most  famous  lately  is  comic  opera.  His  first  work  of  this 
kind.  The  Soreerery  a  two-act  opera,  was  done  in  conjunction  with  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  and  brought  out  at  the  .Opera  Comique,  where  it  was 
performed  an  enormous  number  of  times.  It  was  followed  by 
H.M,8.  Pinafore,  which  most  people  in  England  have  heard,  and  which 
in  America  has  created  a  fwrore,  nothing  like  which  has  been  known 
since  the  Jenny  Lind  fever.  The  composer  has  suffered  by  this  piracy 
not  only  pecuniarily,  but  also  artistically,  as,  because  they  have  no  cor- 
rect orchestral  score  over  there,  his  music  has  been  set  for  the  orchestra 
in  a  manner  approximate  only  to  the  right  one. 
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A  popular  operetta  of  his  is  the  Trial  by  Jury,  the  book  being  hj 
Bumand.  Sullivan's  brother  Frederick  created  the  part  of  the  Judge  in 
this  piece,  and  died  from  the  oyerwork  consequent  upon  the  continued 
performance  of  it. 

Sulliyan's  songs  are  more  popular  than  any  English  songs  of  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years.  Such  as  "  The  Snow  Hes  White,"  "  O  Fair  Dove, 
O  Fond  Dove,""  "  WUl  he  come  ?  "  "  The  Lost  Chord,"  "  Sweethearts," 
''  Let  me  dream  again,"  have  had  an  extraordinary  sale. 

An  amusing  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  these  songs  are  in  vogue 
is  afforded  by  a  character  in  William  Black's  amusing  "  True  Legend  of 
a  Billiard  Club."  Beferring  to  the  dove  supposed  to  be  perched  on  a 
rigging,  and  addressed  in  repeated  appeals  by  a  lady  at  sea,  the  stout 
squire,  who  has  heard  the  said  dove  adjured  in  his  drawing-room  and  the 
drawing-rooms  of  his  friends  by  all  his  feminine  acquaintance  till  his 
prosaic  soul  is  weary  of  it,  whispers  hoarsely,  ^*  Ghbd,  sir !  if  I  could  only 
find  that  pigeon  flying  about  my  lawn,  and  if  I  had  a  cartridge  handy, 
rd  stop  that  woman's  screeching  for  the  brute  pretty  quick." 

Mr.  Sullivan  has  also  turned  out  some  exquisite  part  songs,  which  are 
published  by  Novello,  and  will  always  keep  up  his  reputation,  such  as  *'  O 
hush  thee,  my  Babie,"  "  Joy  to  the  Victors,  Ac."  Among  other  works 
may  be  named  a  Morning  Service  in  D,  Te  Dettm  and  Jubilate ;  several 
anthems,  including  the  famous  anthem  **  Sing  O  Heavens,"  and  '^  0  Qod, 
Thou  art  worthy  to  be  praised."  Hie  very  remarkable  hjrmn,  ''The 
Son  of  Qod  goes  forth  to  War,"  Mr.  Sullivan  has  arranged  to  St.  Anne's 
tune,  set  in  harmony,  distributed  among  voices,  and  worked  up  with  a 
great  effect,  and  it  is  now  a  favourite  hymn  in  many  a  church  choir.  We 
must  not  omit  here  to  mention  the  collection  of  hymn  tunes  that  he  has 
edited  for  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  in  which  he  has  enriched 
the  Church  with  many  a  fine  and  favourite  tune.  **  Onward  Christian 
Soldiers  "  is  a  good  specimen  of  these  melodies,  which  are  all  eminently 
singable  and  appropriate. 

Sullivan  is  one  of  the  best  aocompanyists  upon  the  piano,  a  greater  art 
in  itself  than  the  average  accompanyist  realises.  By  his  songs  he  was  no 
doubt  most  widely  known,  until  his  recent  great  success  in  comic  opera. 
Songs  are  the  profitable  things  to  a  composer  if  they  have  any  success 
at  all.  Considerable  works,  such  as  oratorios  and  operas,  bring  more 
honour  than  profit. 

Mr.  Sullivan  is  a  bachelor,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  oiur  dates,  is  still 
quite  a  young  man.  He  has  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Victoria- 
street,  where  he  does  the  bulk  of  his  work,  the  gloom  of  London  streets 
bringing  no  cloud  upon  the  brightness  of  his  musical  thoughts.  He  is 
shortly  proposing  to  visit  America,  taking  with  him  a  new  work,  whidi 
it  is  proposed  to  bring  out  there. 

It  cannot  be  said  in  his  case  that  a  prophet  is  without  honour  in  hia 
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own  country,  for  lie  has  had  the  singular  distinction  of  receiying 
Honorary  Degrees  of  Doctor  from  the  Universities  of  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  He  has  also  had  conferred  upon  him  seyeral  foreign  dis- 
tinctions and  orders,  the  Legion  of  Honour,  House  of  Coburg,  &c.  A 
life  such  as  his  is  to  be  prized,  for  his  work  gives  a  pure  and  high 
pleasure  to  the  world,  an  overflowing  cup  of  delight,  with  nothing  bitter 
in  it. 
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LYEA    INCANTATA. 

I, 

Within  a  castle  hauntedy 
As  castles  were  of  old. 
There  hung  a  harp  enchanted. 
And  on  its  run  of  gold 
This  legend  was  enscroUed : 
"  Whatever  bard  wonld  win  me 
Must  strike,  and  wake  within  me. 
By  one  supreme  endeavour, 
A  chord  that  sounds  forever." 

n. 

Three  bards  of  lyre  and  viol, 

By  mandate  of  the  king, 
Were  bidden  to  a  trial 
To  find  the  magic  string, 
(If  there  were  such  a  thing). 
Then,  after  much  essaying 
Of  tuning,  came  the  playing ; 
And  lords  and  ladies  splendid 
Watched  as  those  bards  contended. 

m. 

The  first, — a  minstrel  hoary. 

Who  many  a  rhyme  had  spun, — 
Sang  loud  of  war  and  glory, — 
Of  battles  fought  and  won ; 
But  when  his  song  was  done. 
Although  the  bard  was  lauded, 
And  clapping  hands  applauded, 
Tet,  spite  of  the  laudation. 
The  harp  ceased  its  vibration. 
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IV. 

The  second  changed  the  measure, 
And  turned  from  fire  and  sword 
To  sing  a  song  of  pleasure, — 
The  wine-cup  and  the  board, — 
Till,  at  the  wit,  all  roared. 
And  the  high  hall  resounded 
With  merriment  unbounded !    . 
The  harp — ^loud  as  the  laughter — 
Grew  hushed  as  that,  soon  after. 

V. 

The  third,  in  lover's  fashion. 
And  with  his  soul  on  fire. 
Then  sang  of  love's  pure  passion, — 
The  heart  and  its  desire ! 
And,  as  he  smote  the  wire, 

The  listeners,  gathering  round  him, 
Caught  up  a  wreath  and  crowned  him ! 
The  crown — hath  faded  never ! 
The  harp — resounds  forever! 

Theodobe  Tiltok. 
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SOME    TALK    WITH    A   MOUNTAIN    PARSON. 


**  Thbbb  isn't  ajDiy  hotel  here,  and 
no  inn  either." 

''What  is  to  be  done  then?  " 

"  See,  over  there's  the  vicarage : 
go  and  see  the  Vicar;  he  be  the 
man  to  help  yon." 

The  rude  village  or  hamlet  high 
up  amongst  the  Welsh  mountains, 
and  &r  out  of  the  track  of  the 
tourist,  offered  much  to  gratify  the 
sense  of  the  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful ;  but  the  afternoon  was  draw- 
ing on,  and  the  feelings  upper- 
most in  the  mind  were  associated 
with  the  servile  wants  of  the 
bo^. 

Ijie  vicarage  seemed  to  offer  a 
snug  and  pleasant  shelter ;  and  the 
vicarage  was  accordingly  made  for 
without  further  delay. 

The  vicarage  gate,  all  over- 
grown with  a  twining  verdant 
creeper,  creaked,  swung  open,  and 
feU  back  again;  when  the  query 
arose:  ''but  what  of  the  Vicar P 
Will  the  Vicar  relish  the  arrival  of 
an  unex^erted  hungiy  and  way- 
worn  visitor  at  five  o  clock 
p.m.  ?  " 

The  question  was  perforce  stifled 
unanswered,  for  the  Vicar  appeared, 
hat  in  hand,  his  plentiful  grey 
locks  rippling  in  the  breeze,  an  old 
leather-backed  volume  under  his 
arm,  a  smile  of  welcome  on  his 
features,  and  a  raven  with  one  leg 
hopping  about  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  "  (his 
smile  would  have  said  it  without 
words),  "  whatever  brings  you. 
Judging  by  the  knapsack  on  your 
shoidders,  you  are  a  traveller  on 
foot  through  these  parts." 


''  That  is  so,  Vicar,  and  am  here, 
sent  by  your  own  viUagers,  to  beg 
an  hour's  rest." 

"  An  hour's  !  no  a  [night's,  pray. 
The  nearest  town  is*  fifteen  miles 
awa^  across  the  mountains." 

The  Vicar's  invitation,  twice 
repeated  in  the  same  cordial  tones, 
was  too  genuinely  given  to  cause 
scruple  in  accepting  it ;  and  he  led 
the  way  towards  the  open  door  of 
his  cottage. 

The  vicar's  garden  was  wild, 
and  delightful.  A  modem  gar- 
dener would  have  said  it  had  no 
order ;  but  the  eye  of  the  artist 
would  have  wandered  with  pleasure 
over  beds  rich  in  the  growth  of 
old-fashioned  flowers  and  |>lant8, 
interwoven  one  with  another,  in  one 
mass  of  colour  and  verdure.  One 
side  of  the  trellised  porch  was 
claimed  by  roses,  pink  and  white ; 
and  on  the  other  grew  honeysuckle, 
and  a  creeper  which  was  not 
familiar. 

The  Vicar,  walking  a  little 
ahead,  with  the  stoop  peculiar  to 
one  who  reads  or  thiuKs  habitually 
in  his  walking,  passed  through  the 
porch  and  into  a  small  room  which 
opened  on  the  right  of  the  en-' 
trance. 

["  So  the  Vicar  is  a  student,  a 
Mountain  hermit?  a  Welsh  re- 
duse  ?  "] 

This,  aotto  voce,  on  seeing  that 
the  room  was  lined  with  books: 
Bookshelves  packed  to  their  ut- 
most limits,  occupied  every  wall, 
and,  overflowing,  had  strewn  some 
of  their  contents  over  the  floor. 

The  most    cursory  glance  was 
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sufficient  to  show  that  the  sphere 
of  his  studies  was  a  wide  one ;  and 
this  also  was  noticeable  that  every 
book  appeared  to  haye  been 
handled;  the  newest  not  havinff 
found  its  way  to  the  shelf  untu 
the  owner  had  at  any  rate  made 
acquaintance  with  its  contents. 

'*  Here/'  said  the  Vicar,  leading 
into  another  chamber  on  the  first 
and  highest  story,  "here  I  can 
stow  you  not  uncomfortably  I 
hope  for  the  night.  Come  down 
when  you  please,  and  we  will 
drink  tea  together."  The  rayen 
was  waiting  outside  for  his  master, 
and  perched  on  his  shoulder  as 
soon  as  he  returned  to  his  bench 
in  the  garden. 

The  Vicar's  face  was  of  the  finest 
Italian  type  :  dark  complexioned, 
with  full  broad  forehead,  delicately 
chiselled  nose,  and  a  firm  but 
soft  and  flexible  mouth.  By-and- 
by  he  went  round  by  the  back  of 
the  cottage,  and  was'  heard  givinff 
directions  to  some  one  who  answered 
in  the  tones  of  an  elderly  serving- 
woman,  and  whom  he  called  Janet. 

Student  though  he  evidently 
was,  the  Vicar  did  not  seem  to 
despise  the  things  of  the  flesh,  for 
his  table  was  plentifully,  though 
unpretentiously,  furnished  for  the 
meal  to  which  we  presently  sat 
down  in  company.  Few  travellers 
in  North  Wales  forget  the  trout 
freshly  drawn  from  their  home 
in  the  mountain  streams;  and  it 
will  suffice  these  to  know  that 
trout  formed  our  chief  dish. 

One  does  not  talk  of  much  during 
the  first  hour  or  two  of  meeting 
with  a  stranger.  The  Vicar  was 
not  reticent,  however,  and  gave 
promise  of  some  agreeable  talk 
when  we  should  have  ripened  our 
acquaintance  by  some  few  addi- 
tional hours.  For  the  present  it 
was  pleasant  to  listen  to  his  ac- 
count of  the  year's  gardening,  com- 
mencing with  the  early  tulips — of 
which  he    had   reared  some  fine 


Dutch  growths — and  ending  with 
the  troubles  of  the  late  roses,  which 
had  suffered  sadly  by  two  remorse- 
less  enemies,  excessive  rain  and 
insects.  The  meal  over  he  said: 
"I  have  some  talk,  this  evening, 
with  my  people  in  the  village.  I 
will  not  ask  you  to  come  with  me ; 
our  meeting  is  a  homely  one." 
"  But  I  would  much  like  to  go." 
"  Then  you  shall  come,  and  wel- 
come." 

On  the  way  upwards  to  the  vil- 
lage schoolroom,  the  Vicar  fell  in 
with  several  of  his  flock,  for  each 
of  whom  he  had  a  special  word. 
There  was  a. venerable  dame  who 
came  eagerly  to  bring  the  news  that 
her  son  was  on  his  homeward 
voyage  from  a  recent  scene  of  war. 
*'  He's  not  wounded, '  Vicar,  and 
they've  given  him  a  medaL"  There 
was  some  agricultural  gossip  to  be 
had  from  a  &urmer,  who  had  "  heard 
that  Qovemment  was  sending  a 
gentleman  out  this  way  to  learn 
about  the  bad  times."  And  there 
were  domestic  details,  a  variety,  to 
be  discussed  with  several  moUiers 
and  grandmothers.  The  Vicar's 
"  talk,"  or  lecture,  was  one  of  those 
happy  conversational  discourses, 
wluch  come  from  the  scholar,  the 
man  of  the  world,  and  the  pastor 
combined ;  such  words  as  flow 
easily  from  a  richly  stored  mind  in 
sympathy  with  its  hearers,and  which 
have  a  charm  that  belongs  to  no 
highly  polished  pulpit  utterances. 
At  first  he  took  no  text,  but  spoke 
a  few  general  words ;  then  turning 
to  the  well-thumbed  Book  at  hu 
hand,  he  seemed  to  open  it  and 
read  at  random :  "  Whatsoever 
a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap."  A  few  shrewd  remarks  on 
the  reaping  of  the  fields  around 
showed  him  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  more  material  meaning  of  his 
text,  and  he  delayed  a  moment  to 
criticise  in  a  few  brief  words  the 
address  of  a  certain  republican 
person  who  it  seemed  had  been 
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busy  recently  in  the  neighbourhood 
perplexing  the  brains  of  the  Vicar's 
parishioners  with  certain  high- 
sounding  doctrines  which,  as  the 
Vicar  picked  them  to  pieces,  seemed 
to  resemble  those  specious  social- 
istic fallacies  which  in  times  of 
depression  and  ill-luck  often  fall 
with  a  cheering  sound  on  the  ears 
of  the  ignorant  poor.  But  the 
Vicar  had  some  logic,  and  made 
short  work  of  the  socialist  person. 
His  discourse  was  of  a  moral  rather 
than  of  a  theological  character 
(perhaps  because  the  day  was  a  week 
diay),  and  appeared  to  aim  at  giving 
a  few  practical  hints  on  the  doctrine 
of  cause  and  effect,  as  illustrated 
by  the  necessary  connection  between 
a  man's  life  here  and  the  existence, 
whateyer  it  might  be,  which  was  to 
follow.  As  their  life  now,  so  he 
said  must  of  necessity  be  their  life 
hereafter.  Here  they  did  but  sow 
the  seed,  but  that  which  was  sown 
— ^and  none  else — would  be  the 
harvest  to  be  reaped  hereafter.  The 
tone  of  the  speaker  was  different 
from  what  one  would  have  expected 
to  hear  in  such  a  place,  before  such 
an  audience.  It  was  not  the  con- 
ventional clerical  lecture,  but  the 
speech  of  one  who  had  reached  a 
larger  and  more  liberal  sphere  of 
religious  thought,  and  who  could 
yet  shape  his  utterances  to  suit  the 
simple  understandings  of  a  con- 
gregation of  moimtain  peasants. 

It  was  cool  and  quiet  under  the 
elms  in  the  Vicar's  garden,  and  the 
lamp  twinkled  brightly  in  his 
study  window.  A  brook  descend- 
ing between  steep  and  narrow  sides 
down  into  the  river  below  made 
music  in  the  distance,  and  the 
sounds  of  the  village,  higher  up 
amongst  the  mountains,  were  faintly 
echoed. 

The  Vicar's  pipe  gave  out  occa- 
sional fragrant  puffs,  and  the  Vicar 
seemed  not  uninclined  for  conver- 
sation. 

*<  There  was  not  a  great  deal  of 


theology     in    your    address    to- 
night." 

'*No.  I  avoid  it,  especially  in 
my  week-day  talks  with  my  people, 
which  indeed  are  only  intended  to 
be  as  lightly  and  informally  in- 
structive as  1  can  make  them. 

"  You  have — am  I  right  in  think- 
ing?— ^leanings  towards  a  broader 
faith  than  is  yet  commonly  re- 
ceived." 

"  Why,  I  would  not  willingly  cut 
myself  adrift  from  the  old  moor- 
ings; but  one  who  has  followed 
the  thought  of  his  age  as  closely 
as  I  believe  I  have,  and  who  hsk 
allowed  his  own  thoughts  as  much 
freedom  of  play  as  I  permit  to 
mine,  can  scarcely  remain  for  ever 
riding  at  anchor  in  the  same  spot. 
The  religious  waters  have  been  a 
good  deal  troubled  lately ;  no  one 
can  say  whither  his  bark  is  likely 
to  be  carried  if  he  lets  the  rudder 
go ;  and  perhaps  they  are  the  safest 
who  choose  to  abide  where  they 
find  themselves." 

"I  take  it  you  are  not  one  of 
those,  however  ?  " 

''  No,  I  have  let  my  boat  sail ; 
and  do  not  know  but  I  have  come 
as  near  sight  of  land  as  one  could 
hope  to,  seeing  how  little  any  of 
us  know  the  road  we  traverse.  To 
leave  metaphor,  what  a  troubled 
spectacle  is  that  which  the  Church 
presents  in  these  latter  days !  Can 
we  honestly  say  that  we  have  a 
National  Church?  To  me,  the 
sects  appear  to  be  in  a  firmer  and 
more  nealthful  state  than  the 
mother  Church.  I  hear  less  of 
criticism,  of  weakened  faith,  of 
doubts  and  disbeliefs,  amongst 
them,  than  in  the  great  body  of 
the  so-called  National  Church. 
Moreover,  some  of  your  sects  have 
grown  so  big  and  strong  that  one 
would  scarcely  like  in  their  hearing 
to  talk  of  any  "  National "  Church 
from  which  they  were  supposed  to 
be  excluded.  Turn  for  a  moment 
to  EvangeHcism,  still  the  professed 
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faith  of  the  majority  in  this  coun- 
try, and  ask  what  kind  of  a  spec- 
tacle it  offers.  Its  teachers,  if 
we  except  a  few  men  of  intellect 
and  earnest  faith,  are  not  those 
who,  if  our  clergy  were  elected  by 
vote  of  their  parishioners,  would  be 
chosen  as  the  keepers  of  their 
spiritual  condition.  Too  many  of 
the  older  ones,  in  whom  what  en- 
thusiasm they  once  had  is  dead, 
are  but  spiritless  leaders,  iterating 
doctrines  which  hare  lost  their 
meaning  to  them  ;  and  the  younger 
ones,  crammed  with  principles, 
theories,  dogmas,  which  they  cannot 
apply,  are  unfitted  by  age,  ex- 
perience, or  real  religious  feeling  to 
senre  as  guides  over  the  difficult 
paths  of  modem  religious  doubts. 
So  long  as  it  is  possible  for  youths 
who  lack  all  the  essential  qualities 
of  religious  teachers  to  become 
professors  of  the  Church  by  hur- 
riedly scraping  through  an  exami- 
nation in  things  of  no  use  to  them, 
and  signing  a  set  of  articles  which 
they  are  at  liberty  practically  to 
renounce  when  signed,  the  Church 
will  ncTer  regain  her  hold  over  an 
intelligent  people.  Do  not  mistake 
me:  the  Church  is  not  suddenly 
going  to  pieces.  There  are  many 
strong  bonds  of  authority,  of 
superstition,  of  habit,  aye,  and  of 
deep  devotion  also,  whicn  can  and 
will  hold  her  together ;  and,  though 
she  is  even  now  changing  her  form, 
the  change  is  happening  so  gra- 
dually  that  men  will  have  become 
accustomed  to  her  altered  coim- 
tenance  before  they  know  that  it  is 
not  the  old  one  which  looked 
down  on  theii'  fathers  and  their 
grandfathers  before  them.  But 
see  what  wounds  she  has  suffered 
already  in  her  ancient  body.  Her 
dearest  dogmas  are  not  only  ques- 
tioned, but  openly  rejected.  Nay, 
she  is  taunted  with  compelling 
men's  consciences  to  a  creed  which, 
nominally  based  on  love,  lacks  the 
real  elements  of  humanity.    She  is 


exdusive ;  she  preaches  of  "  elect ; " 
she  reiterates  that  "  there  are  few 
that  be  saved."  Talking  greatly, 
and  I  believe  earnestly,  of  love, 
she  mocks  love  in  the  enforcing  of 
her  essential  dogmas.  And  the 
dangers  that  threaten  her  are  two 
and  threefold.  She  has  to  face,  with 
the  blunted  weapons  of  an  antique 
armoury,  the  keener  tools  of 
science.  She  has  carefully  to 
watch  the  stray  souls  who  are 
every  day  weakening  her  by  falling 
away  in  distrust,  or  passing  over 
in  open  rebellion  to  another  side. 
And  more  than  all,  she  has  to 
reassure  or  combat  those  many  of 
her  own  professors,  whose  faith 
in  her,  already  shaken,  is  growing 
slacker  and  slacker  each  day,  and 
who,  though  not  yet  aclmow- 
ledged  perverts,  are  somewhat  lax 
in  pricking  consciences  with  the 
old  arguments  she  would  have 
them  employ.  The  vessel,  I  say, 
will  not  sink  ;  but  there  are  some 
dangerous  gaps  in  her  side,  and  the 
troublous  thmg  is  that,  amongst 
the  clerical  crew  she  carries,  there 
are  many  who  not  only  refuse  a 
hand  at  the  pumps,  but  stand  by 
with  some  satisfaction,  and  watcn 
the  inrush  of  the  waters." 

"  But  do  you  not  allow  for  the 
good  which  this  particular  form  of 
religion  has  already  done  in  the 
world  ?  " 

'<  Certainly  I  do.  He  would  be 
unwise  who  should  try  to  argue 
that  away.  It  has  produced  some 
very  noble  types  of  men;  it  has 
produced  heroism  in  devotion,  in 
self-sacrifice,  in  love.  It  has  given 
us  many,  in  every  walk  of  life,  who 
have  followed  literally — somewhat 
too  literally  for  their  own  worldly 
good — ^the  precept  of  their  first 
great  Master  to  "  forsake  all  and 
follow  me  " ;  many  who  have  been 
most  like  Him  in  their  intense 
human  sympathy  with  the  world. 
In  sickness,  whether  of  mind  or 
body,  amongst    their    own  flocks 
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the  eyangelical  clergy  have  shown 
themselTes  sleepless  and  nobly  de- 
voted watchers ;  and  few  have 
smoothed  with  softer  hand  the 
deathbed  pillow.  But  supineness 
and  ease  have  in  too  many  cases 
replaced  the  fervour  of  true  evan- 
geHcismy  and  a  determination  to 
be  blind  to  the  new  condition  of 
a  world  whose  thought  in  all 
other  departments  has  been  revo- 
lutionised is  not  the  way  either 
to  gain  fresh  adherents,  or  to 
retain  those  faithful  whom  she 
still  has.  While,  then,  the  Church 
may  still  count  on  the  long-con- 
tinued aid  of  the  particular  class 
which  always  has  been  the  main 
source  of  her  strength,  no  one 
can  fail  to  recognise  that  she 
has  ceased  to  powerfully  influence 
a  generation  trained  in  habits 
of — ."  In  his  excitement  the 
vicar  had  let  his  pipe  out,  and  a 
sudden  pause  for  the  purpose  of 
re-lighting  it  seemed  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  turning  the  con- 
versation firom  the  bold  conclusions 
towards  which  it  appeared  to  be 
advancing. 

*'  The  Anglicans  seem  to  be 
making  considerable  headway." 

*'They  have  made  considerable 
headway  already ;  whether  they  will 
continue  to  advance  is  problemati- 
cal. They  are  strong  in  them- 
selves ;  but  the  nation  is  not  with 
them.  I  cannot  think  they  repre- 
sent the  Church  of  the  future. 
And  yet  there  is  much  to  admire 
in  the  Anglicans.  They  have  the 
secret,  possessed  by  the  best  reli- 
gions, of  inspiring  their  members 
with  the  spirit  of  work.  They 
are  an  organised  body :  they  have 
real  hard-working  men  and  women 
amongst  them  ;  they  have  schools, 
and  societies,  and  pious  institu- 
tions ;  and  in  the  best  of  them 
there  is  a  quiet,  earnest  way  of 
going  about  their  charitable  busi- 
ness which  none  can  help  loving. 
There  is  much  fervour,  much  ex- 


citement, much  outpouring  of 
prayer  amongst  them ;  but  I  fear 
too  much  emotion  to  have  real 
depth.  ^stheticism  plays  too 
prominent  a  part  in  their  ritual  : 
they  have  too  much  ritual.  And 
there  are  charges  to  be  preferred 
against  them  which,  whether  real 
or  only  plausible,  have  always  been 
urged  with  effect  by  a  great  and 
strong  body  of  opponents.  They 
are  accused  of  half-heartedness 
and  of  insincerity.  Of  half-hearted- 
ness, in  that,  having  more  sympa* 
thies  with  Bome  than  with  Eng- 
land, they  cling  to  the  via  media^ 
and  dare  not  boldly  cross  to  the 
other  side;  of  insincerity,  in  re- 
maining to  work  harm  within  a 
church  from  which  they  have  not 
yet  openly  severed  themselves. 
And  not  only  is  it  a  half  and  not  a 
whole  religion,  but  it  is  a  religion 
rather  for  the  educated  than  for 
the  masses.  It  appeals  to  persons 
of  taste,  and  not  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  There  is  nothing 
universal  in  it." 

''Master,  master,  the  dew  is 
falling  heavily ;  remember  your 
rheumatics  last  year.  Come  in, 
come  in." 

It  was  the  warning  voice  of 
the  good  woman,  his  house- 
keeper ;  and  the  Yicar,  with  an 
alacrity  which  spoke  for  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  the  painful,  unhe- 
roic  affliction  of  which  she  reminded 
him,  betook  himself  within  doors. 

The  cheery  voice  of  the  worthy 
parson  was  heard  betimes  in  his 
garden  the  next  morning,  chiding 
the  raven  which  bit  the  legs  of  an 
ancient  watch  dog,  giving  ''  good 
morning "  to  the  passers-by  alonff 
the  mountain  path  which  skirted 
the  vicarage,  and  directing  a  grey- 
headed gardener  in  his  task  of 
rearing  the  head  of  a  drooping 
plant. 

The  correspondence  which  lay 
before  him  on  the  breakfast  table — 
the  trout  were,  if  possible,  fresher 
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than  those  of  the  evening  before — 
seemed  large  for  one  whose  sphere 
of  life  was  isolated  and  remote. 
One  or  two  letters  bore  foreign 
post-marks,  and  these  he  explained 
as  coming  from  *' clerical  friends 
who  keep  me  pretty  well  posted  in 
the  religious  and  political  doings  of 
France  and  Italy.    Here  is  my  old 

acquaintance,  the  padre  of , 

writing  in  anxious  vein  concerning 
a  kin£red  subject  to  that  we  were 
discussing  last  evening,  the  troubles 
of  his  own  Italian  Church.  The 
good  Guiseppe  prays  he  may  not 
Hve  to  see  the  day,  but  doubts  that 
the  Holy  Father  is  destined  to  see 
the  decline  of  his  power,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal,  in  a  still 
greater  degree ;  is  afraid  the 
common  folk  are  beginning  to  be 
too  curious ;  cannot  understand  all 
this  questioning  of  the  Fathers' 
authority ;  thinks  the  education  of 
the  young  embraces  more  matters 
than  they  need  to  know  of ;  indeed, 
Guiseppe  sounds  a  troubled  and 
significant  note  throughout.  And 
I  think  not  without  cause ;  for 
Bome,  too,  has  her  combats  in 
these  unquiet  days;  and  to  her,  the 
world's  stronghold  of  religious 
authority,  there  must  be  something 
very  ominous  in  the  rattling  of 
liberal  and  democratic  heresies 
against  the  walls  of  the  Vatican." 

But  the  vicar's  attention  was 
diverted  from  Eome  by  the  con- 
tents of  a  botanical  despatch  which 
bore  a  Devonshire  post-mark,  and 
which  excited  him  considerably. 
''He  says,  this  man  says  he  has 
found  a  fern  quite  unknown  to  him 
before,  and  which  he  believes  to  be 
an  entirely  new  specimen.  I  don't 
believe  him ;  he's  been  deceived 
again ;  I  know  he  has.  That  man's 
always  finding  new  and  original 
ferns,  which  turn  out  bogies  on  in- 
spection. Why  didn't  he  send  me 
a  leaf  to  examine  ?" 

The  Vicar's  hospitality  might 
assuredly  have  been  enjoyed  an- 


other day,  so  heartily  was  it  pressed ; 
but  there  were  calls  of  a  diaracter 
which  could  not  be  disobeyed,  and 
the  early  morning  saw  him  kindly 
leading  the  road  over  mountain, 
stream,  precipice,   to  the   distant 

railway  station  of . 

The  possible  genuineness  of  the 
new  fern  occupied  his  starting 
thoughts;   but    on    a  sudden    he 

Slxmged  again  into  our  unfinished 
iscourse  of  the  previous  evening. 
''  Tou  know  there  is  much  sectional 
talk  just  now  of  an  Universal 
Church,  a  Church  modelled  on  an 
early  and  primitive  type.  John 
Henry  Newman,  you  remember, 
had  notions  of  this  kind  at  one 
stage  of  his  most  wonderful  reli- 
gious career ;  but  came  to  abandon 
them  as  impossible.  I  do  not  see 
that  they  are  any  the  more  possible 
to-day.  Men's  minds  are  no  more 
tending  towards  a  single  set  of 
beliefs  now  than  they  were  then  or 
have  ever  been.  While  religion  is 
so  full  of  doubtful  elements,  while 
it  is  little  else  than  the  beliefs  and 
conjectures  of  individual  men  with 
finite  senses,  there  is  little  hope  of 
reducing  religion  to  an  uniform 
pattern." 

"  There  are  many  who  think  that 
the  school  of  the  liberal  divines 
ofEers  the  best  solution  of  existing 
religious  difficulties." 

"  We  have  very  much  to  thank 
the  Broad  Church  for,"  replied  the 
Vicar.  "It  has  helped  to  ration- 
alise religion,  and  that,  I  think,  is 
a  great  deal.  It  has  taught  us  to 
approach  religion,  and  religious 
ideas,  in  a  calmer  and  more  con- 
templative spirit.  It  has  taught 
us  to  regard  the  Bible  as  a  book 
which,  containing  the  elements  of 
a  noble  morality,  is  not  infallible 
throughout,  and  to  be  read  not  in 
a  spirit  of  blind  unquestioning  de- 
votion, but  with  judgment,  even 
with  criticisuL  It  has  given  a 
wider  meaning  to  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  and  shown  that  the  spirit 
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of  them  is  applicable  to  modem 
life.  It  has  giyen  us  juster  and 
more  humane  ideas  of  the  Diyinity 
than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other 
system  of  religious  teaching,  and 
has,  I  think,  brought  the  idea  of 
Qod  nearer  to  the  mental  grasp  of 
mortal  men.  It  has  disabused  us 
of  many  cruel  and  inhuman  notions 
concerning  the  origin  of  principles 
supposed  to  be  divine,  and  has 
indeed  done  much  to  place  us  on  a 
truer  and  more  honourable  footing 
in  relation  to  the  Divine  Being. 
But  as  yet  we  have  mainly  to  thank 
the  Broad  Church  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  two  most  fruitful 
sources  of  terror  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  evil  authority  on  the  other 
— a  material  devil,  and  a  place  of 
physical  torment  hereafter.  If 
they  do  no  more,  the  Broad  Church 
clergy  will  have  this  to  show  as  the 
proper  work  of  their  hands.  But 
they  have  already  done  more. 
They  have  changed  the  relations 
between  the  Church  and  the  world. 
They  have  come  down  from  the 
pulpit  to  mix  as  men  amongst  men, 
and  that  without,  except  perhaps 
in  a  very  few  instances  "  [here  the 
Vicar  seemed  about  to  become 
personal,  but  his  kindly  natiure  re- 
asserted itself,  and  he  proceeded], 
"  allowing  any  abatement  of  their 
own  rightful  dignity,  or  of  the 
respect  which  is  never  wanting  to 
them.  I  make  one  or  two  excep- 
tions in  my  own  mind,  because 
there  are  some  with  whom  breadth  of 
doctrine  is  a  specious  synonym  for 
laxity,  or  no  doctrine.  But  these 
are  exceptions,  and  one  can  scarcely 
doubt  th&t  the  altered  style  of 
the  Broad  Church  utterances 
means  a  real  desire  to  be  at 
once  religious  and  practical — to 
preach  Christ,  and  yet  show  that 
Christ  and  man  are  not  wholly  at 
variance.  But  now,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  hardly  to  be  denied  that 
the  work  up  to  the  present  accom- 
plished by  the  Broad  Church  has 


been  rather  destructive  than  other- 
wise. The  object  of  its  clergy 
has  been  to  knock  down  the 
prejudices  and  superstitions  which 
ages  of  ignorance  and  credulity 
have  erected ;  but  they  have  also 
removed  many  cherished  land- 
marks, and  given  us  no  signs  in 
their  place.  The  materials  with 
which  they  have  to  build  are  a 
splendid  and  ever-increasing  faith 
in  the  goodness  of  humanity,  and  a 
strong  assurance  in  the  ultimate 
redemption  of  all,  coupled,  it  must 
be  confessed,  with  a  good  deal  of 
vague  theorising  and  conjecture. 
They  sp^ak  with  much  confidence 
of  what  will  not  be  in  the  hereafter ; 
they  are  no  more  able  than  the  rest 
to  tell  us  of  what  will  be." 

'*  Are  there  any  who  can  tell  us 
that  ?  " 

"None.  Unless  we  are  willing 
to  lend  an  ear  to  some  who  are  now 
declaring "  [the  Vicar  paused 
and  fell  into  a  study.  "  I  don't 
believe  it,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  He's  deceived  himself  a'Tiin ;  I 
shall  have  a  letter  to-morrow  to 
tell  me  so.  There  are  no  new 
ferns."]  "  who  are  declaring,"  he 
went  on,  "  that  the  dead  return : 
return  to  say  there  is  no  death ; 
return  to  bring  us  tidings  of  the 
life  beyond  ihe  grave.  I  have 
seen  some  of  these  devotees ;  and 
spoken  with  their  teachers  or 
mediums.  Poor  unlettered  crea- 
tures too  many  of  them  seem  to  be, 
and  with  very  crude  notions  of 
the  masteries  in  which  they  dabble ; 
but  with  here  and  there  one  above 
the  rest,  simple,  earnest,  and  full 
of  faith  in  the  revelations  he 
professes  to  have  brought  the 
world." 

"  But  you  are  not  a  believer 
in  this?" 

"  I  cannot  say ;  I  am  but  on  the 
threshold  of  the  knowledge  of  it. 
But  I  would  gladly  believe  it  if  I 
coidd,  for  it  promises  indeed  an 
universal  religion," 
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"But  they  say  it  is  full  of 
trickeiT  and  imposture." 

"  Why,  so  it  is ;  and  that  trebles 
the  difficulty  of  inquiry.  With 
many  it  is  a  mere  trade ;  and  those 
who  practise  it  as  such  are  often 
tricksters  and  impostors.  But 
there  are  amongst  them  those 
whose  honesty  is  unquestioned, 
and  whose  earnestness  is  such  that 
they  avow  they  will  not  rest  till  the 
world  has  seen  and  heard  the  truths 
that  have  been  given  them.  Well, 
who  can  say?  It  is  an  age  of 
miracles  in  all  else  but  religion; 
why  not  in  religion  also?  We 
belleye  that  divine  inspiration 
ceased  with  the  writers  of  the 
Bible  :  it  may  or   may  not  have 


been  so.  Let  us  not  judge  hastily 
or  rashly,  lest  our  juagment  have 
to  be  reversed.  See,  your  train  is 
coming;  I  see  the  smoke  behind 
the  hHl.  Good-bye.  If  you  are 
wandering  amongst  our  mountains 
again,  I  hope  you  may  be  belated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vica- 
rage.    Good-bye." 

The  Vicar  stood  waving  adieu 
for  a  few  moments,  and,  as  he 
turned  homewards,  he  paused  again 
with  a  smile  on  his  countenance,  as 
though  dwelling  on  the  triumph  in 
store  for  him  when  the  letter  should 
arrive  confirming  his  impressions 
concerning  the  alleged  new  denizen 
of  the  fern  world. 

T.H. 
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It  has  been  said,  with  some  degree  of  truth,  that  the  character  of  the 
natives  of  Andalusia  is  one  adnurably  adapted  for  the  cultivation  and 
development  of  poetry,  painting,  and  all  tne  fine  arts,  beauty  being  in 
effect  a  thing  more  of  sentiment  than  of  the  reason — ^for  a  people  whose 
sensibilities  are  so  active  must  undoubtedly  excel  in  the  appreciation  of 
ideal  beauty  which  constitutes  the  soul  of  the  arts.  Ample  proof  of  this 
is  afforded  by  the  existence  of  the  Sevillian  poets  (Arguijo,  Riojo,  Herrera, 
Lista,  Reynoso,  &c.) ;  the  celebrated  painters  who  so  justly  laid  the 
renown  of  the  famous  Sevillian  School  of  Painting  (Munllo,  Zurbaran, 
Herrera,  and  others)  ;  the  sculptors,  and  many  others  who  have  cultivated 
the  different  branches  of  the  fine  arts  with  a  zeal  and  mastery  so  trans- 
cendent, that  the^  of  themselves  sufficed  to  found  a  definite  school  that 
held  a  high  position  in  Spain  and  throughout  Europe. 

This  very  vivacity  of  the  Andalusians,  this  energy  of  sentiment  and  of 
imagination,  render  them  less  fitted  for  abstract  studies,  particidarly 
metaphysics,  than  for  the  study  of  the  physical  and  moral  sciences ;  and, 
in  truth,  if  we  except  individual  cases,  they,  as  a  rule,  do  not  dedicate 
themselves  to  any  human  study  which  demands  great  powers  of  thought ; 
for  instance,  those  abstract  questions  of  psychology  in  which  so  much 
progress  has  been  made  by  the  Germans  and  the  Scotch.  And  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  exaggerated  speech  of  the  Andalusians,  full 
of  a  vivid  imagination,  great  sensibilities,  and  a  character  teeming  with 
wit  and  repartee,  has  its  influence  upon  the  direction  of  the  flights  of 
their  thought,  while  their  vehemence  of  expression,  and  quickness  of 
perception  of  natural  objects,  lead  to  that  hyperbolical  style,  full  of 
metaphors  and  subtlety,  which  so  singularly  distinguishes  the  Andalu- 
sians. Some  authors  are  of  opinion  that  the  foundation  of  this  figurative 
style,  which  at  times  is  even  poetic,  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  Arabs  during  the  lengthened  period  of  their 
occupation  of  the  province  of  Andalusia. '  The  Oriental  style,  full  of 
harmonies  and  imagery,  has  iio  doubt  largely  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  manner  characteristic  of  the  Andalusian,  because  in  no  one 
spot  throughout  Spain  are  there  so  many  Arab  words  used  in  conversa- 
tion, nor  does  any  other  possess  so  many  buildings  and  vestiges  of  the 
epoch  of  the  Arab  domination  as  this  province.  I^vertheless,  we  believe 
that  this  influence  has  not  been  so  powerful  as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  and 
that  this  singular  style  is  to  be  traced  more  to  the  influence  of  the  native 
soU,  with  its  marvellous  fertility  of  vegetation,  its  brilliant  sunny  sky» 
which   so  well  accord  with  the  natural  character  and  disposition  of 
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the  people,  all  whose  surroundings  and  accidents  of  everj  kind  have 
operated  in  producing  the  Andalusian  type,  and  in  combination  are 
really  the  origin  of  their  special  characteristic  style.  Most  certainly 
if  seen  under  this  aspect  this  peculiarity  of  imagination  is  not  so 
manifest  in  the  natives  of  Granada  as  in  those  of  ^ville,  and  it  is  a 
known  fact  that  the  Arabs  held  Granada  under  their  dominion  down  to 
the  year  1492,  whereas  they  occupied  Seville  only  up  to  the  year  1249 ; 
therafore,  had  the  Arab  influence  been  so  powerful  as  some  authors 
pretend,  nowhere  would  this  influence  have^  been  more  manifest  and 
decided  than  in  the  Alpujarras,  where  the  Arab  type  of  countenance  is 
still  seen,  and  numy  Moorish  customs  are  preserved.  In  spite  of  this, 
most  certainly  the  natives  of  the  Alpujarras  are  by  no  means  to  be 
compared  to  the  sons  of  this  province  in  regard  to  the  subject  under 
analysis. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  for  a  moment  that  the  Andalusians  are  not 
apt  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  few  people  are 
to  be  found  who  apprehend  and  learn  more  promptly  all  they  purpose  to 
study,  or  who  can  trace  with  greater  clearness  the  train  of  reasoning, 
the  relation  of  ideas  however  complicated,  than  they;  and  the  long 
catalogue  of  the  sons  of  this  province  who  have  distinguished  them* 
selves  in  every  branch  of  human  knowledge  triumphantly  refutes  all  the 
accusations  brought  against  them  to  the  contrary.  But  it  is  a  remark- 
able fsust  that,  in  consonance  with  the  organism  and  moral  character  of 
the  Andalusians,  a  greater  aptitude  and  love  for  the  culture  of  letters  is 
manifested,  and  for  the  study  of  physical  sciences,  mathematic,  natural, 
and  moral,  than  for  metaphysics  with  its  many  branches. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  fulfil  the  promise  I  gave  you  in  my  last  letter,  of 
sending  a  few  words  this  month  i^etching  the  history  of  the  Academia 
of  Sciences,  and  other  similar  institutions. 

Academda  of  the  JExcLct  Sciences^  NcUttral  and  Medical, — ^When  the  pro- 
ject was  conceived  of  establishing  such  a  useful  Academia,  those  in 
whose  hands  was  placed  the  worlung  out  of  this  scheme  proceeded  to 
seek  the  aid  of  the  illustrious  professor,  Don  Agustin  Maria  de  la 
Cuadra,and  his  no  less  enlightened  colleague,  Don  Bafael  del  Castillo,  to 
unfold  and  develope  this  grand  idea.  The  object  proposed  in  the  insti- 
tution of  this  academy  was  the  study  of  the  above-mentioned  sciences, 
and  so  far  it  is  an  establishment  purely  scientific.  To  the  zeal  and 
assiduous  labours  of  these  gentlemen  is  due  the  fact  that  it  shoiQd 
become,  on  October  10,  184^,  an  officially  constituted  institution.  In 
this  academy,  according  to  its  statutes,  not  only  are  all  doctors  and 
licentiates  admitted,  as  well  as  members  of  all  the  scientific  and  literary 
institutions,  but  also  bachelors  in  philosophv  who  have  attained  twenty 
years  of  age.  It  is  a  modem  institution,  and,  as  such,  its  members  have 
to  labour  assiduously  in  order  that  it  may  rise  to  hold  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  many  renowned  academies  of  Seville. 

The  Sodedad  SemUcma  de  EmnUusion  y  Fomento, — This  was  founded  in 
1842,  by  Don  Pablo  Francisco  Laverrerie.  The  object  of  this  society 
is  to  promote  the  advancement  of  sciences,  primary  education,  agricul- 
ture, the  arts,  and  commerce.  The  founder  himself  formed  and  pre- 
sented its  first  statutes,  when  the  society  held  an  extraordinary  meeting, 
at  which  all  the  principal  authorities  and  residents  of  Seville  assisted. 
The  different  vicissitudes  which  this  society  suffered  during  the  years 
1844  and  1845,  owing  to  the  absence  of  its  patrons  and  want  of  means, 
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brought  down  the  corporation  to  a  very  low  state,  and  it  was  even 
threatened  with  total  extinction ;  but  the  care  and  zealous  labours  of 
its  director,  Don  Pedro  Ibanez,  and  other  no  less  zealous  memberSi 
proved  sufficiently  influential  to  obtain  from  the  Queen  Isabella  11.,  who 
was  then  on  the  throne,  her  Royal  approval  of  the  code  of  statutes 
formed  on  January  22,  1847.  Other  unforeseen  vicissitudes  fell  upon 
this  society,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  joy  which  its  members  experienced 
on  the  approbation  of  their  statutes,  they  had  the  sorrow  of  being 
ordered  to  remove  from  the  building  the  society  occupied,  suspending 
their  labours  until  the  month  of  September,  when  the  civic  authorities 
assigned  to  this  corporation  a  building  which  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Library  of  San  Acacio.  Since  then  the  society  recommenced  its  labours, 
offering  Seville  brilliant  proofs  of  its  promises ;  and,  as  education  was 
the  primary  and  greatest  object  of  its  foimdation,  the  society  instituted 
fifteen  free  professorships,  which  include  the  study  of  geology,  mathe- 
matics, geography,  mechanics,  drawing,  English,  French,  chemistry, 
logic,  literature,  and  all  appertaining  to  popular  education ;  also  the 
physical  and  philosophical  sciences,  in  whicn  many  students  of  all  ages 
and  rank  have  matriculated.  This  society  also  takes  under  its  protec- 
tion all  schools  of  both  sexes  which  solicit  and  obtain  its  assistance,  in 
each  of  which  six  pupils  are  admitted  by  this  society  and  educated 
gratuitously.  The  number  of  schools  and  establishments  which  are  in 
connection  with  this  society  at  the  present  day  is  very  considerable,  and 
the  improvements  it  has  effected  in  education  are  attended  by  happy 
results. 

Nor  does  this  society  neglect  the  other  branches  of  study  compre- 
hended in  its  statutes.  Prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  cultivators  of  the 
mulberry  for  silk  production.  It  superintends  the  competitive  examina- 
tion of  children  receiving  primary  education.  It  invites  to  exhibitions  of 
artistic  and  other  objects  when  funds  allow  it,  the  funds  of  this  society 
consisting  exclusively  of  the  fees  and  contributions  paid  by  its  members. 
Meanwhile  it  has  opened  other  free  professorships  since  1849,  and  facul- 
ties of  public  and  private  hygiene,  elemental  history,  and  Eoman  law; 
those  already  established  being  agriculture,  physical  chemistry  applied  to 
the  arts,  geography,  practical  geometry,  shorthand,  a  course  of  mathe- 
matics for  first,  second,  and  third  years,  mercantile  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping by  double  entry;  the  Spanish,  Latin,  French,  and  English 
grammars,  elements  of  physical  and  natural  sciences  as  applied  to 
painting  and  the  art  of  floriculture,  anatomy  and  physiology  in  relation 
to  painting  and  sculpture.  The  society  holds  six  classes :  educational, 
science  and  letters,  agriculture,  the  liberal  arts,  mechanical  arts,  and 
commerce. 

The  members  are  either  resident,  corresponding,  or  of  merit.  This 
society  also  admits  another  class  of  members :  those  admitted  by  favour 
who  have  obtained  their  membership  as  a  reward,  and  are  exempted  from 
the  usual  fees.  All  others  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  sixty  reals 
(12«.),  and  an  entrance  fee  of  forty  reals  (Ss,)  and  one  book  every  year 
for  the  library  of  the  society. 

The  library  is  composed  exclusively  of  works  contributed  by  members, 
and  although  it  is  as  yet  a  small  collection,  it  possesses  some  very  choice 
books  and  of  considerable  merit. 

This  society  employs  another  means  for  carrying  out  the  noble  ends  of 
its  institution.     The  diffejrent  classes,  all  of  which  are  under  the  imme- 
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diate  supervision  of  an  inspecting  commission  and  respective  curatorSy 
hold  partial  examinations  during  each  course,  and  a  general  public  one 
at  the  end  of  each  term,  when  prizes  are  awarded.  The  administrative 
body  is  composed  of  a  director,  vice-director,  a  censor,  vice-censor,  a 
treasurer,  librarian,  two  secretaries,  and  one  curator. 

The  building  is  not  as  spacious  as  we  could  desire  for  such  a  useful 
institution,  nevertheless  the  arrangements  are  truly  admirable,  the 
different  classes  offering  an  interesting  spectacle,  particularly  the  halls 
for  geology  and  drawing. 

There  exists  in  Seville  a  special  archive  which  is  of  great  interest  to 
the  whole  nation.  This  is  the  Archive  of  the  Indies,  situated  on  the 
magnificent  site  of  Casa-Lonja.  The  vast  and  rich  array  of  records  and 
documents  concerning  the  rights  and  historic  deeds  so  dear  to  Spaniards 
were  scattered  about  in  different  places.  The  principal  ones,  or  rather 
those  which  more  immediately  proved  the  right  of  Spain  to  the  possessions 
of  the  New  World,  discovered  and  conquered  by  Columbus,  Cor^s,  Pizarro, 
Magallanes,  and  many  other  illustrious  men,  were  preserved,  along  with 
the  national  records  in  Simancas;  while  many  documents  of  equal 
value  were  to  be  found  in  New  Spain  and  Peru,  and  other  places. 
The  evils  resulting  from  this  dispersion  of  valuable  records  suggested 
the  thought,  during  the  reign  of  Carlos  III.,  of  collecting  all  these 
documents,  separating  them  from  the  records  of  the  peninstda  proper, 
and  with  them  forming  an  archive.  The  Gk>vemment  in  effect  issued  an 
order  in  1778  to  the  authorities  of  Simancas  to  separate  and  deliver  up 
all  documents  and  records  relating  to  the  Indies ;  that  a  place  be  assigned 
to  receive  them,  as  well  as  all  documents  which  might  be  collected 
from  other  parts.  Many  difficulties  were  confronted,  tending  to  prevent 
this  project  from  being  carried  out,  and  some  alterations  had  to  be  made, 
and  another  royal  order  issued  in  1781  constituting  the  Casa-Lonja  of 
Seville  the  Museum  for  the  royal  general  archives  of  the  Indies.  The 
authorities  of  Simancas  were  then  ordered  to  deliver  up  and  forward  to 
Seville  all  and  every  paper,  document,  or  record  which  they  possessed, 
either  in  Simancas  itself  or  their  dependencies,  which  bore  any  relation 
to  the  Indies ;  and  commission  was  given  to  Don  Antonio  Lara,  Inquisitor 
of  Seville  and  Canon  of  Cuenca,  a  person  of  immense  erudition  and  vast 
attainments,  and  well  known  for  his  scientific  labours,  to  carry  out  this 
scheme  in  every  particular. 

While  all  this  scattered  wealth  of  manuscripts  was  being  collected 
from  all  parts.  Canon  Lara  prepared  the  principal  suite  of  apartments 
of  the  Casa-Lonja  for  their  reception  ;  commencing  the  work  in  March, 
1785,  and  finishing  it  in  1788.  He  joined  the  vast  saloons  on  the  north, 
east,  and  south  sides,  thus  forming  three  splendid  galleries,  which  he 
fitted  up  and  adorned  with  exquisite  work,  adorning  the  wide  staircase 
which  led  to  the  galleries  in  equal  taste;  along  the  walls  of  these 
galleries  he  placed  book-shelves  on  low  jasper  columns.  On  the  west 
side  he  opened  three  separate  rooms,  the  first  and  smallest  as  an  office 
and  ante-room  leading  to  the  second,  a  splendid  room,  which  is  used  as 
on  office,  and  which  has  an  entrance  into  the  galleries ;  and  a  third,  called 
the  royal  apartment,  fitted  up  with  two  beautiful  glass  cases.  At  the 
top  of  the  room,  under  a  canopy,  is  seen  the  portrait  of  Queen  Isabella  11., 
mother  of  our  present  Kinff,  Don  Alphonso,  and  ranged  on  either  side 
her  predecessors  since  Canos  HE.  The  whole  of  the  book-shelves  and 
cases  are  in  superb  style,  and  very  costly,  the  frames  are  of  mahogany, 
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and  the  shelves  and  drawers  of  cedar  woody  the  fragrance  of  which  is  a 
great  presenrative  for  the  papers  and  documents. 

These  Indian  Archives  are  perfect  models  of  classification,  order,  and 
care  employed  in  the  arrangement  and  preservation  of  the  different 
records  and  documents,  and,  had  I  more  space  allowed  me  in  these  pages, 
I  would*have  given  you  a  minute  detail  of  the  various  heads  under  whicb 
this  valuable  collection  is  arranged. 
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2%6  GflcbeEncydopcBdia  of  Univer- 
sal  InformaUon.  Edited  bj  John  M. 
Boss,  LL.D.,  Senior  Master  of 
EngHsh  Langoage  and  Literature, 
Hi^h  School  of  Edinburgh,  6  vols. 
Edinburgh  :  Thomas  C.  Jack. 
1879. 

The  great  extension  of  the  area 
of  knowledge,  owing  to  the  facili- 
ties of  communication  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  renders  an  encjdopsBdia 
an  absolute  necessity  to  the  modem 
student.  The  yariety  of  informa- 
tion open  to  the  ciyilised  world  is 
such  that  no  one  brain  can  contain 
it,  and  the  huny  of  modem  life 
tends  to  preclude  that  leisurelj 
research  which  formed  almost  the 
pabulum  ffitcB  of  the  old-world 
scholar.  And  yet,  if  a  man's  judg- 
ment is  to  be  comprehensiye,  he 
must  be  able  to  wander  from  one 
point  of  yiew  to  another,  tracking 
his  subject  through  innumerable 
windings.  The  great  difficulty  in 
making  way  from  point  to  point 
has  lain  in  the  inability  to  know 
which  track  to  take  to  find  the 
clue.  We  haye  consulted  the  work 
before  us  on  topics  the  most  varied 
and  opposite,  and  even  in  subjects 
where  we  deemed  ourselves  pos- 
sessed of  special  knowledge ;  and 
never  has  the  "Globe  EncyclopsBdia" 
failed  to  stand  the  test  of  examina- 
tion, responding  not  only  creditably 
but  with  honour.  An  encyclbpsBdia 
is  the  only  resort  in  a  quandary, 
such  as  is  but  too  common  in  face 
of  the  multiplicity  of  information 
required  in  modem  life.  One 
strong  objection,  however,  has  stood 
in  the  way  of  old-fashioned  works 


of  this  nature.  Their  information,^ 
while  in  most  cases  excessively 
meagre,  has  in  all  professed  to  be 
final.  If  the  seeker  were  not  satis- 
fied thereby,  it  was  all  that  was 
offered  him :  no  further  or  more 
extended  vista  was  suggested  to  him 
to  explore.  A  conspicuous  merit 
of  such  works  as  the  one  before 
our  notice  is  that,  while  nUiking  a. 
compact  precia  of  the  main  facts  pro- 
per to  any  given  subject,  they  do  not 
limit  the  student  to  that  abridg- 
ment, but  generously  supply  him 
with  the  clue  by  which  he  may 
enter  into  the  field  of  the  widest 
knowledge  of  the  subject  that  may 
be  had :  they  give  the  titles  of  the 
works  from  which  their  own  know- 
ledge is  drawn.  It  is  the  discovery 
of  these  which  so  often  costs  the 
student  so  much  baffled  labour. 
The  compendious  information  of 
the  encyclopsddia  may  be  enough 
for  the  student's  purpose ;  if  not,  he 
is  let  into  the  secret  where  to  go. 

In  more  cases  however  than 
would  be  believed  by  one  con- 
versant only  with  one  of  the  cyclo- 
psedias  of  the  last  generation, 
will  the  knowledge  supplied  in 
the  present  work  be  found  to  be 
ample  for  all  ordinary  purposes 
without  further  reference.  The 
continued  habit  of  study  and  book- 
writing,  combined  with  the  multi- 
tude of  subjects,  has  brought  about 
a  superior  power  of  compression 
and  arrangement.  The  old- 
fashioned  scholar  had  so  much 
time  on  his  hands,  that  he  was 
apt  to  lose  himself  in  the  fringes, 
or  ornaments,  or  favourite  comers 
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of  his  subject ;  the  modem  has  no 
time  to  waste  upon  elegant  trifling, 
but  carves  out  as  clearly  and  com- 
pletely as  may  be  the  marrow  and 
pith  of  his  subject. 

Money  will  not  be  thrown  away 
in  purchasing  so  complete  and  well- 
arranged  an  encyclopaedia  as  the 
"  Globe."  Its  information  is  fresh, 
valuable,  and  succinctly  given. 
The  type  is  clear,  and  the  volumes 
ure  just  not  too  heavy  for  con- 
venient reference. 


Lwmrioua  Bathing :  A  Sketch,  Bv 
Andrew  W.  Tuer.  Illustrated  witn 
Twelve  Folio  Etchings,  Initials, 
•&C.  By  Sutton  Sharpe.  London: 
Pield  and  Tuer,  "Ye  Leadenhall 
Presse";  Simpkin,  Marshall  and 
Co.     1879. 

The  wet  and  miserable  season 
through  which  we  have  had  to  pass, 
with  execrations  upon  the  beguiling 
name  of  summer,  does  not  admit 
of  a  very  warm  response  to  the 
words  "  Luxurious  Bathing."  But 
to  have  a  dip  into  the  present  folio 
is  luxury  indeed  for  anyone  whose 
•eye  loves  to  appreciate  flawless 
typography  and  paper,  even  sur- 
passing that  of  the  rare  volumes 
produced  before  the  age  of  shoddy. 
Messrs.  Field  and  Tuer  proceed  on 
the  traditional  plan  of  the  old 
•craftsmen — that  of.  doing  first-rate 
work,  and  becoming  gradually 
known  for  it,  rather  than  by 
specious  advertisement,  which  is  a 
modem  snare.  The  text  of  the 
volume  before  us  is  in  unusually 
bold  old-style  type,  carefully  follow- 
ing early  patterns.  The  paper  is 
an  extra  heavy  one,  and  specially 
manufactured  for  the  purpose ;  the 
binding  is  imusual  and  massive — a 
half-binding  in  vellum,  laced,  with 
parchment  sides,  on  which  the 
title-page  and  title-etching  from 
copper  are  repeated. 

Something  of  apology  is  made  in 
the  introduction  for  the  lack  of 
connection  between  the  text  and 


the  illustrations,  although  these 
are  water  subjects.  But  the 
apology  is  a  lame  one.  What  water 
subjects  might  not  have  been  com- 
prised among  the  series  of  folio- 
etchings,  each  snugly  reposing 
beneaui  the  Japanese  tissue,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  so  soft  that 
they  turn  in  noiseless,  ghostly 
fashion,  and  seem  like  thin  veils  of 
mist  ?  Were  we  etchers  ourselves, 
what  could  we  not  have  pourtrayed 
in  the  way  of  luxurious  bathing  P 
White  sands  by  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  with  the  moon  shining  on 
the  still  water,  darkly  deepening 
where  the  shore  shelves  rapidly 
down;  the  gentle  buoyancy  beneath 
making  the  beginner  whoUy  unable 
to  imitate  his  friend  who  curves 
his  chin  into  his  chest,  goes  down 
like  a  duck,  and  returns  in  a  sum- 
mersault. Or  the  stream  where 
one  went  as  a  schoolboy,  and  was 
proud  when  a  vast  amount  of 
energy  and  short  strokes  carried 
one  over  about  three  feet  of  water 
in  the  mid  stream  where  one  was 
out  of  one's  depth ;  and  thereupon 
was  summarily  bidden  to  follow 
one's  elder,  a  consummate  swim- 
mer, into  a  deep  pool,  and  so  was 
for  ever  cured  of  inability  to  swim. 
Or  a  lonely  bathe  late  in  the  year 
in  a  granite  swimmers'  harbour  in 
a  Norman  island,  when,  a  swell 
being  on  after  a  tdght  of  storm, 
the  under-current  gave  one  much 
ado  to  return,  the  retreating  volley 
of  pebbles  and  sand  rattling 
hoarsely  and  sharply  lashing  the 
legs.  Or  a  plunge  from  a  boat,  so 
much  easier  than  getting  back ;  or 
a  difficult  march  with  naked  feet 
over  boulders  and  slippery  weed  on 
an  open  coast.  Or  a  good  steady 
swim  away  from  shore  till  the 
sun  so  bursts  forth  upon  wavelets 
around,  and  dazzles  from  so  many 
a  facet  of  perfect  smoothness  that 
one  scarcely  knows  one  point  of 
the  compass  from  another.  Or  a 
sluicing  from  the  canvas  pipe  when 
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the  deck  of  a  vessel  is  being 
washed,  in  the  early  morning, 
before  the  ladies  have  come  up 
the  stairs.  Or  a  run  in  gay 
acrobatic  costume,  down  the  plank 
from  the  little  hut  at  a  French 
bathing-place,  hand  in  hand  with 
Domino  Cerise,  and  a  tremble 
in  the  wrist  as  the  water  gets 
deeper,  and  she  clings  with  all 
her  might,  and  one  would  be  grate- 
ful for  a  landing  net  for  so  frantic 
a  fish.  Or,  in  a  smooth  pool,  the 
abandonment  of  volition,  and  such 
suspension  that  the  back  of  the  head 
is  the  only  evidence  that  the  whole 
body  cannot  be  immersed  at  once ; 
the  puzzle  of  the  weeds  at  so  white 
a  thing,  the  imagination  of  the 
dirge  of  the  wind  above  when  one 
is  drowned,  and  speculation  what 
one's  hair  looks  like]  as  it  sways 
about  and  rises  to  the  surface  like 
infant  rushes  ;  then  the  quick  turn 
a  few  seconds  after  the  lungs  begin 
to  complain,  the  singing  in  the 
ears,  and  the  running  off  of  the 
water  as  the  air  asserts  its  right  to 
a  creature  not  fairly  amphibious. 
How  many  of  such  scenes  an  etcher 
might  have  pourtrayed  it  is  not 
for  us  to  say :  in  the  work  before 
us,  we  have  sea  scapes,  and  river 
pools,  and  winding  waters,  and 
boats  and  willows,  but  never,  or 
perhaps  scarcely  ever,  a  bather. 
The  treatise  itself  is  rather  hygienic 
than  romantic ;  but  we  may  quote 
from  it  Mr.  Tuer's  valuable  recipe 
for  luxurious  bathing  indoors : 

**  The  soap-bath,  an  application  of 
hot  water  and  soap  to  the  whole 
body,  followed  immediately  by  a 
cold  plunge  or  a  sponge  bath.  .  .  . 
The  application  of  the  soap-bath  is 
very  simple :  the  bather  is  armed 
with  a  large  lump  of  good  ordinary 
yeUow  soap,  and  a  loose  washing 
glove  (the  white  and  very  soft 
*  Turkish  '  is  the  pleasantest,  or  if 
a  hard  glove  be  preferred,  the 
'  Baden '  may  be  used)  big  enough 
to  come  over  the  wrist,  and,  stand- 


ing decouvert  in  front  of  the 
washing  basin  containing  hot  water, 
quickly  and  vigorously  covers  the 
body  from  head  to  foot  with  a  thick 
and  abundant  lather." 

There  is  some  good  work  in  the 
etchings  of  which  this  splendid 
volume  forms  a  portfolio. 

Flowers  and  Plants  from  Nature. 
By  Etnile  Favart.  E.  J.  Mounte- 
ney,  Nottingham. 

M.  Favart,  in  his  preface  to  this 
volume  of  lithographs,  claims  for 
his  work  simply  that  he  has  studied 
flowers  and  plants  direct  from 
Nature,  and  has  endeavoured  to- 
collect  a  number  of  careful  sketches 
which  will  be  of  use  to  draughts- 
men employed  in  the  various 
branches  of  decorative  art,  whose 
only  excuse  for  the  wearisome 
conventionalities  they  indulge  in 
must  be  that  they  have  no  time 
to  study  nature.  M.  Favart's 
work  must  be  of  great  value  to 
those  who  usfe  flower-forms  and 
have  no  leisure  to  go  afield,  as,  at 
all  events  in  that  part  of  the  work 
which  has  been  sent  us,  his  sketches 
are -full  of  tenderness  and  genuine 
feeling  for  flower  beauty.  The 
Seaforthia  elegana  is  a  charming 
drawing  ;  and  the  violet,  black- 
berry, and  foxglove  are  so  deli- 
cately true  that  indeed,  as  M. 
Favart  hopes  they  may,  they  bring 
the  feeling  of  the  meadow  and  the 
woodland  into  one's  study.  It  wiU 
be  a  happy  thing  for  those  who 
are  blessed,  or  cursed,  with  artistic 
sensibility  if,  for  instance,  our  waU 
papers  and  our  carpets  should  gain 
some  truth  and  beauty  from  such 
efforts  as  these  of  M.  Favart's.  A 
great  change  has  taken  place  of 
late  years  in  house  furnishing,  and 
the  word  "  artistic  "  has  superseded 
"  genteel,"  even  in  the  mouths  of 
second-rate  furnishers;  but  there 
is  a  vast  mass  of  bad,  conventional 
work  done  still,  which,  if  such 
drawings  as  these  of  M.  Favart's 
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were  used  for  suggestion  and 
guidance,  might  just  as  easily  be 
good  and  pleasant  to  see.  But 
even  then  we  are  not  saved  from 
atrocious  solecisms.  Violets  are 
used  now  for  wall  papers,  and  we 
are  continually  distressed  by  the 
sight  of  this  notoriously  bashful 
flower  compelled  to  grow  upon  a 
wall.  Fallen  chesnut  leaves  have 
lately  been  made  into  a  tolerably 
natural  design  for  a  carpet ;  but, 
alas !  where  the  original  designer 
marked  the  spots  of  vivid  autumn 
colours,  the  weaver  has  treated  us 
to  brilliant  rose  and  carnation  and 
blue,  which  fill  the  cup  of  incon- 
gruity. M.  Eavart  has  a  large 
work  before  him  if  he  hopes  to 
convert  the  conventionalisers  to 
artistic  appreciation. 

The  Coming  Era,  By  Alexander 
Calder,  Officer  of  the  Order  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  London: 
Trubner  and  Co.     1879. 

This  is  a  plain-spoken  attempt  to 
put  forward  the  truth  of  modem 
life  as  the  author  sees  it.  It  con- 
sists of  an  arraignment  of  the 
doctrinal  system,  of  the  tendency 
to  luxuiT,  of  the  European  concert 
of  standing  armies,  and  of  many 
other  evils.  The  remedy  proposed 
for  all  social  and  religious  imper- 
fection, the  true  road  to  the  millen- 
nium, is  virtue  of  all  kind.  Truly 
this  is  the  road,  but  unfortunately 
the  information  that  the  fact  is  so 
does  not  ensure  its  acceptance  in 
daily  life.  The  heart  of  man  has 
its  own  will ;  and  all  the  preachers, 
Mr.  Calder  among  the  number,  can 
do  no  more  than  affect  a  small  pro- 
portion of  these  renegade  souls ;  can 
little  more  than  infinitesimally 
alleviate  the  luxury  and  cant,  the  sin 
and  suffering  of  the  world.  Still, 
the  work  is  good  work,  and  neces- 
sary work.  To  bring  a  man  or  a 
community  an  atom  nearer  to  a 
better  state,  is  to  have  accom- 
plished a  deed  too  large  to  measure 


here,  and  if  the  best  efforts  appear 
to  produce  no  result  at  all,  perhaps 
without  them  matters  would  have 
gone  worse.  And  for  the  man  him- 
self who  works,  however  imper- 
fectly, provided  the  spirit  of  his 
acts  is  pure,  there  is  at  least  recom- 
pense in  the  increase  of  his  power 
for  good,  and  in  the  enhanced 
steadiness  of  his  own  foothold  upon 
those  paths  of  virtue  which  he 
declares.  

'Three  Ideals  of  Human  Excel* 
lence, 

Herr  Otto  Schulze,  of  Leipzig, 
has  published  a  small  volume 
entitled  "Drei  Ideale  mensch- 
licher  Yollkommenheit  nach  der 
Mischna,  den  Satzungen  Loyola's, 
und  der  Ethik  des  Anstoteles,  von 
F.  R.  Conder,  C.E."  As  the  work 
is  a  translation  of  the  paper  on  the 
''Three  Ideals  of  Human  Excel- 
lence," which  appeared  in  The 
University  Magamne  in  March  last, 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  do  more 
than  call  attention  to  this  instance 
of  the  action  of  thoughtful  and 
original  writing  in  this  country  on 
the  literary  activity  of  Germany. 
A  further  sign  of  approach  to  the 
establishment  of  a  European  com- 
monwealth of  thought  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  Q^rman  work  in 
question  is  printed  in  Roman  type. 

The  Science  of  Law,  3rd  part; 
How  to  Codify  the  Law  of  England, 

By  W.  Forbes  Johnson,  Q.C.  Dub- 
lin.    1879. 

To  judge  by  the  title  of  this  short 
treatise  of  72  pages,  the  reader 
would  be  supposed  to  assume  that 
Mr.  Forbes  Johnson  had  struck 
upon  a  new  path,  which  might  lead 
to  the  temple  where  pure  law  is  to 
be  worshipped ;  but  we  much  fear, 
on  perusal  of  this  work,  he  will 
feel  the  disappointment  we  have 
felt.  The  only  suggestions  even 
ventured  upon  by  the  author  are  to 
have  commissions  appointed  to  be 
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composed  of  laymen,  to    sift  the 
soundness  of  the  judgments  of  our 
courts  of  law  by  ascertaining  the 
"  test "  employed  by  the  judges — 
a    task    as    unprontable    and    as 
impracticable  as   it  would   be   to 
copy    the     rustic    Court    of    the 
Huerta  of  Valencia  and  its  illiterate 
judges,  which  the  author  holds  up 
as  an  example  to  our  lawyers  of 
the  perfection  of   a  Court.     Mr. 
Forbes  Johnson  has  evidently,  to 
judge  from  the  many  writers   he 
quotes,  from  Aristotle  downwards 
to  the  present  day,  given  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  question  of 
amending  the  law ;    it  is  hence  to 
be  regretted  that  he  should  have 
erred  so  gravely  as    to   use  posi- 
tively abusive  language  in  speaking 
of     English   judges  :     **  muddle- 
headed  liars,"  '*  tyrants  of  the  law," 
"  dodgers,"  are  expressions  we  have 
traced  in  these  pages  over  and  over 
again.     Language    so  unguarded 
mars  even  the  most  vigorous  style 
of  writing,  and  certainly  the  only 
merit    of    this  author  is  the  out- 
spoken fearlessness  with  which  he 
grapples   with    this     question    of 
codifying  the  law.    Beyond  doubt, 
no  honest  man  would  venture  to 
gainsay   that    it    is  necessary    to 
Codify,  codify,  codify! — to  follow 
ike  words  of  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice at  a  banquet  at  the  Guildhall. 
The    100,000    of    cases    cited    as 
precedents,  contained  in  upwards 
of  1300  volumes  of  reports,  fed  by 
a  continuous  stream  of  forty  or  fifty 
Law    Reports    (Lord    Westbury, 
speech  1863)  are  a  mere  chaos,  a 
caricature  of  legal  lore ;  and  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  learning  and  brain 
power  of  our  lawyers  that  such  a 
state  of  things  should  be  tolerated 
for   a  single  day.      Nevertheless, 
paramount  as  the  need  is,  this  her- 
culean work  cannot  be  efEected  by 
abuse — it  requires  work,  the  patient 
labour  of  trained  men  to  accom- 
plish it.   What  we  want  is  a  Codex 
of  our  Statutes ;  and  at  the  same 


time  a  complete  Digest  of  our  Com- 
mon law  and  Judge-made  law,  the 
latter  only  to  contain  cases  which 
govern  principles  of  law ;  upon 
these  ultimately,  chapter  by  chap- 
ter, section  by  section,  a  complete 
Code  might  be  constructed.  It  is 
a  marvel  that  no  earnest  attempt 
has  been  made  in  this  direction 
since  the  days  of  H.  Bracton 
who,  single-handed,  accomplished 
that  task  six  centuries  ago.  Most 
opportunely,  a  translation  is  now 
being  made  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss, 
Q.C.  (by  order  of  the  Lords  of 
H.M.  Treasury),  and  at  all  events 
the  public  will  be  able,  should  they 
choose,  to  judge  whether  the  law- 
yers of  the  present  day  ought  not 
to  be  able  to  follow  the  example  of 
this  great  jurist,  whose  name,  as 
the  £bther  of  English  law,  is  tra- 
ditionally so  well  known  in  Eng- 
land, even  to  laymen. 

AbraJiam  Lincoln,  By  Charles 
G.  Leland.  Marcus  Ward,  and  Co. 
London.     1879. 

This  is  another  of  The  New 
Plutarch  series.  We  have  before, 
in  our  notice  of  Coligny,  mentioned 
the  general  idea  of  tiie  lives  to  be 
selected.  President  Lincoln  has 
been  fitly  chosen ;  his  is  a  repre- 
sentative life — a  man  of  action  in  a 
stirring  time  of  the  great  English 
republic  across  the  sea ;  a  life,  too, 
in  itself  of  much  interest,  not 
merely  from  its  action  on  the 
question  of  slavery,  or  of  the  part- 
ing asunder  and  the  re-uniting  of 
the  nation,  but  from  its  own  marks 
of  strong  personal  character.  There 
are  already  many  lives  of  Lincoln, 
three,  at  least,  of  some  name.  Mr. 
Leland,  however,  has  had  advan- 
tages of  his  own  in  preparing  the 
volume  before  us,  and  anyone 
who  wishes  a  record  of  the  war 
between  North  and  South,  of  what 
led  up  to  it,  of  the  war 
itself,  and  of  the  after  state  of 
the    re-united    people,    especially 
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with  reference  to  the  President, 
will  be  yeiy  glad  to  find  the 
acconntr  here  given.  The  days  of 
doubt  and  darkness,  the  relations 
with  Europe,  the  Secession,  the  pro- 
clamation of  Emancipation,  the  Civil 
War,  the  proclamation  of  Amnesty, 
the  last  battle,  are  the  stirring 
historical  scenes  ;  and  amidst  them 
we  have  President  Lincoln's  self- 
reliance,  his  second  election  and 
re-inauguration,  his  reception  of 
the  negroes,  his  death,  and  the 
public  mourning.  The  impress  on 
the  affairs  of  state  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's characteristics  are  no  less 
prominent  than  manifest  in  every 
part  of  his  life ;  what  to  his  own 
mind  was  common  sense  he  made 
his  rule  in  the  highest  matters ; 
where  his  calm  temper  and  undis- 
puted sincerity  stood  him  instead 
of  culture,  and  his  brief,  droll, 
pithy  sayings  have  become  cuirent 
as  clear  expositions  of  policy,  or 
even  of  philosophy,  like  proverbs, 
or,  as  Mr.  Leland  says,  p.  237, 
"they  were  something  iSte  the 
illustrations  known  as  fables," 
such,  that  is,  as  the  famous  fable  of 
Menenius  Agrippa.  They  had, 
too,  even  in  their  coarsest  form,  the 
great  advantage  of  rendering  his 
whole  meaning  clear  to  the  didlest. 
Many,  no  doubt,  have  been 
wrongly  added  to  the  Lincolniana ; 
but  Mr.  Leland  from  his 
own  MS.  collection  has  here 
brought  together  some   that  will, 


we  think,  be  new  to  many  readers, 
and  which  may  be  taken  as  authen- 
tic as  well  as  new.  Some  have  the 
point  of  an  epigram.  The  witty 
caution,  not  to  swap  horses  in  the 
middle  of  a  stream,  is  well  known ; 
but  the  reply  to  the  argument  that 
emancipation  implied  amalgama- 
tion is  hardly  so  much  known  in 
England.  *'  I  do  not  understand, 
that  because  I  do  not  want  a  negra 
woman  for  a  slave,  I  must  want 
her  for  a  wife  "  (p.  239). 

Altogether  this  book  of  250 
pages  is  exactly  such  a  life  of  Lin- 
coln, and  such  a  history  of  hia 
time,  as  will  be  appreciated  here, 
and  we  should  think  be  valued  in 
his  own  country,  as  a  fair  and  com* 
petent  estimate  both  of  the  man 
himself  and  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed ;  it  carries, 
too,  its  lesson  as  an  example  of  suc- 
cessful perseverance,;with  thorough 
honesty  and  resolute  adherence  ta 
good  principles  amidst  great  ob- 
stacles ;  an  excellent  book  for  young 
men.  One  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  stories, 
told  at  page  95,  wraps  up  a  good 
deal  of  his  own  piuctical  philosophy. 
He  is  telling  of  a-man  wanting  to 
cross  a  certain  river,  and  m&es 
him  to  say,  in  answer  to  anxious 
friends  wanting  to  know  what  he 
intended  to  do,  and  whether  he  was 
not  afraid,  "  I  have  no  intention  to 
cross  Pox  river  untU  I  get  to  ii  " — a 
most  useful  moral  condensed  in  & 
few  homely  words. 
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A   POET  NOT   LAUREATE. 


It  is  difiBicult  to  think  of  any  man 
who  is  more  out  of  place  in  our 
nineteenth-century  life  than  a  real 
poet.  Sweet  singers  may  be  ac- 
cepted by  a  fairly  large  circle,  but 
the  vigorous  actual  poet  is  dis- 
tasteful to  the  majority,  whose 
literary  palate  has  been  utterly 
vitiated  by  easy  and  too  abundant 
reading.  With  that  vast  modem 
class  who  get' even  their  poets  from 
the  circulating  library,  the  first 
necessity  in  reading  is  that  it  shall 
be  agreeable.  Only  the  lyric  poet 
can  combine  the  reality  of  his  art 
with  pure  pleasantness  of  sound: 
the  epic  or  the  tragic  poet  is  gene- 
rally stiff  reading.  The  modem 
writer,  who  links  sweet  sounds  to- 
gether or  makes  marvellous  sen- 
tences which  bear  the  colour  of 
fire  and  fury,  and  which  very 
frequently,  when  analysed,  contain 
no  sense  at  all,  is  a  being  of  a 
totally  different  order.  His  first 
purpose  is  not  the  ideal  of  his  art, 
the  conveyance  of  positive  crystal- 
line thought  and  utterance  of 
true  heartfelt  passion  in  perfect 
language ;  it  is  rather  a  yielding 
of  himself  to  a  whirl  of  tentative 
excitement,  a  state  of  mental 
sensuousness.  Our  modem  life, 
too,  is  so  wanting  in  simplicity 
and  purity  that  it  is  difficult  to 


understand  how  a  great  poet  whose 
native  element  is  clear  as  ether 
could  breathe  amidst  it.  Yet 
within  the  memory  of  some  of  us 
there  was,  wandering  through  our 
unpoetic  life,  an  alien  in  the  midst 
of  machine-making,  progressive 
England,  a  poet  who  seemed  as 
though  he  must  have  intended  to 
come  on  earth  in  company  with 
Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  and, 
by  some  strange  mistake  in  wing- 
ing his  way  from  that  place  in 
which  poetic  souls  are  grown,  have 
missed  his  century.  He  looms 
forth  out  of  the  last  generation, 
a  great,  but  sad  spirit;  one  who 
was  full  of  creative  energy,  yet 
who  felt  as  though  his  work  would 
be  without  home  or  resting-place 
when  it  was  brought  forth. 

One  of  our  well-known  authors 
can  well  remember  a  day,  long  ago, 
when  he  heard  that  T.  L.  Beddoes 
was  going  to  lecture  upon  the 
drama,  in  London.  He  went  to 
this  lecture,  of  course,  for  he  was 
sufficient  of  a  poet  to  know  that 
Beddoes  was  a  poet  too,  and  a 
greator  than  himself.  The  lecture 
was  one  of  those  strange  exhi- 
bitions which  men  of  genius 
occasionally  assist  at.  There  were 
about  half  a  dozen  people  sprinkled 
over    one    of   the    laj'ge    London 
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lecture  halls.     The  lecturer  sug- 
gested that  his  performance  should 
be    dispensed  with,    imder    these 
circumstances;    but^  the    gallant 
half-dozen,  partly  out  of  good  feel- 
ing, and  partly  out  of  their  know- 
ledge that  they  would  hear  some- 
thing good,  msisted  upon  having 
the  lecture.    They  closed  up  to  the 
front  of  the  platform  and  made  as 
good  an  appearance  as  they  could ; 
and    the    lecture    was    read.      It 
was  a  magnificent  piece  of  writing, 
read    aloud    without     animation. 
Beddoes  had   then  the  marks  of 
time  upon  him ;  he  had  been  for  a 
considerable  period  in  Germany,  a 
coimtry  which  he  finally  adopted 
as  his  own.      He  practically  de- 
serted his  native  land  altogether. 
In  Germany  were  his  friends  and 
associates ;   in  Germany  he  spent 
his  actual  life.     He  carried  on  his 
medical    and    anatomical  studies 
there — ^those    studies   which,    ex- 
traordinarily arduous  as  they  were, 
yet  seemed  rather  an  opiate  than 
a  satisfaction  to  his  mind.      He 
believed  them  to  be  at  least  use- 
ful ;  and,  having  resigned   poetry 
and  the  true  artistic  life  as  hope- 
less, he  found  consolation  in  turn- 
ing his  great  intellectual    powers 
upon  scientific  study.     Among  the 
Germans  he  was  able  to  find  some 
men  who  were  at  all  events  deep 
scholars,    and   he  was  far  better 
known  personally  to  a  few  of  these 
than  to  any  of  his  contemporaries 
in  England.    Had  it  not  been  for  a 
faithful    correspondence    with    an 
English  friend,  there  would  been 
little  record  of  the  life  of  this  lost 
poet. 

We  call  Beddoes  lost,  as  a  poet, 
simply  because  the  works  whicn  he 
has  left  appear  to  be  so  utterly  in- 
adequate as  the  sole  productions 
of  the  genius  which  flashes  through 
them.  They  are  magnificent  frag- 
ments of  a  grand  temple  which 
was  a  ruin  before  it  was  built.  He 
decided  agaiiMit  himself  as  a  poet, 


after    producing    and   destroying 
dramas  upon    which    an   inferior 
man    would   have    built    a    repu- 
tation;    he     said     he     did    this 
because    he   believed  himself   in- 
capable of   producing   sufficiently 
good    work.      The    truth    seems 
rather  to  have  been  that  the  times 
were  out  of  joint  for  him;  there 
was  no    place   in    the    world    he 
wandered  over  where  he  could  sit 
and  think  without  being  disturbed 
by  sights  and  sounds  around  him. 
In  one  of  his  letters  he  says,  '*  Hard- 
heartedness  and  worldly  prudence 
has  its  paw  upon  the  poor  planet ; 
and,  as  Chaucer  sung  long  ago, 
Pity  is  dead  and  buried  in  gentle 
heart,  —  but    we    have    lost    the 
sepulchre.     And  we  fellows,  who 
cannot  weep  without  the  grace  of 
onions    or    hartshorn,    who    take 
terror    by    the    nose,    light    our 
matches     with     lightning,     have 
plucked     the     '  tempest  -  winged 
chariots  of  the  deep '  of  its  winds, 
and  imped  its  pinions  with  steam  : 
— ^we,    who    have  little  belief   in 
heaven  and  still  less  faith  in  man's 
heart, — are  we  fit  ministers  for  the 
temple  of  Melpomene  *f     O  age  of 
crockery ! — ^no  —  let — scandal  and 
satire  be  the  only  reptiles  of  the 
soul-abandoned    corse    of    litera- 
ture !  "     All  through  his  writings 
there  is  the  same  feeling  apparent ; 
the     very     atmosphere     of     the 
world     irked     him.      But,    being 
made  of  a  totally  different  stuff 
from   the   material  which   makes 
a    modem  misanthropic  poet,  he 
did  not  yield  himself  to  picturesque 
despair  and  make  matters  worse 
by  abusing  mankind  in    musical 
verses.     He  did  not  see  how  to 
add  that  greatness  to  the  world 
which  it  seemed  to  him  to  need ; 
so  he  simply  turned  round    and 
studied  the  mysteries  amid  which 
we  all  stand.     From  the  time  of 
his  decision  against  poetry,  anato- 
mical investigations  and  the  sub- 
ject of  medical  philosophy  absorbed 
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lus  attention.  Whether  'tis  better 
to  become  a  dissatisfied  poet  or  an 
ardent  student  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
But  it  is  easy  to  conclude,  after  a 
brief  dip  into  one  of  Beddoes' 
volumes,  that  we  would  gladly  have 
sacrificed  a  dozen  or  so  of  our 
elegant  young  poets  who  are  per- 
petually deluging  us  with  smaU 
volumes  containing  much  misery, 
if,  by  exchange,  they  might  have 
become  medical  students,  and  we 
have  retained  Beddoes  as  a  writer 
of  strong  verse.  Playwrights  and 
poetasters  we  have — ^but  a  drama- 
tist! Beddoes  justified  himself 
for  his  absorption  in  study,  to  a 
friend,  by  saying  that  in  his  view 

the  study  of  anatomy,  physiol- 
psychol-  and  anthropol-ogy ,  applied 
to  and  illustrated  by  history, 
biography,  and  works  of  imagina- 
tion, is  that  which  is  most  Ukely 
to  assist  one  in  producing  correct 
and  masterly  delineation  of  the 
passions."  This  will  give  some 
idea  of  how  he  looked  upon  the 
vocation  of  a  poet :  it  was  no 
mere  stringing  together  of 
rhythmic  sounds;  it  was  adding 
to  the  poetic  gift  knowledge  so 
wide  and  profound  that  the  result 
would  be  another  Shakespeare. 
But  it  seems  as  if,  when  he  thus 
justified  himself,  it  was  a  mere 
excuse  with  which  to  satisfy  a 
friend  who  had  begun  to  feel  that 
here  was  creative  power  unexerted. 
He  had  evidently  put  aside  his 
greatest  ambition.  He  perpetually 
excuses  himself  from  writing  on 
the  ground  that  his  work  is  worth 
so  little ;  but  he  curiously  reveals  his 
real  feeling  all  the  while.  Doubt- 
less he  was  modest :  great  men  are ; 
but  he  was  also  disgusted. 

'*  If  I  had  possessed  the  convic- 
tion," he  says, "  that  I  could  by  any 
means  become  an  important  or 
great  dramatic  writer,  I  would 
never  have  swerved  from  the  path  to 
reputation ;  but,  seeing  that  others 
who   had  devoted  their    lives    to 


literature :  such  as  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth — men  beyond  a  ques- 
tion of  far  higher  originality,  and 
incompairably  superior  poetical  feel- 
ing and  genius — had  done  so  little, 
you  must  give  me  leave  to  persevere 
m  my  preference  of  Apollo's  pill- 
box to  his  lyre,  and  should  congra- 
tulate me  on  having  chosen 
G5ttingen  instead  of  Grub-street 
for  my  abode." 

Here  lies  the  truth:  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth  had  done  so  little ! 
He  seldom  refers  to  any  writer  with 
respect  except  Shakespeare.  His 
standard  was  a  different  one  from 
the  standard  of  the  age.  He 
detested  the  surroundings  of  the 
modem  stage ;  and  yet  his  impulses 
led  him  to  the  drama.  He  could 
not  see  how  it  was  possible  for 
people  who  have  playbills,  and 
who  speak  familiarly  of  individual 
actors,  to  appreciate  the  dignity  of 
tragedy. 

Such  a  man  as  this  produces  an 
effect  upon  the  mind  as  of  a  phan- 
tom— taller  than  other  men,  but 
dim.  He  was  not  at  home  in  our 
age,  and  seems  to  belong  to  an 
extinct  race  of  writers:  men  who 
were  large  and  yet  had  room  to 
breathe.  The  atmosphere  of  litera- 
ture had  not  been  made  stuffy 
with  the  dust  from  thousands  of 
circulating  library  books,  when 
they  elaborated  their  gem-like 
thoughts.  These  x>erfect  diamonds 
are  things  of  the  past ;  paste  is  in 
fashion  just  now.  If  this  were  not 
the  case,  it  would  be  impossible  but 
that  such  gems  as  are  some  of 
Beddoes'  fragments  would  be  better 
known.  Here  is  a  stanza  which  is 
simple  perfection : 

I  lore  thee,  and  I  lore  tbee  not ; 
I  loye  thee,  yet  I'd  rather  not 
All  of  thee,  yet  I  know  not  what. 
A  flowery  eye  as  tender, 
A  swan-like  neck  as  slender 
And  on  it  a  brown  little  spot 
For  tears  to  fall  afraid  on, 
And  kisses  to  be  paid  on, 
Have  other  maidens  too. 

33—2 
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Then  why  loye  I,  lore,  none  but  yon  ? 
If  I  oonld  find  the  reason  why, 
Methinks  my  loye  wonld  qnioUy  die. 

To  contrast  with  this  dainty 
piece  of  perfection  take  the  first 
stanza  of  "The  Ghost's  Moon- 
shine " : 

It  is  midnight,  my  wedded ; 

Let  us  lie  under 
The  tempest  bright  nndreaded, 

In  the  warm  thunder. 
(Tremble  and  weep  not  !  What  can  you 
fear?) 

My  heart's  best  wish  is  thine — 
That  thou  wert  white,  and  bedded 
On  the  softest  bier, 

In  the  ghost's  moonshine. 
Is  that  the  wind  P    No,  no  ; 
Only  two  devils,  that  blow 
Through  the  murderer's  ribs  to  and  fro, 

In  the  ghost's  moonshine. 

The  colour  here  is  so  different, 
yet  both  are  so  original. 

Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes,  whose 
genius,  even  as  exhibited  only  in 
these  two  tiny  fragments,  is  one  so 
unusual,  was  the  son  of  a  man  of 
great  ability,  Dr.  Thomas  Beddoes, 
and  of  Anna,  a  sister  to  Maria 
Edge  worth.  The  Beddoes  family 
were  originally  Welsh,  but  had 
become  settlers  and  moderate  land- 
owners in  Shropshire.  Dr.  Thomas 
Beddoes  took  his  M.D.  at  Oxford, 
and  was  afterwards  elected  to  the 
Oxford  Chemical  Lectureship.  He 
had  a  large  medical  practice  at 
Clifton,  but  he  was  best  known  as 
an  experimentalist  in  physical 
science.  He  had  that  passion  for 
knowledge  and  boldness  in  inquiry 
which  his  son  after  him  possessed 
to  so  great  a  degree.  That  son 
was  born  at  Clifton  on  July  20th, 
1803,  and  lost  his  father  in  1809. 
Toung  Beddoes  was  left  to  the 
guardianship  of  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert, 
afterwards  well  known  as  Sir 
Davies  Gilbert,  the  president  of 
the  Boyal  Society.  He  was  sent 
first  to  the  Bath  Grammar  School, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Charterhouse, 
where  he  at  once  obtained  a  high 
standing  in  the  fifth  form.     When 


he  left  for  Oxford  he  was  the  second 
boy  in  the  school.     He  "  was  con- 
sidered a  very  clever  boy,  not  very 
fond  of  society  or  the  usual  games 
of  schoolboys.".  It  is  little  wonder  if 
he  was  not  over-fond  of  the  games 
of  schoolboys,  for  he  was  then  not 
only  reading  widely,  but  writing. 
His  manuscript  books  were  dated 
from  the  first  year  of  his  entrance 
to  the  Charterhouse    (1817),   and 
they  are  full  of  poetic  compositions. 
At    Oxford    Beddoes    appears    to 
have     taken     the      extraordinary 
course    of    effacing    himself:    he 
seems  to  have  had  no  desire  for 
friends  or  for  honours.      "  It  cer- 
tainly appears,''  says  his  biographer, 
''that  Beddoes  obtained  no  aca- 
demic distinction;  and   almost  as 
certainly  that  he  did  not  strive  for 
it."     It  is  strangely  indicative  of 
a  naturally  un-modem  mind  that 
a  man  of  great  abilities  should,  so 
early  as  during  his  coUege  career, 
be  indifferent  to  the  honours  which 
other  men  strive  for.  Lord  Byron's 
sham  desire  for  obscurity  seems  to 
have  been  a  genuine  sentiment  in 
Beddoes ;  it  always  appears  through- 
out his  life  as  if  he  could  not  find 
the  right  ai*ena  in  which  tiO  mani- 
fest his  powers.     The  truth  was 
that  at  that  time   his  mind   was 
directed  towards  original  work,  for 
while  yet  a  freshman  he  produced 
a  little  volume  of    poems,  called 
"The  Lnprovisatore,"  a  book  to 
which  in  later  years  he  cherished  a 
personal  hatred  so  fierce  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  secretly  visit 
the  bookshelves  of    his  acquaint- 
ance, where  he  would  cut  out  the 
whole  interior  of  the  unfortunate 
volume,  leaving  only  its  back  upon 
the  shelf.      In  1822  he  produced 
the     "Bride's     Tragedy,"     which 
stands  now  as  an  example  of  his 
extraordinary  dramatic  power.     It 
would  seem  that  at  this  time  his 
mind  was  absorbed  in  the  study  of 
literature,  which  took  his  interest 
so  completely  that  he  had  little 
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left  for  the  ordinary  systematic 
<x)ur8e  of  a  University.  It  is 
pretty  plain,  too,  that  he  was 
in  little  sympathy  with  the  men 
whom  he  was  among;  for, 
although  he  was  of  course  known 
to  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
he  admitted  one  friend  only  to  any 
degree  of  intimacy.  Beddoes  was 
a  great  and  a  rare  letter  writer 
when  he  could  address  himself  to  a 
sympathetic  mind;  and  with  this 
college  friend  (Mr.  John  G.  H. 
Bourne,  afterwards  Chief  Justice 
of  Newfoundland)  he  kept  up  an 
incessant  correspondence.  This  is 
all  lost  to  us;  for  Mr.  Bourne 
passed  out  of  this  life  several  years 
before  his  friend,  and  not  a  vestige 
of  the  innumerable  letters  now 
remains.  Thus  the  history  of  a 
very  interesting  period  in  this 
peculiar  life  is  lost. 

It  was  the  period  of  enthusiasm 
with  Beddoes ;  a  period  in  which 
he  felt  his  inner  strength,  and 
found  that  his  work  obtained 
a  rapid  recognition  from  good 
scholars  and  critics.  He  was 
flushed  for  the  time  being  with 
the  consciousness  of  power,  which 
is  the  greatest  intoxication  possible 
to  mortal  man.  He  evidently  felt 
at  this  period  that  the  career  of  a 
poet  was  before  him.  In  the 
summer  of  1828  he  went  to  South- 
ampton to  r^ad  for  his  Bachelor's 
•degree,  where  he  made  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  the  gentleman  who 
afterwards  became  his  biographer. 
The  personal  details  which  we  can 
gather  from  their  intercourse  are 
very  interesting,  though  very 
scanty.  fi[is  power  of  production 
was  extraordinary  ;  and  his  taste 
for  destruction  terrible.  To  him  it 
seemed  so  easy  a  thing  to  write  a 
good  half  of  a  drama  in  blank 
verse  that  he  had  no  hesitation 
for  the  slightest  reasons  imagin- 
able in  deserting  his  unfinished 
works,  and  destroying  them  when 
deserted.    He  had  a  capacity  in 


this  matter  of  destruction  which 
very  few  authors  have — "  A 
passage  or  scene,  if,  on  a  compre- 
hensive view,  it  appeared  super- 
fluous or  misplaced,  was  never 
spared  from  destruction  for  its  own 
inherent  beauty."  Yet  he  was  so 
careful  in  his  commencements,  and 
so  thorough  in  his  work,  that  he 
sacrificed  a  good  deal  when  he 
threw  anything  aside.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  we  have  from 
his  note-book  the  memoranda  for 
"  Love's  Arrow  Poisoned ,"  one  of  his 
abandoned  tragedies : 

"  The  words  of  each  speaker 
to  be,  if  possible,  always  charac- 
teristic, e,g, : 

"  Those  of  Leonigildy  dark,  deep, 
and  treacherous ;  with  an  occasional 
simulation  of  candour,  varied  by 
bursts  of  venomous  sarcasm  and 
unholy  ridicule ;  with  a  roughness 
of  phrase. 

"  Ziba :  solemn,  antique,  myste- 
rious, and  authoritative  ;  with  an 
antiquity  of  phrase. 

*^Melchior:  rude,  coarse,  and 
daring. 

**  Luca :  the  prose  of  a  foolish  old 
man. 

^'Aurelio:  poetical  from  love  or 
indignation ;  impassioned ;  with 
cadences  of  gentle  feeling. 

'*  Erminia :  of  more  gentle  inno- 
cence ;  soft  and  poetical,  ascending 
to  pure  sublimity  of  feeling  at  the 
end. 

**  The  King :  majestically  high ;  in 
adversity  confiding  in  his  fortune. 

"  Marda ;  bold  and  ambitious, — 
wordily  so.  Eight  or  nine  varia- 
tions to  be  observed. 

**  Character  might  also  be  dis- 
criminated by  appropriating  to  each 
mask,  if  possible,  a  peculiar  stvle  of 
versification;  and  metaphors  drawn 
from  certain  circumstances  of 
nature  or  art;  by  a  delicacy  or 
boldness  of  language;  by  distri- 
buting to  one  the  antique,  to 
another  idiomatic  English,  to  a 
third  latinity,  etc.,  to  confine  inver- 
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sionsy  open  eds  and  parentliefles  to 
one,  &c, 

**  Strength  and  abruptness  of 
versification,  oompression  of  style, 
rough  words,  metaphors  from  night 
and  the  tomb,  rain,  storms,  Ac, 
for  LeonigUd. 

^^  Continual  reference  to  ancient 
things  and  events ;  strange  words, 
wildness  of  imagery,  a  sweeping 
and  enthusiastic  style  of  versifica- 
tion— like  an  anthem,  rising  and 
swelling — ^for  the  old  Arab. 

'*  Marstonic  lines  for  Melchior ; 
metaphors  of  hell,  lower  animals: 
try  the  effect  of  using  no  epithets. 

**  Erminia ;  golden  Unes,  carefully 
modulated;  soft  and  tender  ex- 
pressions; metaphors  from  the 
oeautiful  and  elegant ;  more  fancy 
than  imagination ;  gentle  and  deli- 
cate words — Concetti — *' 

The  want  of  which  Beddoes  was 
himself  k^nly  conscious  in  his 
genius  was  that  of  constructive 
power:  of  the  capacity  for  pro- 
ducing dramatic  effect  he  had 
abundance.  It  was  dissatisfaction 
with  the  construction  of  his  plot 
which  most  frequently  led  him  to 
destroy  his  work,  and  he  would 
surrender  willingly  passages  of 
value,  from  the  feeling  that  the 
whole  would  not  be  perfect.  He 
did  not  desire  that  small  fame 
which  idle  singers  and  happy 
rhymesters  obtain  so  easily;  he 
really  loved  poetry  for  its  own  dear 
sake.  Those  who  have  this  love  in 
their  hearts  are  above  the  jealousies 
which  embitter  the  life  of  the  mock 
genius,  and  Beddoes  showed  this 
in  his  genuine  homage  to  his  con- 
temporaries— Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
and  Keats.  He  considered  Shelley 
the  poet  of  his  age,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  treatment  which 
Shelley  received  from  the  world  did 
much  to  give  Beddoes  the  feeling 
that  the  poetic  art  had  no  home. 
He  regarded  the  Cenci  as  the 
greatest  production  since  Milton 
lived;  and  it  made  him  perhaps  a 


little  embittered  in  his  criticisms 
upon  Byron  that  Shelley's  great 
genius  should  be  so  slightly  appre« 
ciated  by  the  throng  which  wor- 
shipped Byron.  It  seems  as  if  no 
contemporary  judgment  could  be 
entirely  just ;  but  posthumous  fame 
has  an  extraordinary  accuracy. 
The  great  cannot  die  nor  yet  be 
obscured;  but  we  need  to  get  a 
little  way  off,  as  from  a  great 
picture,  to  see  them  aright.  We 
are  perhaps  hardly  far  enough  from 
Shelley  yet  to  feel  his  true  position. 
The  Shelley  worship  which  prevails 
in  certain  literary  circles  has  some- 
thing  of  the  ephemeral  colour  of 
the  craze  for  blue  china.  It  was 
an  affectation  to  live  on  biscuits  and 
soda  water  in  order  to  please 
Byron ;  it  is  an  affectation  to  wor- 
ship Shelley's  sofa ;  but  no  passing 
folly  of  admiration  can  dim  the 
halo  round  those  two  great  intel- 
lects :  and  time  will  give  Shelley 
all  his  due,  and  will  sift  Byron, 
separating  the  majesty  from  the 
meanness  in  that  strange  mind. 
Beddoes  may  have  been  unjust  to 
Byron,  but  stiU  it  is  some  help  in 
understanding  him  to  know  how 
deep  a  delight  he  found  in  Shelley. 

Possibly  he  may  have  a  reflected 
glory  in  the  eyes  of  the  Shelley 
school  from  the  fact  that,  when  he 
foimd  that  the  risk  of  expense 
was  a  bar  to  the  immediate  pub- 
lication of  Shelley's  posthumous 
poems,  he  became  guarantee  for  it 
with  one  or  two  others.  "The 
whole  impression  (excepting  a  few 
copies  that  had  been  distributed 
or  sold)  was  almost  immediately 
withdrawn  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  as 
part  of  an  arrangement  with  Sir 
Timothy  Shelley;  but  the  object 
of  Beddoes  and  his  associates  was 
not  the  less  attained  in  the  security 
and  partial  circulation  of  the 
poems." 

But  great  as  was  Beddoes' 
appreciation  of  the  genius  of 
Shelley,  and  his  cordial  »lmiration 
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for  many  other  contemporaries,  his 
mind  found  its  real  sjmpaUiies 
among  the  Elizabethan  dramatists. 
If  he  had  a  master  it  was  none 
less  than  Shakespeare.  So  great 
was  his  kinship  to  the  early 
dramatists  that  he  has  been  called 
an  imitator  by  those  who  have  not 
studied  his  genius.  Yet  one  of 
his  own  cardinal  axioms  of  the 
dramatic  art  was,  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  past  age,  however 
perfect,  are  things  of  that  past  age, 
and  that  an  artist  must  look  to 
the  present  for  his  living  sugges- 
tions. That  his  character  was  so 
unusual  as  to  place  him  outside  of 
those  classes  who  are  capable  of 
the  weakness  of  imitation  is  easy 
to  see.  He  had  not  that  ordinary 
ambition  which  would  impel  an 
artist  to  imitate  :  he  loved  the  art 
rather  than  himself.  He  had 
through  life  the  faculties  and 
position  by  which  he  might  have 
attained  distinction  and  acquired 
money,  yet  he  never  troubled  him- 
self to  get  either  of  those  two 
things,  so  highly  valued  in  modem 
society.  This  total  indifference  to 
what  is  commonly  called  ^*  getting 
on  in  life  "  arose  from  no  idleness 
of  disposition,  for  he  was  a  laborious 
student ;  indeed,  he  was  more  than 
laborious — he  was  determined.  He 
studied  as  though  his  mind  must 
needs  have  something  to  wreak 
itself  upon.  He  never  was  able  to 
understand  working  for  other  pur- 
poses than  for  work  itself.  He 
says  for  instance:  "The  state  of 
literature  now  is  painful  and 
humiliating  enough:  anyone  will 
write  for  <£15  a  sheet ;  who  for  love 
of  art,  who  for  fame,  who  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  the  noble 
stream  of  English  minds?'' 

He  hesitated  for  a  time  between 
two  professions — ^the  medical  and 
the  legal.  But  he  speedily  de- 
cided in  favour  of  physic,  in- 
fluenced probablv  to  some  extent 
by  his  father's  illustrious  example, 


and  perhaps  impelled  by  that 
subtle,  ever-present,  and  so  little 
considered  agent,  hereditary  mental 
capacity  and  power.  The  vast 
studies  which  the  profession  of 
physic  opens  had  a  great  attraction 
for  him.  No  other  occupation 
gives  a  man  the  same  opportunity 
for  simple  usefulness,  while  at  the 
same  time  inviting  him  to  approach 
the  very  threshold  of  the  unknown. 
The  man  of  the  pill-box  is  allowed 
by  universal  consent  to  penetrate 
the  mysteries  of  nature  unchecked, 
and  to  go  beyond  them  in  his 
investigations  if  he  can.  This  was 
a  career  which  had  some  fascina- 
tion for  such  a  mind  as  that  of 
Beddoes;  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
taken  his  Bachelor's  degree  at 
Oxford  he  went  to  Gottingen, 
where  he  remained  the  full  period 
of  residence,  and  which  he  always 
considered  the  best  school  of 
anatomy  in  EuroT>e.  In  a  letter 
dated  Dec.  4,  1825,  he  gives  a 
concise  sketch  of  his  dally  life 
there: 

"  Up  at  five  ;  anatondcal  reading 
till  six;  translation  from  English 
into  Qerman  till  seven;  prepare 
for  Blumenbach's  lecture  on  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  and  breakfast 
till  eight;  Blumenbach's  lecture 
till  nine ;  Stromeyer's  lecture  on 
Chemistry  till  ten ;  ten  to  half- 
past  twelve,  practical  zootomy ; 
half-past  twelve  to  one,  English 
into  German,  or  German  literary 
reading,  with  a  pipe ;  one  to  two, 
anatomical  lecture ;  two  to  three, 
anatomical  reading ;  three  to  iowc^ 
osteology ;  four  to  five,  lecture  in 
German  language;  five  to  six, 
dinner  and  light  reading  in  zootomy, 
chemistry,  or  anat  my ;  six  to 
seven — this  hour  is  very  often 
wasted  in  a  visit ;  sometimes  ana- 
tomical reading  till  eight;  then 
coffee  and  read  Greek  till  ten; 
ten  to  eleven,  write  a  little  Death's 
Jest  Book,  which  is  a  horrible 
waste  of  time,  but  one  must  now 
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and  then  throw  away  the  dregs  of 
the  day ;  read  Latin  sometimes,  or 
even  continue  the  anatomy,  and  at 
eleven  go  to  bed. 

"  I  give  you  this  account  of  my 
week-day  occupations  that  you 
may  collect  from  it  how  small  a 
portion  of  time  I  can  save  for 
correspondence,  Ac." 

In  the  same  letter  he  shows  how 
already  he  felt  what  afterwards 
became  plain,  that  he  had  more 
sympathy  with  the  earnest  German 
character  than  the  more  ease- 
loving  English. 

"  As  yet,"  he  says,  "  I  have 
hardly  any  German  acquaintance 
here,  as  I  cannot  speak  the 
language  very  tolerably  ;  from  one 
or  two.  specimens  with  which  I  am 
more  intimate,  and  a  general  external 
knowledge  of  the  body  of  students, 
I  can  decidedly  say  that  they  have 
been  causelessly  and  disgracefully 
ridiculed  in  our  ignorant  and  flip- 
pant travels  and  periodicals.  There 
is  an  appetite  for  learning,  a  spirit 
of  diligence,  and  withal  a  good- 
natured  fellow-feeling  wholly  un- 
paralleled  in  our  old  apoplectic 
and  paralytic  almee  matres;  nine 
students  out  of  ten,  at  this  time  of 
year,  rise  at  five  or  six,  study  the 
whole  day  and  night,  and  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday  morning  are  set 
aside  for  social  communication.  I 
never  was  better  employed,  never 
BO  happy,  never  so  well  satisfied." 

Later  on  we  find  him  in  what  he 
calls  an  '*  enviable  solitude,  .... 
the  only  English  person  here  .... 
and  .  .  .  the  few  Germans  I  asso- 
ciate with  away  .  .  .  ."  He  was  then 
studying  Arabic,  though  he  does 
not  say  at  what  half  hours  of  the 
day  or  night  he  squeezed  the  study 
in:  and  he  contemplated  "taking 
the  field  against  Hebrew."  He 
was  reading  Dante — probably  as 
light  literature  for  dinner-time. 
Just  at  this  period  he  plainly  states 
a  growing  tendency  of  mind  which 
made  itself  very  perceptible  in  his 


poetry.  We  may  as  well  quote  the 
passage  entire,  for  it  explams  much 
that  is  strange  and  gloomy,  yet 
fascinating  by  its  suggestiveness, 
in  his  writings : 

"  I  am  now  already  so  thoroughly 
penetrated  with  the  conviction  of 
the  absurdity  and  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  human  life,  that  I  search 
with  avidity  for  every  shadow  of  a 
proof  or  probability  of  an  after- 
existence,  both  in  the  material  and 
immaterial  nature  of  man.  Those 
people — perhaps  they  are  few — ^are 
greatly  to  be  envied  who  believe, 
honestly  and  from  conviction,  in 
the  Christian  doctrines ;  but  really 
in  the  New  Testament  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  scrape  together  hints  for  a 
doctrine  of  immortality.  Man  ap- 
pears to  have  found  out  this  secret 
for  himself,  and  it  is  certainly  the 
best  part  of  all  religion  and  philo- 
sophy —  the  only  truth  worth 
demonstrating ;  an  anxious  ques- 
tion, full  of  hopes  and  fear  and 
promise,  for  which  nature  appears 
to  have  appointed  one  solution, — 
Death.  In  times  of  revolution 
and  business,  and  even  now,  the 
man  who  can  lay  much  value  on 
the  society,  praise,  or  glory  of  his 
fellows  may  forget,  and  he  who 
is  of  a  callous  phlegmatic  constitu- 
tion may  never  find,  the  dreadful 
importance  of  the  doubt.  I  am 
haunted  for  ever  hy  it ;  and  what 
but  an  after  life  can  satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  oppressed  on  nature, 
satiate  endless  and  admirable  love 
and  humanity,  and  quench  the 
greediness  of  the  spirit  for  exist- 
ence ?  " 

He  may  have  said  with  truth  that 
he  had  not  what  is  called  a  belief  in 
immortality ;  but  he  had  something 
at  least  as  strong,  he  had  a  passion 
for  it.  A  thousand  times  through- 
out his  poems  is  visible  the  un- 
controllable craving  after  the 
eternal  life;  the  inextinguishable 
disgust  with  this  ephemeral  and 
apparently  so  frivolous  a  span  of 
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existence.  Here  is  a  quaint  dirge, 
"written  for  a  drama,"  in  which 
that  feeling  appears : 

To-day  is  a  thought,  a  fear  ia  to-morrow, 
And     yesterday    is    our     aiii     and     onr 

sorrow ; 
And  life  is  a  death, 

Where  the  body's  the  tomb, 
And  the  pale  sweet  breath 

Is  buried  alive  in  its  hideous  gloom. 
Then  waste  no  tear, 

For  we  are  the  dead ;  the  living  are  here. 
In  the  stealing  earth,  and  the  heavy  bier. 
Death  lives  but  an  instant,  and  is  but  a 

sigh. 
And  his  son  is  unnamed  immortality, 
Whose  being  is  thine.     Dear  ghost,  so  to 

die 
Is  to  live, — and  life  is  a  worthless  lie. — 
Then  we  weep  for  ourselves,  and  wish 

thee  goodbye. 

He  had  occasionally  a  rare  power 
of  expressing  a  vast  picture  in  a 
few  words  ;  as  witness  a  wonderful 
line  which  grows  upon  the  mind 
in  strangeness  and  suggestiveness, 
and  seems  to  increase  in  size  as  one 
contemplates  it : 

The  world-sanded  eternity. 

When  this  image  arose  in  his 
mind  his  mental  vision  must  have 
been  full  of  the  future — that  great 
real  future  of  spiritual  life  which 
dwarfs  our  fretted  present  into 
nothingness.  In  this  yearning 
after  immortal  life  he  occupies 
a  curiously  opposite  position  to 
that  taken  up  by  a  thinker  like  J.  S. 
Mill.  Mill,  the  apostle  of  the  Ee- 
ligion  of  Humanity — which  he  is 
probably  right  in  regarding  as  one 
which  can  only  appeal  to  the  un- 
selfish —  has  faith  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  life :  faith  so  great 
that  he  believed  it  might  even 
exhaust  the  demands  of  the  spirit. 
He  says,  in  "  Essays  on  Religion  : " 
"  If  the  Eeligion  of  Humanity 
were  as  sedulously  cultivated  as 
the  supernatural  religions  are,  all 
who  had  received  the  customary 
amount  of  moral  cultivation  would 
xip  to  the  hour  of  death  live  ideally 
in  the  life  of  those  who  are  to 


follow  them;  and  though  doubt- 
less they  would  often  willingly 
survive  as  individuals  for  a  mucn 
longer  period  than  the  present 
duration  of  life,  it  appears  to  me 
probable  that,  after  a  different 
length  of  time  in  different  persons, 
they  would  have  had  enough  of 
existence,  and  would  gladly  lie  down 
and  take  their  el^ernal  rest." 

It  is  evident  that  a  man  who 
could  say  this  had  never  known 
what  Beddoes  calls  the  "  greedi- 
ness of  the  spirit  for  existence." 
But,  at  the  same  time,  he  deceives 
himself,  because  the  idea  of  anni- 
hilation is  one  which  the  human 
intellect  cannot  grasp.  The  words 
"  eternal  rest "  are  a  mere  make- 
shift— ^a  way  of  expressing  an 
absence  of  active  life.  And  though 
MiU  had  not  the  greediness  of 
existence,  it  is  plain  that  under 
this  cool  statement  of  the  possible 
pleasures  of  death  there  is  a 
lingering  hope  of  life.  And  indeed 
he  would  probably  have  confessed 
to  that  hope,  while  disavowing 
its  necessity  to  human  happinessi^ 
Beddoes  openly  took  the  opposite 
position  of  considering  this  life 
contemptible  without  the  assur- 
ance of  immortality.  He  beat  his 
wings  perpetually  against  the  bars, 
and  when  one  regards  the  frag- 
mentary works  he  has  left  as  a 
whole,  one  feels  almost  justified  in 
regarding  him  as  the  poet  of  the 
borderland  between  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural.  Death  was  a 
thought  he  could  not  escape  from ; 
a  fact  he  continually  desired  to 
destroy. 

Dead,  is  he  P    What's  that  further  than  a 

word, 
Hollow  as  is  the  armour  of  a  ghost 
Whose  chinks  the  moon  he  haunts  doth 

penetrate. 
Belief  in  death  is  the  fell  superstition 
That  hath  appalled  mankind  and  chained 

it  down, 
A  slave  unto  the  dismal  mystery 
Which  old  opinion  dreams  beneath  the 

tombstone. 
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Dead  is  he,  and  the  graye  shall  wrap  him 

up?   ^ 
And  thiis  yon  see  is  heP      And    all  is 

ended  P 
Ay,  this  is  cold,  that  was  a  glance  of  him 
Out  of  the  depth  of  his  immortal  self ; 
This  utterance  and  token  of  his  being 
His  spirit  hath  let  fall,  and  now  is  gone 
To  fill  up  nature  and  complete  her  being ; 
The  form  that  here  is   fallen,   was  the 

engine 
Which  drew  a  mighty  stream  of  spiritual 

power 
Out  of  the  world's  own  soul,   and  made 

it  play 
In  visible  motion,  as  the  lofty  tower 
Leads  down  the  animating  fire  of  heaven 
To  the  world's  use.     That  instrument  is 

broken, 
And  in  another  sphere  the  spirit  works, 
Which  did  appropriate  to  human  funo- 

tions 
A  portion  of  the  ghostly  element. 
This  then  is  all  your  death. 

Contrast  the  hope  and  faith  of 
this  grand  passage  with  the  un- 
utterable sadness  and  irreparable 
sense  of  loss  which  Mill  put  into 
these  words  in  which  he  refers  to 
his  wife  after  her  death — "  Were  I 
but  capable  of  interpreting  to  the 
world  one  half  the  great  thoughts 
and  noble  feelings  which  are  buried 
in  her  grave — "  Alas  for  the  man 
whose  conception  of  life  is  such 
that  he  can  imagine  great  thoughts 
and  noble  feelings  to  be  imprisoned 
by  earth  and  growing  grass.  Here 
is  another  protest  against  the  weak 
belief  in  death,  which  opens  with 
the  same  passionate  question 
"Dead  is  he?"  He  seemed  to 
use  that  phrase  as  an  expression 
of  his  soul's  incredulity.  It  was 
useless  to  tell  him  that  a  great 
spirit  was  dead — and  as  Mill  would 
say — buried.  The  words  had  no 
meaning  to  his  awakened  ears. 

Dead  is  he  P     Say  not  so,  but  that  he  is 
^o  more  excepted  from  eternity. 
If  he  were  dead  I  should  indeed  despair. 
Can  Wolfram  die  ^    Ay,  as  the  sun  doth 

set; 
It  is  the  earth  that  falls  away  from  light ; 
Fixed  in  the  heavens,  although  unseen  by 

us. 
The    immortal   life    and    light    remains 

triumphant. 


And  therefore  you  shall  never  see  me  wafl. 
Or  drop  base  waters  of  an  ebbing  sorrow ; 
No  wringing  hands,  no  sighing,  no  despair^ 
No  mourning  weeds  will  I  betake  me  to  ; 
But  keep  my  thought  of  him  that  is  no 

more. 
As  secret  as  great  nature  keeps  his  soul. 
From  all  the  world;   and  consecrate  my 

being 
To  that  divinest  hope,   which  none  can 

know  of 
Who  have  not  laid  their  dearest  in  the 

grave. 
Farewell,  my  love, — I  do  not  say  to  thee, 
Fale  corpse, — we  do  not  part  for  many 

days. 
A  little  sleep,  a  little  waking  more. 
And  then  we  are  together  out  of  life. 

In  this  fine  fragment  he  takea 
comfort  in  that  great  faith  of 
humanity  that  love  is  immortal, 
and  that  the  spirit  finds  life  again 
in*its  eternal  sympathies  when  the 
body  is  laid  aside.  But  he  ap- 
proaches death  in  a  multitude  of 
ways,  and  ridicules  the  ancient 
Eeaper  till  he  really  succeeds  in 
removing  to  some  extent  the 
habitual  awe  which  that  personifi- 
cation inspires : 

There  is  rebellion ' 
Against  all  kings,  even  death.      Murder's 

worn  out, 
And  full  of  holes;  I'll  never  make't  the 

prison 
Of  what  I  hate,  again. 

She  died.    But  death  is  old  sad  half  worn 

out; 
Are  there  no  chinks  in't  ?    Could  she  not 

come  to  me  P 

And  here  again  is  a  quaint  effort 
to  destroy  Death's  silent  dignity : 

Ifhs. — ^Methinks  that  earth  and  heaven 

are  grown  bad  neighbours, 
And  have  blocked  up  the  common  door 

between  them. 
Five  hundred  years  ago  had  we  sat  here 
So  late  and  lonely,  many  a  jolly  ghost 
Would  have  joined  company. 
Bapp. —  To  trust  in  story, 

In  the  old  times  Death  wa«  a  feverish 

sleep, 
In  which  men  walked.    The  other  world 

was  odd 
And  thinly-peopled,  so  life's  emigrants 
Came  back  to  mingle  with  the  crowds  of 

earth; 
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Bat   now   great  oitieB  are  tzansplanted 

thither, 
Memphifl,     and     Babylon,     and     either 

Thebes, 
And  Priam's  toweiy  town  with  its  one 

beeoh. 
The  dead  are  most  and  merriest:  so  be 

snre 
There  will  be  no  more  haunting  till  their 

towns 
Are  fall  to  the  garret ;  then  they'll  shat 

their  gates. 
To  keep  the  Uying  oat,  and  perhaps  leave 
A  dead  or  two  between  both  kingdoms. 

As  a  contrast  with  these  quaint 
faoicies,  and  as  an  example  from  his 
own  hand  of  what  his  contem- 
poraries said  of  him,  that  he  could 
heartily  appreciate  the  cheerfulness 
of  natural  living,  we  may  quote 
the 

Ballad  of  Human  Life. 

When  we  were  girl  and  boy  together, 
We  tossed  about  the  flowers 
And  wreathed  the  blushing  hours 

Into  a  posy  green  and  sweet. 
I  sought  the  youngest,  best. 
And  neyer  was  at  rest 

Till  I  had  laid  them  at  thy  £ury  feet. 

But  the  days    of   childhood    they  were 
fleet, 
And  the  blooming  8weet*briar  breathed 

weather. 
When  we  were  boy  and  girl  together. 

Then  we  were  lad  and  lass  together. 
And  sought  the  kiss  of  night 
Before  we  felt  aright, 

Sitting  and  singing  soft  and  sweet. 
The  dearest  thought  of  heart 
With  thee  'twas  joy  to  part. 

And  the  greater  half  was  thine,  as  meet, 

Still   my  ^elid's  dewy,  my  yeins  they 
beat 

At    the     starry    summer  -  eyening 

weather. 
When  we  were  lad  sad  lass  together. 

And  we  are  man  sad  wife  together. 
Although  thy  breast,  onoe  bold 
With  soDg,  be  closed  and  cold 
Beneath  flowers'  roots,  and  birds'  light 
feet. 
Yet  sit  I  by  thy  tomb, 
And  dissipate  the  gloom 
With  songs  of    loving  faith  and  sorrow 

iweet. 
And  fate  and  darkling  grave  kind  dreams 
do  cheat 


That,  while  fair  life,  young  hope,  despair 

and  death  are, 
We're  boy  and  girl,   and  lass  and  lad, 

and  man  and  wife  together. 

But  this  lyric  is  exceptional ;  he 
was  not  a  poet  of  natural  living ; 
when  his  mind  was  not  forced  to 
relieve  itself  of  some  real  thought, 
his  imagination  led  him  into  the 
quaint  ways  of  fairy  fancies  where 
verse- writers  have  always  claimed  a 
way  of  their  own.  Could  any 
wandering  into  the  under  world 
be  more  bright  and  original  than 
the 

SoNO  OF  THB  Stygian  Naladbs? 

Proserpine  may  pull  her  flowers. 
Wet  with  dew  or  wet  with  tears. 
Bed  with  anger,  pale  with  fears, 

Is  it  any  fault  of  oars 

If  Pluto  be  an  amorous  king. 
And  comes  home  nightly,  laden, 

Underneath  his  broad  bat-wing. 
With  a  gentle,  mortal  maiden  ? 

Is  it  so,  Wind,  is  it  so  P 

All  that  you  and  I  do  know 

Is,  that  we  saw  fly  and  fix 

'Mongst  the  reeds  and  flowers  of  Styx, 
Yesterday, 

Where  the  Furies  made  their  hay 

For  a  bed  of  tiger  cubs, 

A  great  fly  of  Beelsebub's, 

The  bee  of  hearts  which  mortals  name 

Cupid,  LoTC,  and  Fie  for  Shame. 

Proserpine  may  weep  in  rage. 

But,  ere  I  and  you  have  done 

Kissing,  bathing  in  the  sun. 
What  I  have  in  yonder  cage, 
Bird  or  serpent,  wild  or  tame. 

She  shall  guess  and  ask  in  vain ; 

But,  if  Pluto  does't  again, 
It  shall  sing  out  loud  his  shame. 

What  hast  caught  then?    What  hast 
caught  ? 

Nothing  but  a  poet's  thought, 

Which  so  Ught  did  fall  and  fix 

"Mongst  the  reeds  and  flowers  of  Styx» 
Yesterday, 

Where  the  Furies  made  their  hay 

For  a  bed  of  tiger  cubs, — 

A  great  fly  of  Beelzebub's, 

The  bee  of  hearts,  which  mortals  nam» 

Cupid,  Love,  and  Fie  for  Shame. 

This  same  yividness  of  imagina- 
tion he  could  concentrate  upon 
subjects  within  common  experience. 
Among  the  "  Dramatic  Scenes  and 
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Fragments"  are  some  wonderful 
studies  of  the  passions  and 
emotions.  One  which  is  called 
**  Prison  Thought  "  commences 
with  this  extraordinary  soliloquy  : 

Scene,  a  dungeon ;  Orazio  8olu8. 

Orazio. —  1*11  apeak  again  : 

Thifl  rocky  wall's  great  silence  frightens 

me. 
Like  a  dead  giant's. 
Methonght  I  heard  a  sound ;  bat  all  is 

still. 
This  empty  silenoe  is  so  deadly  low, 
The  very  stir  and  winging  of  my  thoughts 
Make  audible  my  being :  every  sense 
Aches  from  its  depth  with  hunger. 
The  pulse  of  time  is  stopped,  and  night's 

blind  sun 
Sheds  its  black  light,  the  ashes  of  noon's 

beams, 
On    this    forgotten    tower,    whose    agly 

round, 
Amid  the  fluency  of  brilliant  mom, 
Hoops  in  a  blot  of  parenthetic  night, 
Like  ink  upon  the  chrystal  page  of  day, 
Crossing  its  joy ! 

There  are  some  splendid  passages 
in  "  Torrismond,"  an  unfinished 
drama,  which  is  full  of  the  force 
and  colour  of  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists.  It  is  well  worthy  of 
real  study.  Here  is  the  cry  of 
Torrismond  to  the  Duke  his  father, 
who  has  disowned  him : 

O  father,  father  ! 

Must  I  give  up  the  first  word  that  my 

tongue, 
The  only  one  my  heart  has  ever  spoken  P 
Then  take  speech,  thought,  and  knowledge 

quite  away, — 
Tear  all  my  life  out  of  the  universe, 
Take  of    my  youth,  unwrap  me  of  my- 

years, 
And  hunt  me  up  the  dark  and  broken  past 
Into  my  mother's  womb  :  there  unbeget 

me  ; 
For  'til  I'm  in  thy  veins  and  unbegun, 
O^  to  the  food  returned  which  made  the 

blood 
That  did  make  me,  no  possible  lie  can 

ever 
Uproot    my    feet    of  thee.     Canst  thou 

make  nothing  ? 
Then  do  it  here,  for  I  would  rather  be 
At  home  nowhere,  than  here  nowhere  at 

homel 

It    is  a    perplexing  feature  in 
Beddoes  that  he  should  so  shrink 


from  « poetic  distinction  in  later 
years,  when  the  enthusiasm  of 
youthful  power  had  departed.  He 
may  have  been  very  well  justified 
in  rejoicing  that  he  had  *'  G^ttin- 
gen  instead  of  Grub-street"  for 
his  abode,  for  he  could  never  have 
used  literature  as  a  trade  in  the 
fashion  of  Grub-street:  but  it  is 
strange  that  his  estimate  of  him- 
self should  be  such  as  to  enable 
him  to  write  in  this  way : 
"  All  young  verse- writers  ought 
to  be  as  candid,  and  give  way  to 
the  really  inspired.  What  would 
have  been  my  confusion  and  dis- 
mav,  if  I  had  set  up  as  a  poet, 
ana,  later  in  my  career,  anyUiing 
real  and  great  had  started  up 
amongst  us,  and  like  a  real  devil 
in  a  play,  frightened  into  despair 
and  futurity  the  miserable  masked 
wretches  who  mocked  his  majesty." 
Poets  are  the  bom  teachers  of  the 
great  universal  faith,  and  it  is 
sad  that  one  so  full  of  that  faith 
should  have  withdrawn  into  the 
shade  of  obscurity  when  such 
multitudes  of  versemongers  have 
persisted  in  dinning  their  nothing- 
nesses into  our  ears.  The  belief 
in  the  spiritual  nature  of  man 
filled  Beddoes'  poetry  with  that 
passionate  life  which  nothing  less 
can  give. 

It  is  the  trick 
Of  these  last  livers  to  unbuild  belief  ; 
They'd  rob  the  world  of  spirit.    Then  each 

look. 
Ay,  every  aspect  of  the  earth  and  sky, 
Msn's  thought  and  hope,  are  lies. — " 

Thus  clearly  he  expressed  his 
feeling.  To  him  nature  was  not 
simply  the  beautiful  object — a  sort 
of  pretty  woman,  full  of  varied 
charm  of  manners — which  she  is  to 
a  smooth  lyrist  like  Tennyson ;  she 
was  an  expression  of  the  universal 
spirit.  But  notwithstanding  that 
his  mind  seemed  made  for  creation, 
in  his  maturer  years  he  would  not 
write.  In  a  quaint  poetic  post- 
script to  a  letter  he  gives  one  reason 
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for  this  silence  which  does  but 
suggest  how  much  he  really  cared 
for  his  art : 

"  As  to  real  poetry — 

I  haye  often  thonght 
Thou  art  so  beautiful  above  all  women, 
I  might  be  yon ;  but  yet  'tis  bappier  still 
To  be  another,  to  admire  and  loTe  thee/' 

Maturity  brought  with  it  to  this 
man,  so  alien  in  the  midst  of 
modem  life,  an  increasing  sadness. 
Notwithstanding  that  he  sympa- 
thised keenly  with  the  efEorts 
after  independence  made  during 
his  time  in  Poland,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  politics  in  themselves 
had  little  or  no  interest  for  him. 
He  wrote  largely  in  the  German 
papers,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  in 
the  cause  of  liberty,  vet  he  re- 
garded himself  as  wholly  outside 
of  literature ;  scientific  research 
and  psychological  speculations 
alone  appeared  to  contain  sufficient 
of  real  interest  to  draw  out  his 
mind.  He  travelled  widely  upon 
the  Continent,  much  prefemng 
the  simpler  lifeqjid  greater  scientific 
earnestness  which  he  found  abroad. 
Yet  he  always  purposed  settling 
ultimately  in  his  own  country; 
and  if  he  had  done  so  we  should 
probably  have  had  fuller  literary 
remains.  But  at  Frankfort,  when 
engaged  in  a  dissection,  a  slight 
wound  admitted  some  noxious 
virus  to  his  system,  and  his 
strength  gradually  became  under- 
mined. He  went  to  Basle,  in  Ma^, 
1848,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  m 
the  pure  air^  ana  rode  on  horseback 
about  the  hilly  country.  In  one 
of  his  expeditions  his  horse  fell 
on  precipitous  ground,  and,  as  he 
expresses  it,  he  broke  his  left  leg 


*'all  to  pieces."  His  weak  state 
made  the  accident  all  the  worse; 
and  after  two  months  spent  in  the 
hospital  at  Basle  amputation  be- 
came necessary.  Now  is  visible 
his  extraordinary  and  stoical  dis- 
position; he  never  made  known 
his  condition  to  his  family,  and 
though  he  wrote  to  an  old  and 
valued  English  friend  on  the  very 
day  on  which  the  operation  was 
performed,  he  said  no  word  about 
it.  He  only  communicated  his 
state  to  his  English  friends  in  the 
following  October,  when  he  believed 
himself  to  be  quite  recovering,  and 
insisted  that  no  one  should  come 
to  him,  for,  as  he  said,  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  every  comfort.  And 
indeed  these  last  months  of  his 
life  are  pleasant  to  think  of ;  spent 
as  they  were  in  perfect  seclusion, 
except  that  he  had  constant  care 
from  medical  friends,  and  some 
little  intercoiurse  with  the  scientific 
minds  which  were  congenial  to  him. 
But  it  was  not  recovery  which 
occupied  these  peaceful  months  of 
seclusion;  it  was  in  reality  the 
preparation  for  meeting  that 
enemy,  Death,  whom  he  had  so 
persistently  made  a  jest  of.  The 
virus  which  had  poisoned  his 
blood  was  still  in  the  svstem, 
and  eventually  he  relapsea  into- 
a  wasting  fever,  accompanied  by 
delirium.  In  the  last  day  he  was 
conscious,  and  knew  himself  to  be 
in  the  presence  of  death;  and  in 
perfect  "calm  and  resignation'* 
the  author  of  "Death's  Jest  Book" 
passed  away  into  the  "  world- 
sanded  eternity,"  there  to  realise 
for  himself  at  last  the  great  truth 
of  immortality. 

Mabel  Collins. 
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THE    PHILOSOPHICAL     LIMITS     OP     PREDICTION. 


By  the  Author  of  **  History,  Science,  and  Dogma. 

{Continued  fiwn  page  410,  Vol,  III.) 


>» 


Those  books  of  the  Hebrew  canon 
of  Prophets,  which  are  of  a  predic- 
tive character,  are  four  in  number. 
These  are,  first,  the  roll  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophets.  Second, 
the  roll  which  contains  the  vision 
of  Isaiah,  together  with  sections  of 
history,  which  are  nearly  identical 
with  corresponding  portions  of  the 
Book  of  Kings,  followed  by  a  second 
prophetic  portion,  without  name  or 
date  specified,  but  concerned  with 
the  hope  of  return  from  the  capti- 
vity at  Babvlon.  Third,  is  the  roll 
of  Jeremian,  in  which  prophetic 
and  historic  sections  are  inter- 
mixed, followed  by  the  poetical 
Threni,  or  Lamentations.  Fourth,  is 
the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  as  to  the 
admission  of  which  into  the  canon 
there  was  long  entertained  a  serious 
doubt.  The  Book  of  Daniel,  which 
is  placed  after  that  of  Ezekiel  in  the 
English  Bible,  is  not  one  of  the 
Canonical  Hebrew  Prophets. 

The  first  step  towards  the  deter- 
mination of  the  objects  of  the  ex- 
hortations or  predictions  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  is  the  determin- 
ation of  the  dates  at  which  they 
wrote.  These  are  in  some  instances 
accurately  defined  to  a  year  in 
the  books  themselves.  In  other 
cases,  where  either  no  chronological 
reference  is  made,  or  where  the 
prophet  is  spoken  of,  as  in  the  case 
of  Hosea,  as    living    during  the 


reigns  of  four  kings,  extending 
over  more  than  a  century,  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  indications  of 
occasion  or  of  date  from  other 
sources  than  the  books  themselves ; 
as,  for  example,  from  the  Assyrian 
records. 

It  will  prove  most  convenient  to 
glance  at  these  predictive  or  his- 
toric books  in  their  chronological 
order. 

The  earliest  among  them  is  pro- 
bably that  of  Jonah.  The  date  of 
that  prophet,  from  the  reference  to 
him  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam,  the 
second  king  of  Israel,  cannot  be 
placed  later  than  from  b.c.  810  to 
B.C.  775.  Without  pausing  to  in- 
quire into  the  actual  character  of 
the  book,  it  is  sufficient  here  to 
note  that  it  contains  no  prediction, 
except  one  as  to  the  fulfilment  of 
which  it  says  that  "  God  repented 
of  the  evil  that  He  had  said  He 
would  do  unto  them,  and  He  did 
it  not." 

The  Book  of  Amos  bears  an  exact, 
although  as  yet  an  unidentified,  date 
— ^that  of  two  years  before  the  earth- 
quake in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  king 
of  Judah,  and  of  Jeroboam,  king 
of  Israel.  It  is  thi^s  limited  to  a 
year  between  801  b.c.  and  775  b.c. 
The  denunciations  of  sword,  fire, 
and  captivity,  on  Damascus,  on 
Philistia,  on  Phoenicia,  on  Eastern 
Palestine,  on  Samaria,  and  even  on 
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Judah,  agree  with  the  history  of 
that  troubled  time,  big  with  the 
rising  up  of  a  nation  which  should 
afflict  the  land,  **  from  the  entering 
in  of  Hamath  unto  the  river  of 
the  wilderness."  Amid  all  the  ter- 
rible denunciations  of  the  prophet 
are  whispered  a  very  few  words  of 
comfort,  referring  to  the  theme,  if 
not  to  the  exact  words,  of  the  29th 
and  30th  chapters  of  Deuteronomy, 
"  to  the  effect  that  I  will  not  utterly 
destroy  the  house  of  Jacob,  saith 
the  Lord."  The  fall  of  Jerusalem 
did  not  occur  until  200  years  after 
this  time,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
concluding  chapter  received  a 
bright  though  brief  fulfilment  in 
the  contemporary  days  of  Heze- 
kiah. 

The  Book  of  Hosea  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  roll  of  the  Minor 
Prophets  in  consequence  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  expression,  "  The 
beginning  of  the  word  of  the  Lord 
by  Hosea,"  in  the  second  verse. 
The  four  reigns  cited  reached  from 
B.C.  801  to  B.C.  688.  But  the  men- 
tion of  the  house  of  Jehu  in  con- 
nection with  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
fixes  the  date  of  the  first  chapter,  in 
which  it  occurs,  as  not  later  than  b.c. 
775,  making  the  period  of  at  least 
the  earlier  part  of  the  book  con- 
terminous with  that  of  the  Book  of 
Amos.  Six  or  more  years,  however, 
are  indicated  as  occurring  before 
the  opening  of  the  second  chapter. 
The  references  to  the  robbers  in 
Samaria  coincide  with  the  inter- 
regnum in  that  country  from  B.C. 
775  to  B.C.  764,  during  which  time 
we  hear  of  the  progress  of  the  As- 
syrians in  Hamath,  Arpad,  and  Had- 
rach,  from  the  burnt-clay  records. 
King  Jareb,  in  Assyria,  has  yet  to 
be  identified ;  and  the  previous 
mention  of  Egypt,  where  the  23rd, 
or  Tanite,  dynasty  was  then  reign- 
ing, has  yet  to  be  explained  from 
Egyptian  history.  The  Shalman 
who  spoiled  Beth-Arbel  in  the  day 
of  battle  is  probably  the  contem- 


porary king  of  Assyria,  Shalma- 
nezer  III.  The  main  tenor  of  the 
book  is  the  affliction  of  Israel ;  and 
Judah  is  spoken  of,  with  a  Samaritan 
dislike,  as  "  rottenness."  The  pre- 
diction of  the  return  of  the  house 
of  Israel  to  David  their  king 
(iii.  5),  occurring  in  a  passage 
in  which  the  idolatrous  terms  of 
an  image  and  of  teraphim  are 
placed  together  with  those  of  king, 
prince,  sacrifice,  and  ephod,  and 
that  of  the  repentance  of  Ephraim, 
which  closes  the  prophecy,  were 
accomplished  in  a  remarkable 
degree  at  the  great  passover  of 
king  Hezekiah,  when  all  Israel 
threw  down  the  high  places  and 
the  altars  out  of  sul  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  in  Ephraim  also,  and 
Manasseh  (Chron.  ii.  31, 1).  But  for 
this  brief  reunion  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  explain  the  insertion  of  so 
thoroughly  Samaritan  a  book  as 
that  of  Hosea  in  the  Hebrew 
canon. 

The  first  date  given  to  the  Book 
of  Isaiah  is  the  death  of  King  TJz- 
ziah,  which  occurred  b.c.  749.  The 
five  chapters  preceding  this  date 
lament  tne  evil  condition  of  Pales- 
tine, which  we  know  from  the  As- 
syrian record  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  invasion  of  Shalma- 
nezer  III.,  king  of  Assyria.  The 
prophet  enjoins  a  return  to  obe- 
dience to  the  law  ;  and  promises  a 
corresponding  return  of  the  Divine 
light  and  protection.  The  seventh 
chapter  contains  a  special  message 
to  King  Ahaz,  whose  refusal  to  ask 
for  a  sign  is  followed  by  the  pre- 
diction that  before  a  child,  not 
then  bom  to  Isaiah,  should  ^*know 
to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the 
good,"  the  land  of  Samaria  should 
be  "  forsaken  of  both  her  kings." 
The  record  of  the  marriage  of  the 
prophet  follows,  and  then  that  of 
the  birth  of  his  son ;  and  the  two 
kings  before  indicated  are  deter- 
mined, by  the  fourth  verse  of  the 
eighth  chapter,  to  be  those  of  Da- 
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mascus  and  of  Samaria.  The  cap- 
ture of  Damascus  and  death  of 
Bezin  are  mentioned  in  the  2nd 
Book  of  Kings  (xvi.  9).  The  death 
of  Pekah  occurred  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  Ahaz.  If  the  wedding  of 
the  prophet  took  place  in  the  first 
year  of  that  king's  reign,  the  child, 
Mahershalal-Hash-Baz,  was  still 
more  than  a  year  under  the  time 
when  he  was  considered  by  the 
Jewish  law  fully  responsible  for 
his  actions  when  the  prediction  was 
accomplished. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  (v.  18) 
children  are  spoken  of  in  the  plu- 
ral ;  on  which  a  comparison  of  vii. 
11-14,  viii.  19,  ix.  6,  and  xi.  1  throw 
light.  It  is  extraordinary  that  any 
person  with  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  should 
have  been  guilty  of  the  mistransla- 
tion, utterly  blasphemous  as  it 
appears  to  a  Jew,  of  the  sixth  verse 
of  the  ninth  chapter ;  or  of  attach- 
ing the  sense  of  the  English  word 
"  virgin "  to  the  Hebrew  word 
"  almah  "  in  the  fourteenth  verse 
of  the  seventh  chapter.  Hezekiah 
was  born  seven  years  after  the 
death  of  TJzziah ;  and  the  expres- 
sion "El-Gibur,"  "the  might  of 
God "  (chap.  ix.  6),  is  an  exact 
equivalent  of  the  name  Heski-ah. 
The  whole  of  the  passage  in  which 
these  predictions  and  injunctions 
occur  is  full  of  the  contemporary 
struggle  between  Israel  and  Judah, 
which  was  inflamed  by  the  Syrians 
and  the  Philistines,  and  finally 
quelled  by  the  Assy  rians.  Nothing 
but  the  thoroughly  disingenuous 
casuistry  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews, 
who  endeavoured  to  explain  away 
their  persistent  disobedience  to  the 
injunctions  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
Prophets,  could  have  led  to  the  at- 
tribution, by  the  devices  of  allegori- 
cal, typical,  or  double  meaning,  of 
the  plain  words  of  the  book  to  a 
distant  and  future  period.  The 
prediction,  in  accordance  with  the 
prescription  of  the  Pentateuch,  was 


one  to  be  either  verified  or  shown 
to  be  false  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
utterer.  The  struggle  which  in- 
volved Israel,  Syria,  and  Philistia^ 
and  the  march  of  the  Assyrian 
army  as  far  as  Nob,  whence  the 
King  of  Assyria  is  said  to  "  shake 
his  hand  against  the  mount  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion,"  are  followed  by 
a  beautiful  prediction  of  the  re- 
union of  Judah  and  Israel,  under 
the  figure  of  a  "  rod  out  of  the 
stem  of  Jesse,"  to,  whose  dominion 
Philistia,  Edom,  Moab,  and  Ajn- 
mon,  the  neighbours  and  old  ene- 
mies of  the  Hebrew  tribes,  were  to 
submit.  There  is  also  an  unex- 
plained reference  to  the  future 
drying  up  of  the  seven  mouths  of 
the  Nile. 

The  twelfth  chapter  is  the  "  Bur- 
den of  Babylon,"  as  to  the  exact  im- 
port of  which  we  may  hope  to  learn 
more  hereafter  from  the  recovery 
of  Assyrian  history.  The  tenth 
chapter  refers  to  the  events  of  the 
thu'd  expedition  of  Sennacherib,  in 
which  he  took,  according  to  what 
Mr.  George  Smith  has  named 
Cylinder  C  (Assyrian  Discoveries, 
p.  295),  forty-six  of  the  cities,  for- 
tresses, and  towns  of  Hekekiah 
of  Judah,  whom  he  shut  up  in 
Jerusalem.  In  his  fourth  expedi- 
tion Sennacherib  attacked  Mero- 
dach  Baladan,  and  his  ally  the  king 
of  Elam;  and  it  is  probably  to 
this  campaign  that  the  denuncia- 
tions against  Babylon  refer.  The 
Regal  Canon  of  Ptolemy  names 
Belibus  as  king  of  Babylon,  acced- 
ing B.C.  702.  He  is  probably  the 
Baladan  of  the  Cylinder,  and  of  the 
2nd  Book  of  Kings  (xx.  12).  In 
B.C.  699  Apronadius  is  named  in 
the  Canon  as  acceding  at  Babylon, 
a  name  which  is  probably  the  equi- 
valent of  that  read  as  Assur-Nadin- 
Sum  on  the  Cylinder.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Sennacherib,  and  was 
seated  by  him,  after  his  return 
from  his  fourth  expedition,  on  the 
throneofEIam.  The  dates  of  the  sue- 
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cessive  portions  of  this  part  of  the 
Book  of  Isaiah  are  not,  however,  re- 
gular in  sequence ;  as  the  fourteenth 
chapter  refers  to  a  "  burden"  in  the 
year  of  the  death  of  Ahaz,  which 
occurred  fourteen  years  before  the 
invasion  of  Palestine,  referred  to  in 
the  tenth  chapter. 

Denunciations  against  Moab, 
Syria,  and  Egypt  occupy  the  next 
three  chapters,  on  which  much 
light  is  thrown  by  the  accounts  of 
the  Assyrian  campaigns.  Chapter 
20  gives  an  ascertained  date,  that  of 
the  capture  of  Ashdod,  which  took 
place  B.C.  711,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Hezekiah.  The  predicted  alliance 
between  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Israel 
has  not  any  known  counterpart  in 
history.  The  remaining  chapters, 
down  to  the  thirty -fifth,  all  seem  to 
derive  their  interest  from  the 
various  events  of  the  Assyrian 
conquests,  and  from  the  alternate 
hopes  and  fears  excited  among  the 
Jews  by  the  course  of  the  war. 

The  second  part  of  this  book,  com- 
mencing with  the  thirty -sixth  chap- 
ter of  the  English  version,  is  nearly 
identical  with  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  2nd  Book  of  Kings, 
and  deals  with  events  occurring  at 
Jerusalem  from  the  fourteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  to 
the  death  of  that  king. 

The  third  part  of  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  commences  in  the  fortieth 
chapter  without  (as  is  the  case 
with  most  of  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, except  the  visions  of  prophets) 
title  or  heading.  It  contains  some 
of  the  noblest  utterances  of  Hebrew 
literature,  very  full  of  predictions 
of  peace  and  splendour  to  Israel, 
under  the  protection  of  Cyrus.  The 
28th  verse  of  the  forty-fourth  chap- 
ter is  determinative  of  the  date 
of  this  portion  of  the  book,  as  being 
subsequent  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar; 
and  the  applicability  of  the  com- 
mand, "Thy  foundation  shall  be 
laid"  to  the  Temple  would  have 


been  altogether  irrevelant  while  that 
building  was  in  existence.  The 
recorded  details  of  the  capture  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus  are  referred  to 
in  the  past  tense  (chap,  xliii.  14)  ; 
and  a  prediction  that  the  seed  and 
the  name  of  those  who  inhabit 
Jerusalem  shall  remain;  and  that 
from  one  new  moon  to  another,  and 
from  one  Sabbath  to  another,  all 
flesh  shall  come  to  worship  before 
the  Lord,  closes  the  book.  The 
permanence  of  the  Jewish  law, 
monarchy,  and  worship,  which 
was  to  ensue  on  the  return  of 
the  captives  from  Babylon,  is 
the  exclusive  burden  of  this 
beautiful  prophetic  utterance ; 
which,  if  Daniel  was  an  historic 
character,  may  with  great  pro- 
bability be  ascribed  to  his  pen. 
Viewed  from  the  standpoint 
afforded  bv  the  chronological 
references,  there  can  be  no  pretext 
for  imagining  such  far-reaching 
forecasts  of  events  unconnected 
with  Jerusalem  as  Christian 
writers  have  attributed  to  the 
most  eloquent  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets. 

The  Book  of  Micah  follows  in 
chronological  sequence ;  the  second, 
or  historic,  portion  of  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  being  dated  in  the  reigns  of 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah.  It 
refers  to  the  overthrow  of  Samaria, 
and  to  the  subjugation  of  Philistia, 
which  Sargon  invaded  in  his  ninth 
campaign,  b.c.  718.  There  is  a 
well-known  reference  to  Bethlehem 
Ephrata  as  the  city  of  the  ruler  of 
Israel,  followed  by  a  promise  that 
this  ruler  should  raise  up  against  the 
Assyrian  seven  shepherds  and  ei^ht 
principal  men,  a  passage  of  which 
no  intelligible  explanation  has  been 
offered.  Seven  kings  of  Jerusalem 
succeeded  Hezekiah,  but  none  of 
them  wasted  *'  the  land  of  Assyria 
with  the  sword."  Of  the  alternate 
predictions  of  good  aftid  evil  which 
conclude  the  book,  those  most  con- 
sonant with  history  are  the  threats 
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to  the  land  of  Israel,  *'  that  I 
should  make  thee  a  desolation, 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof  an 
hissing." 

The  Book  of  Nahum  has  been 
hitherto  ascribed,  on  the  authority 
of  Josephus  (9  Antiq.  xi.  3),  to  the 
reign  of  Jotham,  which  ended  B.C. 
733.  The  reference  made  in  chap- 
ter iii.,  V.  8,  10,  to  the  capture  of 
No  Ammon,  or  Thebes,  as  a  thing 
of  the  past,  *'  had  no  known 
historical  counterpart,"  says  Mr. 
Philip  Smith  (in  a  note  on  p.  265 
of  vol.  ii.  of  Brugsch's  "  Egypt 
under  the  Pharaohs  "),  till  the  dis- 
covery of  the  records  of  Assur- 
bani-pal,  kingof  Assyria,  whose  son, 
whom  M.  Brugsch  identifies  with 
the  Tirhakah  of  the  Scripture,  took 
Thebes,and  established  the  Assyrian 
dominion  over  Egypt.  This  event 
dates  somewhere  about  b.c.  668, 
80  that  the  date  of  the  Book  of 
Nahum  has  to  be  reduced  by  'at 
least  seventy  years.  It  exclusively 
refers  to  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Nineveh.  This  city  was  taken, 
and  the  Assyrian  Empire  was  over- 
thrown by  the  power  of  Babylon 
xmder  Nabopolassar ;  but  very  little 
is  yet  known  with  exactitude  as  to 
this  portion  of  the  history  of 
Mesopotamia. 

The  Book  of  Habakkuk  refers  to 
the  invasion  by  "the  Chaldeans, 
that  bitter  and  hasty  nation,"  and 
appears,  therefore,  to  date  after 
the  fall  of  Nineveh.  No  definite 
prediction  is  contained  in  the  book, 
which  concludes  with  one  of  the 
noblest  utterances  of  the  devout 
faith  of  the  Hebrew  people. 

The  Book  of  Joel,  which  is 
placed  in  the  English  version  next 
to  that  of  Hosea,  is  proved,  by  the 
reference  (chapter  iii.  2,  3)  to  the 
capture  of  Samaria,  to  be  written 
subsequently  to  the  fall  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  It  follows 
that  the  cutting  off  of  the  meat 
offering  and  the  drink  offering  from 
tlM  House  of  Ood  caamot  r^er  to 


any  event  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz. 
Thus  the  date  of  the  book  is  nearly 
contemporary  with  that  of  Habak- 
kuk, during  tlie  gloomy  and  un- 
recorded troubles  of  the  reign  of 
Manasseh.  There  is  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  same  great 
eclipse  of  the  sun  is  referred  to  by 
the  two  prophets  (Hab.  iii  11, 
Joel  ii.  10),  and  it  has  been  cal- 
culated that  this  eclipse  occurred 
in  the  vear  b.c.  655.  That  "  Judah 
shall  dwell  for  ever,  and  Jeru- 
salem from  generation  to  genera- 
tion," is  the  dose  of  the  predic- 
tion, which,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  can  only  be  redeemed  from 
the  charge  of  false  prophecy  by  re- 
garding it  as  a  conditional  pro- 
mise. 

The  Book  of  Zephaniah,  written 
in  the  days  of  the  reforming  King 
Josiah,  declares  the  approaching 
destruction  of  idolatry  (which 
commenced  in  the  eighth  year  of 
that  king),  and  promises  the  con- 
quest of  Philistia  by  Judah.  It 
also  predicts  the  overthrow  of  the 
Ethiopians,  and  the  destruction  of 
Assyria.  It  concludes  with  a  pre- 
diction of  the  return  to  the  people 
of  a  pure  language,  that,  from 
beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia,  all 
men  may  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  The  eterniil  prosperity 
of  Jerusalem  is  the  burden  of  the 
close  of  a  book  written  in  the  hap- 
piest unconsciousness  of  the  im- 
pending overthrow  of  the  Jewish 
polity,  the  slaughter  of  Josiah 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Armaged- 
don, or  Hor  Megiddo,  and  the  deso- 
lation that  attended  on  the  foot- 
steps of  the  conqueror  of  Nineveh. 

The  Book  of  Jeremiah  contains 
prophetic  messages  dating  from 
B.C.  619  to  B.C.  577,  as  well  as  por- 
tions of  the  history  of  the  interval 
It  is  chiefly  hortatory.  It  contains 
what  is,  perhaps,  the  only  distinct 
prediction  of  date  which  is  found 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  to 
which     it     is     remarkable     that 
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Josephus  has  made  a  wholly  erro- 
neous statement.  The  4th  Book 
of  the  Antiquities  commences  with 
the  statement  that  the  first  year  of 
Gyrus  was  the  seventieth  year  from 
that  in  which  the  migration  to 
Babylon  occurred.  The  capture  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus  was  B.C.  639, 
which  was  only  thirty-eight  years 
from  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  But  there  was  an 
exact  interval  of  seventy  years  from 
the  Bevolt  of  Jehoakim,  in  his 
fourth  year,  to  the  second  year  of 
Darius,  which  is  determined  by 
the  prophet  Zechariah  (ch.  i.  12) 
as  the  end  of  the  indignation  of 
threescore  and  ten  years. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the 
Book  of  Jeremiah  are  the  constant 
and  patriotic  counsel  given  not  to 
resist  the  overwhelming  forces  of 
the  King  of  Babylon,  to  whom 
treaty  faith  was  due  on  the  part  of 
the  Jews.  This  counsel  of  sub- 
mission is  coupled  with  promises 
of  restoration  to  the  Holy  Land. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  city, 
Jeremiah  was  set  at  liberty  by 
Nebuzaradan,  and  his  influence 
was  exerted  to  maintain  submis- 
sion to  Gedaliah,  the  governor 
appointed  by  the  conqueror.  The 
great  schism  with  the  Egyptian 
Jews  date  from  this  time,  the 
warnings  of  Jeremiah  having  been 
despised  by  Johanan,  the  son  of 
Kareah,  and  his  followers.  De- 
nunciations of  wrath  against  Egypt, 
about  the  time  of  the  defeat  of 
Necho  at  Carchemish,  are  appended, 
out  of  chronological  order,  to  a 
threat  against  a  later  prince, 
Pharaoh  Hophra.  The  overthrow  of 
the  Philistines,  of  Moab,  of  Am- 
mon,  and  of  Hazor,  are  predicted,  in 
language  resembling  that  usually 
applied  by  the  Jewish  prophets  to 
those  cognate  and  hostile  tribes;  and 
there  is  a  long  and  detailed  menace 
of  the  overthrow  of  Babylon.  Por- 
tions of  history  are  interspersed, 
and  the  chronological  order  of  the 


various   sections    of    the  book    is 
irregular. 

The  most  remarkable  features  of 
the  book  are  the  exactitude  of  the 
predictions  regarding  Babylon, 
both  as  to  the  evil  arising  to  the 
Jews  from  resistance  to  the  inva- 
sion, and  as  to  a  future  escape 
from  conflict.  It  is  further  re- 
markable as  the  first  instance  of 
the  decided  conflict  of  the  prophet's 
authority  with  that  of  the  king's 
counsellors,  and  with  the  national 
feeling.  The  imprisonment  of 
Micaiah  for  the  offence  of  deliver- 
ing prophecies  unwelcome  to  the 
king,  preceded  by  300  years  that 
of  Jeremiah ;  but  Micaiah  was 
imprisoned  by  the  King  of  Israel, 
in  whose  dominions  the  worship  of 
Baal  seems  to  have  been  at  that 
time  established.  To  this  conflict 
may  also  be  directly  traced  that 
disobedience  to  the  plain  terms  of 
the  law,  and  that  contempt  of 
the  message  of  the  Prophet,  which 
the  Alexandrian  Jews  were  fain 
to  gloss  over  by  their  invention  of 
allegories,  secondary  and  non- 
natural  meanings  to  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  It  would  have  been 
well  if  the  evasion  of  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  the  ancient  record  had  been 
confined  to  the  heretical  Jews, 
whose  wives  burned  incense  to  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  instead  of  having 
been  disastrously  adopted  as  a 
favourite  method  of  argument  by 
the  doctors  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

The  power  and  dignity  of  the 
prophetic  character  may  be  taken 
to  have  culminated  in  the  person  of 
Jeremiah.  The  effect  produced  on 
the  Jews  by  his  influence  may  be 
gauged  by  the  fact  that  in  the  first 
€k>spel  a  noted  passage  of  Isaiah 
is  attributed  to  "  Jeremy  the 
Prophet"  (Matt.  ii.  17).  At 
the  same  time  it  was  against 
the  authority  of  the  Prophet  in  his 
person  that  distinct  opposition  is 
first  recorded  to  have  been  raised, 
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both  by  prince  and  by  people,  and 
it  was  against  the  enforcement  by 
Jeremiah  of  the  Law  of  Moses  that 
a  systematic  system  of  evasion  was 
first  called  into  existence. 

The  forty-fourth  chapter  of  Jere- 
miah concludes  with  the  threat  of 
the  captivity  of  Hophra,  which  took 
place,  according  to  the  Egyptian 
dates,  B.C.  672.  Eleven  years 
before  that  time  is  the  date  of 
the  commencement  of  the  visions 
of  Ezekiel,  who,  like  Jeremiah,  was 
a  priest  as  well  as  a  prophet.  The 
injunctions  and  denunciations  of 
this  prophet  bear  a  close  relation 
to  the  progress  of  the  Assyrian 
army,  both  in  Asia  and  in  Egypt ; 
and  the  thirty-ninth  chapter  con- 
cludes, like  so  many  other  prophe- 
tic books,  with  a  prediction  of  the 
permanent  establishment  of  the 
re-united  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Ephraim :  "  neither  shall  they  be 
divided  into  two  kingdoms  any 
more  at  all ;"  "  neither  will  I  hide 
my  face  any  more  from  them,  saith 
the  Lord  GK)d."  The  remaining 
chapters  contain  a  description  of 
the  Temple,  which  was  followed,  we 
are  told  by  the  Talmud,  as  closely 
as  possible  by  Zerubbabel  in  its  re- 
building ;  and  of  a  division  of  the 
Holy  Land,  providing  of  settle- 
ments for  the  princes  and  for  the 
Levites,  which  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed out.  Considerable  doubt 
was  entertained  by  the  Sanhedrim 
whether  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  should 
be  regarded  as  canonical,  and  its 
authority  was  controlled  by  a 
targum  or  comment  which  the 
legislative  body  ordered  to  be 
diawn  up.  Nothing  can  be  more 
distinctly  Jewish,  and  more  limited 
to  Jewish  opinions  and  temper, 
than  this  book ;  nor  can  it  be  said 
that  many  of  the  predictions,  such 
as,  "I  will  set  up  one  shepherd 
over  them,  and  he  shall  feed  them, 
even  my  servant  David,*'  have  at 
any  time  been  accomplished.  There 
is  a  degree  of  minute  detail  in  the 


thirty-ninth  chapter,  which  recalls 
the  last  verse  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah, 
and  which  can  in  no  way  be  recon- 
ciled with  any  historic  events,  or 
with  any  Aryan  views  as  to  the 
future  of  mankind. 

The  Book  of  Haggai  is  exact  in 
date.  It  contains  the  prophetic 
message  sent  to  Zerubbabel,  the 
prince  of  Judah,  and  to  Joshua, 
the  son  of  Josedech,  the  high 
priest,  to  rebuild  the  Temple ;  and 
concludes  with  a  prediction  of  the 
stability  of  the  rule  of  Zerubbabel, 
amid  surrounding  woes  and  deso- 
lations, of  which  no  fulfilment  is 
known  to  have  occurred. 

The  Book  of  Zechariah  is  espe- 
cially admirable  for  the  accuracy  of 
its  dates.  It  contains  an  account 
of  a  series  of  visions  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  restoration  of  Jeru- 
salem under  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  and  it  determines  the 
date  of  the  expiration  of  the 
seventy  years  of  affliction  predicted 
by  Jeremiah.  As  in  other  pro- 
phetic books,  there  occur  denuncia- 
tions against  Syria,  Hamath, 
Phcenicia,  and  Philistia,  with  pre- 
dictions of  the  peaceable  reign  of  the 
rulers  of  Judah,  and  the  re-union 
of  Judah  and  Israel.  The  most 
remarkable  passage  in  the  Book  of 
Zechariah  is  found  in  the  12th  and 
13th  verses  of  the  eleventh  chapter, 
where  the  reference  to  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  and  to  the  potter, 
in  the  House  of  the  Lord,  recalls 
the  memory  of  the  subsequent 
treason  of  Judas.  But  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  passage  refers 
to  the  renewal  of  a  dispute  between 
Judah  and  Samaria.  The  last 
chapter  contains  a  prophecy  as  to 
the  delivery  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
time  of  its  utmost  peace,  which  not 
only  is  unfulfilled,  but  to  which  it 
is  probable  that  much  of  the  hope- 
less misery  of  the  last  siege  may 
be  ascribed,  from  the  false  hopes 
which  it  was  calculated  to  excite  in 
the  fervid  imagination  of  the  Jews. 
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The  Book  of  Obadiab,  which  the 
twentieth  verse  dates  after  the 
period  of  the  captivity  of  Jerasa- 
lem,  exclusively  refers  to  misfor- 
tunes coming  upon  Edom,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  of  Israel. 

The  Book  of  Malachi  contains  a 
special  warning  to  the  priests,  with 
reference  to  the  divorce  of  the  non- 
Jewish  wives  which  was  enforced 
by  the  governor  Nehemiah.  It 
announces  the  sudden  coming  of 
the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant, 
and  of  Elias  the  Prophet ;  and 
concludes  the  roll  of  the  canonical 
Hebrew  prophets  by  the  command 
to  *'  remember  the  law  of  Moses, 
the  statutes,  and  the  judgments," 
the  eternal  permanence  of  which  is 
the  great  burden  of  Hebrew  pro- 
phecy for  the  1080  years  that  inter- 
vene between  Moses  and  Malachi. 

The  series  of  acknowledged 
prophets  closed  in  Palestine  with 
the  death  of  the  last  members  of 
the  Oreat  Synagogue,  the  contem- 
poraries of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
Books  of  history,  of  poetry,  and  of 
commemoration,  were  continued 
down  to  the  time  of  Simon  the 
Just,  and  were  composed  tinder 
the  rule  of  the  Hasamoneans. 
But  the  only  book  of  admitted  date 
later  than  that  of  Malachi  which 
contains  any  claim  to  be  of  a  pro- 
phetic character,  is  the  ApocalypsCi 
a  Greek  composition,  dating  at  the 
earliest  500  years  after  the  close  of 
the  Hebrew  Canon. 

It  is  enough  here  to  say,  with 
regard  to  the  Apocalypse,  that 
those  who  regard  it  as  containing 
predictions  of  anything  yet  future 
must  be  content  to  .  wait  for 
the  event  in  order  to  understand 
the  prophecy.  The  date  of  the 
book  is  given  in  the  10th  verse 
of  the  seventeenth  chapter,  being 
thus  fixed  during  the  reign  of 
a  sixth  king,  whom  the  Begal 
Canon  of  Ptolemy  enables  us 
to  understand  to  be  the  Emperor 


Vespasian,  the  sixth  of  the  ''  Kings 
of  uie  Bomans  '*  on  that  ancient 
roll.  This  dates  the  book  between 
the  death  of  Nero  and  that  of 
Vespasian,  that  is  to  say,  between 
68  and  79  a.d.  The  vision  of  the 
Celestial  City  is  thus  held  up  as  a 
comfort  and  consolation  to  those 
who  lamented  the  utter  overthrow 
of  their  maternal  Jerusalem. 
Further  than  that  generous  view, 
the  utter  discrepancy  of  all 
attempts  at  a  systematic  explana- 
tion of  the  book,  regarded  as  a 
prophecy,  is  such  as  to  prevent  any 
useful  study  of  its  pages,  except  as 
containing  the  lofty  imagery  which 
was  dear  to  the  Jewish  mind, 
whether  among  the  Ebionites  or 
Christian  Jews,  or  among  the  more 
consistent  upholders  of  the  ancient 
law. 

No  other  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment makes  any  claim,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  inspiration,  as  that 
word  is  to  be  understood  by  refe- 
rence to  the  Law  of  Moses.  No 
Divine  message  is  admitted  by  that 
Law,  save  that  of  the  prophet, 
whose  right  to  that  dignity  was  to 
be  tested,  as  before  described. 
Not  one  of  the  histories,  treatises, 
or  epistles  of  the  Q-reek  writers 
now  extant  possesses  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  inspired  com- 
munication. Of  the  three  requi- 
sites of  accepted  prophecy,  not  one 
is  present  in  their  pages. 

The  most  important  books,  the 
Gospels,  are  anonymous.  When 
and  by  whom  they  were  written,  or 
rather  compiled,  is  matter  of  infer- 
ence, of  conjecture,  and  of  doubt. 
Two  Epistles  are  attributed  to  two 
of  the  apostles  of  Jesus.  Thirteen 
bear  the  signature  of  a  convert 
from  the  Pharisees,  of  whom  it  is 
uncertain  whether  he  ever  saw  the 
Great  Teacher  in  the  flesh.  In  no 
one  of  them  is  there  any  claim  to 
the  accomplishment  of  a  prophetic 
mission,,  or  to  the  utterance  of  a 
single  Divine  message.     The  pro- 
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phetic  formula,  ''Thus  saith  the 
Lord,"  does  not  once  occur. 

Where  no  claim  to  the  prophetic 
character  is  made,  it  is  evident  that 
no  such  claim  can  be  supported  by 
the  appointed  proof — the  utterance 
of  predictions  afterwards  fulfilled. 
Where  instances  of  minor  predic- 
tions occur,  as  in  the  fulfilment  of 
the  dream  of  Paul,  in  the  escape  of 
his  fellow- voyagers  from  ship- 
wreck, it  is  not  in  the  form  of  an 
attestation  of  a  prophetic  claim, 
but  as  one  of  those  ordinary  forms 
of  intercourse  between  the  invisible 
and  the  visible  world,  of  which  the 
Talmud,  the  works  of  Josephus, 
the  Bible  itself,  and  so  many  works 
of  ancient  literature,  supply  so 
many  examples.  To  have  a  pro- 
phetic dream  was  never  held  to 
constitute  any  man  a  prophet. 

Not  only  does  no  writer  of  the 
New  Testament  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Apocalypse)  announce 
his  own  prophetic  character,  or 
support  it  by  the  appointed  evi- 
dence, but  in  no  case  is  there  any- 
thing which  can  be  truly  described 
as  the  deliverance  of  a  prophetic 
message.  There  is  not  even  that  reli- 
ance on  oracular  guidance  in  circum- 
stances of  difiiculty,  which  was 
long  held  to  be  open  even  to  men 
who  had  no  claim  to  the  highest 
prophetic  illumination.  In  matters 
of  the  utmost  moment,  whether  to 
individual  apostles,  or  to  the  infant 
church,  doubt,  debate,  dispute,  er- 
ror, are  revealed  by  the  faithful  pen 
of  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Thus,  as  to  the  cardinal 
question  whether  it  was  needful 
for  Gentile  converts  to  undergo 
the  initiatory  rite  of  the  Mosaic 
Law,  no  authoritative  reply  was 
g^ven  by  any  apostle,  as  the  bearer 
of  a  Divine  mandate.  After  "no 
small  discussion  and  disputation, 
the  Apostles  and  Elders  came  to- 
gether for  to  consider  of  this 
matter,  and  when  there  had  been 
much  disputing,"  Peter  based  his 


opinion,  not  on  any  message  which, 
he  was  authorised  to  communicate, 
but  on  an  argument  drawn  from 
the  circumstances  which  had  at^ 
tended  the  first  preaching  to  the 
Gentiles.  James  drew  his  infer* 
ences,  after  the  manner  of  his 
nation,  from  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Amos ;  and  the  Apostles 
and  Elders,  with  the  whole  Church, 
came  to  an  accord  on  these  grounds. 
Again  Paul  had  so  sharp  a  conten- 
tion with  Barnabas,  his  senior  in 
the  faith, "  that  they  departed  asun- 
der one  from  the  other " ;  he 
withstood  Peter  to  the  face,  be- 
cause he  was  to  be  blamed ;  he 
broke  the  law,  according  to  his  own 
admission,  by  reviling  the  High 
Priest  on  the  seat  of  justice;  he 
raised  the  fury  of  the  Jews  by  the 
very  step  which  he  took,  m  perform- 
ing  the  ceremonies  of  the  Nazarite 
vow,  in  order  to  convince  the  mul- 
titude that  he  himself  walked 
orderly,  and  kept  the  law.  In  the 
face  of  these  statements  it  is  inde- 
fensible to  attribute  to  the  Apostles 
an  inspired  wisdom  or  authoritj 
that  they  nowhere  claim. 

Visions,  indeed,  are  recorded  as 
occurring  to  these  holy  men.  Thus 
Peter,  in  a  trance,  saw  a  great 
sheet  let  down  from  heaven.  Thus 
Paul,  besides  the  great  light  from 
heaven  that  felled  him  to  the 
earth,  was  in  a  trance  while  he 
prayed  in  the  Temple.  When  in 
extreme  peril  in  the  storm,  he  re- 
ceived an  assurance  of  safety.  It 
is  not  distinctly  stated  in  the  ac- 
count whether  it  was  in  a  dream 
that  the  angel  stood  by  him ;  but, 
in  the  case  of  his  journey  into 
Macedonia,  he  obeyed  a  vision 
which  appeared  to  him  in  the 
night.  These  instances  not  only 
are  in  full  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  opinions  and  habits  of  the 
day,  but  are  distinct  proofs  of  the 
absence,  in  the  case  of  the  apostles, 
of  any  such  spirit  of  counsel  as 
is  described  as  having  settled  on 
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the      earlier      prophets — Samuel, 
Elnah,  and  Elisha. 

It  is  indefensible,  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  to  apply  the  idea  of 
Divine  Inspiration,  as  described  by 
the  sacred  Hebrew  books,  to  any 
writings  which  are  destitute  of  the 
appointed  signs  by  which  the  mes- 
sage of  the  prophet  was  to  be  at- 
tested. To  prevent  any  misconcep- 
tion on  this  subject,  it  is  well  to 
define  what  is  here  meant  by  the 
words  Prophecy  and  Inspiration. 
By  the  latter  is  intended  a  distinct 
communication  made  to  the  writer 
or  speaker  by  supernatural  power, 
and  repeated  in  the  writing,  or  ut- 
terance, which  is  therefore  rightly 
termed  inspired.  The  books  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets  claim  as  the 
source  of  inspiration  the  Divine 
power  and  Spirit.  It  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  law  that  inspiration 
might  be  present  in  other  countries 
and  among  other  races,  during  the 
period  in  which  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets successively  arose.  But  the 
source  of  such  inspiration  was  a 
power  hostile  to  the  Fear  of  Israel. 
That  foreign  deities  and  necroman- 
tic inquirers  were  consulted  by  the 
Israelites,  from  the  time  of  Moses 
to  the  captivity,  is  admitted  by 
their  historians  ;  who  at  the  same 
time  denounce  such  consultation 
as  a  deadly  crime. 

The  methods  in  which  inspira- 
tion was  communicated  to  the  seer 
or  prophet  varied.  The  method 
most  intelligible  to  ourselves  was 
the  dream.  This  is  admitted  by 
the  Pentateuch  as  an  approved 
mode  of  Divine  communication. 
Faith  in  dreams  was  a  marked 
feature  of  orthodox  Judaism. 
While  our  own  experience  as  to 
dreams  may  be  accurately  expressed 
in  the  exact  words  of  Aristotle  on 
the  subject  ;  and  while  we  are 
aware  that,  amongst  ourselves  as 
in  his  time,  dreams  of  any  verified 
significance  are  extremely  rare, 
there  is  a  peculiar  impression  of 


reliabiKty  attached  to  any  impres- 
sion  made  on  the  mind  during 
sleep,  owing  to  the  passive  state  of 
the  recipient.  The  dream  may  be 
idle  or  delusive  ;  but  the  dreamer 
does  not  delude  himself.  This  is 
far  from  being  the  case  with  other 
forms  of  mental  impression.  The 
mode  in  which  all  these  pheno- 
mena are  regarded  by  people  of  ori- 
ental birth  and  of  Jewish  or  Arabic 
blood,  differs  widely  from  that 
common  to  our  own  colder  climate. 
From  the  dream,  or  the  involun- 
tary impulse,  to  the  loftiest  phase 
of  the  prophetic  communion,  when 
direct  answers,  inaudible  to  any 
ears  but  those  of  the  prophet,  are 
returned  to  definite  questions,  every 
conceivable  variety  of  communica- 
tion is  held  in  the  East  to  occur. 

In  a  condition  which  it  is  so  hard 
for  those  whose  experience  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  civilisation 
of  Western  Europe  to  realise,  it 
was  necessary  to  draw  a  sharp  line 
between  that  inspiration  which  was 
clothed  with  Divine  authority,  and 
every  other  form  of  power  or  of 
imaginary  influence.  That  line,  as 
we  before  stated,  is  defined  by  the 
three  conditions,  that  the  prophetic 
utterance  must  be  expressly  made 
in  the  name  of  the  Most  High ; 
that  it  shall  be  in  unison  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law ;  and  that 
it  shall  be  vouched  by  verified  pre- 
diction. 

To  utterance  of  this  nature  the 
name  of  true  Prophecy  is  rightly 
applied,  as  that  of  Divine  Inspira- 
tion is  attributed  to  its  source.  We 
are  in  the  habit  of  limiting  the  use 
of  the  word  Prophecy  to  iJbe  single 
case  of  prediction.  This  is  to  take 
a  part  for  the  whole.  Of  certain 
necessary  limits  of  true  prediction, 
we  have  hereafter  to  speak.  As 
defined  in  the  Pentateuch,  predic- 
tion, afterwards  verifed,  is  the 
seal  of  the  message  of  the  prophet 
— not  the  object  of  his  mission. 
The  extreme  importance  attached 
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to  the  forecast  of  the  future,  as  a 
guide  for  huinaii  conduct,  and  the 
detail  in  which  it  has  been  con- 
ceived that  it  was  possible  for  the 
prophet  to  foretell  were  character- 
istics of  heathen  creeds.  The  at- 
tribution of  this  character  to  the 
utterances  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
as  regarding  a  very  distant  futu- 
rity, is  of  comparatively  late  date. 

To  assert  that  any  historic  book, 
doctrinal  treatise,  or  hortatory 
letter,  which  is  neither  uttered  in 
the  distinct  character  of  a  Divine 
message,  exact  in  its  accordance 
with  the  precepts  of  the  Law,  nor 
attested  by  verified  prediction  ut- 
tered by  the  writer,  is  an  inspired 
writing,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
are  called  inspired  writing,  is  to 
treat  the  Divine  Law  with  con- 
tempt. To  attribute  a  dignity  and 
authority,  such  as  those  with  which 
the  recognised  prophets  were 
clothed,  to  men  who  have  laid  no 
direct  claim  to  those  attributes, 
who  have  never  been  designated 
as  possessing  them  by  any  com- 
petent authority,  and  who  have 
offered  no  proof  of  any  such  mis- 
sion, is,  in  point  of  fact,  unpardon- 
able levity.  Nor  is  it  admissible 
to  infer,  from  holiness  of  life,  pos- 
session of  extraordinary  powers,  or 
other  like  evidence  of  the  odour  of 
sanctity,  the  existence  of  a  plenary 
or  direct  inspiration  which  has  not 
been  distinctly  claimed. 

The  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  if  logically  considered, 
are  in  full  harmony  with  this  view. 
The  Sixth  Article  enounces  "  that 
whatsoever  is  not  read  in  Holy 
Scriptiire,  nor  may  be  proved  there- 
by, is  not  to  be  required  of  any 
man  that  it  should  be  beHevedas 
an  article  of  the  faith."  Under 
this  article  the  Prophetic  books  of 
the  Hebrew  Canon,  with  the  more 
highly  venerated  Pentateuch,  are 
implicitly  sanctioned,  as  their  claim 
to  an  inspired  character  is  clearly 


to  be  "  read "  in  them.  No  book 
which  does  not  include  such  a 
daim,  unless  that  character  be 
attributed  to  it  by  a  book  confes- 
sedly inspired,  has  any  right,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sixth  Article,  to  be 
called  inspired  ;  at  all  events,  in 
such  a  sense  of  the  word  as  that 
which  applies  to  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  of  the  Hebrew  Canon. 
The  expression  used  by  the  framers 
of  the  Articles — "  of  whose  autho- 
rity there  never  was  any  doubt  in  the 
Church  " — is,  if  historically  tested, 
exclusive  of  much  contained  in  the 
Tridentine  Canon. 

The  Assembly  of  Divines,  in  that 
strait  waistcoat  for  the  human 
intelligence  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  "Confession  of  Faith,"  issued 
in  August,  1647,  having  decided 
that  prophecy  has  ceased,  give  the 
titles  of  thirty-nine  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  twenty-seven 
of  the  New,  "  under  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Scripture."  To  each 
clause  of  the  thirty-three  chapters 
of  this  terrible  utterance  of  spiri- 
tual despotism  are  annexed  the 
alleged  proofs  from  the  Scriptures 
thus  promulgated.  But  the  only 
reference  made  in  the  cited  texts 
point  exclusively  to  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets. 

It  is  a  striking  instance  of  that 
cynical  disregard  for  truth  which 
forms  a  main  element  in  all  reli- 
gious despotism,  that  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  quote  a  verse  from  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  as  a 
"proof"  of  the  accuracy  of  their 
canon.  This  verse,  written  by  a 
learned  Jew  to  a  follower  whom  he 
himself  had  initiated  in  Judaism, 
asserts  that  all  theopneustic  Scrip- 
ture is  profitable  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  pious  man.  The  ex- 
pression would  have  been  approved 
by  every  member  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim. On  the  question  of  the 
number  of  the  canonical  books, 
it  throws  no  light  whatsoever. 
When  statements  so  irrelevant  to 
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the  matter  in  hand  are  authorita- 
tively set  forward  as  "  proofs,"  we 
may  cease  to  wonder  at  the  anta- 
gonism  which  divines  admit  to 
«zist  between  their  teaching  and 
the  wisdom  of  this  world.  To  the 
philosophic  mind  such  citations 
evince  little  but  a  cynical  contempt 
for  the  light  of  reason.  To  the 
literary  student  they  have  a  more 
definite  value.  They  show  that 
the  utmost  research  of  polemical 
industry  has  been  unable  to  pro- 
duce, from  any  one  of  the  sixty-six 
books  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  New 
Testament,  a  single  passage  that 
can  be  intelligently  cited  as  declar- 
ing the  Divine  inspiration  of  the 
Oreek  writings.  It  is  solely  and 
exclusively  to  the  decrees  of  the 
councils  of  the  Church  that  anyone 
can  look  for  authorisation  of  the 
statement  that  the  New  Testament 
consists  of  inspired  writings.  To 
those  who  are  content  with  those 
canons  no  question  can  occur.  To 
those  who  are  not  so  content,  and 
especially  to  those  who  hold  the 
Sixth  Article  of  the  English 
Church,  there  is  no  logical  or  lite- 
rary justification  for  applying  the 
term  "  inspired  "  to  the  Greek 
books. 

The  study  of  those  books  of 
Hebrew  prophecy  of  which  the 
dates  are  fixed,  where  the  contem- 
porary history  of  the  times  is 
known  from  other  sources,  is  pro- 
foundly instructive.  The  informa- 
tion thus  acquired  throws  a  very 
atrong  light  on  the  date  of  not  a 
few  disputed  books.  What  may 
be  called  the  literary  expectancy  of 
the  case  is  always  fully  realised. 
It  was  under  the  pressure  of  the 
terror  or  of  the  hope  excited  by 
•contemporary  events,  that  every 
prophetic  utterance  was  given. 
Keference  to  surrounding  tribes 
and  nations,  to  Edom  and  Moab,  to 
Philistia  and  to  Phenicia,  to  Egypt 
and  to  Assyria,  are  fully  intelli- 
gible when   we  know  the  leading 


outlines  of  the  history  of  those 
countries.  No  student  of  this 
ancient  literature,  who  is  guided  in 
his  inquiries  by  the  method  of 
truthfiU  investigation,  can  for  a 
moment  suppose  that,  while 
Sennacherib  or  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  thundering  at  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem,  a  prophet  would  have 
addressed  to  his  terrided  country- 
men promises  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  faith — however 
pure  and  exalted — among  non- 
Semitic  people,  after  a  lapse  of 
thousands  of  years.  It  is  enough 
to  state  the  thing  in  plain  language 
to  show  its  utter  absurdity.  By 
Isaiah  or  by  Jeremiah — could  his 
prophetic  vision  have  extended  so 
far  into  the  future — Calvin  and 
Loyola,  Knox  and  Cranmer,  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  and  Pius  the 
Ninth,  would  have  been  equally 
detested  as  foreign  idolaters,  and 
persecutors  of  the  saints  of  God, 
that  one  only  being  held  the  most 
odious  on  whose  lips  should  be 
found  most  of  the  perverted  phra- 
seology of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Among  the  earlier  prophets, 
Amos  predicted  the  captivity  of 
Israel,  but  closed  his  message  with 
the  promise  of  a  retixrn,  when 
"  They  shall  no  more  be  pulled  up 
out  of  the  land  which  I  have  given 
them,  saith  the  Lord  thy  God." 
Hosea  predicted  that  Israel  should 
be  as  rooted  as  Lebanon  itself. 
The  vision  of  Isaiah  closes  with 
the  prediction  that  the  ransomed 
of  the  Lord  shall  return  and  come 
to  Zion,  with  songs,  and  everlasting 
joy  upon  their  heads.  Micah  fore- 
told that  in  the  last  days  "  the 
mountain  of  the  House  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  established  on  the  top 
of  the  mountains,  and  people  shall 
flow  unto  it."  Habakkuk  baw,  in 
vision,  the  nations  driven  asunder, 
"according  to  the  oaths  of  the 
tribes."  Joel  foretold  that  Jerusa- 
lem should  be  so  holy  that  "  there 
shall  no  strangers  pass  through  her 
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any  more."  Zephaniah  predicted 
to  Judah  and  to  Israel  that  they 
should  be  made  ''  a  name  and  a 
praise  among  all  the  people  of  the 
earth."  Jeremiah,  in  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  seventy  years  of 
affliction,  predicted  a  full  end  of 
the  hostile  nations,  "  But  I  will  not 
make  a  full  end  of  thee,  but 
correct  thee  in  measure."  Eze- 
kiel,  who  witnessed  the  captivity, 
promises  the  gathering  of  the 
people  into  their  own  land, 
"  Neither  will  I  hide  my  face  any 
more  from  them."  There  is  one 
consistent  utterance  of  promises 
among  these  Divine  messengers, 
taken  thus  in  chronological  order ; 
and  the  only  mode  of  reconciling 
the  words  of  hope  with  the  facts  of 
history  is  by  attributing  a  condi- 
tion, which  was  unfulfilled,  to  the 
promise ;  namely,  the  permanent 
obedience  of  the  people  to  that 
sacred  Law,  by  their  neglect  of 
which  all  the  punishment  was  said 
to  be  incurred. 

Among  the  later  prophets,  who 
wrote  at  Babvlon,  or  after  the  re- 
turn,  the  same  singleness  of  aim  is 
apparent.  No  language  can  be 
more  distinct  than  that  in  which 
Haggai  encourages  Zerubbabel.  Ze- 
chariah  denounces  plagues  on  all 
the  foreign  nations,  the  former 
enemies  of  Israel,  who  fail  to  make 
annual  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem 
"  to  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles." 
The  writer  of  the  second  scroll  of 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  declares 
the  future  i)ermanence  of  "  the 
new  moons  and  sabbaths,"  and  of 
worship  in  the  h(»ly  mountain, 
Jerusalem.  Obadiah  says,  **  And 
saviours  shall  come  up  on  Mount 
Zion,  to  judge  the  Mount  of  Esau, 
and  the  kingdom  shall  be  the 
Lord's."  Malachi  declares  that 
**  The  offering  of  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem shall  be  pleasant  to  the  Lord, 
as  in  the  days  of  old."  These  are 
the  last  utterances  of  Hebrew  Pro- 


phecy. They  are  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  the  language  of  the 
twenty-sixth  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Leviticus.  The  keynote  of  the 
law  and  of  the  prophets  is  struck 
in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Deuter- 
onomy, ''  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the 
word  which  I  command  you, 
neither  shall  ye  diminish  from 
it." 

It  results  from  a  patient  study 
of  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 

ghets  by  the  light  of  contemporary 
istory,  when  tested  by  the  rule 
laid  down  in  the  Pentateuch  (Deut. 
xviii.  22),  that  it  is  worse  than  idle 
to  attempt  to  form  any  forecast  of 
the  future  from  the  words  of  these 
ancient  rolls.  The  attempt  to  in- 
fuse into  the  language  of  Jewish 
writers  a  mystical  sense  wholly 
abhorrent  to  the  entire  teiTQS  of 
their  messages  tends  to  degrade 
some  of  the  most  devout  utterances 
of  the  faith  of  the  past  to  the  level 
of  those  ambiguous  oracles  which 
we  are  wont  to  describe  as  juggling 
— such  as  the  well-known  line,  Ato^ 
te,  Pyrrhcy  Bomanos  vincere  posse. 
The  same  perversity  that  applies 
the  language  descriptive  of  the 
Temple  service  at  Jerusalem,  with 
its  sanguinary  rites  and  minute  de- 
tails of  immaterial  observance,  to 
the  ritual  of  another  race  and  an- 
other faith,  led  to  the  massacre  of 
the  German  Jews  by  way  of  inau- 
gurating the  Crusade  that  was  to 
redeem  the  Holy  Land  from  the 
Infidel.  The  spirit  of  the  Crusaders 
still  lingers  among  the  allegorical 
interpreters  of  prophecy  ;  and  we 
may  reasonably  expect  that  a  fate 
similar  to  that  of  the  Latin  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem  will  attend  all 
attempts  to  rear  a  structure  on  a 
Hebrew  foundation,  while  at  the 
same  time  disregarding  the  land- 
marks which,  with  all  the  precision 
of  which  a  Semitic  tongae  is  sus- 
ceptible, were  laid  down  by  the 
Founder  of  the  Hebrew  Law. 
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AN  ADDEESS  TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 
(From  Abistophanbs.) 

O,  dear  one,  with  towny  wings, 
Dearest  of  singing  things, 
Whose  hymns  my  company  have  been, 
Thou  art  come,  thou  art  come,  thou  art  seen ! 
Bid,  with  the  music  of  thy  voice. 
Sweet-sounding  rustler,  the  heart  rejoice ; 
Ah !  louder,  louder,  louder  sing, 
Flute  out  the  language  of  the  Spring; 
Nay,  let  those  low  notes  rest. 
Oh !  my  nightingale,  nightingale,  trill  out  thy  anapsdst ! 

Come,  my  companion,  cease  from  thy  slumbers, 
Pour  out  thy  holy  and  musical  numbers, 
Sing  and  lament  with  a  sweet  throat  divine, 
Itys  of  many  tears,  thy  son  and  mine ; 
Cry  out,  and  quiver,  and  shake,  dusky  throat. 
Throb  with  the  thrill  of  thy  liquidest  note. 
Through  the  wide  country  and  mournfully  through 
Leafy -haired  branches  and  boughs  of  the  yew, 
Widens  and  rises  the  echo  until 
Even  the  throne-room  of  Ood  it  shall  fill. 
Then,  when  Apollo  the  bright-locked  hath  heard, 
Lo,  he  shall  answer  thine  elegy,  Bird, 
Playing  his  ivory  seven-stringed  lyre, 
Standing  a  god  in  the  high  gods'  quire. 
Ay,  and  not  he  alone. 

Hark  !  from  immortal  throat«  arise 
Diviner  threnodies. 

Sounding  together  in  a  heavenly  moan, 
And  answering  thine  own. 

A.  MaBT  F.  BoBtKSON. 
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ICHABOD. 

{Continued  from  page  436.) 


Chapter   X. 

Ichabod,  in  the  dismal  hours  of 
the  night,  was  haunted  by  visions 
of  Bartolomeo,  accompanied  by 
such  peculiarly  disagreeable  specu- 
lations as  come  to  men  as  they  lie 
awake. 

This  wretched  fiddler  also  was 
on  his  provincial  tour,  and  when- 
ever he  crossed  the  lecturer's  path 
would  take  the  wind  out  of  his 
sails.  The  effect  of  that  music  on 
the  nerves  of  the  townspeople 
would  so  react  on  their  minds,  as  to 
unfit  them  for  receiving  properly 
the  more  solid  if  less  agreeable 
food  Ichabod  offered  them  in  the 
evening.  Such  was  his  nightmare. 
Coming  down  the  next  day  he 
found  the  enemy  in  the  coffee- 
room  with  Tony,  who  had  con- 
trived to  strike  up  an  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  the  pair  were  hold- 
ing an  animated  conversation  in 
Bartolomeo's  language,  which  Mr. 
Sebright  also  could  haK  claim  as 
his  own. 

The  violinist  was  explaining  how 
in  consequence  of  the  success  of 
his  first  recital  he  would  stav  to 
give  a  second — "  by  universal  de- 
sire "  in  Newbum-on-Stour.  Icha- 
bod, who  had  not  been  asked  to 
repeat  his  performance,  was  to 
get  on  that  day  with  Tony  to  Cackle- 
ham,  the  nex,t  town  on  his  list.  It 
was  a  satisfaction  to  know  that 
there,  at  least,  he  would  have  the 
start  of  the  artist,  a  fair  field  and 
no  rivalry. 

Tony  was  regretting  that  they 


must  leave  Bartolomeo  behind. 
"  However,  it's  something,"  he 
observed,  as  they  went  off  to  the 
train,  "  to  have  had  the  chance  of 
shaking  hands  with  the  man — to 
say  nothing  of  making  sure  by 
seeing  the  enormous  quantity  of 
coffee  and  syrup  that  he  drank 
that  it  M  a  man  and  not  a  gnome." 
"Quite  enough,"  said  Ichabod, 
**  and  you  may  be  thankful  your 
acquaintance  went  no  further,  or 
your  awe  and  admiration  must  have 
suffered  badly,  depend  upon  that. 
Either  the  man  is  a  miser,  or  eats 
peas  with  his  knife,  or  forgets  to 
wash  his  face,  is  as  ignorant  as  a 
crossing  sweeper  and  not  half  so 
useful  to  the  community,  if  indeed 
he  has  never  filched  purses  or  worse. 
You  would  have'f  ound  it  out,  Tony, 
though  you  would  rather  not." 

Tony  laughed — "  That  would 
have  been  a  blow,  I  grant.  But 
do  you  think  so  really  ?  An  in- 
spired mountebank — what  a  mon- 
strous idea ! " 

^*  Monsters  exist  though,"  said 
Ichabod,  "and  there  are  people 
who  admire  and  pay  to  see  them, 
though  I  am  not  one." 

Cackleham  was  a  thriving  manu- 
facturing town,  smelling  of  money ; 
black,  sooty,  noisy,  restless,  an  un- 
sightly source  of  many  beautiful 
and  precious  things,  a  modem 
illustration  of  the  old  fable  of  the 
swarm  of  bees  springing  from  the 
carcase  of  an  ox.  Here  in  this  busy 
important  centre  Ichabod  was  con- 
fident of  making  a  hit — nor  was  he 
deceived. 
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The  text  of  his  lecture  that  night 
was  taken,  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
almost  entirely  from  the  pages 
of  recent  philosophers  —  authors 
not  yet  obsolete.  True,  Ichabod 
had  treated  the  extracts  somewhat 
cavalierly,  in  his  own  way,  choosing 
the  passages  he  fancied  and  leaving 
out  the  context  or  other  modifying 
circumstances,  and  drawing  con- 
clusions that  would  rather  have 
astonished  than  flattered  the 
authors  he  drew  upon.  But  the 
audience  caught  at  the  familiar 
phrases,  conventional  forms  and 
well-worn  sentiments,  which  they 
approved  as  a  matter  of  course — 
from  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  a  party ; 
and  Ichabod  that  night  left  the 
platform  amid  vociferous  applause. 

Tony  had  followed  hastily  into 
the  outer  room  and  began  in  tones 
of  congratulation,  '*In  luck,  to- 
night," he  said  with  a  reckless  air ; 
"  I  never  expected  this." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Ichabod,  trying 
not  to  look  conceited.  "  Beally  one 
is  but  a  man  after  all,  and  for  one 
moment  I  felt  almost  excited.*' 

"You?  Well — if  it  was  any- 
body else,  I  shouldn't  have  won- 
dered ;  and  as  for  me  I  could  have 
stood  on  my  head  with  admiration." 

"  Oh  come — don't  overdo  it — ^you 
flatter." 

"Flatter?  That's  quite  im- 
possible.    She's  divine." 

"  She !     Who  on  earth  ?  " 

"  What  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say 
you  never  saw?  She — ^lanthe, 
the  lovely  girl  we  met  in  the  train 
— in  one  of  the  stalls  right  beneath 
you — staring  you  in  the  face  the 
whole  time,  too.  How  I  did  envy 
you,  Ichabod." 

"lantheLee?  "  repeated  Ichabod, 
with  a  frown. 

"  Yes,  with  her  ancient  father,  I 
suppose,  at  her  elbow.  He  looks  a 
delightful  old  gentleman,  and  I 
know,  for  my  part,  I  love  him  al- 
ready. Do,  Ichabod,  find  out  their 
abode,  and  let  us  go  and  call." 


"  Tony,"  said  Ichabod,  harshly, 
and  out  of  all  patience,  "  You  are 
the  veriest  weathercock  that  ever 
swung.  I  thought  you  had  had  a 
lesson,  and  taken  the  total  ab- 
stinence pledge  from  sentiment." 

Tony  coloured — "  If  I  am  a 
weathercock,"  he  retorted,  "you 
haven't  yet  learnt  to  tell  from 
it  which  way  the  wind  blows. 
Listen" — his  countenance  had  un- 
dergone one  of  those  sudden  and 
complete  changes  not  uncommon 
with  him,  and  which  always  puz- 
zled Ichabod  terribly,  leaving  him 
floored,  to  wonder  what  was  coming 
next.  "  You  thought  experience 
had  made  me  wise.  Perhaps  it 
has.  Perhaps  I  like  to  put  my 
wisdom  to  the  proof  now  and  then. 
Oh  it's  not  the  first  time,  and  I 
don't  think  it  will  give  way,  you 
know,  or  that  a  little  more  '  expe- 
rience '  is  likely  to  make  me  dis- 
pute again  that  forgetfulness  or 
death  are  the  two  best  gifts  the 
gods  can  give  us." 

Ichabod  was  taken  aback  bv  this 
speech,  and  even  more  by  the 
sudden  bitterness  of  his  tone.  But 
they  pleased  him.  Tony's  new 
ideas  of  Jove  were  not  exactly 
chivalrous,  and  his  new  way  of 
making  it  would  be  the  very 
last  likely  to  recommend  itself 
to  such  a  girl  as  lanthe  Lee. 
Ichabod  was  glad  of  that, — for 
Tony's  sake  only,  of  course. 

They  went  oft  to  the  doors,  and 
in  the  narrow  passage  leading  to 
the  entrance  came  upon  Miss  Lee 
and  her  father,  who  were  waiting 
for  their  carriage.  The  recogni- 
tion was  unavoidable.  Ichabod 
stopped  to  speak  to  lanthe,  who 
introduced  him  to  her  father. 

Mr.  Lee  was  a  conspicuous, 
gentlemanly-looking  man.  Put 
him  on  a  lean  horse,  and  he  might 
have  passed  for  Don  Quixote,  with 
his  tall,  spare  figure,  long  face, 
iron  grey  hair,  aquiline  features, 
steady,  deep-set  eyes,  and  that  un- 
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alterablj  dignified  bearing  that 
impressed  others  with  an  idea  of 
him  as  a  superior  man  before  he 
could  open  his  mouth.  Age  had 
not  marred  the  fine  mould  of  the 
face,  nor  the  moral  wear  and  tear  of 
siztj  years  an  expression  fresher 
and  &r  more  youthful  than  Icha- 
bod's  or  even  Tony's — the  ex- 
pression of  a  mind  that  looks  down 
on  the  world  from  a  vantage  ground 
not  of  scorn,  but  of  enthusiasm 
that  nothing  has  been  able  to 
quench.  Safe  on  the  rock  of  his 
conyictions,  Mr.  Lee  could  con- 
template with  pity  all  less  happy 
waifs  tossing  to  and  fro,  some 
trying  to  lay  hold  of  it,  others 
beating  themselves  energetically  to 
bits  against  it. 

Ichabod  found  himself  taken  by 
the  button.  Mr.  Lee  seemed  de- 
sirous of  making  his  acquaintance, 
and  began  to  talk  about  the  lectiu^, 
and  express  his  particular  interest 
in  it.  He  even  ventured  a  criti- 
cism which  brought  on  a  long  argu- 
ment, in  the  midst  of  which  the 
brougham  drove  up.  Then  Mr. 
Lee  observed,  courteously,  that  the 
corridor  was  not  the  best  place  in 
the  world  for  discussing  questions 
of  such  transcendental  importance 
that  men  have  been  two  thousand 
years  trying  to  settle  them.  But 
did  Mr.  Ichabod  propose  making 
any  stay  in  the  town  ?  Would  he 
give  him  a  call,  and  bring  his 
young  friend,  of  course  ?  Ichabod, 
who  wanted  to  finish  his  sentence, 
readily  consented.  Mr.  Lee  forth- 
with presented  his  card,  and  asked 
them  to  dine  the  following  evening, 
adding,  **  I  and  my  daughter  live  here 
very  quietly,  very  unconventionally, 
and  I  make  no  apology  for  this  un- 
ceremonious extempore  invitation." 

When  Ichabod  and  Tony  were 
well  out  in  the  street,  the  latter 
burst  out  laughing — 

*'  Excuse  me,  Ichabod,  but  does 
it  not  make  you  mad  to  have  a 
rival  in  the  field,  already  ?" 


'*  A  rival !"  said  Ichabod,  sharply. 

"What — so  savage?  On  thit 
old  man  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he,"  said  Ichabod,  cooling 
instantly. 

**  Mr.  Lee,  yes — of  course.  Iin*t 
he  a  fellow  philosopher  ?  I  heard 
him  rush  with  you  into  social 
evolution  off  hand.  He  looks  the 
reformer,  all  over." 

"I  wonder  of  what  school.  I 
must  find  out  about  his  antece- 
dents before  to-morrow  night 
— ^who  he  is,  and  what  line  he 
takes." 

"Let  me  do  that,"  said  Tony. 
"If  only  Dick  Hammond  were 
here !  I  feel  sure  Mr.  Lee  is  his 
oldest  friend." 

Mr.  Sebright  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  Ichabod  slept  late  the  next 
morning,  but  was  awakened  at  last 
by  Tony  coming  into  his  room,  flou- 
rishing a  sheet  of  paper  and  chant- 
ing out,  "  I  have  it.  Do  you  want 
Mr.  Lee,  with  all  the  particulars 
of  his  chequered  life,  set  down 
before  you  in  order?  Listen,  and 
thank  me  for  the  information." 

"  First  tell  me,  Tony,  where  you 
picked  it  up." 

"  I  got  it  cheap  from  the  waiter 
here.  The  price — several  glasses 
of  ale." 

"  Well,  let  me  hear,"  said  Icha- 
bod, really  curious. 

"  Bom  early  in  the  century — 
intended  for  the  Church — a  voca- 
tion he  afterwards,  however,  de- 
clined." 

"  Good  so  far,"  said  Ichabod, 
with  a  yawn. 

"  Has  held  an  appointment  under 
Government,  but  has  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  labours 
as  a  philanthropist.  He  began  in 
his  youth  with  street  arabs,  sweeps, 
ana  shoe  blacks,  among  whom  he 
became  so  tremendously  popular 
that  one  night,  after  a  tea-and-cake 
meeting,  his  ragged  ones  insisted 
on  taking  his  cab  horse  out  of  the 
shafts  and  drawing  him  home  in 
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the  four-wheeler — at  a  frightful 
expense  to  himself  in  tips  to  police- 
men and  the  driver." 

*'I  understand.  The  patron 
eaint  of  old  apple-women  and  the 
men  who  sell  groundsel,"  sneered 
Ichabod.  "  That's  bad.  Couldn't 
"be  worse." 

"Wait  a  bit.  Perhaps  he  was 
disappointed  in  love — ^I  mean,  of 
course,  in  philanthropy — or  lost 
faith  somehow  in  the  good  effects 
of  his  charities ;  but,  as  he  got 
towards  middle  life,  he  gave  up 
cultivating  paupers,  and  he  now 
occupies  himself  in  studying  and 
scribbling  about  theories  of  rights 
and  wrongs  and  female  education, 
and  so  on,  which,  if  spread,  are  to 
benefit  the  human  race  more  than 
pensions  all  round." 

"  For  goodness  sake,  Tony,"  put 
in  Ichabod,  "  don't  make  to  your- 
self any  illusions  about  the  human 
race.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  it  is  even 
worth  benefiting — unless  for  the 
indirect  advantage  we  may  gain, 
ourselves,  by  our  exertions. 

"  Yes,"  said  Tony,  "  I  am  quite 
of  your  opinion,  and  the  human 
race  may  take  its  course,  for  all  I 
shall  do  to  stop  it.  The  wonder  is 
that  Mr.  Lee,  who  must  be  sixty, 
should  have  hopes  of  it  still." 

"  Perhaps  he  has  not,"  observed 
Ichabod.  "But,  if  so,  you  know 
there  are  no  fools  like  old  fools." 

"  So,"  concluded  Tony,  "  given, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  Quixotic  philo- 
sopher, a  widower,  living,  as  I  hear 
he  does,  in  a  moated  grange,  with 
an  only  and  beautiful  daughter; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  ourselves, 
you  have — ^well,  the  materials  for  a 
romance  all  ready  made." 

"  Perhaps,"  thought  Ichabod, 
"  but  not  yours  this  time,  my  young 
friend,  if  I  can  help  it !  " 

The  "  moated  grange  "  proved 
on  inquiry  to  be  merely  a  little 
shooting  box,  a  couple  of  miles  out 
in  the  country.    In  the  course  of 


the  day  Ichabod  contrived  to  pick 
up  some  more  Cacklebam  gossip 
about  the  father  and  daughter. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Lee  were  very  odd 
people,  on  that  point  everybody 
was  agreed.  In  the  first  place 
they  were  social  Nonconformists. 

Many  a  family  on  coming  to 
settle  at  Cackleham  had  tried  this 
experiment — begun  by  professing 
to  live  for  themselves,  go  their  own 
ways,  keep  their  own  hours,  and 
do  exactly  as  they  pleased  with- 
out any  regard  to  local  fashion. 
But  local  fashion  always  proved 
too  strong  for  them.  In  a  few 
years  they  would  be  found  paying  as 
many  formal  calls,  giving  as  many 
conventional  parties,  and  enjoying 
petty  gossip  as  much  as  their 
neighbours.  Thus  they  got  rid  of 
their  eccentric  reputation,  and  sub- 
sided into  orthodox  slavery  to  Mrs. 
Grundy. 

Not  so  Mr.  and  Miss  Lee.  For 
conformity's  sake  they  conformed 
to  nothing,  and  were  very  disre- 
spectful to  local  usages.  Pressed 
for  facts,  the  tattlers  remarked 
that,  though  Mr.  Lee  did  attend 
his  parish  church,  lanthe's  appear- 
ances there  were  irregular.  She  had 
sometimes  been  seen  in  the  Itoman 
Catholic  chapel,  and  even  on  Fri- 
days in  the  Jewish  synagogue. 
Such  laxity  was  more  displeasing 
than  any  form  of  intolerance  to  the 
Cackleham  gentry. 

But  the  crowning  proof  of  mad- 
ness lay  in  one  of  their  household 
arrangements.  They  had  no  draw- 
ing-room. This  circumstance  by 
itself  would  have  been  considered 
sufficient  by  a  Cackleham  jury  to 
invalidate  a  householder's  will. 

Old  Mr.  Lee  was  standing  in  his 
porch,  like  a  patriarch  in  the  door 
of  his  tent,  and  came  forward  to 
bid  the  strangers  a  cordial  wel- 
come. "You  will  find  our  house 
very  small,"  said  he,  as  he  brought 
them  in.  "Its  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  grounds  in  particular  is 
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what  puzzles  our  neighbours,  who 
are  seriously  concerned  because  I 
don't  build.  As  if,  being  only  two, 
we  were  not  best  off  in  a  house  that 
fits  us,  so  to  speak." 

There  was  domestic  wisdom  in 
this  that  Ichabod  could  but  ap- 
prove. The  apartments  within 
were  simply  furnished,  but  with 
faultless  taste.  The  profusion  of 
flowers,  and  not  a  few  gems  of 
ornamental  art,  seemed,  in  their 
careful  arrangement,  to  bespeak  a 
feminine  hand.  There,  lanthe 
alone  had  been  at  work. 

"  I  can't  ask  you  into  our  draw- 
ing-room," observed  Mr.  Lee, 
laughing,  "  as  we  don't  boast  such 
a  thing.  This  is  my  library,  and 
my  daughter  has  her  sanctum^  but 
the  regulation  country  drawing- 
room — that  cold  and  uncomfortable 
place  of  state  to  receive  unwelcome 
guests  in — we  consider  an  unneces- 
sary luxury,  and  as  for  unwelcome 
guests,  we  never  have  any." 

''  A  most  sensible  arrangement," 
said  Ichabod. 

"  However,  London,  not  Cackle- 
ham,  is  our  home,"  he  continued. 
"  We  only  come  down  in  summer 
to  recruit ;  for  in  town  we  are  no 
idlers,  Mr.  Ichabod,  I  assure  you. 
Here  we  take  our  holiday  not  only 
from  work,  you  know,  but  from 
social  bonds  and  duties." 

"  And  do  you  not  find  yourselves 
put  down  as  black  sheep  by  your 
neighbours,  in  revenge  ?" 

''  Something  of  that.  At  first 
they  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of 
us.  They  tried  abuse,  gentle  re- 
monstrance, pity  and  contempt  by 
turns.  But  now  that  they  are 
obliged  to  take  in  how  really  and 
practically  indifferent  we  are  to 
what  it  pleases  them  to  say  or  think 
on  the  subject,  some  have  begun  to 
tolerate,  and  a  few  to  approve  us. 
And  upon  my  word  I  shall  hardly 
be  surprised  if,  one  day,  they  begin 
to  imitate,  and  drawing-rooms  go 
out  of  fashion  in  Cackleham !" 


Leaving  Ichabod  to  do  the  civil 
by  their  host,  Tony,  who,  in  spite  of 
all  his  palaver  about  adventures 
and  romance,  felt  as  if  the  united 
good  fortunes  of  Sinbad  and 
Orlando  would  come  upon  him  just 
then  as  "  weary,  stale,  fiat,  and 
unprofitable,"  had  walked  to  the 
window,  and  stood  leaning  against 
it,  and  looking  out  upon  what  was 
a  scene  of  singular  beauty,  lit  up 
by  the  glow  of  the  summer  evening 
sun. 

From  the  lawn,  a  deep  undulat- 
ing slope,  studded  with  clumps  of 
bushes,  cypress,  larch,  and  laures- 
tinus,  shelved  down  to  the  shores 
of  a  tiny  lake,  whose  surface  was 
broken  by  a  couple  of  islands  laid 
out  in  flower  beds — a  blaze  of  colour 
dazzling  even  from  a  distance.  A 
rustic  bridge  was  thrown  between 
them  and  tiie  bank,  and  Tony  saw 
someone  in  a  white  dress  that  flut« 
tered  in  the  breeze  coming  across. 
In  the  fading  light  he  could  yet 
distinguish  the  outline  of  lanthe's 
faultless  figure.  He  watched  her 
narrowly  as  she  mounted  the  hill, 
carrying  her  basket  of  geraniums 
and  heliotrope,  and  disappeared 
through  the  garden  door.  The 
next  instant  she  joined  them  in  the 
library. 

Six  months  ago  Tony  would  in- 
stinctively have  done  homage  in  his 
heart  on  the  spot  to  this  lovely 
vision.  But  to-day,  though  quite 
as  sensitive  to  loveliness,  it  affected 
him  otherwise.  As  lanthe  entered 
he  greeted  her  with  an  open,  cool 
admiring  gaze,  of  which  he  felt 
suddenly  and  secretly  ashamed. 
But  lanthe  had  noticed  the  look, 
and  it  pained  her.  Ichabod  saw 
this,  and  it  pleased  him.  "  If  she 
thinks  she,  or  any  girl,  holds  the 
key  of  that  young  man's  character," 
he  thought,  "  she  will  find  I  have 
hampered  the  lock." 

Dinner  was  served  in  a  small  bay- 
windowed  room  overlooking  the 
lawn,  and  it  was  excellent.    This, 
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though,  waa  wasted  on  Ichabod, 
one  of  those  luckless  (or  luckj) 
individuals  who  never  know,  except 
theoretically,  what  they  are  eating. 
Thus,  he  could  have  put  down  for 
you  the  precise  proportion  of  albu- 
men, sugar,  oil,  starch,  in  what- 
ever it  happened  to  be ;  but  a  mut- 
ton cutlet,  whether  fried,  broiled, 
truffled,  or  devilled,  a  mutton 
cutlet  was  to  him  and  it  was  no- 
thing more.  The  sesthetics  of 
cookery  he  left  for  Tony,  who  had 
quite  lately  begun  to  count  gas- 
tronomy among  the  pleasures  of 
life,  others  falling  chary. 

The  two  philosophers  during 
dinner  were  so  busy  in  continuing 
the  argument  begun  the  night 
before  that  Tony  and  lanthe  were 
forced  into  a  tete-a-tete.  They  soon 
shot  ahead  of  their  elders  in  the 
transcendental  course  of  their  con- 
versation, but  this  meant  little 
or  nothing,  all  the  same.  The 
days  are  gone  when  young  men 
and  maidens  were  content,  on  a 
first  introduction,  to  ring  the 
changes  on  such  trifles  as  balls, 
music,  theatres — or  even,  if  shy, 
the  weather  and  the  last  fog.  Life 
is  short,  and  now  we  plunge  in 
head  foremost,  and  begin  at ''  Do 
you  believe  in  immortality  ? " 
"  Is  life  worth  living  ?  "  "  In  what 
does  real  happiness  consist  P  "  and 
so  on. 

Tony,  having  lately  settled  all 
these  questions  to  his  own  dissatis- 
faction, was  rather  fluent  upon 
them.  But  that'  delicate  percep- 
tion of  character  which  was  one  of 
lanthe's  most  distinctive  gifts, 
enabled  her  to  perceive  that  the 
present  was  not  the  natural  man, 
though  it  bade  fair  to  become  so. 
Besides,  the  real  Tony  Sebright — 
thanks  to  Ichabod  and  Mrs.  Adair 
— was  no  stranger  to  her.  Here 
she  had  the  advantage  of  her  com- 
panion. Of  lanthe,  Tony  knew  no 
more,  nor  cared  just  then  to  know, 
than  that  she  was  a  woman  and 


beautiful,  therefore  light,  vain, 
treacherous,  self-seeking,  some- 
thing to  which  man  must  either 
play  truant  or  victim,  "  hammer 
or  anvil,*'  as  the  German  poet  has 
it. 

"  This  is  our  favourite  reception 
room,"  said  Mr.  Lee,  when,  after 
dinner,  the  party  betook  them- 
selves out  of  doors  on  the  lawn, 
"  in  summer  weather.  I,  for  one, 
desire  no  better."  It  was  a  fine, 
still  night,  and  the  ''moated 
grange"  was  secluded  enough  to 
be  out  of  sight,  hearing,  and  mind 
of  Cackleham  and  all  the  souls 
that  were  therein.  The  old  fas- 
cination Ichabod  had  felt  before 
lanthe's  picture  was  strong  to- 
night in  the  presence  of  the  origi- 
nal. He  coidd  not  keep  himself 
from  following  her  with  his  eyes, 
but  he  could  keep  away  from  her 
side,  and  did.  Yet  he  felt  she  ex- 
pected— wished,  perhaps,  to  see 
him  there.  She  should  never  guess 
that  it  cost  him  a  certain  effort  to 
turn  away  to  Mr.  Lee,  and  entangle 
himself  again  in  fresh  controversy. 

Up  and  down  the  terrace  they 
walked,  in  mathematically  straight 
lines,  whilst  the  other  two  went 
sauntering  in  an  unmethodical 
manner  in  and  out  among  the 
bushes. 

Only  when  the  couples  crossed, 
and  Ichabod  cast  a  glance  at  his 
fair  vi8'd-m8,  he  saw  or  dreamt 
a  something  in  the  look  that  passed 
between  them  of  deeper  signifi- 
cance than  any  sentimental  dia- 
logue she  could  possibly  be  hold- 
ing with  Tony — ^the  mute  chal- 
lenge of  those  who  might  be 
friends,  but  are  ranging  themselves 
on  opposite  sides,  as  Irreconcil 
ables. 

"  Are  you  not  lonely  here  some- 
times?" asked  Tony  presently, 
after  a  silence. 

"  Yes ;    but  I   consider  that  I 
come  down  here  to  take  my  loneli 
ness/'  replied  the  girl,  laughingly. 
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"Solitude  is  a  luxtuy  that's  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  necessity. 
Then  I  am  not  always  alone.  Mrs. 
Adair  was  here  staying  with  me  a 
little  while  ago." 

**  Ah,  Mrs.  Adair,  the  unrivalled 
burlesque  muse.  And  pray  how  is 
Catherine  the  Conqueror  ?  " 

The  flippancy  in  his  tone  and 
manner,  though  springing  from 
bitterness,  displeased  lanthe,  who 
replied  with  spirit— "Mrs.  Adair 
is  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  and 
I  must  ask  you  not  to  speak  lightly 
of  her  to  me.  Nobody  would,  un- 
less he  were  very  ignorant  about  her, 
and  he  who  is  has  no  right  to 
speak." 

"  Lightly — oh,  my  dear  Miss 
Lee,  you  mistake  me,"  said  Tony, 
with  the  same  accent.  "  She  is  the 
most  attractive  of  women — and  as 
for  her  history,  I  have  no  doubt  it 
is  brilliant  and  sensational,  and 
would  have  a  deep  interest  for  her 
admirers,  if  not  for  me." 

"  Will  you  hear  it,  and  judge  ?  " 
asked  lanthe.  Tony  inclined  his 
head  resignedly,  as  if  to  say  that 
politeness  only  compelled  him  to 
submit  and  listen. 

"  Her  family  were  Cackleham 
people,  and  poor,  her  father  a  scene 
painter  at  the  theatre,  where  Cathe- 
rine, when  a  girl,  acted  in  small 
parts.  Her  peculiar  talent  was 
suspected  by  a  manager  whom  ex- 
perience had  made  very  keen  in 
such  things.  He  saw  she  only 
wanted  practice  and  a  good  opening 
to  take  a  prominent  place.  He 
saw,  too,  what  she  was — a  mere 
child,  anxious  to  get  on,  but  igno- 
rant, and  without  a  friend  in  the 
world.  He  thought  he  would  turn 
his  discovery  to  his  own  profit.  He 
must  have  been  a  plausible  sort  of 
man,  and  his  real  character  she 
had  then  no  possible  means  of 
finding  out.  She  was  a  toy  in  the 
hands  of  the  adventurer  who 
flattered,  patronised,  won  and 
married  her." 


"Married?  the  plot  thickens," 
said  Tony,  when  just  at  this  mo- 
ment the  others  passed  them,  and 
Ichabod  was  heanl  observing  dis- 
tinctly— 

"  Had  I  my  will,  I  should  make 
a  clean  sweep  of  all  charitable  in- 
stitutions." 

"What!  schools  and  hospitals 
included?  Surely  these,  to  say 
the  least,  do  more  good  than 
harm." 

"Only  the  most  rollicking  op- 
timist can  say  so,  as  regards  hos- 
pitals, which  are  simply  nurseries  of 
disease  and  infirmity.  From  my 
Utopia  practising  physicians  would 
be  excluded,  though  the  study  of 
medical  science  must  of  course  be 
kept  up,  and  a  certain  number  of 
cases  treated  for  ^  experiment  and 
discovery's  sake." 

"  But  the  fostering  of  the  hu- 
mane  principle,  Mr.  Ichabod,  the 
social  sentiment." 

"  A  plea  good  for  the  Dark  Ages," 
said  Ichabod,  derisively ;  "  the  hu- 
mane sentiment  has  become  or- 
ganic, till  it  amounts  to  a  disease, 
and  wants  checking.  And  the  only 
dangers  I  see  about  the  social  in- 
stinct are  the  alarming  signs  of  its 
exaggeration." 

"  How  so  ?  "  said  Mr.  Lee ;  and 
as  they  disappeared  in  the  shadow 
of  the  trees  at  the  extremity  of  the 
terrace,  the  young  couple  emerged 
again  from  the  shrubberies. 

"  And  so,  at  twenty,"  lanthe  was 
saying — Tony  had  grown  a  little 
more  attentive — "  Catherine  is  fast 
becoming  one  of  the  most  popular 
actresses  of  the  day,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  utterly  miserable 
women.  For  she  has  married  a 
notorious  swindler,  whose  one  ob- 
iect  in  the  transaction  was  to  live 
in  clover  on  her  earnings.  Very 
soon  had  she  discovered  her  terri- 
ble mistake— he  had  no  character 
to  lose  himself,  and  no  regard  for 
hers.  Two  years  more  and  they 
separated     by     mutual     consent 
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liibertj  and  his  wife's  money  were 
just  what  he  wanted,  and  he  was 
legal  master  of  her  salary.  She 
agreed  to  be  content  with  what  he 
allowed  her  out  of  it,  and  he  pro- 
mised never  to  trouble  her  again, 
the  only  promise,  I  believe,  he  ever 
made  and  kept." 

"And  what  did  she  do  then?" 
said  Tony,  incorrigibly ;  "  who  was 
the  next  victim  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Adair's  ?  " 

"  No  ;  his — his  widow's  ?  " 

"  She  made  no  victims ;  though 
a  good  many  must  have  loved  her." 

"  And  how  many  may  she  have 
loved  ?  " 

"  One — only  one." 

"  Do  you  believe  that  ?  " 

"  I  do.  He  was  a  man  of  rank 
and  fortune,  and  passionately  at- 
tached to  her ;  he  would  have  mar- 
ried her,  I  believe,  had  she  been 
free." 

"  Schools  again,"  said  Ichabod, 
passing  with  Mr.  Lee  ;  "  what  are 
they  but  a  gigantic  machine  for  the 
propagation  of  error  ?  " 
Why  not  of  truth  ?  " 
The  mass  of  teaching  in  all 
times  has  been  utterly  wrong.  We 
acknowledge  it  to-day." 

"  But  we  are  wiser  now,  have 
surer  methods,  and  don't  waste 
time  and  strength  in  beating  the 
air." 

**  So  we  believe ;  but  how  do  you 
know  that  our  own  grandchildren 
mav  not  reverse  our  verdict  ?  " 

Tony  and  lanthe  had  come  to  a 
standstill  by  the  sun-dial  in  the 
middle  of  the  lawn,  lanthe  conclud- 
ing her  story  to  a  thoughtful  if  some- 
what moody  listener :  "  Two  years 
ago  her  husband  died.  She  was  free 
now,  and  it  was  too  late.  She  and 
the  man  she  loved  had  drifted 
apart.  Their  occupations,  interests, 
positions  separated  them  at  last — 
forced  them  to  sacrifice  their  other 
life.  The  happiness  they  might 
have  found  in  each  other,  could 
they  have  joined  their  lives  from 
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the  first,  was  now — seven  years 
later — ^an  impossible  thing.  So 
Mrs.  Adair  becomes  a  leading 
actress,  and  he  wiU  be  a  leadiQg 
public  man.  Perhaps,  if  they  had 
married,  the  world  would  not  be 
hearing  of  them  now,  in  art  and  in 
politics." 

Tony  was  silent,  musing. 

"  Was  I  not  right  to  say  that 
you  cannot  understand  Catherine 
Adair  without  knowing  something 
of  her  history  ?  "  resumed  lanthe. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Tony.  "Still 
the  fact  that  women  will  visit 
the  sins  of  the  men  they  have 
loved  on  the  men  who  love  them 
is  nothing  new,  nor  does  it  afford 
consolation  for  the  latter,  who 
have  been  trifled  with  for  their 
private  entertainment." 

He  looked  up  boldly,  but  his 
countenance  changed,  as  he  watched 
lanthe  standing  there  less  like  a 
girl  than  like  some  representative 
being — an  impersonation  of  high- 
mindeduess,  looking  down  upon 
him  from  some  other  sphere,  as 
she  spoke  fast  and  eagerly  : 

"  Catherine .  never  knew.  She 
was  accustomed  to  be  adored, 
trifled  with  by  men  for  their 
private  amusement.  How  should 
she  know  it  was  vital  to  you  ? 
Don't  be  too  hard  upon  her  for 
not  at  once  recognising  in  you  the 
exception  you  are.  She  did  not 
love,  and  did  not  see  into  your 
mind.  These  were  her  only  faults 
towards  you.  She  has  acted  rightly 
and  generously." 

"  Oh,  I  won't  blame  her.  Only 
generosity  must  have  altered  its 
meaning,  if  that  is  its  best  form," 
said  Tony,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Listen,"  said  Linthe  earnestly ; 
"  you  were  deceived.  She  told  me, 
and  I  shall  tell  you.  Ask  your 
friend ;  he  will  not  deny  it.  She 
had  but  one  thought  in  writing 
that  letter — to  detach  you  from 
what  she  felt  persuaded  was  doing 
you  harm.     And  she  consented  to 
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anjtliing,  eyen  that  a  false  im- 
pression of  her  motiyes  should  be 
conyeyed,  if  nothing  else  could 
break  the  spell  she  thought  was 
an  eyil  influence  on  your  life.  Very 
few  women  would  do  that.  It  was 
generous,  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong.  Think  how  easily  she 
might  haye  gone  on  '  trifling/  and 
be  just." 

Tony  felt  that  here  he  could  not. 
There  are  noble  sacrifices  for  which 
we  cannot  be  grateful,  and  which 
we  resent  as  a  wrong.  In  the 
depths  of  his  heart  he  was  un- 
conyinced,  too.  lanthe  was  pro- 
bably deceiyed  in  her  friend.  He 
kneyr  better. 

"  You  may  rely  upon  me,"  said 
Ichabod,  who,  with  Mr.  Lee,  here 
approached,  breaking  up  their 
dialogue. 

He  had  been  watching  them, 
and  noted  the  young  man's  chang- 
ing colour.  "  Tony  !"  he  started, 
as  if  out  of  a  dream,  *'  there  is  to 
be  a  meeting  at  Gackleham  to- 
morrow, in  which  I  am  interested. 
Mr.  Lee,  who  is  going  to  speak, 
wants  me  to  stay  for  it,  and  I  haye 
agreed,  as  we  can  spare  another 
day.  He  will  tell  you  all  about 
it." 

Tony  wished  Ichabod  at  Jericho 
for  the  moment,  on  finding  himself 
handed  oyer  to  Mr.  Lee,  whose 
explanations  his  natural  courtesy 
obliged  him  to  listen  to  with  a 
good  grace. 

"At  last!"  muttered  Ichabod, 
inyoluntarily,  who  had  taken 
Tony's  place  at  the  sim-dial,  oppo- 
site lanthe.  He  was  leaning  oyer 
it,  looking  at  her  intently. 

"Well,"  he  said,  inquiringly, 
"Tony?  Haye  you  succeeded  in 
consoling  him  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  try,"  she  said. 

"Yet  it  was  no  such  difficult 
task,  surely." 

"  What— with  one  like  him  ?  " 

"  Surely  not — for  one  like  you." 

lanthe    looked    up,  and  shook 


her  head  instinctiyely ;  incredu- 
lously, thought  Ichabod,  who  added 
quickly,  "  Oh,  but  I  mean  it,"  in 
a  different  tone. 

"  I  am  not  eyen  sure  that  he  is 
one  to  be  pitied,  or  in  want  of 
consolation." 

"  Who  is,  then  ?  "  said  Ichabod, 
quickly,  fanmng  he  detected  sig- 
nificance in^  ner  tone.  "Myself,** 
perhaps?"  She  did  not  reply. 
"You  are  beautiful,**  he  thought, 
musing,  as  they  stood  there  in 
silence ;  "  and  both  your  face  and 
your  mind  are  as  fresh  as  spring 
can  make  them.  And  I  thmk  I 
could  make  you  loye  me — ^but  in  no 
other  way  but  this — by  seeming 
the  sentimental  fool  I  am  not. 
Only,  when  I  loye  you,  I  shall  lose 
myself — for  I  should  soon  become 
what  I  seemed." 

The  two  others  came  up  at  this 
moment,  and  interrupted  them. 
Ichabod  and  Tony  took  leaye,  but 
not  before  Mr.  Lee  had  preyailed 
on  them  to  spend  the  next  after- 
noon at  the  "moated  grange,** 
preyiously  to  accompanying  him  to 
the  meeting  in  the  eyening. 


Ghaptbs  XI. 

lANTHB. 

The  Gackleham  Grieyance  Club 
was  a  local  institution,  and  one  of 
which  the  inhabitants  were  justly 
proud.  It  boasted  a  hundred  mem- 
bers of  yarious  classes  and  deno- 
minations. 

For  election,  two  qualifications 
were  indispensable:  First,  the 
candidate  must  haye  a  grieyance; 
.secondly,  he  must  be  ready  to 
pledge  himself  not  to  let  it  rest, 
but  to  be  instant  in  showing  it  up, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  re- 
gardlessly,  so  long  as  he  remained 
a  member  of  the  club. 

Of  the  "century"  some  had 
joined  in  good  faith,  yerily  beliey- 
ing  that  if  only  they  preached 
long  and  loud  enough  their  beset- 
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ting  grieyanoe  would  get  put  down 
by  law,  and  all  mankind  liye 
nappily  ever  after.  These  were  of 
the  sanguine  temperament.  Others, 
of  a  choleric  turn,  liked  to  vent 
their  wrath  at  abuses,  by  ranting — 
as  a  child  beats  the  floor  to  relieve 
its  feelings,  —  though  secretly 
afraid,  at  least  in  their  melancholic 
moments,  that  for  every  evil 
artificially  stifled,  another  bursts 
out  elsewhere — its  equivalent ;  or, 
to  reverse  a  known  saying,  that  in 
shutting  one  door  you  open  an- 
other.  Ill-disposed  persons  joined, 
to  indulge  their  malice  in  slaughter- 
ing their  enemies  and  slandering 
their  betters;  good  men  because, 
being  unable  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
olub  or  to  its  influence,  they  hoped 
to  improve  its  tpne,  and  be  a  check 
on  the  worst  elements.  Somehow, 
between  them  all,  the  Grievance 
Club  thrived,  and  went  on  increas- 
ing in  importance.  Periodical 
meetings  took  place,  when  the 
most  active  members  iuside  (and 
idlest  outside)  of  the  dub  gathered 
together  to  debate,  and  here  really 
extraordinary  scenes  came  off  some- 
times, of  which  the  reports,  a  little 
toned  down  in  the  local  gazette, 
would  astonish  the  young  ladies  of 
Oackleham  over  their  morning 
muffin. 

It  was  for  one  of  these  meetings 
that  Mr.  Lee  had  induced  Ichabod 
to  stay.  Strangers  were  freely 
admitted  to  listen,  and  even  to 
speak,  failing  a  member,  though 
this  was  a  chance  that  seldom 
offered.  lanthe  accompanied  her 
father  that  night,  and  Mr.  Lee 
consigned  her  to  Tony's  protection 
in  a  strangers'  gallery  at  the  back 
of  the  room ;  whilst  he  and 
Ichabod  took  seats  near  the  plat- 
form. 

A  ceitain  order  of  things  was 
laid  down  and  always  rigidly  en- 
forced. Due  notice  had  to  be  given 
beforehand  of  the  subjects  to  be 
brought  forward   on   a  particular 


evening.  These  were  then  taken 
in  turn  and  as  many  gone  through 
with  as  the  assaults  of  arms  to 
which  each  might  give  rise  would 
admit  of.  For  another,  and  perhaps 
the  best,  rule  of  the  club  was,  that 
under  no  consideration  whatever 
should  the  proceedings  be  pro- 
longed beyond  eleven  o'clock.  That 
hour  struck,  the  luckless  speaker 
who  had  failed  to  wind  up  punc- 
tually was  cut  short  without  mercy, 
the  gas  turned  down — and,  like 
Cinderella  and  her  equipage,  the 
meeting  vanished.  The  origin  of 
this  stem  regulation  was  this :  once, 
after  a  particularly  exciting  debate, 
the  charwoman,  on  coming  into 
the  hall  to  scrub  the  floor  at  six  in 
the  morning,  had  found  some  half 
dozen  of  the  most  obstreperous 
members  still  battling — ^an  incident 
which  got  abroad  and  made  the 
club  the  laughing-stock  of  Cackle- 
ham  for  a  while. 

Only  the  most  rigid  laws  could 
avail  in  so  turbulent  an  atmosphere, 
for  here  were  discussed  all  the 
burning  questions  of  the  day.  It 
so  chanced  that,  as  Mr.  Lee  and 
his  party  entered  the  next  evening, 
they  found  an  orator  preaching 
cremation. 

He  had  been  at  it  for  some  time 
already  and  was  working  up  to  a 
spirited,  neck-or-nothing  finish — 
which  over,  the  aggrieved  bumped 
down  into  his  seat  again  with  a 
look  of  ineffable  self-content.  Like 
Friar  Bacon's  Brazen  Head — he 
had  spoken. 

Followed  applause  —  and  then 
the  members  looked  round,  im- 
patiently waiting  for  the  counter 
charge.  But  nobody  made  the 
expected  move.  Still  they  waited, 
and  still  silence.  The  president 
then  rose  and  courteously  invited 
objections — but  without  provoking 
the  faintest  response.  **  Haven't 
I  been  outrageous  enough?"  was 
the  inaudible  whisper  that  escaped 
the  member  for  Cremation.     But 
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no,  the  sin  of  moderation  not  even 
bis  worst  enemies  would  lay  to  his 
charge.  The  president  hesitated 
and  remarked,  timidly,  that  he 
feared — supposed  that  is — ^that  all 
present  that  night  happened  to 
be  cremationists,  and  that  there 
was  no  opposition.  Such  was  the 
painful  truth.  In  yain  the  presi- 
dent and  grievee  cast  appealing 
looks  around.  Monotonous  assent 
sat  on  every  face — and  a  general 
feebng  arose,  and  foimd  vent  in 
murmurs,  that  next  time  they  must 
pay  a  cemetery  shareholder  to 
come  down,  if  no  one  else  would 
pick  up  the  gauntlet. 

This  incident  fell  like  a  wet 
blanket  on  the  seance.  That  these 
brethren  should  be  all  of  one  mind 
was  unheard  of,  out  of  order,  and 
depressing  to  the  last  degree.  But 
the  spirits  of  the  club  rose  with 
Dr.  Ramshackle,  whose  name  was 
next  on  the  list  of  speakers — an 
insignificant -looking  person,  but 
with  enlarged  and  extended  ideas 
that  he  allowed  and  encouraged  in 
running  to  seed.  He  was  an  Irish- 
man, a  mad  doctor  by  profession,  a 
ferocious  amateur  in  politics,  and 
perhaps  the  noisiest  instrument  of 
this  noisy  orchestra. 

"  Suffrage,"  he  began  in  a  jaunty 
manner,  was  to  be  his  grievance 
this  month.  The  last  he  had  put 
upon  the  stage  had  been  Education, 
and  he  had  run  it  as  long  as  he 
could.  But  now  that  it  failed  to 
draw,  he  had  determined  to  take  it 
off  the  bills,  and  substitute  this. 
A  government,  he  affirmed,  was  no 
government,  unless  it  represented 
all  classes.  It  was  a  popular  delu- 
sion that  this  was  effected  by  the 
British  Constitution.  Many  believed 
it  and  were  happy.  He  was  confi- 
dent  he  should  be  able  to  send  any 
such  away  thoroughly  uncomfort- 
able, by  proving  that  the  said 
British  Constitution  did  no  such 
thing.  He  would  skip  Female 
Suffrage,  because  he  looked  upon 


that  already  as  an  accomplished 
fact.  But  there  were  other  classes 
named  in  the  statute  book,  together 
with  women,  as  people  to  whom 
the  right  of  voting  was  denied,  and 
for  whom,  as  far  as  he  knew,  no 
one  had  yet  ever  dared  to  put  in  a 
word,  no,  not  the  most  enthusiastic 
member  for  universal  suffrage. 
They  were :  1,  minors ;  2,  lunatics; 
3,  criminals  ;  4,  idiots. 

No  doubt  this  assemblv,  if 
they  yielded  to  impulse,  would 
dismiss  the  subject  here  with  a 
sneer.  Such  was  the  enormous 
power  of  prejudice!  Still,  preju- 
dice might  be  overcome.  He  had 
overcome  it  in  himself,  hoped  to 
overcome  it  in  them,  and  begged  to 
press  the  following  considerations 
on  their  notice. 

Was  not  a  fair  share  of  political 
power  one  of  the  highest  ambitions 
and  most  improving  possessions  a 
man  could  have  ?  Certainly.  Did 
it  not  raise  him,  open  his  mind, 
force  him  to  consider  the  welfare  of 
others,  improve  his  position  in  life  ? 
Emphatically.  Could  these  ad- 
vantages be  justly  denied  to  any 
one  ?    No. 

How  was  it  then  that  in  a 
civilised  country  hundreds  of 
people  were  shut  out  from  the  ad- 
vantages of  being  represented,  and 
from  the  useful  effects  of  enfran- 
chisement, by  misfortunes  for  which 
they  were  not  to  blame — such  as  a 
trifling  malformation  of  the  brain, 
which  perhaps  unfitted  them  for 
the  study  of  logic,  or  by  a  harm- 
less hallucination — such  as  that 
laboured  under  by  a  gentleman  in  an 
asylimi  whom  he  knew,  who  fancied 
himself  a  pat  of  butter,  and  would 
not  go  into  the  sun  for  fear  he 
should  melt !  So  much  for  luna- 
tics and  idiots.  The  argimient 
was  ten  times  stronger  when  ap- 
plied to  criminals — whom  the 
suffrage  would  raise,  socially  and 
morally,  and  might  be  a  means  of 
their  reform.     The  interests  of  a 
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professional  criminal  were  by  no 
means  the  same  as  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  community,  sometimes 
quite  opposed  to  these.  Yet,  like 
others,  thej  had  a  right  to  be 
represented.  In  the  case  of  minors 
this  was  the  same.  Do  you  bid 
them  wait  for  justice  till  they  are 
twenty-one  ?  Bid  them  also  for- 
get how  many  millions  never  reach 
that  age.  These  for  life,  the  rest 
for  half,  or  a  third  of  it,  our  law 
excludes  from  the  all-improving 
influence  of  the  suffrage,  just  at 
the  time  when  the  character  is 
forming  and  easily  responds  to 
good  impressions.  Consider,  then, 
the  proportion  of  our  citizens 
under  age,  and  that  the  boy  is  the 
father  of  the  man,  consider  the 
increasing  number  of  lunatics  and 
idiots,  consider  our  large  and 
active  prison  population,  and  say, 
if  all  the  laws  of  social  right  and 
equity  do  not  cry  aloud  for  an 
instant  extension  of  votes  to  these 
four  classes. 

This  speech  provoked  ridicule, 
fierce  retorts,  ferocious  personali- 
ties, a  regular  eavate  in  the  best 
Grievance  Club  style.  Poor  Mr. 
Lee  grew  unhappy  as  the  rest 
grew  savage,  and  looked  relieved 
when  the  subject  expired  (pre- 
sumably from  the  effects  of  over 
violent  treatment),  and  a  new 
man  all  wooden  placidity  stood  up 
to  speak.  He  was  an  eminent 
sociologist,  and  the  sum  of  his 
sayings  "  Let  ill  alone." 

Everybody  was  pleased.  When 
all  the  world  is  on  one  side,  a  man 
has  onlv  to  take  the  other,  to  dis- 
tinguish  himself.  That  charity, 
liberty,  and  heroism  are  virtues 
and  desirable  things,  is  the  tune 
people  seem  likely  to  die  of,  but  to 
hear  that  the  martyrs  of  freedom 
and  reform  were  foolish  visionaries, 
and  could  no  more  alter  the  state 
of  society  than  a  man  could  alter 
the  temperature  by  warming  the 
thermometer,    was    a    real    treat. 


Ghood  and  evil,  the  speaker  believed, 
were  "  constant  quantities  " — we 
could  neither  add  thereto  nor 
diminish  therefrom.  We  might 
be  sure  that  whenever  we  flattered 
ourselves  we  had  got  rid  of  an 
evil  it  was  an  amiable  delusion. 
We  had  simply  been  robbing  Satan 
to  pay  Beelzebub. 

The  last  words  were  scarcely  out 
of  his  mouth  before  up  jumped  Mr. 
Lee.  He  could  always  command 
attention,  even  at  the  Grievance 
Club.  The  minds  of  the  majority 
instinctively,  as  it  were,  deferred 
to  him ; — a  silent  tribute  to  the 
rare  probity  of  his  nature. 

Now  Mr.  Lee  always  began  an 
attack  by  saying  that  on  many  points 
he  perfectly  agreed  with  you,  that  is 
to  say  if  you  meant  this  or  that — 
something  your  words  might  be 
construed  into,  but  which  was  of 
course  the  very  reverse  of  what  you 
did  mean. 

This  was  no  humbug  on  his 
part,  nor  yet  a  ruse  to  disarm 
you,  but  the  natural  overture  of  a 
pacific  man  who  would  gladly  be 
friends  with  everybody,  if  possible. 
After  that  he  would  lay  on  and 
spare  not. 

He  had  never  yet,  he  pleaded, 
been  taxed  with 'lagging  behind 
the  age.  The  newest  and  widest 
theories  and  ideas,  however  start- 
ling, were  sure  of  a  welcome  from 
him.  Still,  he  must  confess,  that 
from  the  same  figures  he  deduced 
a  very  different  result  from  that 
given  by  the  last  orator.  If  you 
could  not  alter  the  weather,  you 
could  neutralise  its  effects.  Because 
we  cannot  change  the  climate  does 
it  therefore  make  no  difference 
whether  we  sit  still,  fold  our  hands, 
and  let  ourselves  be  frozen — or 
build  houses,  light  tires,  and  pro- 
cure furs  ? 

Those  present  might  count  it  a 
weakness,  but  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  confess  to  a  remnant  of  belief 
in  the  net  advantages  to   be  got 
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from  freedom,  a  charitable  spirit 
and  efforts  to  make  these  bless- 
ings more  universal. 

He  would  go  further — ^further 
back,  some  might  sneer,  he  was 
prepared  for  that — he  considered 
such  things  intrinsically  good,  and 
that  good  trees  cannot  but  bring 
forth  good  fruit, 

A  few  members  present  ap- 
plauded him.  For,  advanced  as 
they  were,  they  had  still  left  a 
youthful  prejudice  or  two  they  had 
not  been  able  to  shake  off,  in 
favour  of  the  good  effects  on  the 
whole  of  the  cardinal  virtues  on 
society,  and  they  were  glad  when 
somebody  would  give  these  honour 
and  a  tongue. 

The  majority,  who  had  no  preju- 
dices to  shake  off,  shrugged  their 
shoulders  contemptuously  and 
smiled  superciliously  at  a  homily, 
the  spirit  of  which  was  most  dis- 
pleasing to  them.  Still  so  strong, 
so  general  was  the  deference  felt 
for  Mr.  Lee  personally,  that  his 
special  pleading  in  the  cause  of 
morality  was  followed  by  a  little 
pause.  None  of  the  malcontents, 
though  they  counted  the  larger 
part  of  the  assemblage,  seemed 
ambitious  of  the  honour  of  acting 
as  champion  for  the  opposition. 
For  one  moment  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  he  would  be  allowed  to  walk 
over  the  course.  The  next,  Ichabod 
rose  to  his  feet.  The  audience 
were  on  the  alert.  A  perfect 
stranger— it  was  impossible  even 
to  guess  at  what  line  he  was  going 
to  take.  He  looked  self-confident 
— ready — no  novice,  and  his  cool 
and  thorough  indifference  of  manner 
piqued  their  curiosity  and  interest. 

He  began  well — could  not  have 
made  a  happier  start — by  saying 
that  from  his  point  of  view  both 
the  last  two  speakers  were  wrong 
— utterly,  palpably,  ridiculously, 
monstrously  wrong.  The  first  had 
said  we  could  neither  alter  nor 
interfere  with  the  order  of  society 


and  the  course  of  civilisation  any 
more  than  with  the  order  of  the 
trade  -  winds,  or  the  formation  of 
coral  reefs.  The  second  declared 
that  we  could  and  did, — by  our 
reforms  and  demonstrations  and 
societies  for  the  propagation  of 
this  or  the  suppression  of  that, — 
improve  upon  it. 

To  show  that  both  were  mis- 
taken would  be  easy,  but  would 
take  too  long.  All  he  wanted  to 
point  out  was,  that  both  had  been 
led  astray  by  the  same  thing — 
their  unwillingness  to  face  the 
truth.  Most  people  did  shirk  it. 
Not  for  a  moment  did  he  expect 
it  to  be  well  received,  even  in 
Cackleham,  even  at  the  Grievance 
Club. 

''In  society,  as  in  an  animal 
organism,  you  may  stunt  growth 
and  spoil  development,  but  to  add 
the  cubit  is  out  of  our  power. 
You  may  put  out  a  man's  eye — you 
cannot  give  him  three — lame  mm, 
but  not  make  him  fly.  Most  of  our 
so-called  improvement  societies  are 
so  many  artificial  *  machines  for 
interfering  with  the  law  of  selection, 
and  their  failure  to  do  good  a 
necessity  of  nature.  How  can 
people  who  preach  a  theory  and 
believe  in  it  apostatise  in  so 
cowardly  a  fashion  in  practice  ?  It 
is  quite  obvious  that  we  can  and 
do  interfere  with  the  growth  of 
society,  and  also  that  we  can  only 
interfere  to  do  harm. 

"  Out  of  this  spring  a  few  simple 
questions,  which  it  appears  as  if 
nobody  would  answer. 

"  Are  the  incapable  to  be  nur- 
tured to  the  detriment  of  the  cap- 
able, or  are  thev  i^ot  ? 

"  Which  is  tne  greater  evil,  pre- 
sent injury  to  an  individual  or  per- 
manent injury  to  the  race  ?  and  of 
two  evils  are  we  to  choose  the 
greater  or  the  less  ? 

''  Is  it  not  weakness  and  cruelty 
in  disguise  to  sacrifice  the  many  to 
the  one,  when  their  interests  dash  Y 
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and,  if  so,  are  we  to  be  weak  and 
cruel  with  our  eyes  open  ? 

"  Now,  I  don't  see  myself,  gentle- 
men," he  concluded,  "  how  such 
questions  can  be  answered  both  in 
the  negative  and  the  affirmative. 
Though  I  dare  say  some  thinkers 
of  the  Broad  School  might  be 
caught  admitting  that  the  capable 
are,  and  yet  are  not,  to  be  con- 
sidered first ;  that  the  individual  is 
at  the  same  time  to  yield  and  not 
to  yield ;  that  a  thing  is  the  greater 
of  two  evils,  and  that  yet  in  choos- 
ing it  we  shall  choose  the  less. 
But  with  these  I  think  I  may 
decline  to  argue. 

'*  Let  us  not  shirk  it  because  we 
don't  like  it.  Altruism,  benevolence, 
pity,  sympathy,  devotion,  are  all 
of  artificial  growth.  For  us  who 
know  this,  it  is  low  and  weak  to 
indulge  in  them.  It  is  a  law  of 
nature  that  bids  infirmity  succumb 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  To 
preach  this  biological  law  and 
obedience  to  it,  direct  and  indirect, 
should  be  the  first  duty  of  political 
economists.  Here  the  ancients, 
even  the  savages,  put  our  senti- 
mental school  to  shame.  Senti- 
mentalists will  shudder  as  they 
read  of  the  suppression  of  the  aged, 
avoidance  of  the  sick  and  foeble — 
desertion  of  infants.  But  that 
these  inhuman,  but  strictly  natural 
selective  practices,  are  the  strict 
and  logical  deductions  from  prin- 
ciples which  even  they  acknowledge 
as  true,  is  what  I  call  upon  all 
honest  and  fearless  minds  among 
you  to  admit. 

''I  am  not  now  advocating  the 
restoration  of  these  customs.  I 
never  advocate  what  is  a  present 
impossibility ;  only  children  cry  for 
the  moon.  The  first  step — I  go  no 
farther — is  to  have  it  made  clear 
that  such  measures  are  for  the 
good  of  the  race  at  the  cost  of  the 
individual.  Are  we  to  spend  our 
substance  in  physic  for  the  diseased 
or  in  food  for  the   healthy?     In 


proportion  as  we  help  the  weak  and 
inferior  to  elude  the  eternal  law 
that  foredooms  them  to  perish, 
worth  will  get  rarer  and  rarer — 
disappear  at  last. 

*' Already  the  signs  are  to  be 
seen  and  felt.  All  who  lend  their 
hand  to  prop  up  the  crippled,  the 
depraved,  the  imbecile,  increase  the 
idiotic,  sickly,  dwarfed  element  in 
life,  and  lower  the  mental  and 
physical  standard. 

"  Indeed,  so  enormous  and  in- 
creasing are  the  powers  of  science 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far 
this  war  against  nature  may  not 
be  carried.  Looking  forward  to 
coming  ages  we  see  but  a  dismal 
prospect.  The  unscientific  brute 
creation  alone  will  preserve  its 
primitive  excellence.  For  man  has 
turned  his  proud  power  to  stay  and 
divert  the  forces  of  nature,  to  free 
himself  from  her  good  laws,  and 
will  have  become  a  decrepit,  ab- 
normal, nerveless,  shaky  species, 
living  on  merely,  thanks  to  the 
death  or  suspension  he  has  brought 
about  of  natural  selection. 

•*Fitially"—  The  clock  struck 
eleven  here,  and  cut  short  the 
discourse,  depriving  the  audience 
of  the  last  touches  to  Ichabod's 
cheerful  picture.  He  came  down 
from  the  platform,  amid  thun- 
derous applause,  to  meet  Mr.  Lee, 
who,  as  Ichabod  had  expe(?ted,  was 
boiling  over  with  indij;iiation. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  the  man  who 
can  make  such  speeches, — I  don't 
envy  him  his  conscience.  Inge- 
nious,-—we  must  be  ingenious,  and 
tickle  our  biases  intellects,  though 
we  poison  the  unreasoning  minds 
among  our  disciples." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  Ichabold  coolly, 
"you  may  be  sure  of  this,  the 
unreasoning  will  never  listen  to 
my  theories — they  are  not  tempt- 
ing— only  the  strictly  logical,  if 
there  are  any,  will — must  accept 
them." 

**  Sir,  any  nonsense  may  be  made 
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attraotiye  in  these  days,  when  fools 
are  all  on  an  equality  with  wise 
men." 

"  Pardon  me.  The  fools  are  the 
strongest  numerically,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  find  but  few  adherents." 

"  Not  so  few.  Sophistry,  shallow 
though  it  may  be,  is  the  everlasting 
rock  on  which  the  ship  of  fools  is 
splitting  daily." 

"  Only  fools  split  upon  it.  My 
dear  sir,  if  men  are  too  weak  to 
take  truth  for  their  staff,  will  they 
ever  grow  strong  by  clinging  to 
falsehood  Y  " 

"  Mr.  Ichabod,  if  such  falsehood 
gets  current  for  truth,  we  shall 
sink  back  into  the  senseless  brutes 
from  which  we  sprung." 

"  No  great  change  for  some  of 
us."  Providentially  at  this  moment, 
when  the  quarrel  bade  fair  to  be- 
come serious,  the  belligerents  were 
checked  by  the  appearance  of 
Tony  and  lanthe. 

The  former  went  on  in  front 
with  Mr.  Lee,  who  was  storming 
still,  to  soothe  him.  Ichabod 
offered  his  arm  to  lanthe,  and 
followed.  She  was  not  laughing, 
nor  he  storming. 

"I  wish,"  he  thought,  "  that  the 
presence  of  this  girl  had  not  the 
idiotic  effect  on  me  of  making  me 
forget  for  the  moment  everything 
else."  Cackleham,  the  club,  his 
speech,  skirmish  with  Mr.  Lee,  all 
seemed  to  melt  away.  lanthe  was 
at  his  side,  looking  at  him  per- 
plexedly. 

"  Mr.  Ichabod,"  she  said  gently, 
"  did  vou  mean  all  you  said  to- 
night ?  " 

"  Why  say  it,  else  ? "  he  in- 
quired. 

"There  might  be  reasons,"  she 
said.  "  You  might  have  been  be- 
wildered by  the  nonsense  that  was 
talked — I  felt  so  myself.  Or  it 
might  be  an  impulse  to  speak  out 
what  in  your  heart  you  did  not 
believe,  1  could  understand  that ; 
a  moment  when  there  is  a  bitter 


pleasure  in  defying  one's  own 
self." 

Strange,  but  at  that  instant 
Ichabod  would  have  given  worlds 
to  yield  to  his  strong  impulse  to 
reply: 

"Yes,  it  was  a  lie;  only  there 
was  nobody  to  confute  it.  I  am 
that  most  damnable  blunderer  von 
spoke  of,  who,  because  truth  is  a 
jewel,  will  never  see  it  anywhere 
but  in  a  toad's  head." 

But  stronger  was  the  fatality  of 
character,  keeping  him  constant  to 
a  standard  which,  for  an  instant 
only,  he  dimly  realised  would  be- 
tray him  in  the  end. 

Confess  as  much  to  her  ?  Give 
in  to  a  girl ;  be  tempted  over  by  an 
enervating  love  ? 

He  preserved  an  obstinate  silence. 
They  lingered  near  the  door.  The 
lamplight  fell  on  Ichabod's  face. 
It  wa«  pale,  but  hard.  His  head 
was  in  a  tumult.  If  he  could 
but  have  won  that  girl  in  any 
other  way  than  by  disavowing  him- 
self! 

But  lanthe  would  never  be  im- 
posed upon  by  a  pretence  of 
apostasy.  He  must  resign  her,  and 
draw  back  from  the  approaches 
of  threatening  sympathy.  Or,  if 
he  wished  to  please,  yield,  recant, 
retract.  He  was  on  the  brink  of 
it,  but  constrained  himself  to  reply^ 
stonily  and  coldly : 

"  Oh,  I  meant  all  I  said,  and 
much  more.  I  am  sorrv  it  had  not 
the  honour  to  please  you." 

lanthe  gave  a  little  laugh. 
Ichabod  would  rather  she  had 
done  anything  else.  Her  laugh^ 
to  him,  said  plainly,  "  I  almost 
thought  you  were  not  what  you 
chose  to  appear.  Thank  you  for 
undeceiving  me." 

The  others  joined  them  at  this 
moment.  Mr.  Lee  carried  off  his 
daughter.  It  was  Tony  who  put 
her  into  the  carriage  and  bade 
them  farewell  for  both.  He  and 
his  friend  were  starting  next  mora- 
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ing  for  Bannerstoke,  fifty  miles  off, 
That  episode  was  over. 

He  turned  to  Ichabod,  but  had 
to  speak  to  him  twice  before  he 
could  rouse  his  attention.  Tony 
had  the  talk  to  himself  all  the 
way  home.  Ichabod  seemed  in  a 
brown  study.  He  was  suffering 
from  an  extraordinary  depression. 
It  galled  him,  as  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  any  cause  he  could 
assign.  If  in  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness he  had  come  near  making  a 
concession  to  the  sentiment  he  ab- 
horred, the  sense  of  it  served  but 
to  fling  him  farther  and  more 
uncompromisingly  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Decidedly  to-night  he 
had  burnt  his  ships. 


Chaptes  xn. 

Bt  noon  on  the  following  day  they 
were  already  at  Bannerstoke.  Here 
Ichabod  proposed  to  deliyer  two 
lectm*es,  and  afterwards  to  make 
the  place  his  head-quarters  for  a 
thorough  visitation  of  the  smaller 
country  towns,  of  which  there  were 
several  within  short  distances. 

"  Man  appoints,  Heaven  disap- 
points," said  the  old  woman — ^a 
version  of  the  proverb  Ichabod 
was  now  driven  to  echo,  putting, 
of  coiurse,  for  "  heaven  "  a  "  stream 
of  tendency;"  in  this  case  an  ill- 
stream  that  bore  nobody  any 
good. 

Tony  all  that  morning  had  been 
complaining  of  headache,  dizziness 
and  langour — a  chill,  he  sup- 
posed. 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Ichabod, "  you 
stood  long  enough  waiting  for  it 
on  Mr.  Lee*s  wet  grass  the  other 
night." 

When  the  evening  came,  the 
second  was  unable  to  accompany 
his  principal  to  the  lecture  hall, 
and  Ichabod,  on  returning  in  high 
spirits,  after  a  successful  perform- 
ance, found  him  in  a  tolerably  high 
fever. 


Tony's  nature  was  one  where,  in 
the  mutual  reaction  of  body  and 
mind,  the  latter  had  the  upper 
hand.  The  brain  is  usually  either 
the  slave  or  the  master  of  the  other 
organs ;  and  with  him  his  mental 
state  was  dictator,  and  retold  so 
surely  and  rapidly  on  his  physique 
that  happiness  for  him  had  meant 
health,  and  chagrin  sickness,  pretty 
uniformly  throughout  his  young 
experience. 

The  season  was  unhealthy,  the 
last  three  months  had  not  beheld 
in  him  a  model  of  prudence. 
These  were  causes;  still  it  was 
mental  disquietude,  prolonged  pain- 
ful excitement  and  nertous  strain 
that  had  turned  the  scale  and 
decreed  that  he  should  not  throw 
off  the  germs  of  illness  this  time, 
but  sink  under  their  power. 

It  promised  at  first  to  be  a  tedi- 
ous rather  than  a  serious  affair. 
"  Whatever  you  do  don't  go  and 
frighten  my  relations,"  urged  Tony. 
''  I'm  positive  that  the  slightest 
fuss  made  over  me  would  send  me 
to  heaven  at  once.  Say  I'm  laid  up 
with  a  cold,  that  blessed  noun 
which  means  anything,  everything, 
or  nothing  at  all." 

Ichabod  assented.  "  I'm  very 
sorry  for  this,  Tony,  but  I  am 
boimd  to  say  it  serves  you  right. 
You  cannot  shirk  the  consequences 
of  your  folly.  This  comes  simply 
of  letting  your  excitement  run 
away  with  you.  Agitate,  overdo, 
fret,  worry,  madden  yourself,  and 
you  have  the  result — a  nervous 
fever ! " 

And  he  had  a  pretty  round 
homily  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 
But  the  culprit's  state  in  a  few 
days  became  sufficiently  alarming 
to  induce  him  to  put  off  sermonising 
for  the  present.  Ichabod  did  what 
he  could  for  his  young  friend,  and 
when  he  was  absent  for  a  day 
lecturing  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  forced  to  leave  him  to  the 
tendef    mercies  of    the  landlady. 
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was  careful  to  insist  on  all  the 
doctor's  instructions  meanwhile 
being  carried  out  to  the  letter.  This 
gentleman  was  a  great  martinet, 
with  a  fussy,  dictatorial  manner 
which  Tony  vowed  so  exasperated 
him  as  to  undo  the  whole  effect  of 
his  medical  skill.  Ichabod  laughed 
at  the  delusion ;  still  the  fact  re- 
mained, that  the  patient  was 
always  worse  after  his  dreaded 
protracted  daily  skirmish  with  his 
physician. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  began  Tony 
suddenly  one  night,  "I  doubt  if 
I'm  worth  all  this  to-do." 

Ichabod,  who  had  just  returned 
from  one  of  his  expeditions,  and 
had  been  watching  him  quietly  for 
a  few  minutes,  started.  "  Hullo  ! 
I  thought  you  were  asleep." 

"  Not  I.  Kneading  problems  of 
life  and  mind  into  loaves,  or  stones, 
as  hard  and  fast  as  I  can.  Look 
here.  Suppose  I  do  pull  through, 
ten  to  one  I  turn  out  but  a  patched- 
up,  feeble  member  of  society,  drag 
out  a  flickering  existence,  and  help 
to  deteriorate  the  race  and  all  that. 
I  was  always  something  of  a 
ricketty  branch,  and  far  the  best 
thing  for  the  tree  would  be  to  have 
me  lopped  off  at  once." 

"  Don't  jump  to  conclusions," 
said  Ichabod,  uneasily  ;  for  there 
was  something  in  Tony's  appear- 
ance to-night  that  struck  him  with 
doubt  and  dread  less  the  mischief 
might  lie  deeper  than  was  sup- 
posed. "It  is  true  that  you  are 
naturally  nervous,  and  that  you 
give  way  to  your  strong  feelings, 
and  encourage  them  to  run  riot 
till  they  come  to  tell  directly  on 
your  appetite,  sleep,  pulse,  and  so 
on,  in  a  most  insane  manner.  You 
are  suffering  for  it  now.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  your  constitution 
is  sound  and  full  of  spring,  which 
is  as  useful  as  strength  in  its 
way." 

**  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  "  asked 
Tony,  mockingly. 


"  Quite ;  and  the  doctor  said  as 
much  to  me." 

"  Trust  him  not ;  he's  a  fooV* 
Tony  retorted  ;  "  I  say  I  ought  to 
be  suppressed  in  the  interest  of 
the  community,  to  which  all  in- 
dividual interest  ought  to  yield, 
you  know.  Oh,  you've  not  a  notion 
what  a  mere  rush  I  feel  to-night" 

"  That's  temporary.  I  sbomdn't 
be  surprised  to  see  you  some  years 
hence  a  stronger  man  than  many 
more  robust  at  starting." 

"  But  is  the  game  worth  the 
candle  —  the  time,  bother,  and 
expense  of  patching  me  up  ? 
Heigho !  I've  an  innate  idea  that 
the  gods  love  me — ^in  plain  words, 
that  I  shall  die  soon." 

"How  often  must  I  tell  you, 
Tony,  that  there  are  no  such  things 
as  innate  ideas  ?" 

"Not  in  your  mind,  I  believe 
you,"  said  Tony  ;  "  I  can  only 
answer  for  my  own.  But,  if  my  hour 
has  struck,  the  only  thing  that 
vexes  me  is  that  it  could  not  wait 
till  cremation  'came  in.'  Still, 
what  an  opportunity  for  you  to 
show  your  contempt  for  convention 
and  custom !  Always  make  the 
most  of  a  man — dead  or  alive — ^and 
if  you  haven't  got  much  out  of  me 
living,  you  might  at  hast  set  an 
example  by  me  dead." 

Ichabod  looked  at  him  atten- 
tively, thinking  his  mind  was 
wandering.  But  his  head,  though 
excited,  was  clear. 

"  I'm  sure  I've  heard  you  say," 
continued  Tony,  "  that  there  is  no 
excuse  nowadays  for  indulging  in 
sentimental  lamentations  over  the 
death  of  a  friend,  as  it  affords  the 
bereaved  persons  a  fresh  oppor- 
tunity of  helping  on  a  good  sanitarv 
measure.  I  wonder  now  if  I  should 
be  public-spirited  enough  to  depart 
this  life  in  peace,  if  I  thought  you 
would " 

"  Nonsense  !"  Ichabod  rose 
sharply  and  cut  short  the  conversa- 
tion.    Tony's  manner  alarmed  him, 
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and  it  was  with  some  anxiety  that 
he  waited  for  the  doctor's  advent 
the  next  morning. 

The  verdict  was  unsatisfactory  ; 
the  patient  was  excited,  and  terribly 
weak.  The  medical  man  repeated 
his  directions,  that  the  boy  was  to 
be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  his 
mind  free  from  all  agitating 
influences.  But  silence  and  solitary 
confinement,  if  the  easiest  and  most 
obvious,  were  hardly  the  most 
efficient  means  of  bringing  this 
about.  In  Tony's  brain,  at  all 
events,  nature  abhorred  a  vacuum, 
and  when  deprived  of  all  pasture 
from  without  that  might  have 
soothed  or  sustained  it,  his  mind 
would  work  upon  itself,  and  the 
result  was  a  state  of  feverish, 
unnatural,  dangerous  ferment. 
Solace  and  recreation  were  not 
among  the  arts  of  which  Ichabod 
was  master.  His  treatment  was 
neutral,  negative.  Why  would  not 
the  boy  get  well  ? 

But  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
illness  and  recovery  are  often  so 
subtle  as  to  be  invisible  to  the 
bystanders,  who  therefore  either 
deny  them  or  their  importance. 

Still,  for  certain  temperaments, 
it  is  these  trifles,  light  as  air,  causes 
beyond  perception  and  control,  that 
may  turn  the  scale  in  matters  of 
life  and  death.  The  peril  for  Tony 
was  very  real. 

Under  the  simple  regime  of 
mental  starvation,  he  failed  to 
rally,  the  fever  continued  high,  and, 
as  he  was  constitutionally  delicate, 
there  was  every  fear  that  some 
dangerous  complication  might  arise. 
Ichabod  saw  that  if  this  went  on 
he  must  write  and  acquaint  Mr. 
Sebright,  senior,  with  the  state  of 
things,  which  disturbed  him  more 
than  he  liked  to  own.  Fond  of 
this  headlong,  mercurial  youth  ? 
Impossible.  It  was  the  feeling  of 
responsibility  only,  he  assured 
himself,  that  made  him  anxious. 

He  had  to  leave    him    in  the 


evening  to  start  on  one  of  hia 
lecturing  excursions,  determined, 
should  he  find  no  improvement  on 
his,retum  the  following  morning,  to 
write  to  his  relations  by  the  next 
post. 

Tony  was  no  better  the  next  day. 
Towards  noon,  he  lay,  not  asleep,, 
though  utterly  prostrate  in  body 
and  mind,  awaiting  his  friend's  re- 
appearance. He  was  vividly  con- 
scious, his  thoughts  in  full  though 
unhealthy  activity.  He  seemed  to 
feel  the  light  of  life  flickering 
within  him,  and  was  wondering 
how  soon  the  light  of  intelligence 
would  follow  suit.  In  his  present 
mood  he  would  not  have  cared 
to  beckon  them  back.  Vainly 
might  Ichabod  preach  to  him  to 
"  hear  reason."  "  And  when  I. 
have  heard  it  what  blessing- 
bringeth  it  ?  "  thought  Tony,  with 
the  bitterness  of  one  who  finds 
what  was  given  him  for  bread  is  a 
stone — reason,  and  wisdom,  and 
thought,  and  prudence,  and  exis- 
tence itself  and  all  it  can  bring 
forth. 

The  Calvinist  who  sees  the  devil 
everywhere — the  ascetic  who  seeks 
salvation  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  in 
the  desert,  Ichabod's  learning  went 
further  than  theirs.  The  sea,  the 
sun,  the  stars,  the  earth,  men  and 
women,  he  had  tatight  himself  and 
would  fain  teach  others  to  look 
upon  them  and  not  to  see  that  they 
were  good. 

The  thinker  was  roused  by  a  tap 
at  the  door,  not  Ichabod's.  He 
looked  rouiid  and  saw  on  the 
threshold  a  small  mortal  of  some 
three  or  four  years  old,  carrying  a 
bunch  of  wild  flowers  nearly  as  big 
as  herself. 

"  Come  in,  come  in,"  said  Tony 
languidly,  trying  to  raise  himself 
on  his  elbow,  rather  cross  at  being 
disturbed.  He  was  not  fond  of 
children  he  believed,  but  that  was 
a  funnv  little  face  at  the  door.  She 
seemed  to  hesitate,  but,  encouraged 
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by  a  word  or  sign  from  the  land- 
lady her  mother,  who  was  outside, 
deliberately  shut  herself  in  and 
trotted  up  to  the  bedside. 

"I  am  not  fond  of  children," 
repeated  Tony  to  himself,  re- 
solutely, with  a  weary  look  at  his 
visitor.  Still  this  tiny  elf  was 
almost  irresistible,  with  her  fat, 
fresh,  playful  face  half  taken  up  by 
a  pair  of  enormous  brown  eyes,  that 
watched  him  wonderingly  from  be- 
hind the  foxgloves  and  harebells 
she  was  clutching  hard  with  both 
hands. 

Watched  him  very  narrowly,  too. 
It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  she 
was  calculating  and  setting  down 
the  sum  total  of  her  impressions, 
but  something  of  the  kind  was 
passing  in  the  little  head.  Tony 
was  not  proof  against  the  prettiness 
before  him.  His  mouth  relaxed 
into  a  smile.  "  What  fairy-tale 
may  you  come  out  of,  little  one  ?" 
said  he,  stretching  out  his  hand. 
She  crammed  the  flowers  into  it,  and 
gave  a  shy  laugh  of  delight,  which 
made  him  laugh  back  again. 

"  For  you,"  she  said,  in  her  baby 
patois. 

"  From  you  ?**  asked  Tony,  and 
she  nodded. 

**  What's  vour  name  ?"  said  he, 
taking  hold  of  her  other  hand,  to 
which  she  made  no  resistance. 
Dicky." 

Who  ever  gave  you  such  a 
name?"  he  asked,  laughing  and 
continuing  his  catechism. 

"Mamma's  linnet  bird,"  she 
replied  with  the  utmost  gravity. 
"  Now — ^wbat  yours  ?  " 

"  Tony."  He  tried  to  make  her 
pronounce  it.  She  clambered  up 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  sat 
there  with  her  feet  dangling  down 
and  playing  with  the  flowers,  while 
he  encouraged  her  to  prattle.  She 
amused  him. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  firm 
mends.  Dicky  he  found  was  really 
a  bewitching  child,  in  her  own  way 
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— amiable,  affectionate,  but  quit-e 
original,  and  with  a  very  decided 
and  practical  character  of  her  own 
already. 

"  And  where  do  the  flowers  live?" 
asked  Tony  as  she  tossed  them 
over  one  by  one. 

"  In  the  wood,"  quoth  Dicky. 
"  I  been  up  there,  with  Tnamma 
and  sister  Polly." 

"  What  did  you  see  in  the  wood?" 
he  continued  ;  "  fairies ;  or  bears, 
perhaps,  or  hobgoblins." 

"  No,"  she  replied  with  emphasis, 
shaking  her  head,  *'  I  seen  a 
naughty,  naughty  boy." 

"  How  do  you  know  he  was 
naughty  ?"  said  Tony  ;  "  I  daresay 
he  was  no  such  thing." 

"  No,  he  w<i8  bad,"  she  returned 
resolutely ;  "  he  caught  a  dicky 
bird,  and  he  was  hurting  it,  be 
was." 

"That  was  wrong,"  Tony  ad- 
mitted, gravely. 

"  And  he  laughed.  But  the 
dicky  bird  cried,  and  Polly  cried — " 

"  And  you  cried  too,  I  suppose." 

"  No,"  she  exclaimed  indignantly, 
"  I  ran  to  him  and  thumped  him,  I 
did." 

"  You  thumped  him,  did  you  ?" 
said  Tony,  laughing  heartily. 

"  And  he  let  go — for  I  made 
him — and  the  dicky  bird  flew  away 
home,  so  fast,  it  was  glad,  and 
Polly  clapped  her  hands." 

"  And  tiie  naughty  boy,  did  he 
not  thump  you  ?" 

"No — he  was  so  Afraid"  she 
replied,  thoughtfully;  the  delin- 
quent having  in  fact  been  too  much 
taken  aback  by  valour  from  such 
unexpected  quarters  to  retaliate. 

Here  Dicky  laid  hold  of  a  book 
of  Ichabod's  that  he  had  left  on 
the  table,  and  inquired  anxiously 
if  there  were  any  pictures  in  it 
"  Can  you  read  ?"  Tony  asked.  "  I 
like  pictures  best,"  she  replied 
evasively.  "  And  why  ?"  said  he. 
"I  like  pictures  best  because 
they're  pretty,"    she    replied  un- 
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answerablj,  laying  hold  of  the 
Yolume  and  turning  over  the  leaves 
with  great  care.  It  was  a  transla- 
tion of  Kant's  philosophy — so  she 
looked  in  yain  for  illustrations,  and 
said  she  would  read  instead.  This 
consisted  in  making  Tony  read 
aloud  to  her,  she  passing  her 
finger  along  the  lines  and  listening 
with  the  gravest  attention  to  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  perfectly  happy 
over  this  new  game. 

When  Ichabod  came  in  he  found 
a  strange  spectacle — the  place  of 
sick  nurse  filled  by  a  four-year-old 
perched  up  at  Tony's  side,  with 
one  arm  round  his  neck,  and  look- 
ing over  his  shoulder,  while  he,  as 
well  as  he  could  for  laughing,  was 
reading  in  solemn  accents  solemn 
periods  of  philosophy  out  of  the 
enormous  volume,  stopping  every 
now  and  then  to  feed  her  with  his 
grapes.  She  was  so  dreadfully 
concerned  at  his  refusing  to  share 
these  that  he  had  had  to  begin  to 
pacify  her. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  jolly 
child,  Ichabod  ?  —  the  drollest, 
quaintest  little  creature  !  Dicky, 
Dicky  I  say,  where  are  you  off 
tor" 

For  Dicky  had  caught  sight  of 
Ichabod* s  face,  and  without  an 
instant's  hesitation,  giving  Tony  a 
defiant  kiss,  slid  down,  trotted  out 
of  the  room,  and  would  not  be 
called  back  again. 

"  Oh,  you  taking  little  thing," 
said  Tony,  leaning  back,  still 
laughing  to  himself  at  the  philoso- 
phy lesson  scene.  Ichabod,  amazed  at 
the  softened  expression  of  pleasure 
on  his  face,  felt  instinctively  pro- 
voked with  that  which  had  called 
it  forth. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  he  said  in- 
differently, throwing  himself  into 
the  chair  beside  him,  "  do  you 
know  what  makes  children  so  at- 
tractive ?  Simply  their  diminutive 
size  and  age,  and  the  fact  of  their 
being  at  our  mercy.     These  con- 


stitute their  charm,  and  our 
pleasure  in  it  is  sheer  egotism. 
What  does  it  come  from  ?  The  com- 
parison we  are  always  drawing, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  between 
their  ignorance  and  weakness  and 
our  wisdom  and  strength." 

Tony  was  too  tired  with  his 
romp  to  argue.  He  seemed  so 
decidedly  better  that  afternoon, 
however,  that  Ichabod  put  off 
writing  to  his  parents  till  the  next 
day. 

When  the  doctor  came  in  the 
morning  he  found  Tony  and  Dicky 
playing  together,  and  shook  his 
head  ominously.  The  patient 
would  over-talk,  over-exert,  over- 
something  himself.  Still  he  was 
so  much  improved  and  so  remark- 
ably obstinate  on  this  point  that 
Esculapius,  mollified  by  the  appa- 
rent success  of  his  skill,  licensed 
Dicky  to  pay  him  a  short  daily 
visit,  which  her  mother,  seeing 
how  the  child  cheered  up  the 
invalid,  who  was  dull  and  wanted 
cheering,  took  the  liberty  of 
making  as  long  as  they  chose. 

But  Dicky  had  an  aversion  to 
Ichabod  that  passed  the  bounds  of 
decent  civility.  Did  he  show  his 
face;  she  always  tried  to  run 
away,  and  nobody  could  make  her 
open  her  lips  in  his  presence. 
"  So  shy,"  said  her  mother,  apolo- 
getically ;  but  the  shyness  was 
erratic,  and  vanished  the  instant 
Ichabod  went  out  of  the  room. 
He  soon  began  to  return  her  dis- 
like with  an  energy  even  he 
could  not  alwavs  conceal.  One 
day  when  Tony,  now  decidedly 
convalescent,  had  been  quoting 
some  of  the  naively  original 
speeches  and  artless  ways  of  his 
small  favourite  with  genuine  de- 
light, Ichabod  broke  out  at  last 
almost  viciously : 

"Very  fine;  I  want  you  to 
remember,  though,  that  in  sober 
truth  children  are  petted  and 
admired  and  praised  to  the  skies 
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everj  day  for  acts  wbich,  in  men 
and  women,  we  should  call  by 
their  right  names — rude  speeches, 
offensive  candour,  imbecile  indis- 
cretion and  imprudence,  and  blame 
and  ridicule  accordingly.  I,  for 
one,  cannot  go  into  raptures  oyer 
such  things,  even  in  a  child.  And 
I  call  that  tenderness  simply 
maudlin  that  gushes  out  over 
qualities  so  cheap  as  ignorance 
and  thoughtlessness,  in  a  crude 
undergrown  mind  and  body.  It 
is  a  relic  of  the  old  superstition 
that  required  us  to  reverence  them 
because  they  were  nearer  their 
Maker.  According  to  that,  I  ought 
to  take  off  my  hat  to  a  squalling 
infant  a  day  old.  There  is  a  false 
sentiment  lying  at  the  root  of  this 
infatuation,  but  it  is  always  break- 
ing out  when  the  foolish  impulses 
I  speak  of  have  nothing  to  check 
them  but  reason." 

"  But  is  reason  so  full  against 
them?"  asked  Tony.  "Grace  and 
simplicity  and  freshness  and  frank- 
ness are  delicious  things.  They 
are  so  easy  to  lose  that  I  think, 
but  for  children,  we  should  some- 
times forget  that  they  exist." 

"Bah!  Who  believes  in  these 
mysterious  virtues  of  infancy  ? 
They  won't  bear  examination. 
Childish  ignorance  and  folly  can 
do  no  manner  of  good  except  by 
disgusting  us  who  know  better, 
and  inciting  us  to  put  a  stop  to 
both  as  early  as  possible.  Try  a 
little  interrogation  of  your  con- 
sciousness, Tony,  and  see." 

"  Well,"  said  Tony,  "  all  yester- 
day afternoon,  having  nothing  else 
to  do,  I  interrogated  my  own  con- 
sciousness hard,  but  it  would  not 
or  could  not  give  your  answer." 

"But  I  tell  you  the  error  is 
glaring.  What  is  the  chief  boast 
of  civilisation  ?  The  great  work  it 
has  done  in  dispelling  primitive 
ignorance  and  childlike  imprudence 
wherever  they  could  be  found. 
Now,  if  these  were  good  qualities 


they  ought  to  have  been  set  up  as 
examples  for  imitation.  Why,  if 
the  child-excellence  theory  were 
true,  civilisation,  which  acts  on  the 
direct  contrary  principle,  ought  to 
have  brought  on  some  tremendous 
calamity  by  this  time,  some  evil 
from  which  the  sentimental  instinct 
we  gave  way  to  in  our  days  of 
darkness  had  acted  as  a  preserva- 
tion so  long  as  those  lasted.  How- 
ever, I  think  a  man  who  behaved  as 
if  he  believed  this,  or  who  openly 
fnoumed  the  decay  of  the  infantile 
virtues  of  blind  credulity  and 
silly  simplicity,  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  confined  as  a  lunatic 
than  respected  as  a  philosopher." 

Tony  said  this  was  sophistry,  and 
they  nearly  came  to  a  quarrel  on 
the  subject ;  and  by  no  means 
could  Ichabod  induce  him  to  agree, 
except  to  differ. 

One  thing  was  clear;  the  prac- 
tical friendship  between  Dicky  and 
Tony  was  too  firm  for  any  theory 
to  shake.  It  annoyed  Ichabod 
singularly,  but  he  consoled  himself 
with  the  thought  that  it  must  soon 
end,  glad  at  least  that  the  young 
fellow  was  recovering,  and  that  it 
had  not  been  necessary  to  give  the 
alarm  to  his  parents. 

Yes  ;  Tony  was  nearly  well  again. 
A  few  more  days  and  he  would  be 
allowed  to  travel.  Neither  doctor 
nor  friend  ever  suspected  the  strong 
hand  that  Dicky  had  had  in  the 
cure.  Both,  though  great  sticklers 
for  the  identity  of  mental  and 
physical  functions,  forgot  to  allow 
for  it  in  practice.  When,  in  illness, 
does  the  fact  not  get  put  aside? 
The  very  people  who  swear  by  it 
laugh  none  the  less  at  the  old 
story  of  the  musician  who  was 
cured  of  a  fever  by  a  concert  at 
his  bedside,  or  when  a  verdict  of 
manslaughter  is  returned  against  a 
quarterly  review. 

Whereas,  if  the  truth  could  be 
known,  many  lesser  powers  than 
quarterly     reviews      ^would       be 
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brought  in  guilty  of  more  or  less 
justi&able  homicide,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Bojal  Humane 
Society  would  have  to  award  its 
medals  in  the  strangest  and  most 
unexpected  quarters. 

There  was  one  who  had  an  ink- 
ling of  the  truth  this  time.  Tony 
himself — an  impression  that  went 
deeper  than  could  be  calculated, 
and  that  argument  had  failed  to 
remove.  A  reaction  had  begun  to 
teU — a  self-asserting  something 
that  gave  the  first  check  to  Icha- 
bod's  mastery,  the  first  threat  to 
impair  his  influence. 

Tony  was  thinking  how  few 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  per- 
haps, after  all,  were  dreamt  of  in 
this  man's  philosophy.  It'  was  a 
passing  thought,  but  it  did  pass. 


Chaptbb  XIII. 

The  career  of  a  lecturer  has  its 
ups  and  downs.  Ichabod  had  seen 
enough  of  the  latter  to  disincline 
him  privately  to  push  his  under- 
taking any  farther  at  present,  and 
he  was  even  glad  of  the  excuse  and 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  delay 
and  drawbacks  springing  from 
Tony's  illness  to  bring  his  first 
experiment  to  an  honourable  close. 

On  leaving  Bannerstoke  they 
returned  to  London.  Ichabod's 
energies  were  now  turning  into  a 
literary  channel.  A  great  work  on 
the  scientific  economy  of  happiness 
had  been  a  scheme  of  his  for 
years,  and  he  now  began  to  sketch 
the  plan  of  it,  with  the  intention 
of  devoting  himself  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  to  worlang  it 
out. 

Tony's  curiosity  was  piqued  (as 
Ichabod  had  meant  it  should  be) 
by  this  sudden  and  sedulous  in- 
dustry. He  asked  if  a  waif  and  a 
stray  like  himself  could  not  be  of 
some  use  in  assisting  him.  "  Of  the 
greatest,"  said  Ichabod.  The  sub- 
ject   he    had    chosen,    "  Greatest 


Happiness  for  the  Greatest  Num- 
ber," was  a  little  wide,  and,  as  he 
meant  to  treat  it  exhaustively,  the 
help  of  anyone  who  would  collect 
and  class  for  him  the  facts  he 
wanted  from  which  to  generalise 
would  be  an  immense  saving.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  a  most 
improving  study  for  Tony  himself 
— quicken  his  observation  and 
direct  his  ingenuity.  In  a  word,  it 
was  to  complete  the  education  of 
Ichabod's  pupil. 

This,  as  even  Ichabod  must 
observe,  had  slipped  back  a  little 
since  that  illness.  Tony  seemed 
less  submissive,  practically,  than 
before,  and  once  or  twice  in  con- 
versation took  a  tone  with  his  pre- 
ceptor which  the  latter  did  not 
like. 

For  instance,  as  he  was  arrang- 
ing the  materials  for  Ichabod's 
preface,  he  came  to  the  author, 
announced  that  he  had  tripped  up 
in  a  problem,  and'  required  its 
instant  solution. 

They  were  going  between  them 
to  arrange  for  the  equal  redistri- 
bution of  the  existing  means  of 
happiness,  at  present  so  unfairly 
divided. 

Suppose  these  for  a  moment  to 
be  represented  by  a  sum  of  money, 
say,  a  million,  and  that  the  greatest 
amount  for  the  greatest  number 
principle  could  be  suddenly  ap- 
plied. Might  not  the  share  and 
share  alike  rule,  when  carried  out, 
be  found  to  mean  one  farthing  per 
head  ?  In  which  case  the  result  of 
this  fairness  and  equity  would 
simply  be  as  complete  a  squan- 
dering of  the  wealth  as  if  it  had 
been  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Ichabod  took  great  pains  to 
refute  him  and  show  him  the 
fallacy.  But  in  the  midst  of  his 
argument  he  saw  a  look  in  Tony's 
face,  which  started  an  uncomfort- 
able suspicion  that  he  was  quizzing 
him.  So  he  cut  short  his  discourse, 
begging  his  scholar  to  be  content 
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with  collecting  facts,  and  to  leave 
him,  Ichabod,  to  draw  the  infe- 
rences, trusting  to  facts  and  infe- 
rences when  combined  for  bringing 
him  round. 

Tonj,  though  well  again,  was  not 
jeit  up  to  the  mark.  The  season 
kad  been  relaxing,  and  only  change 
of  air  and  bracing  could  have  f uUj 
restored  his  physical  strength. 
September  was  coming  on,  ''not 
too  late  yet  for  a  run  in  Switzer- 
land," the  doctor  had  said  signifi- 
cantly. Ichabod  himself  felt  a 
little  jaded  with  the  fatigues  of 
lecturing  and  severe  study,  for  he 
knew  not  relaxation  as  a  set-off 
to  any  undertaking  in  which  he 
chose  to  engage.  The  matter  was 
iet^led  by  Tony's  father,  who 
chanced  to  come  up  to  town,  and 
who,  alarmed  to  find  his  son  look- 
ing BO  altered  aoid  ill,  determined 
to  take  him  home.  A  constitu- 
tional on  the  Alps,  however,  was 
4he  one  thing  needful  for  the 
youth's  health  at  that  moment. 
Tony  was  quite  conscioiifl  of  this, 
and  when  Ichabod,  not  wishing  to 
lose  sight  of  his  disciple  just  then, 
etiggested  a  fwtnight's  tour  instead 
of  a  visit  to  his  parents,  the  disciple 
agreed  at  once.  Mr.  Sebright,  the 
elder,  was  talked  over  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  went  back  home 
alone. 

Not  manv  days  after,  they  started 
to  cross  the  Channel,  Tony  in  a 
state  of  real  exhilaration,  but 
which,  as  Ichabod  was  pleased  to 
lobserve,  he  soon  called  upon, 
before  they  got  to  Calais,  to  give 
.an  account  of  itself. 

''Pray,  IduAod,  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  immense  happiness 
travelling  gives  to  nearly  all  people, 
«o  that  mm  consent  so  readily  to 
imdergo  aU  its  miseries;  act  a 
few,  either  P" 

"  Only  ihat  little  weed  of  hope, 
I  euppoee,  4hat  springs  eternal 
in  die  hvanam  breast,"  was  the 
s^joiDflLer.     **'  famgmntfve   {leople 


always  believe  firmly  in  what  lies 
round  the  comer,  and  hope  tells 
them  it  is  of  a  more  afi;reeable 
character  than  anything  uiat  has 
come  into  their  experience.  We 
are  naturally  loth  to  believe  the 
world  as  bad  as  it  is,  and  as  we 
have  always  found  it,  or  that  other 
circles  are  as  humdrum  as  our  own« 
other  lives  as  disappointing  and 
commonplace." 

"And  other  people  as  little  de- 
serving as  ourselves  of  credit, 
respect,  to  say  nothing  of  ad- 
miration," put  in  Tony,  sarcas- 
tically. 

"Precisely.  Now,  as  most 
people  will  be  convinced  by  nothing 
but  their  own  experience,  and  as  life 
is  too  short  for  them  to  try  every- 
thing, they  take  for  granted  Uiat 
the  untried  is  the  delightful,  and 
die  cursing  their  ill  luck  and 
wretched  position — ^instead  of  the 
delusion  that  made  them  think 
others  were  better  off.  But  the 
more  they  know  of  the  world  the 
more  they  acknowledge  that  none 
of  its  glitter  is  gold." 

Tony  gave  a  long  whistle,  and 
went  to  the  other  end  of  the  boat 
to  crack  the  nut.  He  found  it 
extremely  hard.  He  broke  his 
teeth  upon  it,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  he  found  it  hollow.  He  began 
talking  to  one  of  the  sailors,  and 
remained  in  conversation  till  thej 
were  nearing  Calais.  Then,  on 
rejoining  Ichabod,  he  found  him 
in  a  brown  study,  with  a  fixed  and 
unusual  look  of  deep  thought 
Tony,  surprised,  asked  if  he  mimed 
the  tossing. 

Ichabod  shrugged  his  shoulders  : 
"It's  no  jesting  matter,  Tonj. 
This  point  that  was  occupying  me 
just  now  is  a  real  stumbling  stone, 
and  I  must  remove  it  if  my  book 
is  to  be  complete.  It's  the  problem 
4of  the  day,  and  always  haunts  me 
when  everything  else  is  smooth." 

"  Do  ^ou  mean  the  problem  how 
to  abolish  sea  sickness?    IV>r  mj 
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pait  I   believe   nothing   but    the 
Channel  Tunnel  will  do  it." 

''  Don't  be  absurd.  Mine  is  no 
question  for  engineers  and  com- 
panies, but  for  philosophers." 

''All  things  are  possible  to 
them,  surely." 

"They  lutve  not  yet  succeeded 
in  this — ^what  outlet  to  offer  man- 
kind for  the  religious  emotions." 

"  Suppress  them,"  said  Tony 
with  a  yawn. 

"Am  I  natural  selection?"  re- 
torted Ichabod.  "  Your  suggestion 
is  absolutely  profane." 

"  Well,  how  far  have  you  got  ?  '* 

"  Not  an  inch ;  yet  Tre  not  been 
idle." 

"Nor  I,"  replied  Tony;  "I've 
been  working  hard,  taking  a  lesson 
from  yonder  old  sailor  in  tar 
philosophy.  *  Bill,  my  friend,'  said 
I  to  him,  *  define  me  happiness,'  or 
words  to  that  effect.  *  A  wet  sheet 
and  a  flowing  sea,'  he  replied ;  '  a 
wind  that  follows  fast,  and  bends 
the  gallant  mast  and  breaks  it 
occasionally,'  or  words  to  that 
effect.  I  don't  think  those  ladies 
over  there  would  agree  with  him, 
however.  Then  Bill  began  his 
yam.  From  a  comfortable  and 
affectionate  home  he  ran  away  to 
sea  three  times.  The  third  time 
he  wasn't  fetched  back.  He  has 
been  shipwrecked  more  than  once. 
Oathe  last  occasion  he  floated  about 
on  a  spar  for  two  days,  and  was 
picked  up  for  dead.  Smoe  then  he 
haa  had  such  bad  riieumatism  that 
he  is  only  fit  for  light  work.  I 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  envy  the 
lot  of  the  well-to-do  tinker,  tailor, 
or  apothecary,  who  live  at  home  at 
comparativeease.  He  said 'No.'  His 
mmwMim  honttm  would  astonish  a 
social  science  congress,  and  reads 
ra^er  like  St.  F^'s  list  of  the 
sufferings  he  had  undergone  for 
the  &ith.  I've  put  it  all  down  for 
you  in  the  qmrry  for  your  book." 

The  arrival  of  ihe  boot  into  port 
{sevented  Ichabod'fl  retort,  wmch 


would  of  course  have  been  wither- 
ing. Tony's  malapertness  was 
beginning  to  strike  him  as  serious. 
But  he  felt  in  himself  that  he  was 
the  stronger  soul,  and  would  be 
master  yet. 

They  slept  that  night  at  Bale, 
the  city  where  cleanliness  comes 
next  to  godliness,  but  next  before, 
it  is  said.  A  sort  of  fievre  d^oiUre 
mer  was  upon  Tony.  The  public 
gardens,  houses,  churches,  every- 
tibing  that  met  his  eye,  seemed  to 
him  worth  notice  and  interest;  a 
weakness  intensely  annoying  to  his 
companion,  who  did  his  best  to 
breiu^  him  of  it.  It  was  easy  to 
prove  that  the  flowers  in  Hyde 
Pkbzk  were  finer  by  far  than  those 
potted  oleanders  and  dwarf  palms ; 
that  the  shops  in  Bale  were  full  of 
rubbish  compared  to  those  in  the 
Quadrant;  that  Swiss  furniture 
and  Swiss  food  were  inferior  to 
English  in  every  respect.  Tony, 
driven  to  bay,  stuck  to  it  that  it 
was  enough  for  them  to  be  different 
to  be  delightful,  and  threatened  to 
enter  among  his  notos  for  Ichabod's 
book  that  "  Happiness  equals 
variety." 

Perhaps  this  was  why  the  next 
dav  he  bore  so  well  and  so  easily 
bemg  crushed,  suffocated,  scorched, 
and  starved  during  a  tedious 
journey  in  a  crowded  railway  car 
to  Thun,  scarcely  feeling  the  dis- 
comfort and  &.tigue,  and  thinking 
to  himself  that  now  first  he  under- 
stood how  St.  Lawrence,  imdw 
certain  circumstances,  might  rather 
have  enjoyed  his  gridiron  than 
otherwise. 

Out  of  consideration  for  Icha- 
bod and  his  views,  he  did  not  say 
BO,  and  kept  his  pleasure  in  thie 
Bcenerv  to  himself  as  long  as  he 
possibly  could.  It  was  not  till 
thev  had  left  the  railway  at  Thun 
and  were  steaming  across  the  lake, 
amid  scoiery  that  stands  alone  in 
its  union  of  all  tiiat  is  majestie 
with  all  that  is  picturesque,  that 
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his  feelings,  like  Sancbo  Panza's, 
became  too  much  for  him,  and  he 
felt  that  he  must  explode,  if  he 
might  not  speak. 

"  All  hail  to  the  president  of  the 
mountains,"  said  he,  laughing,  and 
taking  off  his  hat ;  "  we  mustn't 
say  '  monarch '  here  in  a  republic, 
I  suppose.  Poets  and  patriots,  and 
fools  in  all  ages  have  come  to  draw 
upon  jou  for  inspiration,  it's  mj 
turn  now." 

"  Pray  ask  yourself  first,  Tony, 
what  makes  these  phenomena  so 
impressive,"  said  Ichabod  contemp- 
tuously. "  Simply  their  vastness. 
Their  enormous  bulk,  and  age,  and 
the  strength  these  imply,  so  unlike 
anything  we  can  do  ourselves,  that's 
what  their  sublimity  amounts  to. 
It's  a  vulgar  feeling,  and  has  more 
to  do  with  fear  than  with  anything 
else.  If  awe  and  wonder  can  pro- 
duce admiration  in  you,  Tony,  you 
know  you  may  be  SBsthetically 
developed,  but  you  are  morally 
uncultivated." 

"  Stop  a  bit,"  said  Tony,  "  I 
have  seen  plenty  more  monster 
phenomena  in  my  life.  The  Great 
Eastern,  Midland  Bailway  Station, 
big  powder  mills,  a  whale,  an 
elephant;  but,  in  spite  of  my  awe 
and  wonder,  never  a  scrap  of  ad- 
miration of  this  kind  could  they 
produce  in  me,  or  anything  like  it." 

«  Shall  I  teU  you  why  ?  It  is 
the  Beign  of  Terror  that  holds 
good  in  these  mountain  regions 
that  makes  them  supremely  impos- 
ing. Quite  natural.  Here  nature's 
butchers  and  despots,  your  torrents, 
avalanches,  hurricanes  and  land- 
slips, are  daily  perpetrating  the 
most  frightful  crimes  with  the  most 
callous  indifEerence.  Consistently 
with  our  moral  principles  we,  look- 
ing on  in  fear,  should  look  on  in 
indignation." 

Tony,  with  the  Jungfrau  looking 
him  full  in  the  face,  felt  called 
upon  to  vindicate  her  character, 
and  would  not  surrender. 


"How  is  it  then,"  he  returned, 
"that your  Swiss  peasant  loves  to 
live  among  these  ruffian  moontains, 
falls  ill  and  pines  away  when  he 
gets  out  of  their  reach  ?  He  and 
his  home  are  entirely  at  their 
mercy,  yet  he  prefers  that  danger 
to  the  safety  of  town.  Qood  again 
for  my  notes.  Summum  honum  a  la 
Suisse.  Life  in  a  filagree  chalet, 
till  a  lake  bursts,  or  a  flood  or  a 
whirlwind,  or  an  earthquake  shall 
take  a  fancy  to  put  you  out  of 
existence.  Upon  my  word,  Icha- 
bod, my  collection  is  becoming  a 
strange  one." 

They  reached  Interlachen  that 
evening,  and  found  the  hotels 
quite  empty.  An  early  frost  had 
frightened  the  pleasure  seekers 
away,  and  threatened  to  bring  the 
season  to  an  untimely  end.  An 
Indian  summer  had  now  set  in,  but 
nobody  was  there  to  enjoy  it.  So 
much  the  better  for  Interlachen 
and  her  personal  appearance.  The 
rustic  beauty  had  put  off  her 
tawdry  finery,  and  showed  herself, 
as  of  yore,  in  her  infinitely  more 
becoming  stuff  petticoat,  bodice 
and  cap.  There  seemed  small  like- 
lihood of  Tony's  enthusiasm  abating 
under  the  circumstances. 

And  yet  it  was  not  in  vain  that 
Ichabo<(  as  thev  strolled  along  the 
meadows  by  the  lake  of  Brienz, 
while  the  roselight  faded  away 
like  a  smile  from  the  face  of  the 
Jungfrau,  kept  whispering  at  his 
ear  the  old  old  litany,  of  sunsets 
and  sunrises  going  on  unchange- 
ably, while  we  men  come  and  go, 
and  how  our  night  when  it  has 
come  is  everlasting. 

Thoughts  which  filled  Tony's 
impressionable  nature  with  mental 
numbness  and  enervating  melan- 
choly. Thoughts  which  have  their 
allurements  notwithstanding,  and 
which  easily  take  possession  of  the 
spirit  of  man,  in  the  mountains. 
The  soul  must  have  a  strong  wing 
to  rise  to  the  level  of  those  scenes. 
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a  strong  eje  to  read,  a  profound 
heart  and  head  to  understand  their 
language  aright. 


Ohaptbb  XIV. 

Afteb  lingering  a  day  or  two  in 
the  neighbourhood  thej  continued 
their  journey,  following  the  beaten 
track  to  Meyringen  ana  onwards. 

They  met  few  travellers  by  the 
way.  The  single  incident  of  that 
morning  was  a  passing  encounter 
with  an  English  traveller,  a 
member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  whose 
route  lay  with  theirs  for  a  short 
distance,  and  with  whom,  though 
he  was  a  perfect  stranger,  they 
became  friendly  and  communica- 
tive in  a  few  minutes.  "It  is 
curious,"  observed  Ichabod  to 
Tony  afterwards,  "  that  the  social 
instinct  in  man  is  always  stronger 
in  the  mountains.  It  is  'hail 
fellow  well  met '  with  anything  in 
the  form  of  flesh  and  blood  we 
meet.*'  But  the  said  social  in- 
stinct did  not  prevent  him  from 
nearly  quarrelling  with  this  man 
and  brother  of  his  before  they 
had  been  in  each  other's  company 
many  minutes.  The  gentleman 
was  an  audacious  mountaineer,  on 
his  way  to  a  certain  pass,  the 
difficulties  of  which  scared  off  all 
but  the  most  experienced  climbers. 
Pressed  by  Tony  he  gave  an  ac- 
count of  his  this  year's  achieve- 
ments and  one  or  two  little  un- 
looked-for incidents  by  which  they 
had  been  varied.  Grossing  a  gla- 
cier by  himself  he  had  slipped  into 
a  crevasse,  and  had  to  make  his 
way  out  by  cutting  steps  in  the  ice 
with  his  pocket  knife  ;  but  of  this 
adventure,  however,  he  was  by  no 
means  proud,  as  it  bore  witness  to 
his  own  carelessness,  which  im- 
pressed him  far  more  than  his 
successful  skill  in  the  matter. 

"  Q-o  to  Pierre  my  guide  if  you 
want  to  know  what  the  real  ro- 
mance of   Alpine  life  and  adven- 


ture is  like,"  said  he.  "  I  am  only 
an  amateur;  he  is  to  the  manner 
bom.  His  father  was  a  chamois 
hunter  and  lost  his  life  in  the 
chase  ;  his  grandfather  also.  Cha- 
mois are  rare  now,  so  Pierre  has 
turned  peak -hunter,  but  he  will 
probably  end  his  days  in  the  same 
fashion,  sooner  or  later,  and  knows 
it  too." 

"  Poor  devil,"  said  Ichabod,  with 
a  sneer. 

"  You  would  not  say  so  had  you 
heard  the  'poor  devil'  holding 
forth  on  the  subject  to  me  the 
other  day,  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  spoke.  His  eyes  posi- 
tively glistened  as  he  went  through 
the  perils  he  had  escaped  over 
again  in  relating  them.  Once  he 
spent  a  whole  day  in  a  crevasse. 
Once,  when  overtaken  by  a  snow- 
storm, he  only  saved  himself  from 
being  frozen  to  death  by  scooping 
out  a  hollow  in  a  drift — a  kind  of 
cell.  He  crept  in  there  and  so  kept 
himself  alive  till  he  could  proceed. 
Last  year  he  lost  two  companions 
through  the  breaking  of  a  rope. 
As  for  the  chamois  hunt,  when  he 
talks  of  that,  his  excitement  is 
catching.  Such  intoxication  sends 
that  of  the  roulette  table  to  limbo." 

"  For  utter  unreason  it  certainly 
does  beat  that  or  anything  else, 
retorted  Ichabod,  "  seeing  that  no 
lasting  advantage  of  any  conceiv- 
able kind  can  be  won  by  it." 

The  Alpine  Clubbist,  nettled, 
hinted  that  a  man  who  had  pro- 
bably never  been  off  a  bridle  path 
in  his  life  knew  absolutely  nothing 
of  the  subject  he  was  talking 
about.  Ichabod  replied  that  if,  as 
he  had  just  said,  this  madness  was 
catching,  most  scrupulously  should 
he  continue  to  keep  out  of  its  way. 
The  war  of  words  grew  warmer, 
and  it  was  fortunate  that  before 
long  their  paths  separated,  and 
they  wished  each  other  farewell, 
the  peak-hunter  expressing  formal, 
polite    hopes     of    meeting    them 
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perhaps  on  the  pavement  of  PLcca- 
dillj  in  the  course  of  next  month. 
"Provided  you  don't  sncoeed  in 
breaking  your  twck  in  the  interval," 
suggested  Ichabod  considerately. 
The  tourist  laughed  and  assured 
him  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Httle  slip  already  alluded  to,  and 
a  narrow  shave  of  frostbite  last 
week  on  the  Matterhom,  and  a 
short  fright  when  benighted 
through  the  ignorance  of  a  bung- 
ling guide,  he  had  really  run  no 
risk  worth  mentioning  this  season. 

"It's  positive  insanity,"  said 
Ichabod,  as  he  and  Tony  pursued 
their  journey  on  foot,  along  the 
path  that  skirts  the  rocky  banks  of 
the  Aar  to  Handeck  and  the 
G-rimsel.  "  Here  you  have  the  rough 
peasant,  who  has  never  been  out  of 
nis  own  wretched  country,  and  the 
London  man,  who  of  all  others,  I 
should  think,  might  call  himself 
the  citizen  of  the  world,  both  under 
the  same  infatuation.  Off  they  go, 
contentedly,  to  dangle  by  a  rotten 
fope  over  a  precipice,  and  to  be 
alternately  frost-bitten  and  sun* 
Struck,  then  exhausted,  lacerated, 
dashed  to  pieces  at  last." 

"  Summum  honum  a  la  montage 
Horde,**  rejoined  Tony,  "another 
'  current  form  of  happiness '  to  add 
to  my  list." 

Towards  evening  they  reached 
fiandeck,  that  pleasant  picturesque 
nook  perched  in  the  Alpine  wilder- 
ness, two  hours'  distant  from  any 
human  habitation.  Tony  was 
tired,  and  Ichabod  wished  to  write 
letters ;  so,  instead  of  pushing  on 
to  the  Grimsel,  they  determined  to 
stay  the  night  in  the  quasi  chalet- 
inn  at  Handeck.  It  was  early  still, 
and  thev  walked  out  first  into  the 
little  adjoining  wood  to  look  at  the 
&lls  of  the  Aar.  It  is  here  that 
the  protracted  beauties  of  that 
river  suddenly  rise  to  a  climax. 
The  precipitancy  with  which  the 
waterfall  bursts  on  the  view,  the 
headlong  swoop  of  its  waters,  and 


the  wild  scenery  that  incLoses  it, 
all  give  it  a  stamp  of  romance 
nothing  can  efface. 

"Now,  then,  Ichabod,"  began 
Tony,  "please  to  describe  the 
nature  of  the  admiration  I  feel  at 
the  sight  of  this  cataract." 

"  That  is  quite  easy.  It  springs 
chiefly  from  your  sense  of  personal 
safety,  whetted,  of  course,  by  the 
frail  appearance  of  the  wooden 
bridge  we  are  standing  upon,  and 
eontrasted  with  the  amash  and 
havoc  going  on  below.  Freedom 
from  pain  and  danger  becomea 
positive  enjoyment  in  the  sight  of 
other,  even  inanimate,  things  under 
rough  treatment,  such  as  those 
waters  torn  and  dashed  about,  and 
the  rocks  beaten  and  broken  by 
destructive  powers  that  cannot 
touch  ourselves." 

"  And  the  rainbow  in  the  spray ; 
it  gives  me  quite  a  sin^^ar 
pleasure." 

"Yes,  like  a  fly  in  auber, 
because  you're  not  accustomed  to 
see  it  there.  The  common  ad- 
miration for  the  rainbow,  however, 
I  believe  to  be  what  they  call  a 
reflex  feeling,  a  matter  of  associa* 
tions,  dating  from  the  time  when 
we  were  small  boys  and  learnt  to 
look  upon  it  as  the  sign  of  fine 
weather  and.  sunshine  that  was 
going  to  set  us  free  from  detested 
confinement  indoors." 

And  Ichabod,  having  taken  the 
shine  out  of  the  waterfall  and  the 
rainbow,  went  off  to  write  his 
letters  at  the  inn.  In  his  privati!^ 
asceticism  he  had  for  many  years 
been  proof  against  the  inflnenoe  of 
a  beautiful  view.  Indeed,  the 
eharms  of  scenery,  with  those  of 
the  fine  arts  and  love,  he  had  leami 
to  class  together  and  look  on  as 
effeminate  weakness.  People  were 
beginning  to  master  it,  but  it  still 
did  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  many 
a  manly  nature,  blinding  the  eyes, 
paralysing  the  hands,  and  beguil- 
ing  the  mind  into  wasting  hours 
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and  hours  over  barren  and  onfmit- 
ful  contemplations. 

Such  as  Tony's  now. 

He  and  his  character  were  in  a 
critical  stage,  from  which  the  most 
learned  psychologist  might  haye 
been  puzzled  to  prophesy  how  he 
would  emerge.  So  far,  Ichabod's 
influence  had  done  its  perfect  work. 
Tony,  looking  now  into  his  own 
mind,  found  what  seemed  to  him 
a  dreary  blank,  swept  free  from  all 
pleasant  illusions.  As  unqualified  a 
spirit  of  distaste  for  the  world  as 
even  Icbabod  could  desire  to  see 
now  filled  their  place.  The  Spanish 
castles  of  youthful  optimism  had 
not  crumbled  away  without  damag- 
ing their  builder,  who  raised  them 
to  dwell  in. 

Looking  back,  it  seemed  years, 
rather  than  a  few  months,  since  a 
time  when  he  had  beheld  in  the 
earth  the 

Calm  empire  of  a  happy  soul, 
Sphere  of    diyineet    shapes    and    har- 
monies, 

and  could  believe  that  lore 

Makes  the  reptile  eqnal  to  the  god, 
and  that  to  be 

Good,  great,  and  jojons,  beantifnl,  and 

free, 
This  is  alone  life,  joj,  empire,  viotoiy. 

He  and  his  ideas  had  travelled 
far  on  since  then,  and  found 
and  taken  up  with  that  deformed 
creed  dawning,  that  neither  life, 
joy,  empire,  victory,  or  freedom 
are  worth  living  for,  that  love  dies 
as  soon  as  it  is  bom,  and  usually 
reposes  on  a  quicksand,  that  virtue 
is  something  we  can  very  well  do 
without — a  creed  that  in  certain 
minds  must  lead  to  certain  black 
and  fatal  practical  conclusions. 

That  crashing  waterfall  under- 
neath was  extremely  beautiful. 
But  if  the  plank  were  to  give  way, 
or  vertigo  to  come  upon  him,  down 
he  would  be  hurled,  and  the  forces 
of  lovely  nature  would  break  him 


to  pieces,  like  a  twig,  in  the  most 
blind  and  reckless  manner,  and 
without  an  atom  of  remorse  after- 
wards. Well,  and  might  they  not 
be  in  the  right  ?  Who  would  be 
the  loser  P  Not  he,  if  his  present 
valuation  of  life  were  a  true  one. 
And  he  fell  deeper  and  deeper  into 
some  rather  morbid  speculations. 
Was  it  merely  regard  for  the  feel- 
ings of  his  weak-minded  and  irra- 
tionalistic  parents  and  sisters  that 
held  him  back  ? 

Stronger  and  steadier  heads  than 
Tony's,  playing  with  like  firearms 
of  thoughts,  have  lost  their  balance, 
and  in  one  moment  of  mastering 
frenzy,  mental  hallucination,  or 
fatal  consistency  with  their  dark 
creed,  and  when  neither  personal 
fear  nor  childish  associations  have 
stirred  to  stay  them  or  call  them 
back  to  life — thrown  up  their  ap- 
pointment here  below. 

There  are  times  when,  as  it  has 
been  said,  with  diabolical  truth, 
moral  suicide  itself  offers  a  resist- 
less fascination.  To  let  go  our 
hold  on  judgment,  to  look  into  and 
infinitely  divide  realities  till  we  lose 
sight  and  perception  of  them  as  a 
whole  —  this,  nay,  the  strange 
half-sense  of  madness — has  the 
treacherous  charm  of  opium,  and 
for  the  same  reason — ^because  it 
lulls  present  pain,  brings  apparent 
relief  from  what  seemed  so  rooted, 
inexorable,  unbearable. 

Tony  in  his  meditations  had 
already  gone  far  along  this  most 
perilous  track.  Already  it  would 
have  needed  a  strong  power  to 
recall  him. 

It  was  a  crisis  when  he  eould 
wish  from  his  heart  that  fate  would 
take  the  responsibility  off  his  hands, 
that  the  rotten  plank  beneath  him 
would  give  way  and  cut  the  Qordian 
knot  of  life  for  him  at  once  and  for 
ever.  Then  there  was  a  demon  in 
his  mind  to  suggest  that  it  was 
rank  cowardice  only  that  oould 
make   him   shrink  from  doing  so 
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for  himself — aud  he  felt  himself  no 
coward. 

Suddenly,  through  the  plash  of 
the  waterfall,  he  heard  Toioes 
below.  Looking  over  the  parapet, 
his  eye  met  the  figures  of  a  party 
of  travellers  standing  on  the  bridge 
far  beneath  at  the  base  of  the 
rocks.  They  could  not  see  him  for 
the  spray.  He  only  saw  one — 
lanthe  Lee. 

Her  rare,  ever -welcome  face 
looked  up  at  him  from  under  a 
dark  -  spreading  picturesque  som- 
brero hat.  The  breeze  played  with 
her  loosened  curls  ;  her  eyes,  even 
from  here,  it  seemed  to  him  he 
could  see  their  light.  The  moun- 
tain air  had  heightened  her  colour, 
and  the  guides  and  her  father  were 
involuntarily  dividing  their  admirdi- 
tion  between  her  and  the  waterfall. 

On  Tony  the  impression  was  in- 
describable. Something  like  the 
shock  of  waking  from  what  was 
worse  than  the  deadliest  dream — 
first  sudden,  then  a  long  thrill  of 
relief  so  intense  as  to  be  absolutely 
painful. 

He  leaned  over  and  continued  to 
watch  them  while  they  lingered 
below.  When  they  moved  away 
and  he  heard  the  voices  of  the 
party  mounting  the  hill,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
which  he  reached  in  time  to  catch 
one  more  glimpse  of  the  travellers. 
Mr.  Lee  was  on  foot,  his  daughter 
riding.  They  were  not  stopping  at 
Handeck,  intending  evidently  to 
push  on  that  same  night  to  the 
Orimsel.  Tony  they  had  not  seen, 
as  he  stood  half-hidden  by  the 
trees.  He  would  not  come  forward. 
He  felt  bewildered  and  dizzy — 
everything  before  him,  his  own 
selfj  seemed  strange  and  unreal. 
When  the  figures  had  disappeared 
he  flung  himself  on  his  back  on  the 
grass  in  the  wood,  staring  upwards 
through  the  black  fir  boughs  into 
the  blue  sky  above. 

An  extraordinary,  unaccountable 


revulsion  of  feeling  had  come  over 
him.  His  nerves  were  in  that  over- 
strung condition,  when  every  im- 
pression is  magnified  to  the  utmost 
in  its  intensity  and  in  power  of 
rapid  working.  He  was  well  awake 
now,  but  felt  like  a  man  who  has 
barely  escaped  some  nameless 
danger,  and  shudders  instinctively, 
even  when  safe,  at  the  peril  he  has 
passed. 

Something  had  scattered  the 
pack  of  ill-omened  thoughts  as  if 
by  a  magic  wand,  aud  he  returned 
to  the  chalet  in  an  altered  mood. 

He  found  Ichabod  at  war  with  a 
fanatical  French  photographer,  a 
gentleman  who  had  sentenced  him- 
self to  six  weeks'  solitary  confine- 
ment at  Handeck,  involving  such 
rough  board  and  lodging  as  a  clever 
criminal  might  have  made  a  Times 
grievance  of.  The  artist  was  yery 
eloquent  on  the  subject  of  his 
sufferings,  but  declared  himself, 
nevertheless,  in  the  third  heaven. 
The  fair  weather  for  which  he  had 
waited  so  long  had  relented  yester- 
day, and  condescended  to  favoiLr 
him.  He  had  got  a  divine  light, 
and  taken  the  never-before-achieved 
or  attempted  view  upon  which  he 
had  set  his  heart. 

Ichabod  could  not  help  laughing 
at  his  earnestness,  or  refrain  from 
reminding  him  that  those  six  pre- 
cious weeks  had  been  wasted,  and 
that,  supposing  his  pet  photograph 
obtained  ever  such  a  sale,  it  could 
never  repay  him  for  the  long  delay 
and  enforced  idleness. 

The  Frenchman  exploded.  Ah 
yes,  it  might  be  one  whim,  it  might 
be  one  folly,  but  it  was  part  of 
himseli,  for  he  had  vowed  to  take 
this  view,  which  had  baffled  all 
other  photographers.  He  would 
have  waited  for  it  six  months  in 
this  pxu'gatory  of  an  inn  if  he 
must.  Money  might  go  to  the 
deuce.  Why,  this  was  a  question 
of  a  strong  caprice.  Not  but  what 
he  meant  to  make  as  many  francs 
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AS  he  could  out  of  his  caprice  now 
he  had  succeeded,  and  he  ended  by 
blandly  suggesting  that  Ichabod 
should  put  down  his  name  for 
half-a-dozen  copies — ^a  request  that 
was  summarily  declined.  He  then 
attacked  Tony,  with  a  more  satis- 
factory result.  Generosity  is  one 
of  the  first  symptoms  of  a  bright- 
ening mind,  and  Ichabod  had  to 
shake  his  head  over  the  incurably 
impulsive  character  of  his  young 
friend. 

He  had  occasion  to  do  so  again 
before  the  next  morning.  The 
occupants  of  the  chalet  retired 
early  to  bed.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  night  Ichabod  was  roused 
from  a  comfortable  slumber  by 
Tony  shaking  him  vigorously. 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,  get  up,  do ; 
you  must,  indeed." 

"  What  on  earth  for  ?"  muttered 
Ichabod,  crossly,  only  half  awake. 

"  To  look  at  the  moon.  By  all 
that's  glorious,  it  bafiftes  descrip- 
tion— imagination  !" 

"I — get  up  to  look  at  a  moon?" 
He  was  wide  awake  now. 

"  Yes,  I've  been  watching  it  this 
half  hour  ("  Tony,  what  a  fool 
you  are !"  put  in  Ichabod,  paren- 
thetically), till  I  couldn't  help 
coming  to  wake  you.  One  look 
out  of  the  window  and  you'll  for- 
give me." 

Tony,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was  not 
prompted  solely  by  enthusiasm. 
He  was  stifling  a  laugh,  and  his 
face,  but  for  the  darkness,  would 
have  betrayed  how  thoroughly  he 
enjoyed  Ichabod's  ineffable  dis- 
gust. 

The  latter  said  nothing,  but 
wrapped  himself  in  his  dressing- 
gown  and  marched  to  the  window, 
to  judge  between  Tony  and  the 
moon. 

It  was  a  half  moon,  riding  high 
in  a  starry  cloudless  sky.  The 
.intense  brilliancy  of  the  atmo- 
sphere seemed  preternaturally  to 
quicken  the  power  of  vision.  Every 


thing  was  as  if  seen  through  fairy 
glasses  that  distinctly  showed  even 
the  dewdrops,  the  gossamer  threads, 
tiny  ferns,  and  fibres  of  moss  and 
grass.  At  intervals  a  meteor,  like 
a  golden  dart,  shot  through  the 
air,  and  sank  out  of  sight  behind 
the  black  fir  groves  and  stony 
mountains.  The  crash  of  the 
waterfall  was  loud  and  ceaseless. 

In  spite  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  scene,  Tony  was  too  taken 
up  in  teazing  Ichabod  to  attend 
to  it. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?"  he 
asked  triumphantly. 

"  Just  what  I  always  have  said, 
that  the  moon  has  a  great  deal 
to  answer  for,"  Ichabod  replied. 
"I  verily  believe  that,  but  for 
her,  we  might  have  no  lovers,  no 
poets." 

"  No  lunatics,  in  short,"  laughed 
Tony. 

"  Exactly.  Oh,  I'd  blow  her  out 
if  I  could,  with  her  glamour  and 
glare,  and  deceptive  veil.  I  thought 
her  day  was  past,  though,  and  a 
moonlight  night  a  topic  too  old- 
fashioned  and  puerile  even  for  you 
to  rave  about  it.  And  now,  by 
your  leave,  I  shall  go  to  bed." 

He  went.  But  Tony  remained, 
and  when  he  had  done  laughing, 
still  sat,  staring  out  and  lucubra- 
ting, till  driven  by  the  piercing 
cold  to  follow  his  friend's  example. 


Chapter  XV. 

"Tony,"  remarked  Ichabod,  the 
following  evening,  "  we  have  only 
been  abroad  a  week,  it  is  true,  but 
it  strikes  me  that,  whatever  was 
amiss  with  our  health  at  starting, 
we  have  both  of  us  already  con- 
trived to  get  into  first-rate  condi- 
tion again." 

They  had  crossed  the  Grimsel 
Pass  that  day,  and  were  talking 
over  their  future  movements  in  the 
dining-room  of  the  little  hotel  that 
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sits    solitarj  at  the  foot  of   the 
glacier  of  the  Rhone. 

"And  80,"  he  concluded,  "I 
think  we  may  consider  ourselyes 
to  have  already  acoompliBhed  the 
object  of  our  journej." 

"  One  of  its  objects,"  said  Tony. 

"I  had  only  one,"  returned 
Ichabod ;  "  and  what  I  say  now  is 
this,  why  waste  our  money  and 
time  in  carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle P  as  we  may  iind  a  better 
market  for  our  capital  elsewhere." 

"  So  you  propose — " 

"  To  decide  on  taking  the  shortest 
round,  which  from  here,  I  imagine, 
would  be  by  Lucerne,  and  thence 
home  direct.  I  suppose  you  have 
no  objection." 

Tony  said  he  had  a  dozen  of  the 
Btrong^t.  Haying  come  so  for, 
were  they  to  turn  their  backs  on 
the  Alps  without  having  done 
much  more  than  make  their  bow 
to  them  ?  So  much,  too,  might  be 
seen  by  going  just  a  little  fsurther. 
He  surprised  Ichabod  by  his 
obstinacy,  and  forced  him  at 
last  to  agree  to  a  compromise. 
They  would  go  down  the  Ehone 
Talley,  visit  Zermatt  on  the  way, 
and  then  descend  to  Lausanne  and 
Geneva,  whence  Tony  promised  to 
set  his  face  towards  home  without 
a  murmur. 

"  I  always  wonder,"  observed 
Ichabod,  as  they  started  on  their 
drive  along  the  valley  the  next 
morning,  *'  how  it  is  that,  in  spite 
of  the  progress  of  science,  the 
thousand  ways  in  which  discoveries 
are  being  turned  to  practical  ac- 
count, nobody  should  as  yet  have 
started  a  company  for  supplying 
pure  mountain  air  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London.  Now  we  can 
analyse  chemically  and  know  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  their  proportions.  I 
look  forward  to  some  coming 
enormous  institution  of  mountain 
air  baths,  where  the  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen,  carbon,  ozone,  and  aqueous 


vapour  shall  be  properly  mixed,  to 
be  inhaled  by  those  who  need  it. 
So  a  man  might  live  in  London 
within  three  minutes'  walk  of  the 
benefits  of  Ohamoxmi,  all  of  which 
would  then  be  available  without 
the  bother  and  risk  of  a  journey." 

Tony  protested  that  the  two 
last  were  part  of  the  prescrip- 
tion. Exercise,  excitement,  change, 
amusement,  were  necessary  things, 
but  that  could  not  always  so  well 
be  had,  or  would  not  be  so 
willingly  taken,  at  home. 

Ichabod  laughed  such  a  con- 
fession of  weakness  to  scorn  of 
course.  He  could  prove  that 
there  would  always  be  room  in 
the  most  crowded  town  hive  for 
exercise,  even  should  it  become 
necessary  to  set  up  public  tread- 
mills, to  economise  space.  People 
who  refused  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  such  arrangements — 
arrangements  made  necessary  by 
the  state  of  society  in  their  time 
— must  just  suffer  the  penalty  of 
not  being  adapted  to  Uie  condi- 
tions under  which  they  had  to 
live,  and  succumb  in  the  battle  of 
life  accordingly. 

Ichabod  had  to  suffer  a  good 
deal  at  Tony's  hands  during  the 
next  day  or  two.  The  young 
traveller  was  Alp  intoxicated,  and 
kept  ringing  the  changes  on  every 
note  of  admiration.  Partly,  it 
must  be  owned,  for  the  malicious 
pleasure  of  tormenting  his  com- 
panion, who  saw  nothing  in  the 
Oberland  or  the  Yalais  but  the 
pump  of  Europe,  and  a  very 
clumsy  one,  as  pumps  go. 

Ichabod  quite  dreaded  the  ap- 
proach to  the  Matterhom.  He 
knew  what  a  fertile  source  of 
enthusiastic  nonsense  it  is — an 
absolute  nuisance  when  boys, 
yoimg  ladies,  and  old  men  are  of 
the  party. 

They  came  in  sight  of  it  sud- 
denly, as  they  were  approaching 
Zermatt.     Fresh  snow  had  fallen 
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the  night  before,  and  the  Colossna 
rose  before  them  in  the  double 
splendour  of  majestj  of  form  and 
dazzling  whiteness. 

But  Tony,  whether  because  he 
was  tired  or  because  he  could  find 
no  suitable  word  in  his  dictionary, 
kept  silence ;  and  even  when  his  irre- 
verence, Ichabod,  whose  dictionary 
was  equal  to  every  emergency,  com- 
pared the  mountain  to  a  big 
cockatoo,  "Very  like  a  whale" 
was  all  the  reply  he  provoked. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  they 
were  at  the  hotel  at  Zermatt,  and 
Tony  was  reading  over  the  list  of 
visitors.  Here,  among  the  arrivals 
of  yesterday,  he  found  what  he 
had  looked  for  in  every  traveller's 
book  since  they  left  Hiemdeck,  the 
names  of  Mr.  Lee  and  his 
daughter. 

They  were  at  the  opposition  inn, 
of  course.  Still  Zermatt  is  so 
small  and  imprisoned  that,  once 
within  its  narrow  limits,  even 
friends  can  hardly  miss  each  other. 

The  next  day,  however,  it  rained, 
and  so  peremptorily  that  for  a 
tourist  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  sit  helplessly  at  the  window, 
fret,  storm,  or  offer  up  prayers  for 
fine  weather,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  organism.  Tony 
was  consumed  with  a  dire  im- 
patience that  made  the  confine- 
ment a  trial  indeed.  '*  See  now," 
said  Ichabod,  philosophically, 
"  how  inconvenient  is  your  idea  of 
nature  compared  to  mine.  Make 
her  a  goddess,  and  she  is  always 
disgracing  herself — make  her  a 
laboratory  only,  and  she  cannot 
disappoint  you.  Who  could  wor- 
ship a  fog  or  a  grey  drizzle  like 
this  P  Yet  they  are  nature  just  as 
much  as  sunshine.  But  her  laws 
and  her  workings  are  always  on 
view,  and  sometimes  from  the 
most  detestable  phenomena  we 
may  learn  the  most  valuable—  if 
not  quite  pleasant — facts  with  re- 
gard to  man    and    the  universe. 


You  won't  have  lost  this  sloppy 
day,  Tony,"  he  added,  quizzicsdly, 
"if  it  helps  to  open  your  eyes  to 
the  hoUowness  of  what  people  call 
the  religion  of  nature,  still  ram- 
pant, I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  the 
hnman  mind." 

"Bampant  in  mine  I  confess," 
returned  Tony,  "  and  I  cannot 
spare  it  either  yet — the  goddess 
has  her  teaching  as  well  as  the 
laboratory." 

"Yes,  but  of  a  morality  that 
clashes  a  little  with  ours.  For 
instance,  you  know  how  the  swal- 
lows, when  about  to  migrate, 
pierce  the  weaker  fry  with  their 
bills,  and  make  a  general  massacre 
of  their  own  kith  and  kin." 

"  Those  cursed  swallows  ! "  mut- 
tered Tony.  "Oh,  yes,  I  know; 
how  they  are  always  brought  in 
when  a  happy  theory  has  to  be 
knocked  on  the  head.  But  you 
know  how  the  ancient  heroes, 
when  they  lost  a  battle,  used  to 
command  their  own  soldiers  to 
kill  them,  sooner  than  fall  by  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  You 
would  scarcely  call  this  ferocity  on 
the  part  of  the  soldiers." 

"  But  the  swallows,  Tony  ? 
What  on  earth  are  you  talking 
about?" 

"  Don't  be  impatient.  I'm  coming 
back  to  them.  Of  course  you 
know  also,  Ichabod,  that  flights  of 
migratory  birds  are  often  followed 
by  vultures  and  kites,  that  prey 
on  the  laggers.  Suppose  our 
swallow  chooses  rather  to  die  by 
the  beak  of  his  friend  than  to 
make  a  supper  for  his  foe." 

"  Acquittmg  the  swallow — say  it 
is  a  necessary  law  of  nature  that 
the  strong  should  prey  on  the 
weak.  Is  it  from  such  laws  that 
we  can  learn  our  ethics,  justice 
and  humanity,  etcetera  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Tony  audaciously, 
"it's  the  old  song  of  the  lower 
principle  yielding  to  the  higher. 
Even   if    I'm    to  be  the    one    to 
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knock  under,  I  wouldn't  have  the 
law  reversed  for  me.     It  is  good." 

"  What  is  bad  ?  "  said  Ichabod, 
sententiouslj, ''  and  what  is  good  ? 
Terms  exchangeable  in  every  place 
and  age.  Duty  is  an  arbitrary 
thing ;  different,  nay,  opposite,  in 
different  creeds.  The  virtue  of  one 
nation  is  the  accursed  thing  to 
another." 

''  What  is  happiness  ?  "  said 
Tony,  mimicking  him,  '*  and  what 
is  misery?  Terms  exchangeable 
in  every  place  and  age.  Pleasure 
is  an  arbitrary  thing;  its  con- 
ditions different,  opposite  even, 
to  different  people.  If  you  doubt 
it,  I  refer  you  to  my  note  book. 
Yet  that  happiness  and  misery  are 
realities  even  you  wouldn't  denv." 

"  Oh,  but  I  would." 

"  Then  you  are  going  to  write  a 
book  about  something  that  doesn't 
exist.  However,  I  only  want  you 
to  admit  as  much  general  reality 
for  virtue  and  vice  as  for  pleasure 
and  pain,  and  I'm  content." 

"I  can't  do  that,  but  I'll  tell 
you  why." 

"  To-morrow,  to-morrow,"  said 
Tony,  with  an  instinctive  gesture 
in  self-defence  of  his  hands  to  his 
ears  and  rising  hastily.  "  For  the 
present  I  think  I'll  take  a  little 
walk.  It's  clearing  up,  do  you 
see?" 

'*  It  will  rain  again  in  half  an 
hour." 

'^  Oh,  nonsense.  The  sun's 
brilliant.  Look!  Exeunt  clouds 
and  enter  the  Matterhom ! " 

"  This  brightness  is  treacherous." 

"  Oh  yes,  we  know  that,"  said 
Tony,  turning  round  a  little 
desperate,  like  an  antelope  at  bay. 
*'  The  weather's  as  fickle  and  false 
as  a  thief  or  a  woman ;  the  stream 
thinks  nothing  of  drowning,  or  the 
hail  of  stunning,  or  the  lightning  of 
burning  you  to  a  cinder ;  all  acts 
which,  if  committed  by  men,  we 
should  call  frightful  enormities. 
But  my  ethics   are   out  of  order, 


for  I  love  a  storm,  murderous 
tastes,  and  all ;  the  danger  doubles 
the  pleasure  of  the  sight." 

This  was  flat  rebellion.  Was 
the  scholar  turning  restive  in  good 
earnest  ?  Or  perhaps  it  might  be 
the  electricity  in  the  atmosphere. 
Ichabod  trusted  to  a  good  soaking 
for  bringing  him  shortly  to  bis 
senses,  and  returned  to  read  over 
the  old  newspapers  for  the  tenth 
time  that  day. 

Tony  took  himself  out  of  doors, 
strolling  beyond  the  village,  fol- 
lowing the  bank  of  the  swollen 
stream.  Crossing  it  presently  he 
struck  up  a  mountain  path  skirting 
a  pine  wood  in  the  direction  of  the 
Gomer  glacier. 

Most  glaciers  that  have  oome 
down  to  look  at  us  instead  of 
daring  us  to  beard  them  in  their 
lair  on  high  are  exceedingly  dis- 
appointing, for  they  reach  us  little 
better  than  a  mass  of  congealed 
mud  with  a  soiled  and  slimy  face. 

The  Qomer  is  a  grand  exception, 
a  clear,  frozen,  petrified  cataract, 
with  transparent  tints  of  unsur* 
passable  beauty,  all  sapphire  and 
aqua-marine. 

But  the  storm  was  still  hanging 
about  the  hills.  ''  Ichabod^s  a 
true  prophet,"  said  Tony,  grimly, 
"  as  usual.  Already  I  feel  it 
coming  down  without  the  smallest 
compunction  for  me,  my  good 
clothes,  delicate  constitution,  and 
exposed  situation  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill.  Oh,  unoffending  youth  that 
I  am,  what  have  I  done  to  be 
wetted  to  the  skin,  perhaps  be- 
colded  to  death  by  the  mysterious 
workings  of  a  meteorological  pro- 
vidence ?" 

Luckily  for  him  there  was  a 
little  ch&let  close  at  hand,  a  winter 
den  for  cattle,  rude  in  its  work- 
manship as  a  Bushman's  hut,  but 
solid  and  opaque.  Tony  crept 
inside.  It  was  dark  and  rough, 
with  no  opening  except  the  door. 
But  there  was  room  to  stand  up- 
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right,  and  the  straw  was  clean,  so 
Tony  gladly  accepted  the  refuge, 
which  he  shared  with  three  Murillo- 
like  shepherd  boys,  and  who  kept 
their  respectful  distance,  staring 
and  grinning  at  him  as  though  he 
were  a  waxwork. 

Presently  came  a  rustling,  a 
quick  footstep  outside,  and  enter, 
brusquely,  another  refugee. 

"lanthe!" 

"  Tony  ! " 

Of  course  they  did  not  venture 
the  Christian  names  aloud.  But 
from  the  very  first  they  had  never 
once  thought  of  each  other  as  Miss 
Lee  and  Mr.  Sebright. 

This  second  apparition  was  too 
much  for  the  Murillo  peasant  boys. 
Their  eyes  grew  as^  round  as  saucers 
as  they  gaped  stupidly  at  the  girl, 
whose  beauty  struck  even  them 
with  a  dim  wonder  and  sense  of 
admiration. 

"  We  met ;  'twas  in  a  manger," 
said  Tony,  laughing,  as  they  shook 
hands.  lanthe  laughed  too,  and 
allowed  him  to  relieve  her  of  her 
wet  cloak. 

"  I've  been  plapng  hide  and 
seek  with  the  storm,"  said  she, 
"till  it  caught  me.  My  father 
told  me  it  was  coming.*' 

"And  Ichabod  told  me,"  said 
Tony.  "  I  pretended  not  to  think 
so,  but  secretly  hoped  he  was  right. 
Ah,  come  here  and  look." 

She  stood  in  the  doorway,  which 
commanded  a  fine  view  of  the 
forest  and  glacier. 

"  I  like  this,"  said  she—"  Can 
you  not  eee  the  wind  swooping 
down  from  the  Riffel  P  How  mad 
the  firs  will  be  when  it  catches 
them  —  Look  there !"  and  the 
lightning  flashed  in  the  wood. 

It  was  Jupiter's  holiday  on  the 
mountain.  Only  the  poor  shadows 
and  echoes  of  it  reached  the  inn  in 
the  valley.  lanthe  was  enjoying 
it  thoroughly.  It  is  good,  some- 
times, to  see  nature  on  a  wild,  rude, 
and  grand  scale — ^helps  us  to  shake 


ofE  the  petty  element  that  will 
cling  to  artificial  conditions  of  life 
in  large  towns  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  culture  and  civilisation. 

"Take  care,"  cried  Tony,  as 
a  blinding  flash  of  lightning  fell 
at  no  very  great  distance. 

"  Let  me  be  rash  for  once,"  she 
entreated  wilfully;  "the  pleasure 
is  worth  the  risk  if  there  is  any. 
Look  how  the  sun  still  clings  to 
the  glacier." 

It  died  away.  The  storm  had 
now  burst  with  violence ;  a  wild 
gale  came  tearing  down  from 
the  hills,  making  havoc  among  the 
pines  that  crashed  in  the  wood, 
felling  each  other. 

"  I  wonder  now  who  understands 
nature,"  said  lanthe,  involuntarily, 
as  if  thinking  aloud,  "among  all 
her  numerous  professors." 

"  My  friend  Ichabod  pretends 
to." 

"  Your  friend  Ichabod  is  a  Philis- 
tine of  the  Philistines,"  she  replied 
promptly  ;  "  but  the  whole  host  of 
them  could  never  win  the  day  with 
me,  here." 

"  It  is  grand — ^tremendous,  in 
fact,"  said  Tony,  as  the  hail  came 
pelting  down,  making  them  both 
shiver;  "but  I  believe  that  even 
this  is  not  the  scenery  of  all  others 
that  most  appeals  to  me." 

"  Have  you  ever  been  in  Italy  ?  " 
she  asked  suddenly,  turning  to  him. 

"  I  have—"  They  smiled.  The 
rest  was  understood. 

"  Still  I  like  to  come  here,"  she 
persisted,  "and  I  always  should; 
I  think  it  acts  like  a  kind  of  moral 
tonic.  It  is  like  reading  a  page  of 
ancient  history,  stories  of  the 
world  when  it  was  younger,  simpler, 
and  more  straightforward  than 
now." 

"And  savage,"  put  in  Tony, 
laughing. 

"  Yes — ^savage — ^but  fine  too,  and 
game  for  great  things.  Modem 
society  has  set  up  so  many  hundred 
breakwaters,  to  kill  one  force  by 
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another.  One  &ll8  back  upon  the 
Alps,  as  on  the  legends  oi  Greek 
heroes  and  old  p^adins,  just  to 
recollect  what  strength  is." 

The  Alps  were  becoming  so 
boisterous  now  that  even  laoithe 
consented  to  retreat  into  the 
interior  of  the  ch&let.  She  and 
Tony  seated  themselves  on  a 
wooden  trough,  the  little  urchins 
still  looking  on  intently,  as  at  a 
show. 

"Have  you  been  away  from 
England  long?"  she  asked,  pre- 
sently. 

*'  Only  ten  days.  I  saw  you 
pass,  do  you  know,  last  Tuesday, 
at  Handeck." 

''  At  Handeck  P  How  was  that  ? 
I  saw  nobody." 

"I  was  under  the  trees  some- 
where ;  ruminating  oyer  the  water- 
falL  I  shall  not  forget  it,"  he 
added  slowly,  "  nor  how  you  broke 
up  a  train  of  rather  black  specu- 
lations." 

"Why,  what  melancholy  could 
you  possibly  extract  from  that 
cascade  ?  " 

Tony  replied  with  a  little  sketch  of 
his  mood,  as  flippant  as  he  could 
make  it.  But  lanthe,  as  though  she 
had  seen  the  original  even  through 
the  caricature,  had  suddenly  become 
serious,  and  half  saddened  by 
her  thought.  "  If  I  don't  a^ree,  it's 
not  because  I  don't  sympathise,"  she 
returned.  "  How  to  make  life  bear- 
able is  a  terrible  question  enough  to 
have  to  ask  one's  self,  but  then  it 
must  be  answered.  Some  people 
live  for  their  work,  shut  their  eyes 
and  their  ears  to  all  the  rest;  but 
that's  not  enough,  as  they  find. 
And  some  lay  themselTes  out  for 
enjoyment;  but  that's  not  enough. 
And  some,  while  they  have  chosen 
an  object  worth  working  for,  hare 
yet  kept  and  prized  their  taste  for 
such  pleasures  as  lie  by  the  way. 
These,  only  these,  lira,  in  my  sense 
of  the  word." 

Theie's   a  pieoe  of  pEootiool 


«< 


wisdom  to  throw  at  Ichabod's  head, 
next  time  he  croaks  to  me,"  said 
Tony,  rubbing  his  hands. 

''Do  you  know,  I  almost  hate 
that  companion  of  yours." 

''Oh  yes,  I  know.  I  suppose 
you  and  he  are  natural  enemies; 
you  always  strike  me  aa  such 
But  surely  you  take  his  extraTo^ 
gances  too  seriously." 

"  Aud  you  too  lightly,"  she  sud. 
"  Perhaps  I  am  wrong ;  I  cannot 
laugh  at  them.  Whatever  they 
seem  in  themselves,  they  sie  not 
ludicrous  in  their  effects,  some- 
times." 

"  WeU,  I  like  Ichabod,  I  con- 
fess,"  said  Tony. 

"More  than  that,  he  seems  to 
have  a  kind  of  fascination  lor 
you." 

"  Perhaps  —  he  is  so  shacp- 
sighted,  uncompromising — not  to 
be  tossed  about  or  worked  upon 
Hke  other  men." 

"  Then  you  like  him  not  because 
his  heart  is  in  good  tune,  but  be- 
cause it  is  dumb." 

"I  like  him  because  he  is  a 
friend  from  whom  you  will  always 
hear  the  truth,  however  unpleasant 
it  happens  to  be." 

"  Nay,"  said  lanthe, "  you  mean 
you  wUl  only  hear  it  from  him 
when  it  happens  to  be  un- 
pleasant." 

"  Exactly,  and  therefore —  " 

"  Are  you  going  to  say  it  is 
always  so  ?  " 

He  was,  but  stopped  short.  For 
he  simply  oould  not  look  lanthe  in 
the  face  and  say  that  all  facts  and 
existences  might  admit  of  improve- 
ment. 

The  storm  had  ceased.  Colonr 
and  warmih  were  Tetuming  to  the 
landaoape ;  sky,  stream,  and  monn- 
tain  gUtteiing  mHi  every  con- 
eeivoble  shade  of  green  and  blue, 
lohabod,  sick  of  the  sight  of  water 
pouring  forth  from  a  wooden  spoat» 
the  sole  possible  object  of  contem* 
pLtttaon  DMU  the  l#w  windows  d 
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the  room,  had  walked  to  the  front 
door.  Flresently  he  heard  voices 
•coming  down  the  narrow  path  and 
flaw  two  figures  approaching.  Ton  j 
and  lanthe,  talkmg  eagerly.  His 
momentaiy  surprise  was  followed  up 
by  a  sudden  sharp  misgiving,  painful 
and  incensing  as  a  stab  from  a  pen- 
knife. Those  two  had  made  friendsy 
particular  friends  it  appeared. 
Well,  and  why  not?  What  was 
there  so  exasperating  in  that  ? 

'^My  mercurial  pupil,  after  all, 
falling  under  the  spell  of  a  second 
daughter  of  Eve!  Is  that  not 
enough  ?" 

Scarcely,  to  account  for  that 
sudden  heart-burning.  However 
he  might  lav  it  to  this,  as  he  said 
to  himself  uiat  he  could,  he  must 
prevent  that  catastrophe. 

''What  on  earth  is  the  matter 
with  Ichabod?"  said  Tony  care- 
lessly, as  they  came  in  sight  of  him 
as  he  stood  on  the  doorstep.  *'  He 
looks  as  green  and  yellow  as 
jealousy  incarnate.  I  say,  old 
fellow,  you've  missed  the  most 
magnificenthurly-burly  overihere." 

The  pair  came  up  with  glowing 
cheeks,  and  hair  still  wet  with  the 
rain  drops.  Ichabod  joined  them, 
and  walked  on  with  them  to  the 
other  hotel,  where  they  found  poor 
Mr.  Lee  chafing  in  enforced 
solitude,  all  the  other  travellers, 
disgusted  by  the  wet  weather, 
having  left  en  masse  that  morning. 
Any  human  creature  would  have 
been  welcome,  how  much  more  the 
two  familiar  English  faces  of 
Ichabod  and  Tony  Sebright !  Mr. 
Lee  greeted  them  both  cordiaUv, 
tacitly  agreeing  to  forget  the  little 
frwooM  at  the  Grievance  Club,  and 
asked  them  to  dinner  immediately. 
He  and  his  daughter  were  leaving 
the  next  day. 

During  the  ia&fe  d^hote,  which  con- 
sisted of  their  party  alone,  the  con- 
versation was  general,  but  Tony,  as 
Ichabod  observed  with  relief,  so  far 
from  devotdng  himadf   to  lanthe, 


scarcely  spoke  to  her,  but  took  some 
pains  to  make  himself  agpreeable  to 
Mr.  Lee.  Nay,  in  this  he  succeeded 
beyond  his  hopes,  not  to  say  his 
wishes,  for  the  old  gentleman  having 
entangled  him  in  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite politico-socio-psychologio- 
anthropological  discourses  during 
dessert,  would  not  let  him  go, 
even  after  dinner,  but  carried  mm 
off  to  finish  the  subject  over  a  cigar 
out  of  doors.  Tony  submitted 
with  a  respectful  patience  that  was 
very  edifying,  but  which  from  him 
was  no  more  than  a  secret  tribute 
to  the  father  of  lanthe — it  is  to  be 
feared. 

Ichabod,  on  a  sudden  impulse, 
excused  himself  from  joining  them, 
assigning  letters  as  a  pretext.  It 
was  early  still,  about  eight  o'clock. 
Mr.  Lee  and  Tony  strolled  down 
the  village,  which  was  already  half 
asleep.  Ichabod  returned  to  the 
long,  cheerless,  half -lighted  dining- 
sittmg-reading  room,  where  they 
had  left  lanthe  alone.  He  did  not 
at  once  begin  his  letters,  but  shifted 
restlessly  about  the  room,  wonder- 
ing why  he  could  not  settle,  fie 
supposed  he  was  waiting  for  lanthe 
to  go — ^not  that  he  wanted  her  to 
depart,  either. 

And  she  did  not,  but  stood  at 
the  window,  looking  out,  and  taking 
no  notice  of  him. 

Well,  he  would  take  no  notice  of 
her,  so  he  seated  himself  defiantly 
at  the  writing-desk  and  began  to 
indite. 

It  was  odd,  in  a  man  of  his 
calibre,  that  his  will  should  fail  to 
overcome  such  a  mere  nervous 
distraction  as  that  caused  by  her 
presence  in  the  room.  But  so  it 
was;  no  two  consecutive  words 
could  he  string  toother.  Sense, 
grammar,  handwritmg — it  was  all 
a  very  chaos. 

He  glanced  now  and  then  at 
lanthe,  fancying  she  was  watching 
him.  No;  her  eyes  and  her  thoughts 
waie  far  away.    Over   and   over 
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again  he  began,  and  in  vain.  Sud- 
denly he  sprang  up  with,  for  him, 
a  violent  and  unusual  ej:clamation 
and  gesture  of  impatience. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she 
asked  in  surprise. 

"  I  cannot  write,"  said  Ichabod, 
ruffled. 

"  No  wonder ;  that  ink  is  fit  for 
nothing  but  to  blot  out  with.  I 
discovered  that  this  morning,"  she 
returned  good  humouredly.  "  Don't 
attempt  it." 

"  It  is  not  the  ink,"  muttered 
Ichabod. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  then  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  write,  it  appears,  with 
somebody — with  you,  at  least,  in 
the  room,"  he  said  with  an  awkward 
laugh.  "  No  ;  don't  go»  that  is  not 
what  I  want,"  he  added  very  spon- 
taneously, lanthe  seated  herself 
at  the  table  and  took  up  her  needle- 
work. This  gave  her  at  once  an 
immense  advantage  over  empty  and 
nervous-fingered  manhood.  Ichabod 
paced  up  and  down  the  length  of 
the  room,  glancing  at  her  from 
time  to  time. 

She  was  in  black  to-night,  with 
a  little  cloud  of  lace  round  her 
throat.  Into  her  hair,  which  was 
curled  up  loosely  round  her  head, 
she  had  fancifully  twisted  a  little 
knot  of  Alpine  flowers,  gentians, 
pinks,  ana  Parnassus  grass, 
gathered  during  her  walk,  and 
already  beginning  to  droop. 

"  I  cannot  think,"  she  said  pre- 
sently, "  why  my  presence,  of  all 
things,  should  suffect  you,  of  all 
people." 

"  Why  me,  of  all  people  ?  "  said 
he. 

Now,  had  lanthe  been  a  coquette, 
here,  it  would  seem,  was  a  glorious, 
a  divine  opportunity  for  a  tour  de 
force  in  the  art.  Still,  all  her 
subtlety  could  hardly  have  hidden 
from  Ichabod  that  it  was  coquetry  ; 
and,  feeling  that,  he  might  have 
shaken  off  her  spell  and  cured  his 
own  weakness  the  moment  he  could 


despise  it.  It  was  her  settled, 
serious,  unaffected  disapprobatii}ii 
and  her  unconcern  about  concealing 
it  that  piqued,  nay,  maddened  him 
more  than  the  most  delicate  play  of 
feminine  cunning  could  have  done. 

"  I  am  sure  I've  heard  you  sav," 
she  replied,  **  that  you  consider  it 
quite  beneath  the  dignity  of  & 
rational  animal  to  give  waj'to  such 
trifling  influences  as  those,  and  call 
people  who  are  the  sport  of  thim 
simply  contemptible." 

"  It  is  possible,"  said  IchalK>d, 
coming  to  a  standstill  opposite  her 
where  she  sat  at  the  long  narrow 
table,  bending  over  her  work.  She 
would  not  look  up.  He  returned 
to  the  desk. 

"  What  ?  Are  you  going  to  try 
the  ink  again?"  said  she  laughing. 
"  Indeed,  it  is  hopeless  ;  put  there 
to  punish  tourists  who  stop  indoors 
to  write  letters  when  they  ought  to 
be  in  the  woods.  Oh,  but  I  forgot 
— Tony  says  you  are  a  nature 
hater." 

"  TonyT  repeated  Ichabod, whom 
the  word  struck  like  a  stone  or  a 
slap  in  the  face. 

"Tony  Sebright,"  she  said, 
smiling  to  herself,  but  not  particu- 
larly confused  by  her  inadvertence. 

"  No  hater  or  lover,  only  a  critic 
and  a  judge,  but  as  such,  of  course, 
beyond  your  sympathy.  I  have  no 
patience,  I  own,  with  the  senti- 
mental school  who  go  shedding 
maudlin  tears  over  the  decline  of 
the  primitive  virtues,  and  whose 
childish  admiration  of  nature 
springs  from  blind  ignorance,  and 
can  only  live  on  through  a  con- 
venient suspension  of  judgment  on 
every  question  where  the  answer 
would  be  harsh  and  unpleasant." 

"  Yes,"  said  lanthe,  taking  him 
up  with  vivacity,  "  and  because 
this  view  is  a  wrong  view,  and  life 
and  nature  have  their  stem  side, 
other  people  who  have  not  strength 
or  courage  to  face  or  bear  the 
roughness   revenge  themselves  by 
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heaping  abuse  on  the  whole.  They 
cannot  frankly  accept  harsh 
realities  and  struggle  with  them, 
and  so  condemn  the  scheme  at  once 
as  dumsj  and  wicked.  This  is 
what  I  should  call  weak  and 
maudlin.'^ 

''  I  ask  merely,  what  right  have 
you  to  set  up  nature  as  a  model, 
and  then  omit  ail  her  characteris- 
tics but  tenderness  and  pretti- 
ness?" 

^'I  leave  out  nothing.  It  is 
you  who  leave  out  the  last  two 
features  of  hers  and  their  signi- 
ficance." 

''I  can  dispense  with  them,  in 
my  Cosmos.  After  all  they  are 
but  the  luxuries,  not  necessaries 
of  life;  the  dessert  as  it 
were." 

"  So  you  think."  lanthe  had 
thrown  down  her  work  and  turned 
to  him,  speaking  with  great  anima- 
tion. "But  tmit  love  of  beauty 
which  is  bom  in  us,  and  has  grown 
up  in  us, — I  beUeye  it  is  something 
we  cannot  do  without.  Life 
may  go  on  without  it,  perhaps — 
but  it  is  sad,  and  scanty,  and  in- 
complete— and  its  best  pleasures  re- 
main *  might  have  beens.'  I  know 
it  is  the  mshion  to  cry  down  the 
feeling,  and  set  up  others  in  its 
place---and  some  have  lost  faith  in 
it.  But  it  is  not  dead  for  that — as 
some  day  we  shall  see,  when  its 
enemies  have  done  their  worst, 
and  turned  town  into  a  factory, 
country  to  a  market-garden,  and 
humanity  to  an  automaton  to  work 
them.  Then  men  and  women  will 
discover  that  life,  as  they  have 
made  it,  is  not  worth  living,  and 
will  wonder  how  it  could  have 
seemed  so  to  those  before 
them." 

"  WeU,"  said  Ichabod. 

"  Well,  then,  perhaps,  they  will 
understand  how  the  charm  has 
been  lost,  and  the  power  of  the 
beauty  of  the  world,  and  its 
infinite  variety  has  suffered  under 


the  blight  of  Nihilism  —  then 
the  reaction  may  come — and  the 
goddess  you  disown  find  men 
returning  to  her  worship  more 
eagerly  than  ever.  Don't  suppose 
I  would  make  delight  in  beauty  the 
object  of  life.  But  I  call  it  a 
guiding  star  we  lose  sight  of  at  our 
peril.  Surely  it  is  there  to  reconcile 
us  to  existence.  Without  it,  what 
talisman  should  we  have  to  cany 
us  through  moments  when  our 
spirits  flag,  and  life  and  &te 
appear  intmerable  ?  " 

How  well  she  looked  while  she 
spoke!  One  of  lanthe's  charac- 
teristics was  a  rare  harmony  of 
her  outward  with  her  inner  self. 
Voice,  look,  manner,  words,  were 
all  equally  expressive  of  her 
nature.  She  was  a  perfectly  tuned 
instrument  that  gave  tiie  true 
response  to  every  pressure.  Few 
characters  can  afford  to  be  so 
transparent. 

Ichia.bod  had  come  to  a  standstill 
by  her  side.  He  was  most  un- 
consciously turning  over  the  con- 
tents of  ner  work-basket.  They 
might  have  been  dominoes  for 
aught  he  knew. 

"Do  you  leave  Zermatt  soon?" 
he  asked. 

For  once  in  his  life  he  felt  no 
desire  to  contradict  or  even  to 
argue. 

"To-morrow  morning;  for  Lu- 
cerne, en  route  home.  And 
you?" 

"  I  am  bound  for  Gteneva," 

"Mr.  Sebright  goes  with 
you  P" 

"  Of  course." 

"Have  vou  cLdopied  himi'" 
asked  lanthe,  with  a  spark  of 
malice. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Because  he  is  not  of  your  ase, 
nor,  I  should  &uicy,  of  your  dis- 
position, yet  you  seem  inseparable, 
so  far." 

"So  far!  What  do  you 
mean?" 
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"That  I  don't  think  yon  will 
keep  him  long/'  returned  the  girl, 
audadonBlj. 

"  Why  —  who  do  yon  think 
will  tempt  him  away  P "  said 
he,  pointedly,  forcLag  a  laugh, 
lanthe  blushed,  bnt  replied 
quietly : 

"Merely  hia  own  bent.  It  is 
Yefj  strong,  yon  know." 

"  Strong — ^like  a  wave  that  may 
be  turned  into  one  channel  or 
another." 

"  There  is  a  tide  that  sets,  and 
conquers  at  last." 

Icoabod  was  consumed  with 
curiosity.  She  spoke  with  a  sort 
of  authority.  Tet  there  was  that 
in  her  manner  which  reassured 
him.  It  was  like  a  settled  in- 
diJGEerence.  If  only  it  were  not 
confidence. 

"  Tony's  a  nice  fellow,"  he  said, 
watching  her  with  avidity, "  though 
whether  he's  worth  all  the 
trouble  I've  taken  about  him 
at  different  times  I  begin  to 
doubt." 

"Will  you  resign  him?"  said 
lanthe,  suddenly,  looking  up. 

"  To  vou  ?  Never ! "  He  had  for- 
gotten himself,  and  the  words  came 
out  with  a  violence  that  startled 
them  both.  "I  mean,"  he  re- 
sumed, "  to  whom  do  you  wish  me 
to  leave  him  ?  " 

"  Only  to  himself." 

"  Ton  seem  excessively  interested 
in  his  welfare." 

"  How  can  I  help  it  P  "  said  she 
frankly.  "  I  am  sure  he  has  very 
rare  ability,  and  I  hate  to  see  him 
wasting  it,  or  letting  it  lie  fallow 
— the  natural  consequence  of 
having  the  nothingness  of  all 
things  mortal  perpetually  im- 
pressed on  him." 

"SothatisallP" 

"  It  seems  to  me  enough." 

No  more  would  he  get  from  her, 
at  all  events.  There  was  a  long 
silence.  Ichabod  wondered  why 
he  did  not,  could  not  go  away. 


Like  a  man  under  mesmerism  he 
must  yield  to,  even  while  resenting, 
this  power  stronger  than  his  ovm 
will.  lanthe  began  to  feel  the 
tSte'd'tete  becoming  painful,  un- 
bearable, and  wishing  to  end  it  at 
all  hazards,  she  rose,  a  little 
abruptly,  gathered  up  her  work, 
and  wismng  him  good  night,  held 
out  her  hand. 

He  took  it,  and  did  not  let  go 
directly.  She  looked  up  quickfy, 
and  saw  it  was  presence — ^not 
absence  of  mind  on  his  part.  Also, 
and  for  the  first  and  only  time,  she 
seemed  to  see  a  glimpse  of  some 
frank  emotion  in  that  face;  the 
man,  as  it  were,  painfully  strag- 
gling with  the  mask,  the  iron  of 
whidi  had  entered  into  his  soul. 
It  touched  her  with  pity.  He 
saw  that,  and  witii  it  came  the 
fear  that  more  it  could  never 
do  now,  a  feeling  that  brought 
with  it  a  sudden  heart-sinlmg 
which  overwhdmed  him  for  a 
minute. 

The  wings  of  fortune  do  not 
pass  everv  day,  and  after  aU, 
the  best  that  can  befall  a  man 
generally  hoe  passed  him  once, 
as  a  chance,  which  he  has  too 
often  put  £rom  him,  awares  or 
unawcures. 

"  Qood-night,"  she  repeated  in 
a  softened  tone. 

"Gh>od-bye,"  said  he;  then, 
upon  some  odd  senseless  impulse, 
he  suddenly  raised  his  left  hand 
to  the  fading  gentians  in  her  hair, 
loosened,  and  took  them  out. 

The  voices  of  Mr.  Lee  and  Tony 
in  the  passage  outside  here  came 
to  relieve  lanthe's  embarrassment, 
and  restore  Ichabod's  mind  to  its 
equilibrium.  As  the  two  others 
entered  the  room,  the  knot  of  jhidf- 
withered  flowers  dropped  from  his 
hand.  The  next  minute  Tony, 
seeing  them  lie  on  the  floor,  pidced 
them  up.  But  turning  round  to 
restore  them  to  lanthe  he  found 
she  was  gone. 
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The   two    friends     took    leave  thing — when  you  wouldn't  smoke, 

of    Mr.    Lee,     and    returned    to  You've  been  over- walking." 

their  hotel.     "  Old  fellow,  what's  "  Not  I,"  said  Ichabod,  shortly, 

wrong  ?  "    said  Tony,    innocently.  "  but  I  think  there's  vertigo  in  the 

**  I    knew  there    must   be    some-  air  to-night,  Tony." 

(To  he  eoniinued.) 
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CHARLES  LEVER.* 


SiNCB  the  remams  of  poor 
Lever  were  laid  in  that  lonely 
grave  at  Trieste,  seven  years  ago, 
every  publishing  season  gave  hope 
that  a  life  worthy  of  the  man,  his 
fame,  and  his  country,  would  be 
offered  to  the  public.  At  one  time 
it  was  stated  that  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Neville,  had  a  work  in  prepa- 
ration. At  another,  that  his  me- 
long  friend,  Major  Dwyer,  had 
undertaken  the  duty ;  and  later  on, 
that  a  literary  man  of  mark  was 
engaged  on  the  task. 

These  rumours  or  projects — if 
projects  they  were — may  be  as- 
sumed to  have  all  fallen  through, 
for  at  the  close  of  the  seven  ^ears 
there  was  no  outward  or  visible 
sign  of  their  existence.  Perhaps 
it  was  fortunate  that  it  was  even 
so,  for  we  believe  that  the  under- 
taking could  not  have  fallen  into 
better  hands  than  those  of  Dr. 
PitzPatrick.t  Major  Dwyer,  Canon 
Hayman,  and  other  old  friends  of 
Lever  who  had  gathered  together 
valuable  material  for  his  biography, 
all  added  their  treasures  to  the 
cornucopia  before  us,  and  cordially 
bade  Dr.  FitzPatrick  "God 
speed."  His  own  industry  and  re- 
search have  been  most  conscientious 
and  painstaking.  If  he  does  not 
prove  himself  at  all  times  a  cun- 
ning artist,  he  is  at  least  an  honest 
historian,  and  he  enters  into  the 


details  of  a  life  of  most  stirring 
incident  with  an  affectionate  inte- 
rest that  cannot  fail  to  carry  his 
readers  along  with  him.  Charles 
Lever  was  no  saint,  but  an  exceed- 
ingly agreeable  sinner.  The  writer 
of  these  lines  knew  him  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  He  had  his 
faults,  his  follies,  his  little  vanities, 
and  love  of  display ;  but  they  were 
all  on  the  surface.  Underlying 
these  was  a  most  affectionate  and 
kindly  nature,  generous  to  men 
in  need ;  loving  to  his  friends, 
of  whom,  in  a  long  life,  he  never 
lost  one,  and  with  a  broad  tolerance 
for  the  actions  and  principles  of 
those  who  differed  from  him.  As 
an  honest  biographer,  it  was  Dr. 
FitzPatrick's  duty  to  paint  the 
man  as  he  was,  and  not  as  he  ought 
to  have  been;  not  to  ignore  the 
existence  of  frailties,  but  to  touch 
them,  as  he  has  done,  with  a  tender 
and  considerate  hand.  The  lives  of 
saints  may  be  but  dull  reading, 
though  there  is  sometimes  a  grim 
feeling  of  satisfaction  that  those 
good  people  have  already  gone  to  a 
better  world,  and  that  all  danger 
of  meeting  them  here  below  is 
removed.  Some  biographers  have 
been  so  careful  to  paint  out,  or 
leave  out,  oddities  of  manner  or 
temper  in  their  subjects,  that  an 
amiable  abstraction  is  the  result, 
but    "our    old    familiar    friend," 


[*  This  paper  oomes  to  ob  from  a  near  relatiye  of  Charles  Lever,  and,  from  its  per- 
sonal recollections  and  impressions,  possesses  peculiar  interest.  Lerer,  moreoTer, 
snooeeded  Isaac  Bntt  as  editor  of  the  DvhUn  University  MagoMine,  to  the  pages  of 
which  he  contributed  a  number  of  his  novels. — ^Ed.  U'.Jtf.] 

t  "  Life  of  Charles  Lever,"  by  W.  J.  Fitzpatriok,  M.B.IJl.  2  vols.  Chapman  and 
Hall,  London. 
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whom  we  loved  and  trusted,  dis- 
appears altogether  from  the  canvas. 
It  has  been  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Dr.  FitzPatrick,  that  he  has  not 
allowed  Lever  to  tell  more  of  his 
own  story  by  means  of  his  letters, 
which  are  doubtless  numerous 
enough,  extending  to  several  him- 
dreds.  But  the  truth  is,  some  of 
Lever's  letters  do  not  tell  his 
fltory  at  all.  Letter  writing  is, 
in  fact,  a  lost  art;  it  died  out 
with  franks  and  double  postages. 
Lever  belonged  to  the  more  recent 
generation  of  postage  stamps  and 
telegrams,  that  have  brought  with 
it  that  curt  mode  of  correspondence 
fashioned  on  the  models  of  the 
rule  of  three,  or  the  multiplication 
table.  True  it  is  that,  '*  when  an 
epistle  cost  a  shilling,  people  used 
to  make  it  worth  a  guinea,  now 
that  it  costs  a  penny,  it  is  seldom 
worth  a  cent."  Our  biographer  has 
expended  considerable  labour  in 
bringing  before  his  readers  much 
information  connected  with  Lever's 
school  and  college  days.  We  think 
he  has  acted  wisely  and  well,  for 
in  few  cases  could  it  be  so  safely 
said  that  the  boy  is  father  to  the 
man  as  in  that  of  Lever.  He  took 
by  a  sort  of  general  consent  the 
first  place  amongst  his  fellows  at 
school  and  college,  where  the  ob- 
ject to  be  obtained  was  fun,  frolic, 
adventure,  amusement,  or  what  is 
called  in  Ireland  devilment,  but  we 
grieve  to  say  to  the  neglect  of  more 
important  matters.  Lever's  father, 
an  architect  and  builder  of  ample 
means,  placed  him  at  an  early  age 
in  an  excellent  school  in  Dublin, 
transferring  him  from  time  to  time 
to  others  of  a  higher  grade,  and 
finaUy  to  the  University  where  he 
took  his  A.B.  degree  in  1827.  He 
passed  without  discredit  through 
school  and  college,  but,  as  he  ex- 
pressed himself  in  reference  to  the 
latter  institutions,  he  brought  little 
into  Trinity  and  he  took  nothing 
out.     In     truth,    human    beings 


were  his  books.  He  never  took  the 
book  by  the  cover;  but  dipped 
pleasantly  in,  and  invariably  found 
value  wnere  a  more  superficial 
inspector  would  have  turned  away 
witn  contempt.  His  fellow  men  he 
read  by  the  ught  of  a  keen  observa- 
tion seldom  surpassed,  and  with  a 
power  of  assimilation  sometimes 
startling.  "  Don't,"  said  a  school- 
fellow of  Lever's,  still  living, 
''  don't  let  slip  a  word  of  this  to 
Lever.  He  will  suck  your  brains^ 
without  leaving  you  a  word,  and 
make  them  more  like  his  brains 
than  yours."  But,  though  Lever 
learned  little  at  school  or  college, 
he  acquired  a  great  deal  else- 
where from  professors  of  a  looser 
philosophy.  The  first  of  these 
men  whom  we  may  facetiously 
style  "  tutors,"  was  named  Hewet- 
son  Nixon,  of  a  good  Kilkenny 
family,  who,  though  bom  blind, 
was  a  successful  horse-dealer  and 
agriculturist.  He  was,  as  we  well 
remember,  a  bpld  rider,  hunted  his 
own  hounds,  and  wrote  and  sang 
songs  so  popular  as  to  be  printed 
in  ballads,  which  were  sold  for  a 
halfpenny,  and  chanted  at  fairs 
and  markets.  With  this  worthy 
Lever  formed  an  alliance.  They 
wrote  do^grel  in  joint  account, 
lampooned  their  neighbours,  and 
turned  into  ridicule  all  who  had 
not  taste  enough  to  admire  the 
Brownsbam  harriers.  The  second 
of  Lever's  social  "tutors*'  was 
John  Ottiwell,  whose  family  lived 
at  Beresford-place,  Dublin,  within 
a  short  distance  of  Lever's  father. 
Ottiwell  was  a  sort  of  Admirable 
Crichton  in  his  way,  and  somewhat 
older  than  Lever,  who  looked  up 
to  him  as  a  marvel  of  genius. 
He  wrote  verses  sentimental  and 
humorous,  ventriloquised,  rode, 
jumped,  swam,  altered  his  fea- 
tures, contracted  his  stature,  and 
(it  was  whispered)  made  a  Bope 
of  Sand,  and  even  raised  the 
devil.    He  was,  as  the  late  Bev. 
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John  Lever  always  declared,  and 
many    believed,    the    original    of 
Frank  Webber  in  "  Charles  O'Mal- 
ley."    To  enact  the  part  of  "  Judy 
Hacan"  in  Lever's  novel  was  no 
doubt  beyond  even  Ottiwell's  mar- 
vellous powers  of  transformation, 
for  he  was  harsh  featured  ;  'but  to 
Lever  this  was  no  stumbling-block, 
for,  if  he  could  not  suit  the  story 
to  the  man,  he  could  suit  the  man 
to  the  story.      The  third  "  tutor " 
was    the    Bev.  W.  H.    Maxwell, 
author  of  "Wild   Sports    of  the 
West,"  with  whom  Lever  became 
intimate  in  the  north  of  Lreland 
during  his  dispensary  days.   "  Pre- 
bendary of  Bidla,  thou  art  a  wag," 
exclaimed  O'Connell   in  a  public 
letter  addressed  to  him.      There 
ii^  a  remarkable  resemblance  between 
Maxwell  and  Lever,  not  only  in 
character  and  manner  of  life,  but  in 
t&e    actors  they  place  upon   the 
stage  in  several    of  their  works, 
which  in  many  instances  are  sug- 
gestive   of  imitation.     Lever  and 
Maxwell  concocted  together  prac- 
tical jokes  which  set  the  half  of 
Ulster  by  the  ears,  and  convulsed 
with  laughter  the  other.    At  the 
feet  of  ikese  pleasant  Qumaliels 
Lever  sat,  no  inattentive  listener  to 
the  very  varied  experiences  of  his 
instructors  in  things  high  and  low, 
made  no  doubt  agreeable  to  the  ear 
by  the  wit  and  humour  wherewith 
their  confessions  were  garnished. 
Of  Lever's  conversational  ability, 
on  which  a  good  deal  of  his  local 
fame  rests,  our  biographer  gives 
us    manv    interesting    specimens. 
Words  of  fun,  of  wit,  and  of  wisdom 
flowed  freely  from  his  lips  in  those 
social  gatherings  which  he  loved  so 
well^  and  they  lose  nothing  in  the 
animated    narrative  of  Dr.    Fitz- 
Patrick.    But  there  was  a  side  to 
Lever's  character  which  the  public 
never  saw.    His  high  spirits  were 
always  followed  by  a  reaction ;  the 
more  furious  the  fun  was,  and  the 
longer  it  continued,  the  more  certain 


and  the  deeper  was  the  depression, 
and  the  more  difficult  it  was  to 
rouse  him  out  of  it.  This,  it  will 
probably  be  said,  is  the  common 
lot  of  humanity,  where  good  and 
evil  contrive  to  balance  each  other. 
We  have  heard  the  objection  made 
that  Lever  is  sometimes  represented 
as  a  spendthrift,  but  Dr.  Fitz- 
Patrick  was  not  writing — as  he 
once  did — ^the  life  of  the  ascetic 
Bishop  Doyle;  nor  was  he  called 
upon  to  take  a  leaf  from  Canon 
Farrar  in  his  recent  valuable  work 
on  the  Apostle  Paul.  Neverthe- 
less, it  would  appear,  even  from 
Dr.  FitzPatrick's  showing,  that 
Lever  always  contrived  to  pay  his 
way,  and  to  make,  with  grace,  a 
modest  provision  for  his  &mily. 
For  Lever's  wanderings  and  pon- 
derings  in  many  lands,  his  adven- 
tures as  a  collegian,  a  bursch,  a 
ballad  singer,  a  medical  student,  a 
litterateur,  a  practical  joker,  a  physi- 
cian, a  magazine  editor,  a  gamester, 
a  cosmopoHte,  a  consul,  and  a  table- 
talker,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  views  furnished  by  Dr.  Fitz- 
Patrick.  Through  that  big  telescope 
will  also  be  got  glimpses  of  Lever 
as  a  masquerader,  a  dancer,  a 
militia  officer,  an  equestrian  evolu- 
tionist, a  charioteer,  an  amateur 
player,  a  poet,  a  journalist,  an 
opium  eater,  a  pugilist  in  gloves, 
and  an  expert  fencer !  Sometimes 
"  the  telescope "  becomes  quite 
a  kaleidoscope  of  striking  and 
conglomerated  particles  —  more 
mechanical  than  artistic.  The  con- 
cluding chapters  awaken  conflicting 
emotions.  Though  interspersed 
with  bright  ana,  they  are  for  the 
most  part  the  melancholy  record  of 
family  and  other  misfortunes, 
which  feU  heayily  on  Lever,  when 
with  broken  health  and  broken 
spirits  he  was  badly  able  to  bear 
them.  His  only  son,  of  whose 
future  career  his  hopes  were  high, 
died  suddenly.  His  wife,  who  had 
given  him    near    forty    years    of 
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domestic  happiness,  and  to  whom 
he  was  more  like  a  lover  than  a 
husband,  was  wrenched  from  his 
side  by  a  merciless  disease  marked 
by  excruciating  torture.  Meantime 
the  health  of  the  strong  man  suc- 
cumbed; his  constitution  became 
shattered  under  repeated  attacks  of 
illness;  his  powers  began  to  fail 
him,  and  even  his  right  hand,  he 


declared,  had  lost  its  cunning.  He 
died,  as  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
died,  in  his  sleep,  parting  witn 
many  in  love  and  affection,  with  all 
in  peace  and  charity.  Dr.  Fitz- 
Patjick's  picture  of  a  chequered  life 
— coloured  with  the  unfading  tints 
of  genius — cannot  fail  to  arrest 
attention. 
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EMIGRANTS. 

Silver  and  gold,  silver  and  gold ! — 

For  the  snn's  dusk  red  in  the  western  fold 

Tells  that  the  end  of  a  day  draws  nigh ; 

And  the  clouds  thej  grow  bolder  along  the  sky. 

Silver  and  gold,  silver  and  gold, — 

For  the  moon  in  the  east  is  a  qneen  to  behold, 

As  she  reigns  with  her  spells  aer  the  calm  sweet  night, 

Holding  tremnloiis  sceptre  where  ghosts  walk  white. 

Silver  new-molten  meets  ebbing  of  gold, 
On  a  wandering  isle  without  a  foothold, 
A  vessel  alone  on  the  lonely  seas. 
Stirred  with  the  sigh  of  the  fanciful  breeze. 

Moonbeams  and  sunbeams,  silver  and  gold ! — 
And  they  toyed  with  the  barque  as  she  idly  rolled 
On  the  silent  waters  that  shadowy  grew, 
As  the  night-gloom  fell,  and  the  stars  stole  through. 

Silver  and  gold,  silver  and  gold ; — 

And  the  sun  that  is  wasted  in  cloudland  cold, 

Throws  a  purple  pall  o*er  a  woman's  face. 

Where  death's  colourless  finger  is  smoothing  pain's  trace. 

Moonbeams  and  sunbeams,  silver  and  gold. 
The  young  is  come  in  place  of  the  old, 
A  seal  set  on  lips  that  have  said  their  last  word, 
And  lips  that  ne'er  opened  before,  are  stirred. 

Lights  of  earth,  light  of  heaven,  shower  silver  and  gold ; 
Come  aboard  the  great  ship  is  a  traveller  bold : 
Twiliffht  and  moonlight,  in  soft  mantle  hide 
5ne  that  vanishes  silently  o'er  the  ship's  side. 

Silver  and  gold,  silver  and  gold, 
The  sun  is  lost  in  the  wide  sea-wold, 
The  veil  falls  over  the  mother's  head. 
On  a  journey  new  is  the  traveller  sped. 

Silver  and  gold,  silver  and  gold ; — 
The  waves,  as  if  bells  by  the  star-ravs  knoUed, 
Ring  of  death,  and  of  ghosts  that  cliance  all  in  white. 
And  the  babe's  cry  breaks  on  the  calm  sweet  night. 

Moonbeams  and  sunbeams,  silver  and  gold ; 

A  life  is  hidden,  a  life  doth  unfold : 

One  goeth  hence  to  a  brightness  afar. 

One  hath  found  the  way  here  by  the  light  of  a  star. 

K.  C. 
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CONTEMPORARY    PORTRAITS. 

NEW  SERIES.— No.  23. 


THOMAS  ALVA  EDISON. 

Ai«L  kinds  of  seership  are  rare.  The  possessor  of  the  gift  of  vision 
which  the  Scotch  call  second-sight,  and  which  penetrates  into  a  hidden 
sea  of  subtle  ether  that  seems  to  play  mysteriously  about  life's  path,  is 
not  an  individual  whom  we  meet  every  day.  But  still  more  difficult  to 
meet  with  is  a  person  endowed  with  what  we  will  call  first-sight,  that  is, 
with  the  gift  of  clear  and  penetrating  vision  into  the  actual  life  that 
rolls  around  us.  The  generality  have  lack-lustre  eyes  and  see  nothing 
beyond  their  own  noses ;  a  few  take  a  lively  interest  in  watching  and 
sharing  in  anything  bright,  new,  and  original — these  are  souls  not  quite 
asleep.  But  they  are  very  few  indeed  who  are  sufficiently  awake  to 
realise  how  marvellous  a  world  this  is  in  which  we  live;  what  huge 
sleeping  powers  lie  within  it,  waiting  only  for  the  hand  of  man  to  rouse 
and  direct  their  boundless  activity. 

Once,  in  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  a  man  who  ought  to  have  known  better 
(Baden  Powell)  said  that  ^*  the  meaning  of  '  moral  laws  controlling 
physical '  is  not  very  clear."  The  meaning  is  this,  that  no  degraded  race 
is  trusted  with  great  powers.  Were  the  leading  races  of  the  world  to 
lose  their  orderliness  and  responsibility,  with  these  qualities,  we  may  be 
sure,  would  vanish  their  faculty  of  wielding  the  vast  yet  delicate  mecha- 
nical powers  to  which  they  owe  so  much.  Concurrently  with  the  growth 
of  civilisation  these  powers  have  developed.  There  were  certain  achieve- 
ments of  ancient  civilisations  which  vanished  with  their  decline  and  have 
never  re-appeared.  Everyone  who  will  help  to  put  his  discoveries  to 
wise  uses  can  help  the  inventor  to  invent.  The  poet  will  not  compose  if 
there  is  no  hope  of  a  listening  ear ;  the  singer  counts  upon,  almost  lives 
upon,  the  sympathy  of  his  audience ;  the  representative  man  would  be 
as  badly  ofE  without  the  people  as  popular  units  would  be  helpless  with- 
out representative,  or,  to  use  an  American  expression,  pivotal  men. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Edison,  a  seer  whose  seership  is  held  to 
Matter,  has  many  of  the  characteristics  ascribed  to  the  seer  of  occult 
things.    He  reaches  the  acme  of  discovery  very  often  in  the  dead  of 
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night ;  his  face  is  not  marked  by  the  anxious  gravity,  the  irremovable 
knots  and  farrows  that  mark  laborious  thought,  but  rather  seems  the 
face  of  one  whose  best  things  come  by  inspiration.  Like  the  prophets 
of  old,  too,  he  is  not  of  the  world — ^wears  shabby  garments,  does  not  care 
to  be  feted,  lives  in  his  dreams.  He  might  be  a  follower  of  the  deity  of 
the  oracle,  and  say,  "  I  have  come  to  this  land  of  Delphi,  where,  taking^ 
his  seat  in  the  very  centre  of  the  earth,  Phoibos  utters  his  chants  to 
mortals,  ever  soothsaying  to  them  that  which  is  and  that  which  shall 
be."  Mr.  Edison,  in  showing  us  that  which  is,  and  which  we  have  not 
seen  before,  is  also  declaring  that  which  shall  be.  Readers  of  the  late 
Lord  Lytton's  "  Coming  Bace  "  will  now  at  least  be  obliged  to  own  that 
we  need  no  longer  fear  a  coming  invasion  of  a  superior  class  of  humanity ; 
we  are  learning  to  be  the  '*  coming  race  "  ourselves. 

Mr.  Edison  appears  to  regard  nature  as  containing  all  possibilities, 
which  have  only  to  be  seen  to  be  utilised.  He  scornfully  rejects  the  idea 
that  he  is  possessed  of  genius,  or  of  any  quality  superior  to  those  of 
common  man.  The  thing  is  there,  and  has  but  to  be  seen ;  this  is  the 
formula  of  his  invention,  and  he  is  ready  to  give  his  time  to  look  for 
it  until  it  is  seen.  Anybody  could  do  that.  So,  in  truth — anybody  with 
the  right  sort  of  eyes.  In  spite  of  his  repudiation  of  genius,  Mr. 
Edison  has  what  has  been  described  as  its  eminent  characteristic — the 
capacity  of  taking  trouble.  A  Chinese  sage  averred  that,  if  an  ordinaiy 
man  succeeds  by  one  effort,  the  superior  man  will  succeed  by  ten ;  if  the 
ordinary  man  succeeds  by  ten,  the  superior  man  is  prepared  to  continue 
his  efforts  up  to  a  hundred.  Mr.  Edison,  in  spite  of  his  undouded 
brow  and  youthful  air  of  inspiration,  is  ready  to  extend  his  efforts  to 
thousands.  While  intent  upon  his  aim,  he  will  try  the  most  unlikely 
projects,  follow  the  most  wrong-headed  schemes  which  sound  science 
would  greet  with  scorn,  but  in  the  end  something  in  him — call  it  infal- 
lible instinct,  luck,  inspiration,  perseverance,  or  anything  else — leads  him 
into  the  right  direction.  One  result — ^a  very  trifling  little  button  to  all 
appearance,  but  the  crucial  part  of  an  invention — ^was  reached  after  no 
fewer  than  three  thousand  experiments. 

Americans  love  celebrities ;  they  delight  in  interviewing  and  lionising. 
This  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  a  number  of  people,  unworthy  of 
any  special  notice,  are  "  written  up  "  by  the  less  important  papers,  in  the 
true  American  style.  It  is  fortunate  when  the  unwearying  interviewer 
meets  with  a  celebrity  so  genuinely  interesting,  so  wonderful  in  his  own 
way,  as  Edison  the  inventor.  How  many  times  has  his  house  been 
described,  his  personal  appearance,  manners,  and  habits  given  to  the 
public,  though  he  is  still  but  a  young  man !  Yet  every  account  of  him 
is  full  of  interest,  because  his  character  is  so  remarkable.  Mr.  Edison 
is  the  magician  of  the  nineteenth  century;  he  has  made  of  modem 
America  a  land  more  wonderful  than  any  &bled  country  of  the  Arabian 
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Nights.  His  discoveries,  though  so  practicaJ  and  full  of  usefulness,  are 
many  of  them  of  a  kind  that  fasten  upon  the  imagination.  When  he 
said  of  the  statue  of  Liberty  which  overlooks  the  sea,  "  I  can  make  that 
statue  speak  so  that  it  can  be  heard  ten  miles,"  he  touched  a  chord 
which  must  thrill  through  all  imaginative  persons.  It  is  like  returning 
to  the  days  of  one's  youth  when  the  wonders  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor  were 
accepted  in  good  faith,  and  all  the  marvels  of  fairy  tales  were  believed  to 
be  true  somewhere.  It  is  small  wonder  that  people  travel  only  to  look  at 
a  man  whose  powers  so  far  transcend  the  formerly  accepted  limit  of 
man's  capacities. 

Thomas  Alva  Edison  came  into  the  world — ^it  has  been  said  with  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  for  he  is  an  inveterate  smoker — on  the  11th  Feb- 
ruary, 1847.  He  is  thus  quite  a  young  man,  but,  judging  by  results,  would 
seem  to  have  already  lived  several  lives. 

He  was  bom  in  a  village  which  bears  a  name  full  of  charming  associa- 
tions, but  which  belies  them  in  itself.  Milan,  in  Erie  County,  Ohio,  is 
not  a  marble  city,  but  an  obscure  and  wretched  canal  hamlet.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  splendid  constitution,  versatile  abilities,  and  a 
restless  nature.  He  was  in  turn  tailor,  nurseryman,  dealer  in  grain,  in 
lumber,  and  in  farm  lands.  These  qualities  have  all  been  transferred  to 
his  son,  whose  strength  is  extraordinary,  and  whose  restless  temperament 
seems  insatiable.  But  otherwise  he  is  an  apparition  in  the  midst  of  a 
fiunily  which,  though  strong,  has  not  been  remarkable.  His  mother 
(Scotch,  though  bom  in  Massachusetts)  was  of  good  education,  having 
been  a  school  teacher  in  Canada,  and  from  her  he  obtained  all  the  definite 
instruction  that  he  ever  received.  On  the  &.ther*s  side  his  ancestry  can 
be  traced  back  two  hundred  years,  to  a  period  when  the  &mily  were  exten- 
sive millers  in  Holland.  In  1730  the  Edisons  emigrated  to  America,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  special  pride  with  the  great  inventor  that  he  can  call 
himself  a  "  full-blooded  American."  The  new  country  has  a  power  in  the 
combinations  of  nationalities ;  the  children  of  her  vigorous  soil  hold  in 
their  veins  the  blood  of  other  lands,  and  their  characters  are  made  strong 
by  the  mingling  of  elements.  The  Edison  family  have  the  Dutch  sturdi- 
ness  and  the  Scotch  perseverance  and  canniness  in  their  united  stock. 
The  race  of  Edisons  has  been  long-lived.  Edison's  greaUgrand&ther 
reached  the  age  of  102,  and  his  grandfather  of  108  years ;  his  father, 
a  man  standing  6ft.  2in.,  in  1868  outjumped  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
belonging  to  a  regiment  stationed  at  Fort  Qratiot,  Mich.  Thus  Thomas 
Edison  has  a  fine  physical  inheritance ;  and  although  he  has  never  had 
more  than  two  months'  schooling  in  his  life,  yet  his  mother  was  a  finely- 
educated  woman,  and  imparted  a  love  of  literature  to  her  son. 
This  was  encouraged  as  far  as  possible,  and  his  father  used  to  pay 
him  for  every  book  he  mastered.  Thus,  although  he  had  an  edu- 
cation which  perhaps  an  Oxford  man  might  regard  as  very  desultory. 
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it  had  that  great  and  good  result  which  so  often  systems  of  edu- 
cation fail  to  produce — the  awakening  of  a  passion  which  developed 
into  a  habit  of  knowledge  seeking.  It  is  true  that  this  thirst  for 
information  must  be  a  part  of  Edison's  nature,  or  he  could  not  have 
pursued  knowledge  with  such  an  unfailing  passion ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  to  teach  a  child  to  read  for  himself  and  to  desire  information,  is  both 
a  rarer  and  more  effectual  education  than  any  college  cramming  or  school 
system.  His  mother  was  industrious  and  ambitious ;  these  qualities  she 
imparted  to  him,  and  the  habit  of  concentrated  study  which  he  early 
acquired  has  been  of  incalculable  value  to  him.  As  a  child,  though  not 
noticed  in  any  way  as  being  brilliant  or  remarkable,  he  was  always  busy, 
full  of  experiments  and  ideas.  He  was  anxious  to  get  to  work  when 
very  young,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  went  as  train-boy  on  the 
Orand  Trunk  Bailway.  He  obtained  the  exclusive  newsdealers'  right 
between  Detroit  and  Port  Huron;  he  made  a  dollar  a  day  at  this 
time,  which  small  fortune  he  handed  over  to  his  mother.  When 
he  first  went  to  Detroit  he  began  to  read  in  the  library,  and  started  with 
the  idea  that  he  could  read  the  whole  of  it.  Under  this  impression  he 
read  through  fifteen  feet  of  a  bottom  shelf,  and  then  gave  up  the  attempt 
and  adopted  the  more  practical  plan  of  selecting  books  from  the  general 
mass.  In  the  course  of  this  extraordinary  progress  of  fifteen  feet  he  had 
gone  through  Newton's  *' Principia,"  Tire's  scientific  dictionaries,  and 
Burton's  ''  Anatomy  of  Melancholy."  There  is  something  Titanic  in  the 
ideas  this  boy  had  of  what  he  could  accomplish ;  and  certainly,  when  one 
reflects  that  he  did  accomplish  fifteen  feet  of  dry  treatises  without  any 
skipping,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  an  omnivorous  reader.  Mr.  Edison  dis- 
tinguished himself,  while  on  this  railway  as  train-boy,  by  turning  a  car, 
which  was  unused  because  it  had  neither  springs  nor  ventilation,  into  a 
laboratory ;  but  his  great  deed  during  this  part  of  his  career  was  pub- 
Hshing  and  printing  a  weekly  paper  on  the  train,  called  the  Orand  Trunk 
Herald.  This  wonderful  paper  was  sold  at  3  cents,  and  its  subscribers 
numbered  several  hundreds.  It  was  printed  by  the  most  primitive 
method,  that  of  pressing  the  sheets  with  the  hands  upon  the  type,  and 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  it  was  blank.  The  contributors  were  baggage- 
men and  brakesmen.  George  Stephenson,  our  great  engineer,  when 
passing  over  the  railway,  saw  Edison  busy  at  his  travelling  printing  office, 
and  ordered  an  extra  edition  for  himself.  The  Herald  was  shown  by  some 
traveller  to  the  London  Times,  and  was  noticed  as  being  the  only  news- 
paper printed  on  a  railway.  The  paper  ran  for  six  months ;  but,  alas ! 
one  day  the  water  in  Edison's  phosphorus  bottle  evaporated,  the  fiery 
drug  fell  on  the  floor  and  ignited  the  car.  The  conductor  with  difficulty 
extinguished  the  fire,  thrashed  Edison,  and  threw  the  materials  out  of 
window,  so  that  the  successful  career  of  the  Orcmd  Trunk  Herald  came 
to  an  unexpected  termination.     Its  history  is  interesting  because  the 
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features  of  it  are  characteristic  of  Mr.  Edison's  way  through  life :  di£K- 
culties  appear  to  add  zest  to  his  determination. 

Telegraphy,  from  his  first  elementary  insight  into  it,  absorbed  and 
interested  him ;  became,  indeed,  a  hobbj.  He  made  innumerable  experi- 
ments in  the  cellar  at  home ;  the  oddest  of  which  was  attempting  to 
generate  a  current  by  means  of  rubbing  a  couple  of  cats  yigorouslj  at 
each  end.  The  result  was  imsuccessful,  perhaps  partly  in  consequence' 
of  the  very  sudden  departure  of  the  cats.  But  soon  Edison  got  a  helper 
in  his  hobby,  and  this  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  bravery  and  humanity 
on  his  own  part.  At  Mount  Clements  station  the  operator's  little  boy  of 
two  years  old  crept  in  front  of  the  cars ;  Edison  sprang  from  the  train  and 
snatched  him  away,  barely  saying  his  life.  The  child's  father  offered 
to  help  Edison  learn  telegraphy,  in  gratitude  for  the  braye  act,  and 
after  that,  when  Edison  had  got  to  the  end  of  his  route,  he  would 
return  to  Mount  Clements,  working  there  at  night  upon  his  fayourite 
study.  After  some  fiye  months  of  this  he  was  able  to  obtain  work  in 
the  telegraph  office  at  Port  Huron.  He  left  it  in  six  months  because 
remuneration  promised  for  extra  work  was  not  paid.  After  this  he 
wandered  about  a  good  deal.  He  was  perhaps  a  little  too  active  in 
mind  for  the  peace  of  superintendents.  For  instance,  at  Canada,  the 
o2)erators  were  required  to  report  **  six  "  every  half -hour  to  the  circuit 
manager.  Edison  got  out  of  this  by  inventing  a  machine  which  would 
write  the  figure  six  and  sign  his  office  calls  while  he  quietly  slept • 
Although  for  various  reasons  he  lost  situations,  he  never  seems  to  have 
lacked  them,  for  operators  were  in  request.  At  Cincinnati,  where  he 
worked  a  day  wire,  and  "  subbed  "  for  the  night  men  whenever  he  could 
obtain  the  privilege,  he  reached  a  new  platform  in  his  work.  After  he 
had  been  there  three  months,  a  delegation  of  Cleveland  operators  came 
to  organise  a  branch  of  the  Telegraphers'  Union.  On  a  certain  evening 
the  whole  force  struck,  with  a  single  exception,  and  left  the  office  to  go 
upon  a  great  spree.  When  Edison  came  in  as  usual  to  practise,  and 
found  the  office  so  nearly  deserted,  he  took  the  press  report  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  worked  on  through  the  night.  The  next  day  he  was 
rewarded  by  an  increase  of  salary  and  one  of  the  best  wires  in  the  office^ 
the  Louisville.  Bob  Martin,  considered  one  of  the  fastest  senders  in 
America,  worked  the  Louisville  end,  and  from  the  experience  obtained 
by  working  with  him,  Edison  dates  his  reaching  this  new  platform — ^that 
of  first-rate  ability  as  an  operator.  Among  his  fellow-workmen  at  this 
time,  Edison  got  the  nickname  of  **  luny  "  or  crazy  man ;  this  was  earned 
in  a  very  innocent  fashion,  principally  perhaps  by  his  total  indifference 
to  dress,  his  passion  for  reading  and  for  solving  "  impossible  "  problems. 
But  it  is  aptly  suggested  that  his  pleasure  in  working  at  aU  hours  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it.  A  love  of  work  for  its  own  sake  must  be  a 
very  unintelligible  quality  to  the  ordinary  workman,  from  what  is  gene- 
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rally  seen  of  him.  Edison  oould  be  induced  to  do  other  men's  work,  out  of 
his  good  nature,  and  sometimes,  when  surrounded  by  dissolute  and  idle 
compamons,  would  aooomplish  an  enormous  amount  of  labour.  He 
would  lend  money,  or  he  would  spend  it  in  books  and  apparatus,  but  in 
other  respects  he  wsa  abstemious  almost  to  stoicism.  In  1868  he 
appeared  in  Boston,  where  he  began  to  find  some  real  success.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  operators,  and  here  some  of  his  inyentions 
began  to  be  noticed.  Yet  he  entered  New  York  in  a  disconsolate  and 
dispirited  state,  to  find  real  success  after  the  years  of  wandering  which 
had  preceded  it.  He  hung  round  the  office  of  the  Gold  Indicator  Com- 
pany for  some  days,  when  first  in  New  York;  their  apparatus  were 
constantly  out  of  order,  and  at  last  one  day  Edison  "  happened  in  '*  just 
as  a  catastrophe  of  the  kind  had  occurred.  The  superintendent  was  out, 
and  Edison  offered  to  fix  the  machinery.  The  president  was  amazed,  but, 
being  in  despair,  allowed  him  to  try.  He  soon  succeeded,  and  the  next 
day  he  was  offered  an  important  post  with  the  Company.  He  invented 
a  printer  of  stock  and  gold  quotations  which  they  at  once  adopted; 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  took  him  up.  His  fortunes  had 
turned.  He  devoted  himself  to  telegraphic  inventions,  and  from  thence- 
forth he  "  kept  the  path  to  the  Patent  office  hot  with  his  footsteps.'* 
Edison's  inventions  soon  replaced  the  old  apparatus  of  the  gold  and  stock 
telegraphy,  and  the  two  oompanies  who  employed  him  paid  him  a  large 
salary  for  the  privilege  of  the  first  option  of  purchase  of  all  his  inven- 
tions relating  to  telegraphy.  He  started  a  great  electrical  manufactm*- 
ing  establishment  at  Newark,  which  was  formed  of  three  large  shops 
and  two  laboratories ;  here  he  employed  300  men,  and  was  himself  the 
busiest  man  in  America. 

Mr.  Edison  is  a  phenomenon  in  his  defiance  of  the  ordinary  rules  of 
weakness  which  man  is  subject  to.  On  one  occasion  he  had  accepted  a 
very  large  order  for  improved  printers.  The  first  instruments  for 
practical  use  proved  a  failure,  and  he  oould  not  discover  the  defect,  till 
at  last  he  took  four  or  five  of  his  best  men  and  retired  with  them  to  the 
top  floor  of  his  factory,  with  the  remark  that  they  would  never  come 
down  till  the  printer  worked.  He  laboured  for  sixty  consecutive  hours, 
and  when  he  left  that  top  floor  the  printer  did  work.  After  sixty  hours 
of  such  labour  most  men  would  have  a  brain  fever,  but  Mr.  Edison  can 
rebuild  his  strength  by  a  sleep  of  thirty  hours.  He  says,  however,  that 
after  going  without  sleep  longer  than  usual  he  grows  nervous,  and  ideas 
flow  rapidly  into  his  mind.  This  extraordinary  capacity  for  labour 
places  him  in  a  very  fortunate  position;  when  he  sees  an  idea  he  is 
capable  of  pursuing  it  to  the  last.  He  chooses  his  assistants  not  only  for 
their  skill  and  their  willingness  to  do  what  he  wishes,  but  also  for 
physical  endurance,  which  is  very  necessary  to  him.  For  himself  he 
knows  of  no  difference  between  day  and  night.    Work  appears  to  be  the 
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one  great  fact  of  his  existence,  and  all  the  necessities  of  ease-loving 
manldnd  are  subordinated  to  it.  His  labours  throughout  his  life  have 
been  gigantic,  and  his  ambition  that  of  a  giant  rather  than  such  as  one 
would  expect  from  a  slim  young  American  in  the  present  day.  But  his 
natural  insight  into  the  powers  of  our  world  and  the  possibilities  of  our 
race  carries  him  through  those  difficulties  which  to  the  blind  and 
unbelieving  would  be  impossible.  Many  of  his  inventions  have  a 
strangely  doubtful  value,  which  has  made  them  very  acceptable  to  the 
<K)mic  joumaliBts.  The  New  York  Times  suggested  in  1878  that  something 
really  ought  to  be  done  to  Mr.  Edison,  and  thai  perhaps  it  had  better  be 
done  with  a  hemp  rope ;  the  phonograph  seemed  to  be  altogether  too 
much  for  that  respectable  paper.  The  idea  that  your  friends  might  keep 
a  concealed  phonograph  in  their  drawing-room,  so  that  when  you  went 
to  call  you  never  dare  whisper  how  ugly  and  ill-furnished  tiie  room  was, 
while  you  were  left  alone  in  it — ^that  idea  was  bad  enough ;  but  when  it 
eame  to  the  aerophone,  then  the  New  York  Times  became  serious. 
An  invention  which  converts  whispers  into  roars  is  really  too 
much ;  as  the  Times  pointed  out  pathetically,  talk  is  the  ruin 
of  republics,  and  conversation  the  bane  of  private  life.  If 
America  still  wishes  to  preserve  her  great  inventor,  he  should 
be  requested  to  limit  himself  in  the  extension  of  man's  powers  to  those 
which  will  add  to  our  joys,  and  not  to  our  already  accumulated  sorrows. 
Edison  has  unconsciously  provided  quite  a  new  field  for  the  comic 
sketcher :  pictures  of  an  exhausted  and  dying  millionaire  whispering,  his 
will  into  a  phonograph ;  of  a  lady  buying  so  many  yards  of  a  sern^on, 
and  so  many  of  a  lecture ;  of  a  prima  donna  singing  to  the  great  public 
in  the  seclusion  of  her  own  sanctum ;  and  of  safe  war  conferences  by 
htdp  of  the  aerophone,  have  made  us  all  familiar  with  the  funny  aspect 
of  these  new  powers.  But  with  the  laughter  of  all  the  comic  papers  in 
Europe  ringing  in  our  ears,  we  feel  these  things  to  be  so  grand  that  the 
ridicule  is  very  ephemeral.  These  mysterious  powers  which  lie  about 
us,  waiting  for  the  man  wise  enough  to  find  them  out,  are  indeed  awe- 
inspiring.  We  cannot  guess  to  what  dimensions  we  are  capable  of  grow- 
ing. Already,  though  pigmies  in  actual  size,  we  are  giants  upon  the 
earth,  and  convert  the  elements  into  our  slaves ;  perhaps  the  future 
holds  in  its  hand  some  power  which  shall  enable  us  to  break  the  bonds 
of  this  round  globe,  and  speak  with  the  far  planets. 

Mr.  Edison's  work  for  the  science  of  telegraphy  has  been  incessant  and 
invaluable.  From  1869  to  1878  Mr.  Edison  was  engaged  in  a  series  of 
oxperiments  in  electric  telegraphy,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of 
the  automatic  telegraph  by  the  invention  of  a  system  which  should  com- 
bine increase  of  speed  with  diminution  of  cost.  The  first  automatic 
telegraph  was  originated  by  Alexander  G-.  Bain,  a  Scotchman,  in  1846, 
and  the  systems  of  subsequent  inventors  were  developments  and  modifi- 
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cations  of  his,  the  main  principle  being  retained  in  all — ^viz.,  the  trans- 
mission of  messages  hj  means  of  telegraphic  characters  composed  of 
groups  of  dots  and  dashes  punched  into  paper.  The  perforated  paper 
is  introduced  between  two  rollers  connected  with  the  wire,  and  a  metal 
cylinder  connected  with  the  battery.  The  paper  being  a  non-conductor, 
breaks  the  circuit  between  battery  and  line  so  that  no  electricity  can 
pass  over,  but  as  the  paper  is  moved  forward,  by  hand  or  mechsmism^ 
the  rollers  and  cylinder  touch  each  other  through  such  punctured  holes 
in  the  paper  as  successiyely  present  themselves,  and  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity is  transmitted  along  the  line  of  wire.  At  the  other  end  the 
current  is  received  on  a  strip  of  paper  prepared  by  chemicals  sensitive  to 
electricity,  and  the  message  is  recorded  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
chemicals  through  the  action  of  the  electricity  producing  marks  on  the 
paper.  The  three  chief  requisites  for  a  perfect  system  of  this  kind  are — 
first,  a  mechanism  for  pxmcturing  the  telegraphic  character  swiftly  and 
surely  at  one  end  of  the  line ;  second,  a  chemical  solution  appropriately 
sensitive  to  the  electric  current  at  the  other  end  of  the  line ;  third,  some 
method  of  neutralising  the  efEects  of  what  is  known  as  the  static  dis- 
charge— a  phenomenon  common  to  all  telegraph  lines. 

Mr.  Edison  set  to  work  upon  the  punching  apparatus,  and  found  that 
the  great  obstacle  to  complete  success  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
mechanism  that  should  satis&ctorily  punch  out  the  dashes ;  he  therefore 
substituted  for  the  dash  an  arrangement  of  three  holes  in  dose  prox- 
imity, a  larger  one  over  two  smaller  ones.  The  electric  current  enters 
by  the  small  dot-hole  on  the  left,  passes  to  the  larger  hole  above,  and 
thence  to  the  small  dot-hole  on  the  right,  thus  making  a  continuous 
current,  which  records  itself  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line  as  one  con- 
tinuous mark — in  fact,  a  dash ;  thus  [the  letter  A  in  telegraphic  character 
by  a  dot  and  a  dash  is  punched  as  a  dot  and  three  dots,  and  records 
itself  as  a  dot  and  a  line ;  B,  as  two  dots  and  a  line,  <&c.  The  punching 
mechanism  is  connected  with  a  keyboard,  on  which  the  operator  can  per- 
form as  on  a  musical  instrument,  striking  each  letter  at  will,  and  setting 
in  motion  the  mechanism  for  punching  it.  The  perforated  paper  is 
received  into  a  box  from  which  it  is  taken  up  by  the  machine.  The  speed 
averages  thirty  or  thirty-five  words  a  minute,  but  an  exceptionally  sldlled 
operator  attained  to  the  speed  of  one  hundred  and  ten  words  averaging 
five  letters  in  each  word. 

Mr.  Edison  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  "  static  dis- 
charge." He  found  that  a  message  sent  at  an  average  speed  over  a  few 
miles  only  of  wire  was  perfectly  decipherable  at  the  other  end ;  but  if 
either  the  speed  or  distance  were  increased,  the  message  became  blurred, 
and  on  further  increase  was  received  as  one  continuous  line.  This  was 
owing  to  the  surplus  electricity,  or  static  current,  which  accumulated  in 
the  wire  and  prevented  the  current  from  the  battery  from  being  broken 
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by  the  intervals  of  non-conducting  paper,  and  which  continued  after  the 
discharge  from  the  battery  ceased.  Mr.  Edison  arranged  a  magnet 
introduced  into  the  circuit  bj  means  of  a  branch  wire  issuing  from  the 
main  wire  before  it  reached  the  receiver,  and  joining  it  again  between  the 
receiver  and  the  earth.  On  reaching  the  branch  wire  the  electric  current 
parts  into  two,  one  portion  passing  along  the  main  wire  through  the 
chemicallv-pre  pared  receiving  paper  to  the  earth — ^the  other  following  the 
branch  wire.  When  this  current,  passing  aloi^  the  branch  wire  round 
the  magnet, 'weakens  in  the  least  degree,  an  antagonistic  current  is 
generated  bj  the  magnet,  part  of  which  flows  round  the  small  circuit 
formed  by  the  branch  wire  and  portion  of  the  main  wire  containing  the 
receiver,  while  the  remainder  escapes  to  the  earth.  This  antagonistic 
magnetic  discharge  neutralises  the  static  discharge  through  the  prepared 
X)aper.  Another  method  of  overcoming  the  effects  of  the  static  dis- 
charge is  this:  When  the  current  induced  by  the  battery  ceases,  the 
static  electricity  discharges  itself  at  both  ends  of  the  wire.  Consequently 
there  is  somewhere  in  the  wire  a  neutral  point  where  there  is  no  flow. 
If  the  receiver  is  placed  at  this  neutral  point  an  incredible  speed  may  be 
attained.  By  the  use  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  coiled  line  the  neutral 
point  may  be  obtained  anywhere,  e.g,,  at  either  end  of  the  Atlantic  cable. 
New  York  has  in  this  manner  been  made  the  neutral  point  from  Washing- 
ton, and  a  speed  of  three  thousand  words  a  minute  obtained. 

The  recording  of  the  message  was  accomplished  by  means  of  the  metal 
point  ending  the  telegraph  wire  meeting  a  sheet  of  paper  moistened  with 
water.  The  current  of  electricity  decomposes  the  water  into  its  elements 
oxygen  and  hydrogen.  If  the  metal  point  be  of  iron,  the  liberated 
oxygen  attacks  it,  causing  rust.  If  to  the  water  wherewith  the  paper  is 
mois^ned  be  added  a  diemical  which  combining  with  the  rust  gives  a 
colouration  to  the  paper,  the  automatic  record  is  complete.  If  an  iron 
point  is  used,  the  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  will  unite  with  the  particle 
of  rust  on  the  point  and  form  Prussian  blue.  K  a  tin  point,  another 
chemical  is  used,  and  another  colour  is  produced.  With  this  enormous 
increase  of  speed  to  3000  words  a  minute,  a  more  sensitive  solution  than 
any  hitherto  used  became  necessary.  Mr.  Edison  spent  many  months 
in  the  search  for  an  appropriate  metal  and  chemical,  and  tested  many 
hundred  working  solutions.  At  last  he  hit  upon  the  combination  of  the 
metal  tellurium  with  paper  steeped  in  salt  water.  This  union  produced 
the  most  perfect  success.  It  differed  from  the  previous  combinations  in 
that  it  is  the  hydrogen  instead  of  the  oxygen  which  is  the  active  agent — 
forming  with  the  tellurium  a  yellow  compound,  which  quickly  blackens 
on  exposure  to  air.  The  tellurium  has  the  additional  advantage  of  cutting 
i)ff  the  signals  very  sharply,  thus  aiding  in  overcoming  the  static  dis- 
charge from  the  line.    The  purpose  of  the  salt  is  to  render  the  paper  a 

l)etter  conductor,  so  that  the  water  may  be  more  rapidly  decomposed. 
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The  inyentor  succeeded  in  recording  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  distinct 
characters  in  the  space  of  an  inch.  To  obtain  a  record  of  8000  words  a 
minute,  each  word  averaging  five  letters,  and  each  letter  five  electrical 
impulses,  t^e  metal  and  chemical  must  act  on  each  other,  producing  a 
new  chemical  combination  45,000  times  in  one  minute.  Our  speech  may 
readi  160  words  a  minute.  A  good  telegraph  operator  writes  about 
forty  words  a  minute ;  tberefore  the  wire  can  carry  as  many  words  as 
twenty  men  can  speak,  talking  as  fast  as  they  can,  or  eighty  men  copy  in 
the  same  time.  During  the  first  year  that  Mr.  Edison's  machine  was  in 
use  between  New  York  and  Washington  it  transmitted  more  than  three 
millions  of  messages.  Owing  to  litigation  with  rival  companies,  the  use 
of  it  has  had  to  be  discontinued  until  the  questions  involved  have  been 
settled  in  the  courts.  During  the  time  that  the  system  was  in  practical 
operation  the  inventor  was  at  work  upon  a  machine  which  should  per- 
forate and  record  in  the  form  of  Roman  letters,  so  that  thus  the  paper 
might  be  taken  direct  from  the  wire,  and  delivered  to  the  person  ad- 
dressed. He  also  conceived  the  idea  of  a  small  perforating  machine  by 
means  of  which  anybody  might  punch  his  message  at  home  and  send 
the  strip  to  the  telegraph  office  for  transmission.  The  company  pro- 
posed to  charge  so  much  a  yard,  instead  of  so  much  a  word,  for  the 
transmission,  leaving  the  sender  free  to  crowd  as  much  as  he  liked 
into  the  space. 

Unfortunately,  the  litigation  put  a  stop  to  the  entire  system,  and  for 
lack  of  funds  these  portions  of  the  invention  have  never  been  perfected. 

Another  apparatus  which  Mr.  Edison  has  perfected  and  patented  is 
his  quadruplez  telegraph,  by  which  four  messages  may  be  sent  at  the 
same  time  over  the  same  wire.  Two  currents  of  diverse  strength 
can  be  transmitted  simultaneously  in  the  same  direction  without  inter- 
fering one  with  another,  just  as  a  ripple  and  a  great  wave  may  run  on 
the  same  stream  of  water  at  the  same  time.  Other  two  diverse  currents 
may  be  transmitted  in  the  opposite  direction,  and,  unlike  waves  of  water, 
they  will  meet  and  pass  the  first  two  without  causing  disturbance  to  any 
of  the  four.  The  quadruplex  apparatus  was  used  with  excellent  results 
by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  The  electric  pen  for  mul- 
tiplying copies  of  letters  and  drawings  is  another  of  Mr.  Edison's  patents, 
of  which  he  owns  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Of  these  about  a  dozen  are  of 
real  importance ;  the  others  have  been  taken  out  rather  as  guards  against 
possible  infringements  of  the  more  valuable  patents. 

Among  so  many  marvellous  inventions,  the  most  marvellous,  at  all 
events  to  the  popular  mind,  are  the  varieties  of  speaking  machines  with 
which  Mr.  Edison's  name  is  associated.  It  gives  the  impression  of  one's 
having  strayed  into  a  romance  of  Wonderland,  instead  of  contemplating 
the  solid  science  of  a  solid  earth,  when  it  comes  to  bottling  up  speech  and 
setting  it  on  a  shelf,  to  be  uncorked  a  century  hence  like  good  port  wine, 
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or  when  words  can  be  spoken  into  a  machine,  whence  they  shall  reissue 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  according  as  maj  be  desired,  either  in  a  great 
big  gruff  voice  like  that  of  the  huge  bear  in  the  fairy-tale,  or  as  the 
middle  voice  of  the  middle-sized  beaur,  or  else  as  the  little  wee  soft  voice  of 
the  wee- wee  bear. 

At  the  time  when  Professor  Bell  exhibited  his  first  telephone,  Mr. 
Edison  had  in  his  laboratory  a  precisely  similar  apparatus  which  he  had 
devised  some  months  before,  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  the  vibra- 
tions of  a  timing-fork.  Had  he  chanced  to  sound  a  vocal  note,  or  utter 
words  into  this  device,  he  would  have  anticipated  Professor  Bell  in  the 
discovery  of  the  magneto-telephone.  As  it  was.  Professor  Bell's  patent, 
though  not  interfering  with  Edison's  right  to  use  his  own  machine  as  a 
reproducing  apparatus  for  sound,  debarred  him  from  using  it  for  the 
purpose  of  transmitting  vocal  effects.  He  therefore  set  to  work  about 
the  invention  of  a  galvanic  transmitter.  The  graduated  sound-waves  of 
the  human  voice  as  received  on  the  diaphragm  of  the  telephone  must  be 
represented  by  equally  graduated  waves  of  electric  current ;  a  series  of 
experiments  was  therefore  entered  upon  with  the  object  of  determining 
whether  any  matter  or  compound  existed,  or  could  be  formed,  which 
would  supply  by  its  expansion  and  contraction  a  sufficiently  delicate 
variation  of  resistance  to  produce  the  desired  effect  of  increasing  and 
decreasing  the  resistance  of  a  current.  He  began  at  one  end  of  his 
stock  of  chemicals,  and  tried  them  all — some  two  thousand.  He  found 
that  various  forms  of  carbon  responded  the  best  to  the  vibrations  pro- 
duced on  the  diaphragm  of  the  telephone  by  the  human  voice,  but  none 
were  perfectly  satisfactory.  He  was  looking  lound  for  something  else 
to  try,  when  his  assistant  brought  him  the  broken  chimney  of  a  kerosene 
lamp,  encrusted  with  lampblack  from  the  smoke.  This  he  scraped  off, 
and  moulded  into  a  button  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  experimented 
with  it,  and  the  result  was  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem.  He  had 
now  a  complete  telephone,  independent  of  that  of  Professor  Bell,  and 
superior  to  his,  in  that  the  strength  of  the  currents  is  not  limited  by 
the  vocal  power.  Thus  longer  lines  could  be  worked,  and  a  greater 
volume  of  sound  obtained  from  the  receiving  instrument.  The  carbon 
telephone  was  patented  in  England  in  1877.  But  Mr.  Edison's  labour 
was  only  half  accomplished  by  the  perfect  carbon  transmitter.  He  next 
set  to  work  upon  an  electro-chemical  receiver.  In  the  series  of  experi- 
ments already  recorded  in  automatic  telegraphy  with  the  metal  point 
and  chemical  solution,  he  observed  this  phenomenon  :  When  a  strip  of 
paper,  steeped  in  a  solution  of  certain  chemicals,  was  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  electric  current,  its  surface  became  smoother.  As  soon  as 
the  cturent  was  withdrawn,  it  regained  its  normal  character.  If  the 
strip  of  paper  were  placed  upon  a  metal  base  connected  with  one  pol  >  of 

a  volcanic  battery,  and  a  strip  of  platinum  wire  connected  with  the  other 
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pole  were  pressed  firmly  down  on  the  paper  and  moved  along  by  muscular 
force  or  clockwork ;  then,  despite  the  downward  pressure,  the  platinum 
strip  would  move  along  freely  as  long  as  the  current  continued,  but  if 
the  current  were  interrupted,  the  motion  of  the  wire  would  be  instantly 
stopped  by  the  normal  friction  of  the  moist  paper.  Endeavouring  by 
additional  force  to  overcome  this  friction,  and  at  the  same  moment  re- 
storing the  electric  current,  it  was  found  that  the  wire  would  be  instantly 
released,  and  would  involuntarily  slip  over  the  paper  as  if  upon  ice. 
Here  was  a  power  to  put  in  motion  matter  at  a  distance  by  means  of 
electricity  without  the  intervention  of  an  electro-magnet.  Mr.  Edison 
applied  this  new  principle  to  the  telephone,  substituting  a  cylinder  of 
chalk,  saturated  with  an  alkaline  solution,  for  the  original  paper, 
the  friction  of  the  chalk  being  more  uniform  owing  to  its  finer 
particles.  The  cylinder  is  mounted  on  a  shaft  which  is  rotated 
by  a  hand  crank.  A  brass  strip  faced  with  platinum,  attached  to 
the  centre  of  a  disc  of  mica,  projects  over  the  cylinder,  and  bears  with 
considerable  pressure  upon  the  chalk  by  means  of  a  spring.  The  electric 
current  is  made  to  pass  from  the  brass  strip  to  and  through  the  chalk 
cylinder  at  the  point  of  friction.  When  the  crank  is  turned  so  as  to 
rotate  the  cylinder  outward  from  the  foce  of  the  disc,  the  friction 
between  the  cylinder  and  strip  drags  the  centre  of  the  disc  inward  more 
or  less.  If  now  an  impulse  of  electricity  is  passed  over  the  wire,  the 
friction  is  destroyed  and  the  disc  by  its  own  tension  regains  its  normal 
position.  Thus  the  disc  is  drawn  in  one  direction  by  the  friction,  in  the 
other  by  its  own  tension;  when  this  is  united  with  the  carbon-trans- 
mitter, we  have  a  perfect  telephone,  and  such  power  can  be  obtained  as 
will  cause  the  reproduction  of  the  voice  in  greater  or  less  volume  than 
was  given  forth  by  the  transmitter.  It  can  either  whisper  a  secret  or 
roar  a  command.  One  day,  while  experimenting  on  an  automatic  tele- 
graph transmitter,  Mr.  Edison  tried  tinfoil  to  receive  the  indentations  of 
the  recorder  instead  of  paper,  and  was  surprised  to  see  how  readily  it 
received  them.  These  identations,  passing  under  another  needle,  wei-e 
to  repeat  the  message  automatically  to  another  wire.  A  few  days  later,, 
the  fancy  seized  him  to  fix  a  needle  point  to  the  diaphragm  of  a  tele- 
phone, and  try  whether  the  vibration  of  the  diaphragm,  when  spoken 
against,  would  cause  the  needle  to  prick  his  finger.  It  did  so,  and  he 
wondered  what  would  be  the  effect  on  a  slip  of  paper.  He  tried  the 
experiment,  and,  sure  enough,  there  was  a  sort  of  indented  track  | 
Then  it  occurred  to  him  to  try  what  would  result  from  drawing  this 
indented  slip  under  the  point  again,  following  the  working  of  the 
automatic  transmitter.  The  effect  was  one  which  almost  made  him 
wild.  A  sound  like  a  smothered  ciy  of  words  seeking  utterance  issued 
from  the  diaphragm.  He  worked,  oblivious  of  food  or  sleep,  until  he 
had  made  a  grooved  cylinder,  and  put  a  piece  of  tinfoil  on  it — ^to  this  he 
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attached  the  diaphragm  and  shouted  into  it.  On  turning  the  crank  the 
words  were  reproduced  with  distinct  articulation  and  marvellous  elocu- 
tion^ and  the  phonograph  took  its  place  among  the  wonders  of  the  day. 
While  pursuing  experiments  in  electric  lighting,  Mr.  Edison  developed 
some  striking  phenomena  arising  from  the  heating  of  metals  by  flames 
and  by  the  electric  current.  After  further  investigation  of  the 
phenomena,  he  succeeded  in  condensing  certain  metals  so  that  they 
increased  in  density  four  or  five  times  beyond  what  had  hitherto  been 
deemed  possible.  The  series  of  experiments  also  referred  to  the  volatili* 
sation  of  metals  in  vacuo.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  with  a  condensed 
platinum  wire  with  a  radiating  surface  only  about  equal  to  a  grain  of 
buckwheat  an  electric  light  equal  to  the  light  of  eight  standard 
candles.  The  wire  before  being  subjected  to  this  process  would  scarcely 
give  out  the  light  of  one  candle.  Thus  he  is  enabled,  by  the  increased 
capacity  of  platinum,  to  withstand  high  temperature,  to  employ  small 
radiating  surfaces  and  reduce  the  energy  required  for  the  light.  Mr. 
Edison's  electric  light  machine  combines  the  smallest  resistance  with  the 
greatest  electro-motive  force. 

Mr.  Edison  has,  notwithstanding  his  being  the  wizard  of  the  d  ay 
a  humorous  side  to  his  character,  and  an  imperturbable  good  humour, 
yet  even  he  must  find  it  difficult  to  be  amused  with  the  curiosity  of  the 
sight-seeing  public.  In  1876  he  moved  out  to  Menlo  Park,  some  twenty- 
four  miles  from  New  York,  where  he  hoped  he  would,  at  a  sufficiently 
inconvenient  distance  from  the  city,  be  comparatively  free  from  visitors. 
But  it  was  no  use ;  a  gentleman  asked  the  privilege  of  presenting  a  few 
friends ;  he  arrived  on  the  scene  with  a  small  party  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  persons ! — and  it  is  nothing  uncommon  for  a  "  special  train  " 
full  of  visitors  from  Boston  to  be  announced.  Edison  may  be  driven  yet 
to  carry  out  a  natural  law  and  throw  out  some  device  for  his  own  pro- 
tection. He  does  allow  sometimes  that  he  will  probably  be  tempted  to 
"  blow  up  somebody  yet;"  and  he  once  declared  that  he  was  considering 
the  idea  of  connecting  a  battery  with  his  gate,  so  that  everybody  who 
touched  it  should  be  straightway  knocked  down. 

Menlo  Park  is  a  little  handet,  quiet  enough  in  itself,  a  mere  group 
of  some  half  -  a  -  dozen  yellow  and  chocolate  houses.  Upon  a  hUl 
Edison  has  built  his  laboratory.  On  the  ground  floor  he  has  a 
machine  room,  where  there  is  an  engine  of  ten-horse  power  and  a  collec- 
tion of  expensive  tools,  so  that  any  appliance  can  be  made  under  his  own 
eye.  He  has  a  costly  scientific  library ;  but  his  great  possessions  appear 
to  be  those  which  are  of  use  to  him  in  his  work.  He  has  thousands  of 
bottles  containing  chemicals,  and  he  makes  a  point  of  having  some  of 
every  known  chemical  or  mineral,  in  case  he  should  need  it. 

When  you  go  to  his  house  he  may  very  possibly  answer  your  inquiry 
for  "Mr.   Edison,'*   himself;  or,  if  not,  you  will  be  shown  into  his 
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laboratory,  where  you  will  find  him  among  his  assistants ;  and  if  you  try 
to  guess  which  is  Mr.  Edison,  your  best  plan  will  be  to  select  the  least 
obtrusive  person  in  the  group.  His  figure  is  slight  and  young-looking, 
though  the  face,  from  its  long  habit  of  concentration,  has  an  old  look ; 
he  has  a  frank,  cordial  expression,  and,  like  most  men  of  great  powers, 
osA  be  almost  a  boy  when  his  attention  is  turned  away  from  his  absorb- 
ing interests.  But  when  he  is  not  roused,  he  seems  to  retire  within 
himself  as  if  his  mind  had  travelled  a  long  way  off,  and  his  attention 
comes  back  slowly.  He  has  the  peculiar  pallor  of  a  night-worker,  and  if 
you  stay  with  him  through  the  night  you  will  find  him  as  bright  at  the 
end  of  the  vigil  as  at  the  beginning. 

As  Edison  is  said  to  be  somewhat  timid  with  ladies,  it  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  he  has  married,  and  married  well.  His  wife  was  a  lady 
telegraph  operator.  His  two  little  ones  are  nicknamed  Dot  and  Dash 
after  the  letters  of  that  telegraphic  alphabet  which  has  been  so  inter- 
woven with  their  father's  life.  Now  and  then  they  visit  the  scene  of 
these  wonderful  labours  of  their  father,  to  amuse  themselves  with  that 
invariable  delight  to  children,  seeing  **  the  wheels  go  round." 

When  Mr.  Edison  chooses  to  vary  his  vast  labours  by  a  holiday  he  is 
sure  to  be  welcomed  anywhere.  People  are  glad  to  have  him  only  to 
look  at.  But  he  does  not  always  succeed  in  pleasing  those  whose  idea  of 
entertaining  a  lion  is  to  feast  him.  Invited  to  dine  at  Delmonico's,  that 
restaurant  which  has  become  historical  from  the  celebrities  it  has  feasted, 
he  astounded  his  entertainer  by  contenting  himself  with  a  piece  of  pie 
and  a  cup  of  tea.  If  anybody  has  a  right  to  say  such  a  thing,  certainly 
Edison  may  justify  himself  by  saying  he  has  no  time  to  cultivate 
Epicurean  tastes.  Many  people  make  this  kind  of  excuse  for  not 
sharing  in  the  tastes  of  most  men,  who  would  succumb  at  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  work  Edison  'accomplishes.  He  must  needs  have 
holiday  sometimes ;  but  his  difficulty  would  probably  be  how  to 
escape  from  the  great  public  eye.  He  laughingly  said,  a  year 
ago,  when  speaking  of  taking  a  rest,  "  The  proprietors  of  White  Moun- 
tain hotels  have  generously  placed  that  region  at  my  disposal.  They 
even  offer  to  place  a  locomotive  at  my  command.  If  I  can  get  there  I 
shall  talk  ten  miles,  from  one  peak  to  another,  with  my  telescopo- 
phon!" 

He  admires  Victor  Hugo  and  Jules  Yeme ;  small  wonder,  for  to  him 
no  flight  of  imagination  can  seem  absurd,  and  these  authors  are  rather 
suggestors  than  romancists.  And  what  a  hero  must  Edison  be  to  the 
boys  who  read  Jules  Yeme.  Let  them  picture  to  themselves  a  living 
man,  who,  when  he  talks  of  going  to  the  White  Mountains  for  a  holiday, 
proposes  to  amuse  himself  by  talking  to  his  friends  from  peak  to 
peak! 
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Ob,  Thirty  Ysabs  Aao. 

A  NOVEL. 

By  a  New  Contributor. 

iContinued  from  page  482.) 


Chapter  LII. 

madame  db  faubotjbo. 

"  Wait  in  the  court,  Petit,"  said 
the  managing  director  of  the  Bank 
of  Athens,  on  emerging,  like  a  limp 
Jack-in-the-box,  from  the  miracu- 
lous little  brougham,  at  the  door 
which  gave  admission  to  the  stair- 
case of  the  establishment. 

Petit  removed  to  a  convenient 
part  of  the  court  yard,  and  atten- 
ded to  the  wants  of  his  animal 
without  removing  the  harness.  M. 
le  Directeur,  however,  remained  in 
his  apartment  merely  for  the  time 
that  was  necessary  to  allow  him  to 
cast  a  hasty  glance  over  the  letters 
of  the  morning ;  and  to  give  one 
or  two  to  be  answered,  with  a  word 
of  direction  as  to  each.  He  then 
placed  one  or  two  more  in  his  breast 
pocket,  and  descended  the  staircase 
with  an  easy  and  unconcerned 
aspect.  Taking  no  notice  of  Petit, 
who  took  none  of  his  master  until 
his  back  was  turned  (on  which  the 
coachman  became  suddenly  watch- 
ful of  the  retreating  figure),  the 
man  of  business  sauntered  along 
the  boulevard,  and  dropped,  as  if 
by  accident,  into  the  open  mouth 
of  a  cafd. 

The  room  he  entered  was  large 
and  splendid;  the  walls  covered 
with  looking-glasses.    All  that  was 


not  glass  was  gold — all  that  was 
not  gold  was  gmss ;  it  was  a  hall 
of  ormolu  and  crystal.  Li  the 
centre  a  marble  font  gave  forth  a 
tiny  jet  of  water,  rising  with  a  sort 
of  irregular,  inefficient  beat,  and 
falling  into  a  glass  basin  containing 
gold  and  silver  fish ;  to  the  overflow 
of  which  receptacle  the  marble  font 
served  by  way  of  saucer.  Around 
the  room  were  small  bronze  tables, 
fixed  to  the  floor,  with  marble  tops. 
Behind  and  between  the  tables 
were  benches  and  settees  of  carved 
mahogany,  covered  with  crimson 
Utrecht  velvet,  and  a  few  plain 
wooden  chairs  were  interspersed 
amid  the  more  costly  furniture. 

The  morning  was  rather  too 
early  for  the  grand  affair  of  break- 
fast ;  but  two  or  three  occupants 
were  seated  at  different  tables.  At 
one  which  bore  signs  of  the  rem- 
nants of  rather  a  substantial  repast, 
sat  two  men  playing  at  dominoes. 

The  younger  of  these  two  men 
was  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  sort 
of  cat-like  stealthiness  and  fixity 
of  gaze,  and  for  the  fitting  of  his 
clothes  as  if  they  grew  on  him.  It 
was  not  that  he  was  over-dressed, 
or  dressed  in  any  way  in  bad  taste. 
But  his  wrists  seemed  as  if  they 
were  ever  holding  down  his  white 
and  spotless  cuffs;  his  shoulders 
seemed   as  if   they  were  keeping 
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guard  oyer  the  unruffled  smooth- 
ness and  flatness  of  his  shirt  front. 
His  hair,  moustache,  imperial,  and 
eyes  were  all  of  a  bright  reddish 
auburn.  He  fixed  his  eye  steal- 
thily on  the  managing  director, 
while  his  hand  rattled  the  domi- 
noes on  the  marble. 

The  other  player  was  a  man  of 
more  pretentious  appearance.  He 
wa&  a  tall  man — he  was  also  very 
stout.  Had  he  been  less  obese  he 
would  have  struck  you  as  very  tall ; 
as  it  was,  you  were  most  impressed 
by  the  wide  expanse  of  light- 
coloured  waistcoat,  from  and  across 
which  hung  an  enormous  watch- 
chain,  of  engraved  and  twisted 
links,  from  each  joint  or  interlink- 
ing of  which  hung,  by  little  inde- 
pendent gold  chainlets  of  their 
own,  golden  excrescences  of  every 
form  and  variety.  A  large  globe 
of  burnished  gold,  a  locket  of  dead 
gold,  a  packet  of  Turkish  coins,  and 
a  bunch  of  Neapolitan  coral  amulets, 
played  at  their  will  over  the  waist- 
coat. The  face  of  the  man  was 
coarse — ^large  featured,  apparently 
EngHsh,  but,  if  so,  possibly  Judai-  - 
cally  English.  He  said  something 
in  a  low  voice  to  the  auburn-eyed 
man,  who  turned  straight  round  to 
face  him  as  he  spoke,  listened  in- 
tently to  what  he  had  to  say,  and 
then  rose  and  left  the  room. 

The  Directeur  Geraut  ordered  a 
little  cup  of  coffee,  and  then, 
pausing  carelessly  by  the  table, 
said  to  the  domino  player,  *'  Ah ! 
you  here! — I  thought  you  never 
came  till  half -past  eleven  *t  By 
the  bye,  I  am  glad  to  have  met 
you." 

The  stout  man,  with  an  impor- 
tant  and  lordly  air,  said  he  was 
glad  to  have  the  felicity  of  meet- 
ing the  Directeur.  He  had  just 
finished  breakfast. 

'*  In  that  case,"  said  the  other, 
"  if  you  are  going  eastward,  we  can 
walk  a  few  steps  together." 

The  one  drew  up  his  figure,  and 


marched  defiantly  out  of  the  caf  ^^ 
the  other  sauntered  by  hinu 
"  Goldwin,"  said  he,  as  they  jleft 
the  precincts  occupied  by  the 
settlers  on  the  pave  outside  the 
door,  "  I  want  you  to  go  with  me 
to  Therese." 

"  Now  ?"  said  the  other. 

"  Yes,  now." 

The  two  men  walked  in  silence 
along  the  boulevard.  Soon  they 
turned  up  a  street  at  right  angles 
to  their  course,  and  froiii  that,  in 
its  turn,  entered  one  of  those  quiet, 
colourless  streets  that  formed  a 
peculiar  feature  of  pre-Hausmanic 
Paris.  It  was  dark  and  narrow, 
but  contained  good,  though 
gloomy-looking  houses.  For  the 
first  reason,  the  accommodation 
which  it  offered  for  residents  was 
cheap ;  for  the  second  it  was  good — 
good  if  you  never  eared  to  look  out 
of  window.  The  locality,  too,  was 
such  as  to  give  ready  access  to  the 
most  central  parts  of  Paris.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  its  population, 
which  was  somewhat  oi  a  migra- 
tory or  nomadic  type,  was  no  less 
heterogeneous  thaii  unstable.  The 
Legitimist  noble  from  a  distant 
province,  the  daily  hahitue  of  the 
Bourse,  the  operatic  star  of  second 
or  third  magnitude.,  ;he  steady 
man  of  business,  the  fiutterine 
woman  of  pleasure,  all  found 
shelter  in  the  Bue  de  Quelque- 
chose. 

Entering  a  large  and  gloomy 
house  in  this  dark  and  convenient 
street,  the  managing  director  re- 
ceived from  the  portress  the  infor- 
mation that  she  had  not  seen 
Madame  de  Faubourg  go  forth, 
and  that  he  could  mount.  After 
the  pair  had  ascended  two  flights 
of  stairs — to  the  visible  punishment 
of  Mr.  Goldwin,  who  mopped  his 
face  with  a  cambric  handkerchief, 
yet  strove  to  trip  in  a  juvenile 
manner  up  the  trying  rise — a  thin, 
suspicious  -  looking  iifan -servant, 
out  of  livery,   opened  a  door  at 
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which  the  director  rang.  He 
would  inquire  if  Madame  was  at 
home. 

"  Give  yourselves  the  pain  to  rest 
yourselves,  gentlemen,  said  the 
porter,. showing  them  into  a  small 
waiting-room. 

"  Give  me  your  card,  Goldwin," 
said  the  Directeur.  "  Take  this  with 
you  to  inquire,  Trichat,  and  say 
that  Monsieur  is  with  me." 

In  a  short  time  Trichat  returned, 
and  piloted  the  companions 
through  two  or  three  consecutive 
apartments  into  a  good-sized  draw- 
ing-room sown  broadcast  with 
articles  of  bric-a-brac,  and  involved 
in  a  convenient  gloom  by  the  half- 
closed  position  of  the  exterior 
Venetian  shutters,  as  well  as  by 
the  internal  drapery  that  veiled 
the  windows  themselves. 

Sitting  in  the  midst  of  a  low 
ottoman  in  the  centre  of  this  apart- 
ment, apparently  engaged  in  doing 
nothing,  was  a  lady  of  portly  size, 
of  commanding  aspect,  and,  at  the 
first  glance,  of  extreme  personal 
beauty.  That  effect  was,  however, 
in  some  mysterious  manner,  depen- 
dent on  several  extrinsic  circum- 
stances. The  shade  of  the  room 
entered  into  the  combination.  So 
did  her  mannei  of  turning  her 
back  to  the  light.  So  did  the  expres- 
sion which,  apparently  at  will,  she 
threw  into  a  pair  of  large  dark 
eyes  set  beneath  an  extremely 
broad  and  well-defined  pair  of 
black  eyebrows.  So  did,  finally,  the 
distance  at  which  you  were  per- 
mitted to  view  her.  Madame  de 
Faubourg  allowed  that  she  was 
approaching  her  thirtieth  year ;  her 
detractors  asserted  that  she  would 
never  see  five-and-fifty  again. 
Taking  an  average  is  sometimes  a 
rough  way  of  approximating  to  the 
truUi. 

M.  le  Directeur  Gerant  ap- 
proached, not  too  nearly,  to  Ma- 
dame de  Faubourg  with  an  air  of 
profound,  almost  passionate  admi- 


ration, that  suddenly  seemed  to 
transform  the  whole  room.  Mon- 
sieur Goldwin,  in  a  more  clumsy 
and  ill-adjusted  manner,  followed 
suit,  and  paid  the  expected  homage 
to  the  genius  of  the  place.  Ma- 
dame cast  down  her  eyes,  and  re« 
ceived  the  compliments  de  rigewr^ 
with  a  deprecatory,  if  somewhat 
practised  and  bashful  mien. 

"  You  pay  the  penalty,  my  dear 
Madame  de  Faubourg,  borne  by 
conquerors.  It  is  only  from 
your  own  lips  that  your  own  argu- 
ments are  absolutely  irresistible. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  reproduce 
them,  I  have  Drought  this  cher 
Goldwin  to  hear  from  yourself. 
He  is  but  another  victim  at  the 
altar." 

"  It  is  Monsieur  Goldwin  who  is 
wont  to  make  the   victims,"  said 
Madame  de  Faubourg,  with  a  con- 
quering glance.      Madame  spoke 
in  the  most  Parisian  French — ^the 
very  cockney  of  the  tongue.     She 
spoke  very  slowly,  and  each  word, 
especially  if  it  contained  the  letters 
r  or  s,  rattled  and  sibillated  from 
her  lips  like  a  serpent  making  a 
dart.    It  may  be  proper  to  observe 
that  the  individual  is  as  yet  undis- 
covered who    knew  Monsieur  de 
Faubourg,   late    or    living;     who 
knew,  definitely,  whether  Madame 
were  wife  or  widow ;  to  what  pro- 
vince or  department  of  France  the 
noble  house  of  Faubourg  belonged, 
or  where  was   situated    the    terre 
from  which  they  derived  the  sacred 
'^  de."    In  the  suppressed  state  of 
titles  in    Republican   France,  the 
maintenance  or  the  assumption  of 
the  "de"  was  the  only   half  im- 
avowed  claim  made  by  the  wearer 
of  that  ancient  distinction  to  the 
status  of  nobility.     Otherwise  her 
friends    would    have    spoken    of 
Madame  la  Marquise  de  Faubourg. 
They  might,  at  the  same  time,  have 
omitted  to  mention  that  the  title 
had  been  conferred  by  a  French 
monarch  generally  supposed  to  be 
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in  Heaven,  but  actuallj  resident  in 
England,  a  monarch  whose  reign 
as  that  of  Louis  XVII.  had  been 
cruelly  truncated  by  deluded  his- 
torians. 

M.  GU>ldwin  needed  no  induce- 
ment but  the  pleasure  of  waiting 
on  Madame.  He  was  her  most 
obedient  slave,  and  he  should  like 
to  hear  her  views  on  the  subject. 

''All  now  depends,"  said  she, 
"  on  the  command  of  a  little  money. 
M.  le  Directeur  can  give  you  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  state  of  parties 
than  I  can.  The  Orleans  people 
fell  so  shamefully,  so  altogether 
without  excuse,  that  their  friends 
were  dispirited — disgusted  even  ; 
besides  they  were  the  last,  and 
therefore  naturally  are  the  last  to 
return  to  power." 

"  For  which  reason,"  added  the 
Directeur,  "we  decline  to  be 
Orleanists." 

"  For  the  Bonapartists,"  resumed 
the  female  Mettemich,  "there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  party  is  strong 
in  the  coimtry  districts.  Very 
strong — unexpectedly  strong.  It 
has  taken  the  priests  by  surprise. 
They  only  directed  their  teaching 
on  the  subject  with  the  view  of 
keeping  the  machinations  of  Guizot 
in  check.  They  thought  their  prof- 
fered idol  was  an  impossibility. 
They  have  been  cruelly  taken  by 
surprise  by  finding  the  wires  of 
their  mannikin  pulled  by  more 
adroit  fingers  than  their  own. 
They  could  not  turn  round  enough 
quickly.  It  to  them  was  impossible. 
It  was  the  belief  of  the  country 
people  that  this  one  was  the  real 
Napoleon.    Hence  the  success." 

"You  will  teach  us  to  cry,  'Long 
live  the  Empire !'  Madame,  if  you 
continue." 

"  No,"  said  Madame,  "  I  do  not 
think  it  can  come  to  that.  It  must 
not  come  to  that.  He  has  not 
head  of  his  own.  It  is  Fleury  who 
is  the  real  Bonaparte.  The  other 
is   a    phantom.      Of    course    the 


wire  puller  is  to  be  purchased,  but 
his  price  is  high,  too  high.  We 
must  hold  to  the  other  way." 

"After  all,"  said  the  Directeur 
G^rant,  "  the  Legitimists  are  the 
onlv  people  who  have  prejudioes, 
I  like  dealing  with  people  who 
have  prejudices;  it  is  something 
on  which  you  can  rely.  I  should 
think  a  man  .who  has  prejudices 
must  feel  so  eminently  respectable 
and  self-contented." 

"They  do  not  care  for  people, 
but  for  ideas,"  said  Madame. 
"  With  them  it  is  not  Madame,  nor 
Monsieur  le  Due  de  Bourdeaux — 
it  is  the  representative  of  St.  Louis, 
whoever  he  may  be.  They  care 
not  who  he  may  be.  The  whole 
clergy  are  with  them  in  heart. 
Then  it  is  only  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  prince,  to  say '  Here  is  your 
king' — to  convince  them  of  that, 
and  they  are  with  you  to  a  man." 

"  Yes ;  that  is  so  easy,"  said  the 
Directeur,  "so  certain,  only  you 
have  to  convince  tbem." 

"  Does  the  testimony  of  such  a 
man  as  M.  le  Due  de  Beaupreau  go 
for  nothing  *r"  said  Madame,  "  nor 
that  of  the  Marquis  de  la  F^, 
Legitimist  of  the  Legitimists? 
And  if  you  want  more,  produce  the 
prince !  Let  him  once  walk  across 
the  stage,  and  no  one — no  one  of 
the  Faubourg — can  fail  to  recognise 
him.  Let  his  two  eldest  daughters 
appear.  As  to  personal  beauty, 
poor  little  things,  they  have  not 
much  claim — ^no  port,  no  size,  no 
busts.  But  they  are  the  very  por- 
traits of  two  of  the  best  known  of 
the  house — of  the  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette  and  of  Msbdame  Eliza- 
beth. The  Queen  was  not  hand- 
some, to  my  taste,  nor  Madame 
either.  Yet  there  was  a  sort  of  a 
— in  fine,  it  was  the  fashion  to 
make  a  fury  about  them.  It  will 
be  the  same  with  these  two  girls. 
Men  have  so  little  taste  now-a- 
days," 

"  The  men  are  so  few  who  pos- 
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8088  the  adyantage  of  haying  their 
taste  cultiyated  by  being  permitted 
to  adore  Madame  de  Faubourg." 

''Bagatelle!"  said  the  lady. 
''  Can  you  not  suffer  a  woman  to 
be  as  God  made  her,  without 
making  a  marvel  of  her  ?  But  I 
say,  produce  these  three,  as  a  well- 
designed  tableau — ^in  the  chamber, 
in  the  church — ^what  know  I? — 
and  the.eoifp  is  done." 

"And  there  would  be  better 
coupi  to  follow,"  said  Monsieur 
€k>ldwin,  with  a  slight  movement, 
as  if  he  was  washing  his  hands. 

"  Then,  Madame,  you  propose  ?" 
inquired  the  Directeur  Gh^rant. 

"A  million,  a  paltry  million," 
said  the  lady,  ''that  will  do  it. 
The  Legitimists  require  no  pay- 
ment, God  be  thanked,  but  they 
require  to  be  enlightened.  Those 
who  enlighten  them  require  money, 
at  least  to  have  their  expenses 
paid.  Then  the  parochial  clergy, 
the  Paris  cwres,  who  must  bring 
up  the  masses  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment. Those  who  have  to  take 
charge  of  the  carrying  off  of  the 
armourers'  shops,  all  these  are 
— ^be  it  ever  so  little — ^necessaiy. 
All  things  counted,  a  million  will 
do.  With  that  we  move — ^without 
it,  no,"  said  the  lady.  "  See  there 
my  last  word !" 

"  Would  not  it  be  better  to  wait 
a  little,  and  see  how  the  final 
struggle  goes  ? "  said  the  stout 
man. 

"Are  you  so  entirely  of  sense 
devoid  ?  "  cried  the  lady,  "  so  with- 
out the  least  suspicion  of  a  glance 
of  eye  ?  Bo  you  not  see  that  it  is 
a  question  of  hours ;  that  once  this 
man  and  Marrast  dose,  one  must 
succumb ;  and  then  is  the  hour 
struck  too  late  !  No  ;  if  nothing 
is  now  done  I  shall  open  com- 
munications with  Axmand,  or  with 
Henri  V.,  without  fault." 

"  Our  friend  Goldwin  is  not  in- 
disposed to  find  a  million,  Madame," 
said  the  Directeur   G^rant.     "If 


you  say  find  it,  of  course  it  is  found. 
But  he  is  naturally  so  disinterested 
that  he  would  like  to  be  assured 
how  the  interests  of  his  friends 
should  be  watched  over." 

"How  would  he  himself  pro- 
pose  ?  "  asked  the  lady.  "  With- 
out  doubt,  it  is  for  him  only  to  in- 
dicate." 

"  It  is  not  that  I  want  anything 
for  myself,"  said  Goldwin.  "Of 
course,  the  pleasure  of  serving 
you,  and  of  doing — doing  good, 
would  be  enough  to  command  my 
best  efforts.  But  one  must  con- 
sider the  risk  of  it" — and  Gk)ldwin 
looked  as  if  he  did.  "  Rothschild, 
or  Laffitte,  or  me,  or  anyone,  has 
not  the  money — that  is,  has  it  not 
disengaged  at  short  notice  or  with- 
out loss.  We  must  associate — we 
must  divide  the  venture — we  must 
take  care  of  our  public.  For  that 
reason  I  must  be  in  a  position  to 
protect  mine." 

"  What  position  would  suit  that 
object  best  ?  "  asked  Madame  de 
Faubourg,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
bestows  crowns  at  will. 

"I  have  been  thinking — the 
Bank  of  France." 

* "  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
France?"  said  the  lady.  "Mon- 
sieur, this  I  may  say,  that  it  would 
give  his  Most  Christian  Majesty 
the  most  heartfelt  pleasure  for  you 
to  kiss  hands  in  that  capacity  on 
the  day  of  his  arrival  at  the  Tuil- 
leries  ;  and  as  speech  is  not  golden 
— if  sUence  sometimes  is — see  here  I 
Here  is  a  signature  in  blank,  which 
you  can  fill  up  with  a  stipulation 
to  this  effect,  to  be  exchanged  with 
you  for  the  million  louis  d  or  when 
wanted — you  understand !  " 

M.  Goldwin  proposed  to  confer 
on  the  subject  with  one  or  two 
of  his  friends,  and  then  would 
have  the  honour  to  see  madame 
again. 

"What  think  you  of  that  fat— 
Linnel?  "  said  Madame  as  the  con- 
tractor departed.    "  Is  he  only  one 
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great  milch  cow  or  one  great  bull 
frog?" 

"A  little  of  both,  perhaps,"  said 
the  other.  "  But  I  will  go  after 
him  and  try  to  convert  him  entirely 
into  the  former.     Adieu ! " 

"And  that  little  Fanchette," 
asked  the  lady,  with  an  arch 
glance,  "  is  she  always  charming  P" 

"  I  am  thinking  that  it  would  be 
extremely  good  for  Fanchette  to 
have  a  little  change  of  air,"  replied 
the  other.  "  A  sea  voyage,  for  in- 
stance. It  did  occur  to  me  that  an 
acquaintance  of  mine  might  not 
have  been  indisposed  to  escort  her 
to  England.  It  might  have  been 
a  good  arrangement — pleasant  for 
all  parties.  Three  people  delighted 
by  one  act — only  think  !  " 

"  I  almost  to  your  views  sub- 
scribe, Linnel,"  said  the  lady. 
"  After  all,  can  there  be  anything 
so  disgusting  to  a  man  of  taste  as 
to  live  always  with  one  little 
woman  ;  especially  if  she  have  no 
figure — no  bust — ^no  airs  of  the 
great  world  !  Adieu,  Linnel.  You 
need  not  to  imprison  my  hand — 
Jie  done  I  now  go !  " 

"  But  the  taste  of  rouge  is  still 
more  disgusting,"said  the  Birec- 
teur  Gerant  to  hhnself,  as  he  saun- 
tered down  the  stairs.  "  The  old 
harridan !  What  self-denial  a 
man  who  would  succeed  has  con- 
tinually to  undergo !  I  must  peep 
in  on  Zephy  rine,  or  I  shall  lose  my 
appetite  for  the  day." 


Chapter  LIIL 

mb.  gold  win   obtains   a  lesson 
in  finance. 

A  QUIET  chat  at  the  residence  of  the 
Directeur  Gerant  had  been  arranged 
to  take  place  at  the  close  of  the  day 
succeeding  the  interview  in  the 
Eue  Quelquechose.  Mr.  Gk>ldwin, 
or  Monsieur  Gk>ldwin,  as  he  pre- 
ferred to  be  called,  looked  in  at 
the  opera,  and  thence  made  his 
way  to  his  friend's  abode.    Fan- 


chette was  at  the  tea-table.  The 
host  came  in  from  his  dressing- 
room,  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
Eursuing  any  studies  which  he 
rought  from  the  bureaux  of  the 
Bank,  or  from  any  other  scene  of 
outdoor  occupation,  to  complete  in 
more  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 

"  Have  you  made  the  tea  ?  "  he 
inquired. 

'*  Tes,  Linnel ;  it  only  waits  for 
you,  to  be  poured  out." 

''You  look  fatigued,  ma  mie. 
Tou  must  not  lose  those  roses. 
Oblige  me  by  going  to  bed  to  take 
care  of  them." 

Against  a  tyranny  none  the  less 
inexorable  for  its  mildness  of  ex- 
pression, experience  had  taught 
poor  Fanchette  that  it  was  useless 
to  struggle.  With  a  farewell  peep 
into  the  silver  vessel  containing 
the  fragrant  herb,  she  departed. 
The  Birecteur  Qerant  opened  the 
door  for  her,  printed  a  careless  kiss 
on  her  forehead.  "  Sleep  well,  my 
child;"  and  he  then  carefully  re- 
closed  the  door,  and  let  fall  the 
portiere  so  as  to  deaden  every 
sotmd. 

"Women  and  kittens,"  he  re- 
marked, "  of  both  of  which  amusing 
creatures  I  am  extremely  fond, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  divert  one's 
thoughts  from  serious  business. 
Have  you  made  up  your  mind  on 
this  matter,  Goldwin  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  large  sum,"  quoth  Mr. 
Gk)ldwin. 

"  It  i«  a  large  sum,  but  the  game 
is  worth  the  candle." 

"  We  may  as  well  come  to  the 
point  at  once,"  said  the  stout  man. 
"Between  four  eyes  we  need  no 
beating  about  the  bush.  There  is 
only  w^  of  managing  it ;  that  is, 
by  the  l^rseus  rails." 

"  How  by  them  ?  " 
'  "  I  have  an  offer  here,"  said  Mr. 
Gk>ldwin,  producing  a  letter  to 
which  he  referred  by  the  aid  of  a 
binocle  ^f  tortoises  hell  and  gold, 
which  h.      ^astride  on  his  nose. 
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'*  from  the  Central  Alleghany  Bail- 
way  Company,  to  purchase  the 
exact  quantity.  Their  Paris  asent  is 
one  Smart — T.  B.  Smart.  Tiniakah 
is  the  first  name.  These  Yankees 
never  tell  you  the  second.  I  believe 
they  are  christened  under  an  initial. 
Well,  this  Tirhakah  B.  Smart 
wants  the  rails  in  a  hurry-section 
all  right ;  and  as  the  Central  Al- 
leghimy  is  not  quite  A  1,  he  can  be 
screwed  up  to  ten  pounds  a  ton." 

"Decent  margin/*  quoth  the 
other.     "  On  credit,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  Goldwin,  "  that  of 
course.  But  he  offers  twelve 
months'  acceptances,  interest  at 
eight  per  cent.,  and  collateral  secu- 
rity of  an  equal  amount  in  land 
bonds." 

"Well,"  replied  the  G^rant, 
"  then  you  would  sell  him  the  Plum- 
port  cargoes.  How  about  cover  to 
the  Bank  ?  " 

"The  Bank  is  covered  by  the 
Company,"  said  Goldwin,  "  and  by 
the  Government.  Besides  which, 
it  may  so  happen — ^I  don't  say  it 
is  so,  but  such  things  do  occur 
when  you  have  to  do  with  foreign 
drawers — ^that  the  stamps  are  not 
quite  right,  or  that  there  is  some 
little  unexpected  circumstance  that 
may  render  it  the  duty  of  the  di- 
rectors to  hesitate  as  to  retiring 
the  acceptances  at  maturity." 

"  That's  all  very  well,"  said  the 
other,  "  if  a  London  banker  comes 
over  to  collect  them.  But  I  sus- 
pect they  will  be  presented  through 
Bothschild ;  in  that  case  thev  must 
be  met  prompt." 

"Why,  in  that  case,  I  suppose 
they  must — more's  the  pity.  But 
you  see,  we've  three  months  to 
turn  round  in." 

"  Aye,  and  to  turn  a  noose  round 
our  necks  in,"  said  the  other.  "No, 
that  won't  do." 

"  Then  there's  an  end  of  Mother 
Faubourg's  million." 

"  Gk)ldwin,  for  so  clever  a  fellow, 
it  sometimes    strikes  me  as  odd 


that  you  do  not  see  so  clearly  as 
might  be." 

"How  then?"  said  Goldwin, 
rather  grumpily  ;  "  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong." 

"You  have — we  have — someone 
has — to  pay  a  million  francs,  say 
in  three  months." 

"  One  million  and  sixty-two  thou- 
sand five  hundred,"  said  Gold- 
win. 

"Very  well,  call  it  a  million, 
round  numbers  are  best  to  deal 
with,"  said  the  manager.  "  Now, 
per  contra,  you  have  these  rails, 
which  are  worth  the  money,  or 
thereabouts." 

"  Nearly  worth  it — ^to  buy — ^not 
to  sell,"  quoth  Goldwin. 

"  Q<)od ;  but  then  you  have  an 
offer  of  a  million  and  a  quarter 
francs  for  the  same  goods." 

"Yea,"  said  the  other,  "if  we 
like  the  security." 

"  Ghood,  and  a  collateral  security 
of  the  same  amount." 

"  Yes." 

"  Then,  don't  you  see,  it  strikes 
me  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
you  can  sell  these  lucky  rails  for 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  francs 
—  net  profit,  a  million  and  a 
half." 

"  But  they  are  collateral  securi- 
ties," insisted  Goldwin.  "  You  are 
reckoning  them  as  independent." 

"  Can't  you  discount  the  twelve 
months'  bills  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  "  at  a 
little  cost,  perhaps ;  but  it's  to  be 
done." 

"  And  can't  you  borrow  a  million, 
or,  at  any  rate,  three-quarters  of  a 
million,  on  the  land  securities  from 
the  Credit  Transitoire  ?" 

"  We  can,  among  us,  of  course,"' 
said  Goldwin. 

"  Well,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  don't  you  see,  when 
the  bills  are  paid,  we  shall  have  to 
return  the  securities  ?  " 

"  When  r  said  the  other,  with  a 
slight  sneer.    "  Who  was  talking 
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of  having  three  months  to  turn 
round  in  just  now  ?" 

"Well,  twelve  is  better,"  re- 
plied his  friend,  "  but  twelve  will 
soon  be  gone." 

"  Of  course  the  twelve  months* 
acceptanoes  will  be  promptly  met," 
said  the  manager. 

The  other  attempted  to  look 
important,  broke  down,  and 
grinned,  "  They  always  swear  that 
it  will  be  the  case,"  said  he. 

"  Then,"  said  the  other,  "  you'll 
excuse  me,  Goldwin,  for  remarking 
that  you  really  require  feeding 
with  a  spoon  to-night.  What 
more  easy  then  to  insert  a  clause 
forfeiting  the  collateral  security  in 
case  of  any  failure  to  pay  at 
term?" 

"  Holy  Moses !"  cried  the  stout 
man.  "  Tou  are  in  the  right  place. 
What  a  confounded  ass  I  was  not 
to  think  about  that ! " 

"  I  hinted  something  in  accord- 
ance with  your  last  remark.  Well, 
then,  to  resxune : 

"You.  send  these  rails  to  the 
Alleghany  Biver — no,  it  is  a  chain 
of  mountains ;  it's  all  one. 

"  Tou  hand  me  over  the  accept- 
ances and  bonds. 

"  I  cover  the  Bank,  as  my  first 
duty. 

"  I  find  Madame  de  Faubourg's 
million. 

"  And  you  have  your  governor- 
ship." 

"I  say,"  inquired  the  other, 
"  what  about  the  other  half  mil- 
lion ?  " 

"  That  regards  me." 

"  I'm  blest  if  it  does !"  exclaimed 
Goldwin.  "What,  will  you  take 
the  lion's  share  and  the  lamb's  too? 
No,  no ;  fair  play  is  a  jewel — I'll 
go  halves." 

"  There  it  is,"  said  the  Directeur 
blandly,  with  a  wave  of  his  hands 
outward.  "  Tou  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  my  fatal  facility.  You 
know  that  I  can  never  say  no — to 
man  or    woman.    Look   here!    I 


take  you  at  your  word.  Will  you 
have  the  bills,  or  the  bonds,  or  half 
and  half?" 

"  Half  and  half,"  said  Goldwin. 

"  Done !"  said  the  other,  pouring 
out  a  cup  of  tea.  "  Now,  only  two 
more  remarks.  First,  you  imder- 
take  all  the  dealing  with  the  rails. 
I  can  know  nothing  about  it ;  the 
Bank  can  know  nothing  about  it ; 
For^ada  must  know  nothing  about 
it,  or  he  won't  let  you  off  as  easily 
as  I  have  done." 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  "you 
put  everything  on  me ;  well,  yes." 

"  Then,"  added  the  G^rant,  "  the 
bonds  must  go  to  the  Credit  Trans- 
itoire  in  a  lump ;  they  don't  like 
to  nibble  twice  at  a  cherry.  You 
take  them,  or  I,  as  we  arrange,  but 
there  must  be  only  one  trans- 
action." 

"  That  is  all  right,"  said  Oold- 
win. 

"  Then  shall  we  turn  out  for  a 
stroll,  or  have  up  some  cognac  ?  " 

"You  must  excuse  me,  I  have 
another  engagement." 

"  Best  set  about  it  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,"  quoth  the  manager. 
"  Won't  you  take  a  cup  of  my 
tea?" 

Mr.  Goldwin  having  departed, 
the  Directeur  GMrant  indited  the 
following  note  on  a  dainty  leaflet 
of  paper: 

"All  charming  Therese.  Half 
a  million  seems  the  limit  of  our 
friend,  paid  into  the  Bank  of 
Athens,  to  your  order,  which,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  form,  will  only 
require  my  counter-signature  to 
the  chequeii.  In  case  of  extreme 
need,  I  would  personally  add 
another  quarter  as  a  private  ad- 
vance to  yourself.  Of  course  you 
will  like  to  give  me  special  instruc- 
tions as  to  each  payment.  The 
valuable  blank  paper  of  which  you 
so  gracefully  dispose  is  as  fair  an 
equivalent  for  lum  as  for  me.  All 
to  you.  "  L.  E.  G." 
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The  return  note  was  briefer : 
"  All  may  be  as  you  will. 

"T.  DBF." 

And  thus  the  capital  was  provided 
for  that  grea  t  Lefntimist  reaction 
which,  carefully  elaborated  by  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Old  Noblesse, 
by  one  or  two  English  agents  of 
extreme  skill  and  experience,  and 
by  the  unanimous,  or  almost  unani- 
mous aid  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
was  so  rapidly  matured  that  die 
day  for  the  hoisting  the  white  flag 
.  was  definitely  fixed  for  the  fifth  of 
December. 

"  I  must  keep  S.M.T.C.  in  Lon- 
-don  till  the  last  moment,"  wrote 
the  London  agent  employed  in  the 
intrigue;  *'  he  is  capable  of  kick- 
ing over  the  traces  at  any  moment. 
He  is  apt  to  charge  anyone  on  his 
-allegiance  to  obey  the  wildest 
whim.  On  the  night  of  the  8rd 
I  will  bring  over  S.M.T.C.  and 
LL.  AA.  B.B.  by  the  mail — the 
simplest  course ;  on  the  4th  we  re- 
hearse, and  on  the  5th  we  per- 
form." The  agent  who  gave  this 
sound  advice  was  a  certain  Mr. 
Setter,  a  man  highly  respected  for 
his  ability  in  the  negotiation  of 
matters  of  difficulty.  It  will  be 
obvious  to  the  humblest  capacity 
that  the  cabalistic  letters  of  which 
he  made  use  referred  to  no  less 
exalted  a  personage  than  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty. 


Chapter  LIV. 

miss  8attebthwaite  takes  coun- 
SEL. 

Miss  Louisa  Sattebthwaite, 
having  undergone  more  than  two 
years  of  purgatorial  fire  for  that 
furtherance  of  the  marriage  of  her 
niece  Philippa  which  she  never 
forgave  herself  for  having  afforded, 
wisely  followed  the  example  of  the 
ancient  dog  who  burnt  his  tail. 
She  had  acted  without  due  preme- 


ditation, because  it  was  without 
proper  advice.  She  would,  on  a 
future  emergency,  take  the  best 
advice  attainable  in  England. 

Availing  herself,  therefore,  of  an 
old,  though  slight  acquaintance- 
ship, and  leaving  Philippa  at  the 
Great  Western  Hotel,  with  a  posi- 
tive charge  on  no  account  to  unlock 
her  door  till  her  aunt's  return  un- 
less the  house  was  on  fire,  and  not 
then  without  she  confirmed  the 
report  by  one  of  the  senses  of  sight 
or  of  smell.  Miss  Satterthwaite 
paid  an  early  morning  visit,  a  day 
or  two  after  the  little  explanation 
about  the  almond  branch,  to  the 
very  man  who,  of  all  others,  was 
best  qualified  to  guide  her  steps  in 
the  unaccustomed  path  on  which 
they  had  now  entered. 

Br.  Ullswater,  a  younger  brother 
of  Sir  Henry,  was  one  of  those 
men  who  make  reflective  and 
philanthropic  persons  very  indig- 
nant. He  was  so  naturally  good 
and  kind,  as  well  as  so  naturally 
clear-sighted,  that,  after  passing  a 
little  time  with  him,  you  felt  an 
actual  sense  of  wonder  how  it  was 
that  the  majority,  or  even  the 
minority,  of  mankind  were  bad,  or 
selfish,  or  stupid.  You  went  to 
consult  Dr.  Ullswater  labouring 
under  a  regular  entanglement  o 
contradictory  demands  on  youi 
duty  ;  you  left  him  with  ihe  con. 
viction  that  your  duty,  on  that  day 
at  least,  was  plain  and  easy. 
Indeed,  it  was  said  of  him  by  one 
nobleman  to  whom  he  had  ren- 
dered a  service  of  more  value  than 
would  have  been  the  mere  saving 
of  his  life,  that  if  Satan  could  only 
be  prevailed  on  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  and  confide  his  case  to 
Dr.  Ullswater,  he  would  come  out 
from  the  very  first  conference  a 
sincere  penitent,  with  good  hope  of 
ultimate  pardon,  so  that  the  result 
on  human  affairs  would  be  instant 
and  tangible.  It  was  hardly  with- 
out reason  that  this  was  said.    A 
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man,  driven  frantic  by  some  fancied 
or  exaggerated  wrongs,  wrote  a 
letter  which  would  have  for  ever 
destroyed  the  peace  of  the  family 
to  which  he  belonged,  and,  having 
taken  this  wise  step,  came  to  con- 
sult Br.  XJllswater  as  to  the  next. 
The  latter  soon  found  that  there 
was  but  one  thing  to  be  done,  and 
that  there  was  not  half  an  hour  to 
lose.  If  that  letter  reached  its 
destination  all  was  over.  To  pre- 
vent that  great  calamity  there  was 
but  one  possible  expedient — not  a 
melodramatic  or  fictitious  expe- 
dient, but  one  accordant  to  Enghsh 
law.  The  order  of  a  Secretary  of 
State  alone  could  authorise  the 
sender  of  that  letter  to  claim  it  in 
the  box  in  which  it  had  been  de- 
posited. Dr.  ^Ullswater  went  in- 
stantly  to  the  minister ;  told  him 
just  as  much  as  was  necessary  to 
obtain  that  exercise  of  his  power ; 
took  his  visitor  to  destroy  the 
letter  in  the  post-office,  and  then 
heard  the  rest  of  his  story.  Under 
the  kind  wisdom  of  the  doctor's 
advice  the  breach  was  healed,  and 
sturdy  children,  and  in  their  turn 
blooming  grandchildren,  were  in- 
scribed on  the  old  i^ionily  pedieree ; 
whose  birth,  humanly  speaking, 
was  due  to  that  moment  of  ener- 
getic interference. 

Dr. ,  Ullswater  was  accustomed 
to  listen  as  though  time  was  to 
him  of  no  value  whatever.  His 
subtle  penetration  had  taught  him 
how  much  time  is  thus  saved.  He 
knew  exactly  how  much  or  how 
little  to  look  at  you,  when  you 
hesitated  or  stammered;  when  to 
put  in  a  word  to  help  you,  when 
to  be  silent,  and  when  and  how  to 
speak.  When  he  did  the  latter, 
you  saw  that  no  time  had  been 
lost  by  him.  All  came  out  as 
clear  and  pellucid  as  crystal,  and 
ybur  invariable  reflection  was, 
"How  stupid  I  must  have  been 
not  to  see  tnat  all  the  time  !" 

Miss    Satterthwaite  had    come 


to  the  firm  conclusion  that  the 
Directeur  OerarU  of  the  Bank  of 
Athens  was  no  other  than  the 
missing  husband  of  Philippa.  She 
had  also  come  to  the  conclusion, 
from  what  Guy  had  previously  said, 
that  Clerk  had  a  French  wife. 
Therefore,  she  thought,  he  must 
have  relinquished  any  claim  on  his 
English  one.  To  know  how  far 
this  was  the  case,  and  what  steps 
she  should  take  to  free  her  niece, 
was  her  object  in  consulting  Dr. 
Ullswater.  She  told  him  her  whole 
story  as  succinctly  as  she  could, 
which,  in  fact,  was  with  a  very 
conunendable  degree  of  brevity, 
and  concluded  by  a  repetition  of 
the  assertion  that  the  ]FVench  wife 
was  a  horrid  person,  and  that  no 
doubt  he  was  married  again. 
Whether  either  of  the  ceremonies, 
by  reason  of  privity,  interfered 
with  the  other,  and,  if  so,  which, 
were  among  the  points  not  so  clear 
in  her  mind*  She  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  a  lawyer. 

"  We  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
about  that  question  yet,  my  dear 
lady.  I  do  not  think  it  important." 

"  What,"  said  Miss  Satter- 
thwaite, in  immense  surprise,  "  not 
important !  But  it  is  the  question, 
Dr.  Ullswater,  it  seems  to  me." 

"  What  is  your  object  —  to 
punish  the  man,  or  to  free  your 
niece  from  his  marital  power." 

"To  free  my  niece,  of  course. 
Leave  him  to  his  conscience,  poor 
wretch,  if  we  can  do  that." 

"  Then,"  said  the  doctor,  "  it  is 
of  no  moment  whether  he  is 
married  again  or  not.  If  he  had 
been  previously  married,  the  mar- 
riage with  your  niece  would  be 
invalid.  But  that  cannot  have 
been  the  case,  under  the  circum* 
stances  you  have  told  me.  He 
relied  on  a  legal  marriage,  and 
thought  it  was  an  advantage  to 
himself  to  obtain  one  without  pre- 
nuptial  legal  settlements.  A  sub- 
sequent marriage,  if  proved,  would 
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render  him  liable  to  punishment 
for  bigamy.  But  as  to  obtaining 
a  divorce,  the  evidence  Mr.  Car- 
rington  can  give  of  his  mode  of 
life  at  Paris,  coupled  with  the  fact 
of  long  desertion,  is  ample.  But 
there  is  another  and  more  essen- 
tial thing  to  consider — ^you  want 
proof." 

"  Proof !"  said  the  lady,  "  good 
heaven,  what  proof  ?  Have  not  I 
told  you  I  was  at  the  wedding  ?" 

"  That  is  clear,"  said  the  doctor; 
"  but  yon  want  to  prove  that  this 
man  at  Paris  is  the  real  man  who 
married  your  niece." 

"  As  if  I  could  doubt  him !" 

''That  is  what  I  was  going  to 
say.  Tou  cannot  doubt  him  if 
you  see  him.  Only  once  be  able 
to  say,  of  your  own  knowledge, 
that  is  the  man — identify  him 
with  the  husband  of  your  niece, 
and  with  Mr.  Carrington's  enter- 
tainer, and  I  will  do  the  best  for 
you.  But  you  must  be  able  to  do 
this  from  your  own  eyesight.  A 
mere  coincidence  of  name  is  un- 
likely, but  it  is  possible — the  name 
is  no  proof,  the  signature  Le  Clerk 
or  L.  E.  Clerk  may  be  extremely 
like  the  former  signature  Lionel 
E.  Clerk,  but  you  cannot  swear  to 
it.  Five  minutes  at  Paris  will 
give  you  what  is  necessary.  See 
Mr.  Charles  de  St.  Ange;  I  will 
give  you  his  address;  he  can  ad- 
vise you  on  the  spot ;  say  I  sent 
you." 

So  Miss  Satterthwaite  got  in  the 
right  groove  at  last. 

"  Well,  but  I  think  that  is  just 
what  I  had  resolved  to  do,"  said 
she,  ''to  go  over  to  P&ris  and 
identify  the  wretch." 

"That  is  your  first  step,"  said 
Dr.  UUswater. 


Chapter  LV. 
ths  oband  tubk. 

Thbbb  is  little  to  tell  of  a  trip  to 
Southampton.  Twenty  years  before 


Guy  Carrington  made  the  journey 
it  was  one  worth  taking.  The  box 
of  the  "  Bed  Bover  "  was  a  seat 
fit  for  a  king.  So  keen  was  the 
competition  between  the  coaching 
interests,  so  much  keener  than  that 
which  has  yet  arisen  between  the 
numerous  railways,  that  men  beset 
you  in  the  streets  of  London 
offering  to  take  you  to  Southamp- 
ton for  nothing.  They  would  even 
give  you  a  glass  of  ale  into  the 
bargain.  They  omitted  to  state, 
however,  that  you  would  have  to 
pay  double  fare  for  going  back. 

The  view  of  Southampton  from 
the  old  Winchester  road,  as  you 
left  the  summit  of  the  last  hill, 
and  looked  down  on  the  roofs  of 
the  little  town,  and  the  noble 
natural  harbour  standing  seaward 
beyond  it,  is  one  of  those  things 
which  the  railway  traveller 
misses.  Guy  was  unaware  of  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  scene  as  he 
made  the  best  of  his  way  from  the 
railway  station,  along  the  pier, 
then  uncomfortably  bare,  and  so 
on  board  the  Qrand  Turk,  which 
was  smoking  and  steaming  in  the 
water. 

It  was  a  grey,  chill  evening. 
The  wind  gave  unpleasant  symp- 
toms of  vitality,  little  angry 
messages,  to  say  "I  shall  be 
with  you  by-and-by."  But  the 
stewards  of  the  Grand  Turk 
despised  grey  skies  and  vacillating 
winds.  Dinner  was  on  the  cabin 
table  by  the  time  that  the  last 
passengers  had  arrived  from  the 
train. 

Guy  did  not  propose  to  join  that 
repast.  The  flavour  of  bilge  water 
which  blended  with  the  odours  of 
the  kitchen  made  it  quite  too  much 
for  him.  Happily  he  had  lunched 
before  leaving  London.  He  looked 
at  the  passengers. 

One  was  a  very  important  man, 
stout  and  well-to-do,  angry-eyed 
withal,  who  gave  intense  and 
minute  attention  to  every  detail  of 
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the  ship  dinner.  He  explained 
what  he  wanted.  He  was  not  afraid 
to  uplift  his  voice  if  he  did  not 
receive  close  attention.  After  a 
little  time  he  so  mesmerised  the 
hastily  pacing  stewards  that  he 
was  treated  as  became  the  chief 
guest — an  alderman  or  a  common 
councilman  of  London. 

Between  the  changes  of  plates 
the  alderman  took  care  of  his 
daughter,  a  slight,  dark-ejed, 
rather  pretty  girl,  of  some  nineteen 
years  of  age.  She  did  not  pay 
such  attention  to  the  fare  as  did 
her  respected  protector,  but  she 
played  a  pretty  fair  knife  and  fork 
notwithstanding. 

The  repast  over,  the  citizen 
came  on  deck  with  the  young  lady, 
in  order  to  enjov  at  the  same  time 
the  cool  air,  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
water,  and  the  view  of  the  dim 
and  half -formed  outlines  of  objects 
on  the  side  of  Southampton  Water, 
down  which  they  had  now  paddled 
tsLT  below  Netley  Abbey.  On  pass- 
ing the  gleaming  lights  of  Forts- 
mouth,  some  little  ordinary  civility, 
attendant  on  the  accidental  touch 
of  a  foot  dose  to  the  bulwark, 
brought  Guy  into  conversation  with 
the  pair. 

"  They'll  never  do  it,  sir,"  quoth 
the  alderman.  "  Thev'll  never  *ave 
such  another  chance.  If  ever  there 
was  a  king  fit  to  be  a  king,  it  was 
Louis  Philippe.  What  do  they  do 
with  him.  ' Unt 'im  away.  'Unthim 
away,  sir,  like  an  'are ! "  and  the 
aldermen  ||^  a  sip  of  his  cognac. 

"  The  Kepublicans  'ave  no  balls 
— 'ave  they  ?  "  said  his  daughter. 

"  I  have  not  been  long  enough  in 
Paris  to  know  much  about  it," 
said  Guy — ^rather  assuming  the 
tone  of  an  experienced  traveller. 

"  Oh,  then  you  'ave  been  in  P^s ! 
I  do  so  long  to  be  there.  I  don't 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  sleep 
till  Pa  gets  to  Paris,"  said  the 
girL 

Motion  increaaes  in  the  vesseL 


The  hues  of  the  alderman's  iwce 
undergo  a  ghastly  transforma- 
tion. "Think  I  shall  turn  hin," 
said  the  citizen.  "  Never  mind  me, 
Hemma.  This  gentleman  will  look 
after  vou,  I  daresay — ^here — 
steward." 

And  the  discomfited  magnate 
was  borne  or  hustled  down  the 
gangway. 

If  the  conversation  did  not  flag, 
it  must  have  been  because  the 
young  lady  liked  it  so  much.  She 
had,  as  it  were,  made  lawful  prize 
of  Guy.  Left  in  his  charge  by  her 
Pa,  she  was  as  much  within  the 
four  comers  of  propriety  as  if  he 
had  been  her  partner  at  a  ball — 
at  one  of  those  crowded,  glittering, 
ecstatic  scenes  of  triumph  for  the 
enjoyment  of  which  she  so  longed 
from  the  moment  of  coming  out. 
Besides,  there  was  a  great  sense  of 
dignity,  and  also  a  charming 
feeling  of  security — of  that  security 
so  dear  to  a  girl,  security  from 
being  snubbed  and  publicly  set  to 
rights,  arising  from  the  fact  that 
her  Ma  was  not  sharing  the  cabin 
of  Alderman  Bakewell,  but  was  safe 
in  the  paternal  mansion  in  Fins- 
bury-square. 

So,  little  by  little,  she  informed 
her  valued  auditor  of  much  of  the 
family  history.  Pa,  it  seems,  was 
in  the  provision  business,  but 
wholesale.  Benjamin,  her  brother, 
was  in  a  bank,  "so  there's  only 
Ma  and  me  to  look  after,  you  see. 
Pa  is  very  kind.  But  he  takes  a 
good  deaJ  of  managing.  He  is 
always  so  dreadfully  afraid  of 
expense.  Not  that  he  needs  to  be, 
you  know,  not  at  all.  But  he  is — 
at  least  he  says  so.  He  always 
says  at  first  that  he  can't  aCFord 
anything.  Then  one  says,  'I  do 
so  long  for  it;'  then  he  scolds; 
then  one  says,  that  he  may  hold 
that  noise;  then  he  always  gives 
you  two  or  three  times  as  mudi  as 
you  asked  for  afterwards.  That's 
Pa's  way.     I  don't  mind  't." 
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The  evening  grew  oolder;  Guy 
was  comfortably  sheltered  by  his 
cloak.  The  girl  began  to  shiver. 
"  You  are  very  cold  ? "  said  Guy. 
'*  It  does  come  a  little  cold,*'  said 
she,  with  a  little  chatter  of  tooth 
against  tooth. 

What  could  Guy  do?  There 
was  only  one  thing  to  do.  Divest 
himself  of  his  cloak.  No ;  Miss 
Emma  would  not  allow  such  a 
thing  for  the  world.  "What! 
leave  you  in  the  cold?  I  don't 
mind  a  little  comer  of  it,  though," 
said  she.  In  arranging  the  cloak 
round  her,  and  bringing  the 
other  lap  of  the  garment  over 
her  knees,  Guy  necessarily, 
or  at  all  events  actually,  put 
his  arm  round  her  waist.  The 
waist  did  not  shrink  away.  After 
a  time  it  seemed  rather  to  nestle 
in  the  arm.  Then  the  little  head 
leant  confidingly  against  his 
shoulder,  and  so  they  sat  and 
talked  on  —  talked  of  all  things 
interesting  to  the  girl,  but  hardly 
so  to  the  young  man,  tiQ  the  lights 
of  Portsmouth  had  simk  behind 
an  angrv  wave,  and  they  were  well 
out  in  the  Channel. 

It  was  not  disagreeable  to  either 
party.  Guy  had  no  intention  to 
flirt,  but  he  could  not  prevent 
matters  from  taking  their  own 
course.  It  was  all  the  alderman's 
fault,  if  there  were  any  fault  at  all, 
which  is  not  asserted ;  and  besides, 
as  Guy  presently  found  to  his  cost, 
it  is  decidedly  warmer,  and  thus 
snugger  and  more  comfortable,  to 
have  a  dear,  lively  girl  of  seventeen 
nestling  under  your  cloak  on  a  cold 
night  tiian  to  have  to  hold  that 
garment  tight  over  one  of  your 
own  arms  by  the  sole  assistance  of 
the  other. 

The  snug  arrangement  for  pass- 
ing the  evening  was  not  greatly 
interfered  with  by  the  thicken- 
ing  of  the  weather.  Either  salt 
spray  from  the  paddle  wheels, 
or    slight    rain,   or    both,    began 


to    spot    the    faces    of    the    new 
acquaintances. 

Emma  was  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. "Pa  had  such  a  large 
umbrella."  A  mousse  was  dis-' 
patched  to  fetch  it,  and  under  its 
tent  they  defied  the  scud. 

But  there  was  a  more  irresistible 
enemy  than  the  scud,  one  the 
approach  of  which  Guy  had  been 
long  dimly  fearing.  Menace  of 
that  approach  had  disturbed  his 
attention  to  the  girl's  prattle — ^had 
quite  prevented  him  from  taking 
the  share  in  reply  which  it  was 
his  wont  to  do ;  had  even  interfered 
with  his  entire  comfort  in  the  snug 
and  confidential  interlocution  into 
which  the  young  pair  had  drifted. 
Suddenly  the  girl's  voice  came 
to  a  pause  ;  then  she  made  an 
unintelligible  sound ;  then  she 
rushed  forth  from  the  sheltering 
tent  and  cloak  and  supporting  arm 
to  the  bulwark  ;  then  steru  men 
in  tarpaulin  jackets  closed  around, 
and  she,  too,  was  borne  below. 

Then  it  was  that  Guy  made  that 
discovery  as  to  the  loss  of  warmth. 
"  Best  go  below,  master,"  advised  a 
sailor.  The  advice  seemed  sound, 
but  there  were  a  pair  of  lions 
in  the  way.  The  one  was  the 
odour  which  Guy  knew  would  meet 
him  at  the  head  of  the  companion 
stairs ;  the  other  was  the  geometri- 
cal space  intervening  between  the 
seat  on  which  Guy  reclined  and  the 
bulkhead.  The  aid  of  the  mate 
or  of  the  sailors — for  the  stewards 
had  by  this  time  disappeared — 
might  have  enabled  him  to  over- 
come even  this  dificulty.  Remained, 
after  all,  the  sense  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  movement.  Even  to  call 
to  a  sailor  was  a  fearful  exertion. 
A  compassionate  tar,  finding  his 
recommendation  to  go  below  of 
no  avail,  threw  a  tsa3>aulin  over 
him,  and  tucked  him  up  on  the 
bench.  There  he  spent  some  years, 
it  seemed,  in  torment.  Then  the 
mousse  ran  up  against  him,  a  little 
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red-faced,  curly-pated  French  boy, 
in  blue  linen  trousers,  of  greater 
width  than  breadth,  girded  around 
the  waist  so  as  to  fall  in  ntunerous 
vertical  plaits,  and  a  little  tar- 
paulin jacket— the  miniature  of  a 
French  sailor.  By  way  of  apology 
the  mottase  begins  to  swear,  to 
swear  in  very  current  French,  and 
then  to  translate  his  evil  wishes 
into  equivalent  but  not  corre- 
sponding English.  "  Sacrd  cachon 
Anglais,*^  said  the  movsee,  ''dat 
is,"  but  the  dissyllable  by  which  he 
gave  the  signification  of  the  two 
first  words  bore  no  reference  to  the 
animal  pig. 

Then  it  became  apparent  to  Q-uy 
that  it  was  a  bad  night,  a  very  bad 
night — a  storm  in  fact.  Could 
wind  blow  harder?  Fortimately 
it  could  not ;  that  was  a  comfort. 
But  then  it  did.  Then  a  roll  of 
the  vessel  nearly  sent  Guy  on  to  the 
deck.  To  his  other  and  ample 
miseries  had  to  be  added  that  of 
cramping  himself  to  the  back  of 
the  seat.  Soon  every  finger  had 
its  distinct  function — ^that  of  hold- 
ing together,  as  best  it  might, 
cloak,  tarpaulin,  and  seat.  Tben 
cramp  superseded,  and  the  fingers 
had  to  be  moved.  Then  Guv 
became  sensible  that  he  was  par- 
tially seated  in  a  puddle. 

On,  on,  through  a  whole  night 
went  the  succession  of  terrors  and 
of  torments.  Belief  came  at  last, 
in  the  shape  of  the  great  object 
of  constant  alarm,  the  wholesome 
rebellion  of  nature  against  going 
to  sea.  After  this  matters  assumed 
a  brighter  aspect.  A  glow  followed 
the  deathly  chill  of  hours.  Con- 
secutive thought  became  possible. 
"What  a  fool  I  have  been!" 
thought  Guy,  "  to  take  this  long 
sea  passage.  Why  not  go  over 
from  Dover,  and  then  by  land  some- 
how to  Havre  ?  "  Then  he  wondered 
if  Philippa  was  crossing.  Then, 
rfQT  the  first  time  since  he  had  first 
'set^jes  upon  her,  he  felt  glad  that 


she  was  not  near  him.  For  her 
to  see  him  so  prostrate  !  The  mere 
thought  was  a  tonic,  and  he  grew 
better  as  he  neared  the  shore. 

That    blessed    shore,    however, 
was  not  yet  attained.     The    bad 
weather  and  the    bad  sailing  of 
the  vessel,  which  was  what  people 
called  an  excellent  sea  boat — a  term 
usually  applied  to  such  craft  as  are 
most  obnoxious  to  landsmen — ^had 
extended  the  natural  eight  hours 
of  the  voyage  to  sixteen.     There- 
fore  there  was  no  water  to  enter 
the  port  of  Havre.     The  ball  was 
not  hoist>ed  that  indicated  a  suffi- 
cient depth  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour.    To  Guy,  beset  by  water 
all    night,    and     before    whom    a 
broad  expanse  around,  up  the  wide 
mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  reaching 
on  to  the  very  heart  of  the  town, 
appeared  to  offer  a  ready  access  to 
practicable    moorings,    the    calm- 
ness    with    which     the     captain 
explained    the     cause    of     delay 
appeared     to     evince     simply    a 
fiendish  delight  in  the  unnecessary 
prolongation  of    the  torments    of 
the  passengers.    Even  the  sev^- 
teenth  hour,  however,  came  to   a 
close.     The  long-wished-for    ball 
rose  slowly  but  distinctly  on  the 
mast.      "Stand    by!"    cried    the 
captain.       "  Babord,      babord  !  " 
yelled  the  pilot.    "Go  on,  eesee, 
go  a  'ed ! "  and  on  they  went  into 
the  port. 

The  channels,  basins,  and  docks 
of  Havre  run  up  into  the  centre  of 
the  town  itself,  almost  after  the 
fashion  of  Yenice.  Fine  rows  of 
houses  stand  on  one  side  of  a 
street,  rows  of  masts  and  yardff 
line  the  other.  One  long,  straight 
street,  running  nearly  north  and 
south,  and  containing  the  Cathedral, 
constitutes  the  backbone  of  the 
terrestrial  part  of  the  city.  Al- 
though the  steamer  moored  along- 
side of  the  quay,  the  service  of «a 
little  boat  was  employed  for  land- 
ing the  passengers.     On  stepping 
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ashore,  Ouy  became  instantlT  and 
painfuUj  aware  of  the  smell  of  the 
C^ontinent. 

So  it  has  been  termed.  But  the 
-description  is  too  general  to  the 
insular  Englishman  just  escaped 
from  his  own  shores ;  it  is  adequate 
to  describe  the  sensation  of  wonder- 
ing discomfort.  Further  experi- 
ence makes  men  wiser.  The  smell 
in  question,  differing  in  species  but 
alike  in  genus,  in  Havre  and  in 
IWis,  in  Calais  and  in  Marseilles, 
in  Dieppe  and  in  Strasburg,  is 
unlike  the  smell  of  Brussels.  It 
has  less  of  the  pigstje  than  that 
of  Naples.  As  to  Cologne,  an 
English  philosopher  has  enume- 
rated no  fewer  than  seventj-seyen 
distinct  ill-odours.  Any  terrestrial 
stench  seems  wholesome  and  plea- 
sant in  exchange  for  that  of  a 
steam  vessel ;  but  still  the  welcome 
was  unsavoury. 

Forgetful  of    the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Directeur  G^rant  of  the 
Bank    of    Athens,    Guy    yielded 
himself   to  one  of  the  numerous 
touters  who  beset  the  disconsolate 
passengers,  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  conducted  to  the  nearest  Eng- 
lish hotel,  the  Meteor  Flag,  kept 
by  one  Captain  Helps,  a  retired 
merchant  seaman.      Conscious  of 
little  more  than  a  splitting  head- 
ache and  a  passionate  longing  to 
find    himself    between  a  pair    of 
sheets,  Guy  hurriedly  retired ;  but 
in  the  ill-adapted  private  house, 
which  was  occupied  as  a  marine 
hotel,  there  was  only  a  sort    of 
translation  into  Fr«^nch  of  the  Bear 
Inn  at  Plumport     The  chajnber- 
maid  inquired  if  he  wanted  "  'ot 
water,"  in  the  pure  London  dialect. 
'*  A  cup  of  tea,"  pleaded  exhausted 
Guy.    He    forgot    to  forbid    the 
infusion  of  green  tea.     Hence  the 
beverage  lost  much  of  its  power  to 
soothe;  and  strung  up  his  nerves 
like  quinine. 

A  couple  of  hours,  however,  on 
the  elastic  wool  mattress,  under  the 


leather-like  counterpane — ^for  Guy 
.was  too  beat  to  do  more  than  throw 
off  his  salt  garments,  and  throw 
himself  under  the  first  shelter  (of 
course  the  room  was  not  ready, 
and  there  were  no  sheets  on  the 
bed) — gave  him  strength  enough  to 
rise,  to  dress,  and  to  descend  to 
the  coffee-room,  where  he  might 
repair  exhaustion  rather  than 
appease  hunger.  Hunger,  how- 
ever, came  with  the  taste  of  the 
imaccustomed  bread,  and  the 
supporting  cafe  au  laii.  Then  he 
was  ready  for  a  cutlet.  Soon  he 
found  his  headache  disappear,  his 
all-over  ache  better ;  he  began  to 
feel  able  to  walk. 

A  little  chat  with  Capt.  Helps 
led  him,  however,  to  feel  that 
his  sufferings  had  been  in  vain. 
"  Lord  love  you,"  said  the  worthy 
hotel  keeper,  ''you  can  ask,  and 
you  can  look  out,  but  I  don't  see 
what  you  can  do.  If  there's  any- 
thing that  isn't  above  board — 
they'll  keep  it  all  snug  under 
hatches — take  your  oath  on  that. 
Best  thing  to  do  is  to  send  rounds 
and  see  if  there's  any  vessels  with 
rails,  loading  or  unloading." 

Capt.  Helps's  emissary,  a  small 
boy,  returned  in  a  couple  of  hours. 
He  could  only  detect  one  vessel 
with  rails.  Guy  repaired  with  the 
lad  to  the  spot,  and  found  a  Welsh 
vessel,  the  guardians  of  which 
were  not  inclined  to  be  communi- 
cative. He  saw  on  deck  a  few 
rails,  the  surplus,  he  gathered,  of 
those  in  the  hold,  that  ne  thought 
he  recognised,  but  this  was  all. 
He  had  no  paper — no  authority — 
no  locus  standi,  and  the  Welsh 
captain  was  not  disposed  to  allow 
any  one  on  his  deck. 

Then  he  went  to  the  consul. 
That  functionary  received  him  with 
an  alarmed  and  almost  indignant 
air,  and  seemed  at  first  disposed  to 
order  him  out  of  the  little  den 
called  the  consulate.  The  name 
of  Sir  Robert  Flumville  and  Co.  so 
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far  mollified  the  fimetionarj  (Guy 
was  afterwards  in  doubt  whether 
he  was  the  vice  or  the  principal), 
that  he  heard  him  through. 
''Bless  me/'  said  the  British  re- 
presentatiTe,  "  can  you  ask  me 
to  help  you  on  such  a  wild-goose 
errand?  If  you  have  sold  the 
rails  you  have  sold  them.  Tou 
can't  expect  me  to  run  over  all  the 
world,  to  sit  upon  them  imtil{your 
acceptances  are  paid."  Very  discon- 
tented, and  on  ill  terms  with  him- 
self, Guy  went  to  dinner.  He  had 
met  Miss  Emma  and  her  Pa  in 
the  street,  and  received  a  very 
reproachful  glance  in  return  for  a 
polite  but  too  distant  bow. 

As  he  took  to  the  dinner  kindly, 
and  ordered  a  pint  of  the  best 
champagne  in  the  cellar,  which  was 
really  very  drinkable,  Capt.  Helps, 
who  presided  in  person  at  the 
table  d*h6tef  took  him  aside  into  a 
comer  as  soon  as  the  American 
guests,  merchant  captains,  of  whom 
three  were  present,  had  turned  up 
the  backs  of  their  chairs  against 
the  table,  and  scrambled  into  the 
bar  to  diink.  ''  Told  you  it  was 
no  use,"  said  Capt.  Helps;  ** don't 
be  downhearted,  take  a  cup  of 
coffee,  and  we'll  call  on  the 
Syndic." 

Monsieur  I'Eveque,  the  Syndic, 
was  a  very  different  person  from  the 
English  commercial  authority.  He 
was  one  of  those  Frenchmen  who 
resemble  the  English  in  person, 
and  to  some  extent  in  manner,  and 
who  take  a  visible  pride  in  their 
command  of  very  execrable 
English.  But,  in  their  business 
qualities,  they  seem  to  unite  the 
virtues  of  the  two  nations ;  they 
have  the  promptitude  and  penetra- 
tion of  their  own  countrymen,  the 
good  sense,  coolness,  and  perseve- 
rance of  the  English.  Tou  may 
find  such  men  in  various  stations, 
as  legal  advisers,  local  authorities, 
men  in  some  of  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  trade,  and  wherever  you 


find  them  you  may  be  sure  of  a 
useful  and  a  very  emphatic  oppo- 
nent. 

Monsieur  I'Eveque  saw  the 
point  at  once.  "You  can  do 
nothing  here,"  said  he,  **  unless 
you  had  the  acceptances.  If  you 
produced  them,  and  gave  reason  to 
believe  that  they  would  not  be  paid 
at  maturity,  and  could  swear  to 
the  rails,  I  might  interfere.  But 
I  do  not  see  that  you  have  any- 
thing to  fear.  If  the  Bank  ia^ 
solvent,  and  if  your  bills  of  ex- 
change are  quite  in  order,  you 
must  be  paid.  Then  you  don't 
care  if  the  rails  go  to  Greece  or  to 
Jericho.  I  should  recommend  you 
to  run  on  to  Paris  and  see  what 
the  Bank  says  about  it.  If  they 
are  alarmed  they  will  give  us  the 
means  of  acting." 

This  seemed  sound  advice,  and 
was  acceptable  for  more  reasons 
than  one.  Guy  expressed  his- 
gratitude.  The  Syndic  was  dis- 
posed for  a  little  chat,  and  pro- 
duced three  small  glasses  of  very 
wonderfid  rum. 

"  Did  the  hotel  agents  get  hold 
of  you  when  you  landed?"  said  he. 
Guy  had  never  been  so  pestered  in 
his  life. 

"  My  invention,"  said  the  Syndic, 
"You  know,  I  came  to  Havre  a 
poor  lad,  with  hardly  a  sou  in  my 
pocket.  An  hotel  keeper  took  pity 
on  me  and  gave  me  a  good  break- 
fast; then  I  strolled  round  the 
town  to  look  out  for  work.  A 
packet  came  in,  and  I  went  down 
to  see.  When  the  passengers 
came  on  shore  no  one  knew  where 
to  go ;  they  looked  one  way  and 
another.  So  I  stepped  up.  *  If 
you  want  an  hotel,  gentlemen,  I 
can  show  you  the  best,'  said  I.  So 
they  all  came  with  me,  and  I  took 
them  to  mine  ;  they  filled  it  to  the 
roof.  I  helped  up  some  of  the 
luggage.  'Come  here,'  said  the 
master,  '  you  are  a  sharp  lad,  you 
have   paid  handsomely    for  your 
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breakfast — for  your  breakfasts  for  a 
twelyemonth  ;  jou  stay  with  me, 
and  just  go  down  to  every  packet 
as  you  have  done  to-day.*  Nothing 
of  the  kind  was  ever  don^  in  Havre 
before." 

The  simple  relation  given  by  the 
honest  man,  now  a  merchant  and  a 
banker  and  a  magistrate,  interested 
Guy.  "I  had  been  in  the  navy 
before  this,"  said  he.  ''I  was  a 
mou8se  on  board  a  vessel  when  the 
Emperor  came  on  board.  '  Tu 
parviendras,*  he  said  to  me,  and 
he  patted  me  on  the  head,  Mais 
mot,  je  ne  me  suis  jamais  par^ 
venu" 

"  Pretty  fair  for  that,  though," 
thought  Guy. 

"I  should  like  to  go  to  Paris 
with  you,"  said  the  Syndic ;  "  but 
I  cannot  spare  time.  I  might  do 
something  for  myself.  The  nephew 
might  carry  out  the  uncle's  pro- 
phecy. Look  here  !"  and  he  opened 
a  bureau.  "  Who  do  you  think  all 
these  letters  are  from?"  and  he 

{mt  in  Guy's  hand  a   bundle  of 
etters,  tied  up  with  tape. 

The  handwriting  was  like  that 
of  an  English  school  girl,  of  a  girl 
learning  to  write,  not  from  the 
best    masters,    and    abusing    her 


privilege  by  long  correspondence 
with  a  female  friend.  They  were 
feeble,  irregular,  illegible,  and 
apparently  endless.  Guy  had 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  read 
them,  nor  did  the  Syndic  seem  to 
wish  him  to  do  so.  ''What  are 
they  ?  "  said  Guy.  "Can  you  not 
read  the  signature  P  "  It  was  with 
almost  a  start  that  the  young 
Englishman  deciphered,  ''Charles 
Louis  Bonaparte."  "Yes,"  said 
the  Syndic,  putting  them  up,  "  you 
see  I  was  to  be  a  great  man  if  the 
Boulogne  affair  had  come  off.  I 
doubt  if  they  will  be  of  any  service 
to  me  now." 

Guy  came  to  a  conclusion  from 
which  few  Englishmen  of  observa- 
tion would  have  differed*  But  they 
would  all  have  been  wrong.  Per- 
haps the  English  eye  does  not  make 
enough  allowance  for  the  natural 
difference  in  the  physiognomy  of 
French  manuscript.  But  the  re- 
flection which  he  made  to  himself, 
and  indeed  to  the  Syndic,  was :  "  I 
think  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  man  who  wrote  such  a  hand  as 
that  ever  to  come  to  anything  very 
grand."  "  We  shall  see,"  said  the 
Syndic,  with  a  shrug,  "we  shall  see 
before  many  weeks  are  out." 
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NOTES    ON    FARRAR'S    LIFE    AND    WORK    OF 

ST.    PAUL  * 

Bt  a  Hostile  Critic. 


I  AVOW  my  hostility  to  Dr.  Farrar 
as  a  sacred  biographer,  because  I 
wish  him  to  have  the  benefit  of 
any  doubt  that  may  be  felt  as  to 
the  justice  of  my  criticism.  It  is, 
however,  only  his  Lives  that  I 
hate  with  this  "  perfect  hatred." 
I  respect  his  character,  admire  his 
talents,  and  prostrate  myself  in 
the  dust  before  his  learning.  In- 
deed, he  might  well  smile  at  the 
idea  of  being  attacked  by  one  who 
knows  neither  German  nor  Hebrew, 
who  has  not  read  even  translations 
of  Tubingen  professors  or  Talmu- 
dist  Rabbis,  who  has  only  glanced 
at  Conybeare  and  Howson,  and  not 
so  much  as  opened  Lewin ;  who  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  but  three 
of  all  the  books  referred  to  in 
these  volumes,  namely,  the  New 
Testament,  Paley's  Horse  Faulinse, 
and  the  Life  of  St.  Bernard.  Yet, 
as  I  advance  to  the  assault,  I  call 
to  mind  not  impa/r  congrewas 
AchiUiy  but  the  best  known  of  all 
instances  in  which  the  battle  was 
not  to  the  strong.  Like  the 
victorious  shepherd  boy,  I  shall 
aim  with  a  well-proved  weapon 
at  a  vital  part.  And  I  shall 
make  short  work.  Here  is  the 
advantage  to  myself  and  to  my 
readers  of   being  a  hostile  critic. 


A  friendly  or  even  a  dispassionate 
reviewer — one  who  could  write  WE 
instead  of  I  in  this  magazine — 
could  by  no  means  be  content  with 
the  space  which  is  sufficient  for 
me.  For  a  student  accustomed, 
like  myself,  to  pencil  mark  such 
"  books  of  reference  *'  will  find  it 
far  the  easier  task,  in  dealing  with 
Dr.  Farrar's  1400  pages,  to  score 
those  paragraphs  which  do  not  con- 
tain either  information  or  inter- 
pretation of  first-rate  importance. 
And  if  he  should  be  tempted, 
as  I  was  tempted,  to  place  a 
note  of  exclamation  at  the  end  of 
many  a  marvellous  concatenation 
of  pedantic  polysyllables  (for, 
unlike  the  gift  of  "  glossolaly," 
these  are  not  ''sporadic  in  their 
recurrences  ")  he  will  soon  desist, 
and  acquiesce,  though  he  cannot 
approve.  He  will  see  that  Dr. 
Farrar's  style,  imitable  and  there- 
fore tolerable,  is  the  price  that 
must  be  paid  for  extremely  vivid 
delineation  by  a  busy  man  who  has 
at  the  end  of  his  tongue  every 
word  in  the  dictionary  of  ency- 
dopsddic  knowledge.  He  always 
paints  his  picture  plain,  though  we 
may  lament  the  gaudiness  of  his 
colours ;  e,g,f**  on  the  broad  shoulders 
of  St.  Peter  rested    at    first    the 


*  CasaeU,  Fetter  and  Galpin.  It  may  be  nseftil  to  mention  that  there  are  niiBprmts 
in  pp.  17,  302,  340,  498,  526  of  Vol.  I.,  and  140, 171,  259,  319,  and  398  of  Vol.  n., 
and  a  comma  wrongly  inserted,  pp.  201  and  627.  AIbo  alight  inoonsistenoieB  to  be 
remoyed  will  be  fonnd,  I.  46,  and  II.  326  ;  J.  373  {vividi  oeuU) ;  I.  572  (hanghiy  duleU 
Qallio),  n.  128, 139, 157 ;  U.  360,  400.    Antinomies  are  not  explained  till  Vol.  n. 
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support  and  defence  of  the  new 
Society  "  (I.  2).  "  We  know  the 
elaborate  strainings  of  the  water 
and  the  wine  that  not  even  the 
carcase  of  an  animacnla  might 
defeat  the  energy  of  Levitical 
anxiety."  And  he  avoids  circum- 
locution by  employing  a  single  word 
like  disparate  and  Systoichia  (why 
not  Sustoichia,  or  else  Systoechia  ?) 
even  when  he  obliges  us  to  consult 
a  schoolmaster  and  his  lexicon, 
instead  of  kindly  telling  us  in  the 
context,  as  in  this  latter  instance, 
that  it  means  ''  arrangement  of 
similar  things  in  corresponding 
columns."  At  the  worst  we  cannot 
fail  to  increase  our  stock  of  know- 
ledge while  we  hunt  out  his  hard 
words  or  ingenious  allusions.  And 
we  may  revenge  ourselves  for  any 
ill-repaid  toil  by  applying  to  him 
one  of  his  own  sentences  (I.  101)  : 
'*  The  language  they  used  was  not 
their  ordinary  and  familiar  tongue, 
but  was  Hebrew,  or  Greek,  or 
Latin,  or  Aramaic,  or  Persian,  or 
Arabic,  as  some  impulse  of  the 
moment  might  direct  ....  the 
voice  they  uttered  was  awful  in  its 
range." 

With  this  preface,  I  pass  from 
all  minor  objects  of  criticism  to  the 
only  important  question  for  the  re- 
viewer  of  a  work  on  Sacred  History: 
Is  the  narrative  true  ?  Dr.  Farrar's 
unpardonable  fault  is  this,  that  he 
comes  forward  to  relate  events 
which,  in  spite  of  the  evidence 
collected  by  himself  with  abun- 
dant learning,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
ferences drawn  out  by  himself  with 
wonderful  ingenuity,  in  spite  of 
his  unimpeachable  sincerity  of 
heart,  he  is  obliged,  as  a  would-be 
orthodox  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  to  relate  untruly. 
Desiring  to  convict  him  of  this  most 
grievous  offence,  which  from  my 
acquaintance  with  his  Life  of 
Christ,  I  felt  sure  he  would  repeat 
in  his  present  work,  I  turned  at 
once  to  the  chapter  on  the  Conver- 


sion of  Saul.     And  forthwith  rose 
to  my  lips — ^for  I  am  as  convinced 
as  Cromwell  that  the  holy  cause  is 
mine — the  cry    of  victory  :  "  The 
Lord  hath  delivered  him  into  my 
hands."     Let    the    reader    judge. 
And  let  him  not  be    prejudiced 
wheA  he  perceives  that  my  own 
idea  of  a  true  life  of  St.  Paul  is  a 
narrative  in  which  miracles,  revela- 
tions,   inspirations,    and    all    the 
apparatus  of  the  supernatural,  are 
dealt  with  as  in  a  true  life  of  any 
later  Saint,  for  instance  in  Mori- 
son's  Life  of  St.  Bernard ;  that  is, 
either  the   supernatural  must  be 
reduced  to  the  natural,  as  when 
De  Wette  and  many  others  inter- 
pret "dead"  (Acts xx.  9, Eutychus) 
as  "apparently  dead"   (11.  278); 
or,    if    the    statement,    made   by 
ordinarily  credible  eye  witnesses, 
defies  explanation,  "  to  give  these 
miracles,  in  all  their  crudity  and 
simplicity,    not    as    truey    but    as 
significant — it  was  inevitable  that, 
in  such  a  credulous  age,  a  man  in 
Bernard's    position    should    have 
miraculous   powers    attributed  to 
him  "  (Morison). 

That  this  would  be  my  own 
method  as  a  Sacred  Biographer 
I  freely  admit,  but  I  should  be 
begging  the  whole  question  if  I 
required  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  adopt  the  latter  part 
of  it.  If  he  makes  it  his  business — 
in  these  days  it  is  usually  a  plea- 
sure —  to  caution  people  against 
imagining  an  event  to  have  been 
miraculous  when  the  historian 
himself  did  not  intend  to  relate  it 
as  such  (St.  Paul  was  not  stoned 
to  death  at  Lystra,  I.  385),  and  by 
all  other  fair  means  to  reduce  the 
supernatural  element  to  a  mini- 
mum ;  he  must  then  be  permitted 
to  give  the  miraclen  that  survive, 
in  sdl  their  crudity  and  simplicity, 
as  true.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  write 
a  Life  of  Christ  without  being 
brought  face  to  face  with  numer- 
ous miracles  which  can  neither  be 
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rejected  as  interpolations  nor  ex- 
plained away  as  misrepresenta- 
tions; and  so  Dr.  Farrar  may  be 
excused  for  having  there  playea  the 
double  part  of  critical  philosopher 
and  simple  believer. 

But  the  case  is  far  different  with 
the  Life  of  St.  Paul.  Instead  of 
being  left  to  a  blind  faith  or  an 
arbitrary  disbelief  in  fragmentary 
and  discordant  narratives  of  un- 
certain authorship  and  date,  we 
have  the  apostle's  own  autobio- 
graphical letters  and  genuine 
treatises,  and  a  record  of  the  chief 
events  in  his  career  by  one  who 
was  as  certainly  a  contemporary 
and  eyewitness  of  the  acts  of  the 
apostles  as  he  was  (if  indeed  he 
wrote  the  third  gospel)  dependent 
on  hearsay  (Luke  i.  2),  with  regard 
to  the  deeds  and  words  of  their 
Master.  The  result  is  that  we  can 
write  about  St.  Paul  with  almost 
as  much  certainty  as  about  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah ;  let  us  add  David, 
as  there  is  one  chapter  in  David's 
life  which  must  be  dealt  with 
courageously,  the  vision  of  the 
destroying  angel  after  the  number- 
ing of  the  people.  We  are  not 
even  incumbered  with  a  mass  of 
legendary  circumstances  such  as 
force  their  way  into  pages  of  a 
modern  biographer  of  St.  Bernard. 
The  supernatural  element  can  be 
quietly  removed  till  the  narrative 
becomes  as  credible,  in  short  true,  as 
the  book  of  Nehemiah.  And  the  task 
of  its  removal  has  never  been 
accomplished  with  so  much  dis- 
crimination as  by  Dr.  Farrar.  By 
the  mere  omissimi  of  a  few  sentences 
here  and  there,  his  book  could  be 
fitted  to  take  rank  as  the  mono- 
graph of  a  philosophic  historian. 
Alas !  forgetting  one  of  the  notes 
in  a  chapter  of  Gibbon's  history 
(xxiii.,  to  which  he  sent  me  him- 
self), he  has  preferred  to  pose  as 
"  that  strange  centaur,  a  philosophic 
theologian."  He  is  not  to  be  par- 
doned   for     giving     iis     as     tru'^ 


miracles,  in  all  their  crudity  and 
simplicity,  events  which  he  haa 
previously  related  as  they  actually 
occurred.  Take  first  these  speci- 
mens of  his  skiU  in  dispersing  a 
false  halo  of  supematuralism : 
'*  At  Lystra  on  one  occasion  Paul 
noticed  among  his  auditors  a  man 
who  had  been  a  cripple  from  his 
birth.  His  evident  eagerness 
marked  him  out  to  the  quick  in- 
sight of  the  apostle  as  one  on 
whom  a  work  of  power  coidd  be 
wrought.  It  is  evident  on  the 
face  of  the  narrative  that  it  was 
not  every  cripple  or  every  sufferer 
tliat  Paul  would  have  attempted 
to  heal :  it  was  only  such  as,  so  to 
speak,  met  half-way  the  exertion 
of  his  spiritvAil  power  by  their  own 
ardent  faith.  Fixing  his  eyea 
upon  him  Paul  raised  his  voice  to 
its  full  compass  and  cried,  '  Kise 
on  thy  feet  upright.'  Thrilled  with 
a  divine  power,  the  man  sprang 
up,  he  began  to  tvalk."  (The 
italics  are  mine,  but  evidently  Dr» 
Farrar  would  not  be  sui*pri6ed  to 
hear  that  when  the  excitement  was 
over  the  cripple  relapsed  into  his 
former  condition.)     I.  380. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Philippian 
'*  damsel  possessed  with  a  spirit  of 
divination."    I.  491  (not«)  and  492. 

"  We  know  that  *  an  idol  is 
nothing  in  the  world,'  and  there- 
fore the  expression  that  this  girl 
had  *a  spirit  of  Pvtho'  is  onlv 
an  adoption  of  the  current  Pagan 
phraseology  about  her.  She  would 
be  likely — especially  if  she  were 
of  Jewish  birth — to  hear  frag- 
ments of  information  about  Paul 
and  his  teaching.  They  impressed 
themselves  on  her  imagmation, 
and  on  meeting  the  men  of  whom 
she  had  heard  such  solemn  things, 
she  turned  round  and  followed 
them  towards  the  river,  repeatedly 
calling  out,  perhaps  in  the  very 
phrases  she  had  heard  used  of 
them  —  *  These  people  are  tho 
slaves  of  the  Most  High  G-od,  and 
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they  are  announcing  to  us  the  way 
of  salvation.'  In  an  outburst  of 
pity  and  indignation — pity  for  the 
sufferer,  indiguation  at  this  daily 
annoyance — Paul  suddenly  turned 
round  and  addressing  the  Pytho, 
by  whom  the  girl  was  believed  to 
be  possessed,  said,  'I  enjoin  thee 
in  the  name  of  Chi*]Bt  to  go  out  of 
her.'  The  effect  was  instan- 
taneous. The  calm  authoritative 
exorcism  restored  the  broken 
harmony  of  her  being.  No  more 
paroxysms  could  be  expected  of 
her;  nor  the  wild  unnatural 
screaming  utterances  so  shrill  and 
unearthly  that  they  might  very 
naturally  be  taken  for  Sil>ylline 
frenzies." 

As  to  Elymas  the   Sorcerer  (I. 
354): 

"  And  then,  perceiving  the  terror 
produced  on  the  mind  of  the  un- 
masked hypocrite  by  this  bold  and 
blighting  invective,  he  suddenly 
added,  *and  now,  see,  the  Lord's 
hand  is  upon  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  be  blind,  not  seeing  the 
sun  for  a  time.'  The  denunciation 
instantly  took  effect ;  the  sorcerer 
felt  in  a  moment  that  his  impos- 
tures were  annihilated,  that  he 
stood  in  the  presence  of  an  aveng- 
ing justice.  A  mist  swam  before 
his  eyes,  followed  by  total  dark- 
ness, and  groping  with  outstretched 
hands  he  began  to  seek  for  some- 
one to  lead  and  guide  him.  Nor 
was  it  strange  that  a  di8]>lay  of 
8piriituil  power  so  startling  and  so 
irresistible  should  produce  a  strong 
conviction  in  the  mind  of  the 
Proconsul." 

My  next  quotation  must  be  a 
long  one,  but  through  it  the 
"strange  centaur"  will  stand  re- 
vealed (II.  23,  24)  : 

**It  was  a  common  thing  in 
Ephesus  to  use  all  kinds  of  magic 
remedies  and  curious  arte.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to 
hear  that  articles  of  dress  which 
had   belonged  to  Paul,  handker- 


chiefs   which  he    had   used,    and 
aprons  with  which   he    had    been 
girded  in  the  pursuit  of  his  trade, 
were  assumed  by  the  Ephesians  to 
have  caught  a  magic  efficacy  and 
were  carrieJ  about  to  sick  people 
and  demoniacs.     St.  Luke  was  not 
with  the  apostle  at  Ephesus,  and 
enters  into  no  details,  but  it  is  clear 
that    his   informant,   whoever    he 
was,   had  abstained    from  saying 
that  this  was  done  by  St.  Paul's 
sanction.     But  since  Ephesus  was 
the  headquarters  of  diabolism  and 
sorcery,  the  use  of  St.  Paul's  hand- 
kerchiefs     or      aprons,     whether 
authorised  by  him  or  not,  was  so 
far  overruled  to  beneficial   results 
of  healing  as  to  prove  the   supe- 
riority  of  the  Christian   faith   in 
the  Acropolis  of    Paganism,   and 
to  prepare  the  way  for  holy  worship 
in    the     stronghold     of     Eastern 
fanaticism  and  Grecian  vice.     He 
who  *  followed  not  Jesus  '  and  yet 
was  enabled  to  cast  out  devils  in 
his   name  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
the     prototype     of    others     who,, 
though  they  acted  without  sanction, 
were  yet  for  good  purposes,  and  in 
that  unsearched  border-land  which 
lies  between  the  natural  and  super- 
natural, enabled  by   God's  provi- 
dence    to    achieve    results    which 
tended     to     the    furtherance    of 
truth." 

But  could  St.  Paul  raise  the- 
dead  ?     (U.  278.) 

*'  It  was  dark,  and  the  poor  lad 
lay  senseless,  and  was  taken  up 
dead.  A  cry  of  horror  and  wailing 
rose  from  the  bvstanders;  but 
Paul,  going  downstairs,  fell  upon 
him,  and,  cla^ping  him  in  his  arms 
(Farrar  refers  to  1  Kings  xvii.  21, 
and  2  Kings  iv.  34),  said,  '  Do 
not  be  alarmed,  for  his  life  is  in 
him.'  After  he  had  calmed  the 
excitement  by  this  remark,  he  left 
the  lad  to  the  effects  of  rest  and 
quiet,  and  the  kindly  care  perhaps 
of  the  deaconesses  and  other 
women  who  were  present." 
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He  adds  in  a  note,  **  De  Wette 
interprets  *  apparently  dead,*  but  the 
*  they  brought  him  alive  *  of  verse 
12  seems  to  show  8L  Luhe*s  mean- 
mg. 

The  Church  of  England  clergy- 
man is  obliged,  we  see,  to  defer  (in 
his  note)  to  what  he  considers  the 
plain  statement  of  (the  eye-wit- 
ness) St.  Luke,  though  the  narra- 
tive in  his  text  implies  nothing 
nearer  death  than  the  condition  of 
Paul  after  the  stoning  at  Lystra. 

The  reader  must  feel  by  this 
time  how  easy  it  is  to  comprehend, 
under  Dr.  Farrar's  guidance,  that 
St.  Paurs  **  enthusiastic  followers 
saw  miracles  in  all  he  did  "  (Dean 
Milman  on  St.  Bernard),  and  that 
**  St.  Luke's  "  marvellous  accuracy 
about  names,  dates,  and  places, 
while  it  proves  that  the  WE  of  the 
Acts  is  genuine,  does  not  in  the 
least  warrant  Paley's  inference 
(Horae  Paulinse,  VII.,  §  7)  as  to 
his  "  intelligence/'  if  that  word  is 
to  mean  critical  discrimination  and 
entire  superiority  to  the  com- 
panions, say,  of  St.  Bernard. 

And  what  was  St.  Paul's  own 
mental  calibre  in  this  department  ? 
Dr.  Farrar's  remarks  about  the 
"  gift  of  tongues  "  will  guide  us  to 
the  right  answer. 

At  L  100,  Dr.  Farrar  says: 
"That  the  glossolaly  at  Corinth 
was  not  a  speaking  in  foreign 
languages  is  too  clear  to  need  proof. 
St.  Paul  in  speaking  of  it  uses  the 
analogies  of  the  clanging  of  a 
cymbal,  the  booming  of  a  gong,  the 
indistinct  blare  of  a  trumpet,  the 
tuneless  strains  of  flute  or  harp. 
We  learn  that  ...  it  was  excited, 
inarticulate,  astonishing  .  .  .  liable, 
when  not  \mder  due  regulation,  to 
leave  an  impression  of  madness." 

Again,  at  U.  80,  81 : 

"  It — or  something  which  on  a 
lower  level  closely  resembled  it — 
has  reappeared  again  and  again  at 
different  places  and  epochs  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church. 


It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  natural 
consequence  of  fresh  and  over- 
powering religious  emotion.  But 
it  can  be  so  easily  imitated  by  the 
symptoms  of  hysterics,  and  it 
leads  to  consequences  so  disorderly 
and  deplorable,  that,  except  as  a 
rare  and  isolated  phenomenon,  it 
has  been  gc»nerally  discountenanced 
by  that  sense  of  the  necessity  for 
decency  and  order  which  the 
Apostle  here  lays  down,  and  which 
has  been  thoroughly  recognised  by 
the  calm  wisdom  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

"However,  Paul,  too — and  he 
thanked  God  he  was  capable  of 
this  deep  spiritual  emotion— was 
more  liable  to  the  impulse  of 
glossolaly  than  any  of  them.  Why 
does  he  thank  Gk)d  for  a  gift 
which  he  is  rating  so  low  as  an 
element  of  worship  ?  Because  the 
highest  value  of  it  was  subjective. 
He  who  was  capable  of  it  was,  at 
any  rate,  not  dead ;  his  heart  was  not 
petrified  ;  he  was  not  past  feeling ; 
he  could  feel  the  direct  impulse  of 
the  Spirit  of  Gk)d  upon  his  spirit." 

It  is,  then,  only  too  plain  that 
St.  Paul — almost  the  greatest  man 
that  ever  lived — put  a  credulous 
and  superstitious  interpretation 
upon  the  phenomena  of  religious 
excitement.  He  called  it  the  out- 
pouring of  the  spirit  (not  Spirit, 
however),  and  believed  in  the  be- 
stowal of  "  gifts  of  healing "  by 
the  same  spirit,  and  of  the  "  working 
of  wonders  :"  (1  Cor.  xii.  9,  10.) 

Another  symptom  of  the  same 
weakness  is  his  frequent  reference 
to  the  agency  of  Satan.  Twice  he 
was  hindered  by  Satan  from  coming 
to  the  Thessalonians  ;  when  (as  Dr. 
Farrar  says  I.  586,  note)  "  the 
Satanic  hindrance  may  have  been 
in  Bersea  Jewish  persecutions,  in* 
Athens  feeble  health.  .  .  .  The 
immediate  reference  of  trials,  sick- 
ness, and  hindrances  to  Satan  is 
found  to  this  day  in  aU  oriental 
forms  of  speech." 
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Yes.  it  Kol  IlavXos  ^  dAA' 
IvOpumo^  ^v  (Dr.  Farrar's  motto), 
Paid  was  but  a  man,  and  he  knew 
no  more  about  the  ''powers  of  the 
world  to  come"  than  Gamaliel  or 
Plato,  or  any  other  man  that  ever 
lived,  though,  with  his  grand  re- 
ligious and  moral  genius,  he  assi- 
nulated  like  none  else  the  doctrines 
of  Jesus,  and  divined  like  none  else 
similar  conceptions  for  himself. 

Yet — he  veiled  women  in  church 
on  account  of  the  angels,  i.e., ''  lest 
the  Shedim,  or  evil  spirits,  should 
injure  them  (Gknesis  vi.  2,  Farrar 
I.  639).  He  handed  reprobates 
over  to  Satan  ''  with  all  the  fearful 
consequences  which  that  sentence 
entailed!"  (H.  127).  He  aUowed 
persons  to  be  baptized  on  behalf  of 
their  deceased  friends  (I  Cor.  xv. 
29,  vol.  II.  83). 

About  all  this  Dr.  Farrar  is  per- 
fectly candid,  and  yet,  because  St. 
Paul  does  not,  like  Clement,  allude 
to  the  Phcenix  in  speaking  of  the 
Besurrection,  he  exclaims  (II.  118), 
"  Can  anyone  fail  to  see  a  grace  of 
superintendency  in  the  absence  of 
such  illustrations  from  the  page  of 
the  Apostles  ?  "  [He  also  detects 
**  providential  circumstances"  in 
the  rapidity  of  St.  Paul's  voyage 
to  Jerusalem  "  giving  him  a  fort- 
night to  spare  before  Pentecost" 
(2.  286)  ;  and,  "  We  see  the  clear 
hand  of  Providence  in  the  fact 
that  the  storm  burst  upon  them 
Boon  after  they  had  rounded  Cape 
Matala"  (H.  372).    See  H.  404.] 

The  merely  human  character  of 
St.  Paul's  knowledge — always 
patent  when  he  interprets  the  Old 
Testament  (I.  51) — is  of  course 
most  signally  exhibited  in  his 
prophecies  of  a  speedy  Second 
Advent;  the  fact  being,  as  Dr. 
Farrar  points  out  (I.  512),  that 
"  the  wickedness  of  earthly  rulers 
and  the  prevalence  of  earthly 
wrongs  had  combined  with  various 
other  circumstances  to  fill  his 
teaching  with  the  hopes  and  pro- 


phecies of  a  new  kingdom  and  a, 
returning  king."  And,  just  as  his 
encouragement  of  "  glossolaly"  had 
brought  the  Corinthians  into 
trouble  (1  Cor.  xiv.),  so  he  had  to 
recall  the  ThessaJonians  from 
"  over-eschatological  («c)  excite- 
ment" (1.590). 

Fortified  by  all  this  irrefragable 
evidence  of  the  illusiveness  of  any- 
thing that  appears  supematund 
or  superhuman  in  St.  Paul's  life 
and  teaching,  we  return  to  the 
account  of  his  Conversion. 

Though  we  could  wish  that  his 
epistles  confirmed  it  more  precisely 
than  by  the  words  (Gbl.  i.  15,  16, 
17),  "When  it  pleased  Gk)d  to 
reveal  his  Son  in  me  ...  I  re- 
turned again  to  Damascus,"  still 
we  ought  not  to  doubt  that  he  was 
as  firmly  convinced  that  he  saw 
and  spoke  with  Jesus  on  his 
journey  to  Damascus  as  were  Peter 
and  the  rest  of  the  eleven  that  they 
saw  Jesus  risen  from  the  dead. 
His  speech  before  Agrippa  must 
surely  have  been  heard  by  the 
writer  who  accompanied  hun  on 
his  voyage  to  Borne. 

Visions,  however,  were  very  com- 
mon about  that  time.  In  Damas- 
cus immediately  afterwards  Ana- 
nias and  Paul  cannot  be  brought 
together  without  a  vision  apiece. 
And  I  must  quote  Farrar's  narra- 
tive here  that  the  reader  may  per- 
ceive that  he,  too,  finds  them  some- 
what burdensome.  He  explains 
St.  Paul's,  and  (I  think)  reluctantly 
inserts  that  of  Ananias. 

"  At  last  the  tumult  of  his  being 
found  relief  in  prayer,  and,  in  a 
vision  full  of  peace,  he  saw  one  of 
those  brethren,  for  a  visit  from 
whom  he  seems  hitherto  to  have 
yearned  in  vain,  come  to  him  and 
heal  him.  lliis  brother  was 
Ananias It  was  not  with- 
out shrinking  Ananias  had  been 
led  to  make  this  visit." 

So  far  we  have  what  I  call  true 
biography.    Paul  yearns  to  see  a 
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Christian  brother,  and  naturallj 
dreams  about  it.  Then  comes  a 
sentence  which  is  Gibbon  all 
over! 

'*  A  divine  injunction  aided  the 
charity  of  one  who,  as  a  Christian, 
felt  the  duty  of  believing  all 
things,  and  hoping  all  things." 

And  lastly,  instead  of  a  sensible 
suggestion  that  some  Christian 
friend  perhaps  finally  overcame 
the  reluctance  of  Ananias  by 
telling  him  Paul's  dream,  we  have 
"  crude  and  simple : " 

"The  Lord,  appearing  to  him 
in  a  dream,  told  him  ....  that 
tliis  pitiless  persecutor  should  be 

a  chosen  vessel The  good 

Ananias  hesitated  no  longer." 

And  now  as  to  the  great  vision. 

Dr.  Earrar  prepares  us  admirably 
for  what  is  coming  by  his  most 
graphic  and  true  representation  of 
Saul  as  perpetually  thinking  over 
the  powerful  arguments,  the 
glorious  endurance,  and  the  cruel 
fete  of  St.  Stephen.  Thus  he  was 
ever  "goaded"  by  remorseful 
misgivings  as  to  his  share  in  that 
tragedy,  and  ever  picturing  to 
•himself  the  kneeling  martyr, 
with  his  face  of  angelic  bright- 
ness, and  his  cry  (very  natural 
from  Christian  lips)  "Behold,  I 
see  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son 
of  Man  standing  on  the  right  hand 
of  Gk)d." 

About  noonday,  then,  as  they 
drew  to  Damascus,  something  re- 
markable undoubtedly  happened. 
Saul  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the 
others  with  him.  If  this  was  his 
first  epileptic  fit  (Dr.  Farrar  is  so 
positive  about  his  fits  and  swoon- 
ing— I.  886  and  passim — ^that  I 
mention  this)  the  others  naturally 
dismounted  to  help  him. 

But  we  must  be  content  to  say 
something  remarkable  happened ; 
whai  we  cannot  tell  any  more  than 
in  the  case  of  Colonel  Gardiner 
and  others,  though  it  proved  to  be 
of   infinitely    greater    importance. 


"  *  Christ  stood  before  me  '  said 
St.  Teresa,  *  I  saw  him  with  the 
eyes  of  the  soul  more  distinctly 
than  I  could  have  seen  him  with 
the  eyes  of  the  body. '  "  (Farrar,  I. 
195  note.) 

That  which  we  can  be  perfectly 
certain  about  is  that  no  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  speaking  from  Heaven, 
quoted  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  (Acts 
xxvi.  14)  the  Greek  proverb 
(Latinised  though  it  may  have 
have  been  by  translators  of  Greek 
plays  like  Plautus  and  Terence — 
see  Alford's  note)  "  It  is  hard 
for  thee  to  kick  against  the  goads." 
(As  it  happens — a  small  matter 
this — "  Not  one  single  East^em  or 
Semitic  parallel  can  be  adducec." 
L  196.) 

Dr.  Farrar  found  this  a  sore 
perplexity.  Of  course,  with  his 
usual  insight,  he  perceived  that 
since  in  Acts  xxvi.  15,  16,  17,  18, 
St.  Paul  (as  reported)  puts  a  long 
speech  into  the  mouth  of  the 
apparition,  "it  may  be  doubted" 
(even  by  the  orthodox)  "  whether 
after  the  first  appalling  question, 
'  Shaul,Shaul,  wbvpersecutest  thou 
me?'  Paul  could  himself  have 
said  how  much  of  the  revelation 
which  thenceforth  transformed  his 
life  was  derived  from  the  actual 
moments  when  he  lay  blinded  and 
trembling  on  the  ground,  and  how 
much  from  the  subsequent  hours 
of  deep  external  darkness  and 
brightening  inward  Hght."  (L 
198.) 

But  what  does  our  philosophic 
theologian  think  proper  to  "  throw 
into  a  note,  in  decent  obscurity  ?" 

"  St.  Paul  would  have  been 
naturally  familiar  with  the  common 
Greek  proverbs,  and  those  only 
will  be  startled  that  a  Greek  pro- 
verb should  be  addressed  to  him 
by  hiB  glorified  Lord^  who  can  never 
be  brought  to  understand  the 
simple  principle  that  Inspiration  " 
(was  Jesus  then  inspired  ?)  "  must 
speak,  as  even    the  Eabbis   saw. 
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in  the  tongue  of  the  aons  of  men." 
Proh!  pudoT. 

How  much  better  than  such  an 
attempt  to  crush  thought  is  the 
appeal  ad  mUericordia/m  with  which 
he  concludes  his  tangle  of  legend 
and  history  : — "  As  we  read  the 
story,  if  we  have  one  touch  of 
reverence  within  our  souls,  shall 
we  not  take  off  our  shoes  from  off 
our  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  we 
stand  is  holy  ground  ?"  It  is 
however  no  sign  of  irreverence, 
but  the  contrary,  to  maintain  that 
this  dialogue  between  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  and  Saul  of  Tarsus  was 
partly  imaginary,  partly  Legendary 
— ^not  cunningly  constructed  false- 
hood, of  cotu*6e,  but  the  expanding 
fabric  of  a  vision. 

It  is  time  to  end  this  hostile 
notice  of  a  book  which  has  one 
serious  fault,  to  an  unorthodox 
view,  but  is  a  splendid  and  impe- 
rishable monument  of  learning, 
acumen,  and  eloquence.  Dr.  Earrar 
mp,j  be  especially  congratulated  on 
having  succeeded  perfectly  in  that 
which  he  considered  (Preface,  p.  ix.) 
his  special  task,  to  give  a  definite, 
accurate,  and  intelligible  impres- 
sion of  St  Paul's  Epistles  as  a 
whole,  and  of  each  epistle  in  par- 
ticular as  complete  and  perfect  in 
itself. 


Only  I  cannot  resist  one  last 
quotation,  in  which  he  has  himself 
predicted  his  reception  at  the  hands 
of  those  who,  while  equally  amused 
by  his  love  of  "dictionary  lan- 
guage," will  attack  him  from  the 
opposite  vantage  groimd  of  safe 
conventionality. 

"  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
that  these  more  intellectual  Jews 
were  not  content  with  an  infruc- 
tuose  Babbinism.  It  is  not  aston- 
ishing that  they  desired  to  repre- 
sent the  facts  of  their  history,  and 
the  institution  of  their  religion,  in 
such  an  aspect  as  should  least 
waken  the  contempt  of  the  nations 
among  whom  they  lived.  But 
although  this  might  be  done  with 
perfect  honesty ,  it  tended,  no  doubt, 
in  some  to  the  adoption  of  un- 
authorised additions  to  their 
history,  and  unauthorised  explana- 
tions of  their  Scriptures.  Nor  can 
we  be  surprised  that  this  Alexan- 
drian theosophy — these  allegoric 
interpretations — this  spirit  of  toler- 
ation for  the  Pagan  systems  by 
which  they  were  surroimded,  were 
regarded  by  the  stricter  Jewd  as  an 
incipient  revolt  from  Mosaism 
thinly  disguised  under  a  hybrid 
phraseology."     (I.  128, 129.) 
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A   PLEA   FOR   THE    QUILL. 

The  fearless  pen  has  more  sway  o*er  men 

Than  the  mnrderous  cannon's  roar. — D.  F.  M*Cabtht. 


It  striketh  one  as  noteworthy,  that 
while  so  much  writing  goeth  on 
daj  by  day,  and  hath  been  going 
on  at  any  time  these  last  dozen 
centuries  and  more,  so  marvel- 
lous few  authors  have  found  a 
word  1o  say  about  the  little  utensil 
they  employ.  Certainly  good 
master  Locke  sayeth  rightly  that 
"the  understanding  like  the  eye, 
whilst  it  makes  us  see  and  perceive 
all  other  things,  takes  no  notice  of 
itself,  and  it  requires  art  and  pains 
to  set  it  at  a  distance  and  make  it 
its  own  object."  It  is  not  easy  to 
make  that  which  is  the  imiversal 
judge  and  cogitator  become  the 
subject  of  its  own  judgments  and 
cogitations.  And  so  likewise  it 
fareth  in  the  matter  of  the  pen. 
Authors  have,  without  doubt,  felt 
a  difficulty  in  constraining  their 
pen  to  tell  its  own  story,  and 
chronicle  its  own  counsels.  They 
hav^  felt  a  diffidence  in  compelling 
it  to  criticise  itself.  "Nature," 
they  argue,  "hath  furnished  us 
witn  eyes,  wherewith  to  behold 
each  other's  faces,  but  not  to  see  our 
own.  Man  hath  invented  vile 
mirrors  and  counteracted  Provi- 
dence, but  we  ought  not  to  extend 
such  conduct  and  make  the  inno- 
cent pen  turn  round  upon  itself 
and  become  its  own  commentator. 
'Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox 
which  treadeth  out  the  com.' "  And 
thus  they  reason.  But  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  such  reasoning.  I 
bethink  me  of  the  fate  of  poor 
Narcissus  on  beholding  his  image, 


and  that  in  a  mirror  of  nature's 
own  handiwork.  I  bethink  me, 
too,  of  a  right  valiant  service  done 
to  mankind  by  ancient  Perseus  in 
the  matter  of  Miss  Medusa,  in 
which  a  mirror  played  an  important 
part.  I  hear  moreover  a  great  poet 
cry  out  for  a  furtherance  of  the 
mirror  system,  and  pray,  "  O  wad 
some  power  the  gif tie  gie  us,  to  see 
oursells  as  ithers  see  us."  I  con- 
sider, therefore,  I  am  justified  in 
writing  on  the  pen,  albeit  with  the 
pen.  Nor  shall  I  deservedly  be 
accused  of  inhumanity  if  in  the 
interest  of  mankind  I  turn  for  a 
season  the  weapon  of  the  enemy 
against  himself. 

I  say  then,  first,  I  cannot  write 
with  a  steel  pen.  Mistake  not, 
gentle  reader,  the  import  of  my 
statement.  It  is  not  that  I  am  in- 
capable of  wielding  the  implement, 
and  guiding  its  inky  extremity 
across  the  creamy  lawn  with  per- 
chance as  much  dexterity  as  thou. 
I  am  not  unskilled  in  tiie  art  of 
scrivenry,  and  know  how  to  ply  the 
"Waverley  "  and  "  J"  to  equal  and 
much  advantage.  In  my  youthful 
days  my  scholastic  authorities  were 
wont  to  compliment  me  on  my 
finished  caligraphy,  and  well  I 
remember  at  one  momentous  exam- 
ination obtaining  a  substantial 
commendation  in  that  department  of 
instruction.  Nay,  reader,  the  cause 
is  otherwise.  The  fact  is,  I  take 
but  slowly,  and  sometimes  never  at 
all,  to  modem  inventions.  I  look 
askance  upon  them  as  for  the  most' 
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part  mischievous  innovations — 
troublesome  contrivances  calculated 
to  squander  energy  and  time.  All 
the  functions  and  affairs  of  life  are 
now  discharged  bj  machineir,  for- 
sooth, and  what  cost  our  forefathers 
united  co-operation  and  a  week  is 
despatched  bj  an  individual  and  in 
an  hour.  With  all  this  it  would 
surely  seem  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
prodigious  amoimt  of  spare  time  on 
hands.  Our  leisure  should  be  inex- 
haustible. We  should  have  little 
imperative  work  and  no  labour 
except  as  amateurs.  Yet  it  is  not 
so.  Mankind  never  had  less  leisure 
to  dispose  of.  We  have  "hardly 
time  to  do  anything  at  all "  (as  a 
busy  man  once  said  to  me).  We 
have  endless  engagements,  and  are 
incessantly  occupied.  We  live  in 
the  white  heat  of  competition.  Our 
brow  is  never  free  from  commercial 
perspiration.  We  are  all  hurrying 
and  scurrying  "  in  the  fierce  race  for 
wealth."  We  do  everything  in  a 
hurry.  We  live  in  a  nurry.  We 
work  in  a  hurry.  We  think  in  a 
hurry.  We  amuse  ourselves  in  a 
hurry.  How  all  this  is  so  I  shall 
not  now  inquire,  but  assuredly  the 
nation  hath  lost  much  and  found 
little  by  deserting  to  some  of  your 
new-fangled  resouroes,which  instead 
of  bringing  a  plain  of  plenty  have 
served  but  to  diminish  otir  vacation 
and  stimulate  our  activity. 

I  say,  then,  reader,  I  cannot 
write  with  a  steel  pen.  The  same 
is  an  obstinate,  crafty,  unsympa- 
thetic companion.  It  is  wayward, 
obstreperous,  atid  given  to  kiddng. 
It  must  be  humoured  and  attended 
to.  It  yieldeth  not  to  your  incli- 
nations, but  requireth  to  get  its 
own  way,  the  which  if  it  do  not 
have  it  will  presently  fall  out  with 
the  paper.  It  is,  moreover,  an 
obstructive  and  combustible  com- 
modity, and  will  resort  to  an 
explosion  whereby  it  may  itself 
perish  rather  than  give  way.  It  is 
also  "  stiff  in  opinions,"  and  doeth 


"  everything  by  starts."  And  yet 
this  unruly  member  is  liable  to  be 
eaten  up  by  the  weather,  and  is 
indeed  undergoing  a  constant 
corrosion.  It  is  a  fatherless  cus- 
tomer, neither  can  it  boast  of  any 
nationality,  but  is  like  the  wander- 
ing gipsy  bronzed  and  beggarly.  It 
consisteth  of  "  one  or  more  "  parts, 
and  borroweth  its  genus  and  species 
from  the  same  party.  Its  main 
point,  too,  "the  head  and  front 
of  its  offending,"  is  uncomfortable 
to  look  at,  seeming  murderously 
adapted  to  annoy  the  eye.  Its  voice 
provoketh  me — ^being,  as  it  is,  harsh 
and  discordant,  or  sullenly  silent. 
Barrel  organs  are  upbraided  as 
hostile  to  composition,  but  are  not 
barrel  pens  as  inimical?  Verily 
nib  music — "Sneak's  noise"— is 
equally  unpropitious.  To  me  at 
least  it  is  so.  I  cannot  write  with 
a  steel  pen,  and  therefore  I'll  none 
of  it. 

Now  doth  the  peerless  quill 
fulfil  all  the  requisitions  of  an 
accompaniment  to  compositioD,  and 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  its  fellow 
of  steel.  Though  animal  in  sub- 
stance, it  is  of  a  better  metal  than 
its  artificial  rival.  It  wanteth  not 
a  "pedigree  and  illustrating  an- 
cestors," but  hath  a  history  and 
traditions  well  nigh  as  ancient  as 
those  of  writing  itself.  The  quiU 
is  the  legitimate  medium  of  tran- 
scription handed  down  to  us  by  our 
literary  forefathers — ^by  Langland, 
by  Wydif,  by  Gk>wer;  and  those 
who  neglect  their  birthright  and 
follow  after  strange  gods,  cannot 
expect  a  double  portion  of  the 
ancestral  spirit,  or  a  share  of  the 
mantle  of  mspiration.  And  why, 
too,  such  foitmessness  ?  For  what 
more  pleasant  and  well  adapted 
instrument  than  a  quill  could  a 
man  wish  to  write  withal  ?  Observe 
the  mechanism  of  the  implement — 
in  form  how  symmetrical ;  in  ap- 
pearance  how  graceful ;  in  texture 
now  perfect;    m    movement    how 
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accommodating ;  in  delineation  bow 
'^  express  and  admirable!"  Note 
moreover  its  capacity.  It  needetb 
not  to  be  thrown  away  wben  worn 
or  spoilt,  but  bearetb  mending  and 
paring  with  a  very  good  grace  and 
to  a  great  extent.  Men  commonly 
overlook  this  fact  and  commit  huge 
acts  of  waste  in  the  matter  of  their 
stationery.  Quaiot  old  Thomas 
Fuller,  in  his  "Worthies  of  Eng- 
land,'' telleth  of  a  certain  War- 
wickshire wight  —  "  translator 
general  of  his  age" — one  Phile- 
mon Holland,  who  writ  many  of 
his  books  with  one  and  the  same 
pen  ''whereon  he  himself  thus 
pleasantly  versified  '* : 

With  one  sole  pen  I  writ  this  book, 
Made  of  a  grey  goose  qnill, 

A  pen  it  was  when  it  I  took, 
And  a  pen  I  leave  it  stilL 

''This  monumental  pen,"  con- 
tinueth  the  historian, "  ne  solemnly 
kept,  and  showed  it  to  my  reverend 
tutor  Dr.  Samuel  Ward.  It  seems 
he  leaned  very  lightly  on  the  neb 
thereof,  though  weightily  enougb 
in  another  sense,  performing  not 
slightly  but  solidly  what  he  imder- 
took." 

Think,  too,  gentle  reader,  if  per- 
adventure  thou  pliest  the  anserine 
feather,  and  hast  not  yet  forgot 
thyself  to  steel,  think  what  ante- 
cedents thy  weapon  mav  have 
had — the  mountam  rambles,  and 
fountain  gambols;  the  waddling, 
the  sailing,  and  the  cackling  en- 
counters it  may  once  have  been  its 
lot  to  witness.  Think,  too,  what 
its  sometime  owner  mav  have  been 
— the  pride  of  the  village,  enjoy- 
ing a  large  local  notoriety;  or, 
perchance,  an  historic  bird.  Why 
may  not  imagination  trace  the 
noble  plumage  of  the  Capitoline 
Geese  till  it  &ad  it  transcribing  the 
plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence  ?  or 
that  of  Auburn's  noisy  birds  that 
'*' gabbled  o'er  the  pool"  to  the 
drafting  of  Lalla  SooKh  ?  Surelyit 


were  not  "  to  consider  too  curiously 
to  consider  so."  This  same  X)en 
which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand 
might  once  have  helped  to  grace 
some  bird  of  Bucks  or  Gloucester, 
as  whilome  she  wandered  abroad 
adventurous  in  the  early  dawn  to 
meet  the  rising  sun ;  or  wended 
her  homeward  way  at  eve  what 
time  the  milkmaid  returning  with 
ber  pail  mingled  her  happy  rustic 
notes  with  the  vesper  bell.  Or 
mayhap  this  heirloom  was  the  pro- 
perty of  some  stately  matron  tbat 
erewhile  sailed  and  paddled  on  the 
breast  of  tranquil  Thames,  laving 
herself  at  noontide  in  his  Brent- 
ford waters,  or  at  Hampton,  or  at 
Maidenhead.  Alas,  poor  featber ! 
thou  art  no  longer  free  to  roam 
the  bounteous  farm  or  float  majestic 
on  Denham's  pattern  stream,  but 
moumest  dipt  and  cabined  in  the 
dingy  study.  Tet  is  thy  use  not 
all  abated,  nor  thy  task  achieved. 
Thou  dost  even  now  move  obedient 
to  the  will  of  a  humble  author, 
bearing  his  thoughts  along  the 
bosom  of  another  sheet  than  water. 
Even  now  thou  dost  "  lend  inven^ 
Hon  lighter  wings  to  fly,"  and 
catchest  the  sparks  of  fancy  as 
they  rise  from  a  flinty  intellect. 

Your  quill  moreover  hath  a 
tongue  in  it,  and  attunetb  its  voice 
in  sympathetic  accord  with  the 
author's  conceits.  I  like  not  au 
inveterate  silence.  An  inviolate 
sepulchral  calm  is  no  balm  of  my 
seeking.  Your  ghostly  stillness 
disturbeth  me.  Like  Francis 
Allan's  Parson,  I  am  '*  sent  to  sleep 
with  sound  and  waked  wit^ 
silence."  I  ever  prefer  a  little 
noise — something  bearable  to  keep 
pace  with  meditation — the  blazing 
of  a  fire — the  chirping  of  a  cricket 
— ^the  rusUing  of  leaves — ^the 
rattling  of  a  window — ^the  ticking 
of  a  dock — anything  to  put  thought 
in  countenance.  Ajid  what  can  be 
more  seasonable  to  a  solitary  writer 
than  the  carol  of  his  qmll?    It 
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answereth  to  bis  everj  idea  as  it 
cometb  down  from  the  brain.  It 
respondetb  to  bis  mental  mood  in 
metrical  unison,  waxing  and  now 
waning,  and  again  increasing  in 
volubility  as  bis  imagination 
warmetb  and  be  leanetb  on  tbe 
point — as  tbougb  be  bad  put  bis 
foot  upon  tbe  pedal.  Tbis  featber 
pen  is  akin  to  tbe  oaten  stop 
and  pastoral  reed  of  Pan  and 
tbe  Satyrs.  It  batb  some- 
thing of  tbe  bird  left  in  it,  and 
can  sing  still.  I  can  bear  it 
answer  to  Cbaucer*s  fancy  fingers 
as  be  tumetb  out  tbe  good  old  tale 
of  Palamon  and  Arcite.  I  can 
bear  its  hymeneal  echo  in  tbe 
bands  of  Spenser  heralding  the 
birth  of  tbe  Epitbalamion.  I  can 
hear  it  "warble  its  native  wood- 


notes  wild  '*  as  tbe  calm  and  mighty 
Shakespeare  giveth  embodiment  to 
Touchstone  and  Miranda.  I  can 
bear  it  cheer  brave  Bunyan  as 
prison-pent  be  worketh  at  his 
wondrous  dream.  I  can  hear  it 
"  tune  its  nocturnal  note "  as  tbe 
blind  and  aged  Milton  inditeth  his 
immortal  epic.  I  can  bear  its 
tripping  noise — "  a  noise  like  of  a 
bidden  brook  in  tbe  leafy  month 
of  June  " — countenancing  and  en- 
couraging all  the  Pierian  choir, 
who  sing  the  great  anthem  of 
nature  to  the  race  of  man.  I  can 
bear  its  little  cry  of  pity  as  the 
recording  angel  writeth  down 
Uncle  Toby's  oath,  drawing  a  tear 
from  tbe  celestial  one  which  blotted 
out  the  word  for  ever.  And  thus 
much  concerning  the  quill. 

H.  P. 
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At  length  the  Long  is  over,  and  the  ingenuouB  youth  is  to  be  seen  and 
heard  once  more  in  Oxford's  street.  Mope  pleasing  is  it  to  notice  that 
the  number  of  freshmen  has  scarcely,  if  at  all,  fallen  below  the  average, 
thus  falsifying  the  predictions  of  those  who  foretold  a  steady  diminution 
in  numbers  during  these  bad  times.  Not  that  we  are  entirely  dependent, 
as  of  old  on  the  male  portion  of  the  community ;  Oxford  has  mvited  the 
ladies,  and  they  have  not  been  slack  in  responding  to  the  summons. 
Sixteen  ladies  are  "  in  residence "  this  term,  and  it  is  consoUng  to  find 
that  they  are  equally  divided  between  the  rival  Halls,  Lady  Margaret  and 

Somervule.  ,  _,  .■      ^  i 

Our  two  legislative  bodies.  Convocation  and  Congregation,  have  not  as 
vet  commenced  their  labours,  but  the  Long  Vacation  lias  put  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  stop  to  one  of  the  most  cherished  schemes  of  Umversity 
JSomers  The  establishment  of  the  Natural  Saencel^ulty  degrees 
!^  Si  were  to  be  obtained  without  any  knowledge  of  Greek,  had  been 
decided  by  Congregation  bwt  term,  and  all  was  gomg  mernly  as  a 
SSe  Lu.  when  it  occurred  to  someone  to  mouire  ^^ether  the 
^Sty  had  power  to  grant  all  the  privileges  of  an  M.A.  to  an  M.N.S. 
SIS  of  Nat^  Science).  This  question  had  to  be  referred  to  counsel 
S  oSon,  and  it  turns  out  that  the  Umversity  can  do  nothmg  in  the 
^tter  And  here,  let  us  trust,  is  the  endof  a  most  ill-conceived  scheme 
f^  tmVettUng  old  traditions,  and  turning  Oxford  still  more  into  a  techmcal 

^^'^e  Commissioners  intend  holding  some  sittings  here  tWs  tenn  for 
the  purpoBe  of  consulting  with  the  coUege  authorities  on  certain  details 
S  t^e^ous  8chemes%f  reform.  The  generd  ^es  that  the  Com- 
^sionJ™  mtend  to  work  upon  are  pretty,  well  settled.  The  Professoriate 
ST^<^ased,  the  oeUfeite  tmi  clerical  restnctions  on  feUowships 

:S  ^aUhed,  or  at  least  .8^*^? -^^^^^^^^^^tl^f  P?u"S 
onlv  be  tenable  for  a  certam  limited  penod.  ine  JJocueian  will  be 
fflsOTielTeadowed  out  of  the  revenues  of  All  Souls  and  a  museum 
of  clS  archieology  founded.  With  regard  to  this  last  there  is 
^rt^W?  S'eat  need  for  it,  and  it  has  always  been  a  mevous  disgrace  to 
^^fuSleSSr  that  the  priceless  treasure  of  the  Arundel  Marbles  should, 
after  hS  been  exposed  to  the  elements  for  a  centurv  or  more  after 
E  Dresentation,  have  found  no  better  home  than  adamp  and  most 
SeKS  In  connection  with  this  museum  Worcester  College 
ffoW  to  establish  a  prefessorship  of  classical  arch«ology,  and 
a^ther^llege  has  expressed  its   readmess  to  endow  a  professor  of 

^he^'SS^S  notices  this  term  contain  nothing  very  sUildng. 
Tht  Professor  of  Pine  Arts  has  chosen  11  a.m.  for  his  inaugural  lecture 
on  WeSd^y,  which  means  that  no  one  wiUbe  present,  at  least  of  those 
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whose  fuBctiou  here  is  either  to  teach  or  be  taught.  More  wisely 
Professor  Shairp  has  fixed  2  p.m.  for  his  lectures,  but,  as  his  subject  is 
*^  The  Poetry  of  the  Scottish  G^l,"  he  must  not  be  surprised  if  his 
audience  is  somewhat  scanty. 

The  Taylorian  Trustees  hare  arranged  with  Dr.  Vigfusson  to  hold 
classes  for  the  study  of  Icelandic,  and  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Patterson,  the 
author  of  a  well-known  book  on  the  Magyars,  for  some  lectures  on  the 
relations  between  the  Slavs  and  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary.  They  also 
seem  not  to  have  quite  given  up  all  hopes  of  inducing  ^nor  Casteian  to 
come  to  Oxford,  though  after  our  disappointment  of  last  term  we  must 
not  be  too  sanguine.  The  dinner  which  was  to  have  celebrated  the 
opening  of  the  new  Debating  Hall  at  the  Union  has  fallen  through,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  getting  people  together  in  October,  especially  in  the 
October  preceding  a  genenJ  election.  There  is  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment in  Oxford  at  this,  as  thereby  we  have  lost  at  least  one  good  speech 
— Prince  Leopold's.  He  has  always  shown  such  a  lively  interest  in  matters 
connected  with  the  University  that  he  would  have  given  us,  one  may  be 
sure,  some  valuable  suggestions  and  reflections,  couched  as  ever  in  most 
polished  language.  It  is  hard  to  sav  whether  the  Hall  is  architecturally 
a  success,  as  "doctors  disagree;  but  acoustically  it  is  a  decided 
failure,  while  the  system  of  heating  and  ventilation  is  most  defective. 
The  first  debate  was  of  course  crowded,  but  oratorically  did  not,  I  hear, 
come  up  to  expectation,  while  yesterday  an  apparently  innocent  motion 
advocating  the  establishment  of  a  new  college  in  Oxford  somewhat  on 
the  plan  of  Keble,  but  entirely  unsectarian,  turned  out  to  be  a  trap  to 
induce  the  House  to  approve  of  the  project  by  which  "  Manchester  New 
College,"  a  Unitarian  or  semi-Unitarian  place  of  education,  was  to  be 
transplanted  bodily  to  Oxford.  The  motion,  it/ is  needless  to  say,  gave 
rise  to  an  animated  debate,  and  was  eventually  rejected  by  an  over- 
whelming majority. 

I  must  not  conclude  this  letter  without  mentioning  that  the  master  of 
University  College  has  been  obliged  to  relinquish  his  intention  of 
returning  to  Oxford  this  term.  His  health  has  been  precarious  for  some 
time  past,  and,  for  even  the  most  robust,  Oxford  is  not  the  healthiest  of 
places  this  term  ;  indeed,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  find  a  damper, 
foggier  climate  than  that  which  we  enjoy,  for  at  least  two  terms  every 
year.  We  have  not  such  a  very  large  number  of  working  heads  that  we 
can  afford  to  spare  Dr.  Bradley  even  for  a  term. 


Tbinity  Colleob,  Dvblik, 
Oct.  20, 1879. 

Thebb  is  a  venerable  Joe  Miller  of  a  story  which  I  suppose  has  been 
told  of  every  coUege  in  the  world,  how  a  certain  Don  once  beheld  certain 
undergraduates  putting  a  bailiff  under  the  college  pump,  whereupon  his 
Donship  cried  out,  ''Pump  on  him  as  much  as  you  please,  boys,  hut 
don't  nail  his  ear  to  the  pump !"  1  am  forcibly  reminded  of  this  anecdote 
by  a  clause  in  my  Lord  Caims's  recent  Act.  After  providing  that  the 
new  fancy  University  shall  have  power  to  create  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships, &c.,  clause  3  of  sect.  9  goes  to  say,  "  In  fixing  the  value  and 
number  of  the  said  several  exhibitions,  scholarships,  fellowships,  and 
other  prizes,  the  Senate  shall  have  regard  to  the  advantages  of  a  similar 
kind   offered    by  the  University  of    Dublin    and  Trinity  College    to 
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students  matriculated  in  that  Uniyersity,  so  as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
any  injury  to  the  advancement  of  learning  in  that  University  and  CoUege.** 
This  precious  clause  had  no  place  in  the  Bill  as  it  came  &om  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  it  was  one  of  the  additions  introduced  by  the 
Goyemment  in  the  Commons,  and  at  best  it  must  have  meant  that  its 
introducers  anticipated  probable  injury  to  Dublin  University  from  the 
measure  they  were  forcing  through  the  House.  ^*  Don't  nail  his  ears  to 
the  pump"  may  conceivably  have  been  a  sincere  prohibition  on  the 
part  of  ^e  stupid  old  Don.  Perhaps  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
his  caution  would  be  sure  to  suggest  the  doing  of  the  very  thing  he 
forbade.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  new  University 
is  hostility  to  the  old  one,  so  that  it  is  likely  enough  the  precautionary 
clause  in  question  may  have  much  the  same  effect  as  the  Don's 
warning  had. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  this  scheme,  that  the  Boman  Catholic 
party  appears  to  have  waived  the  objections  to  a  mere  examining  board, 
about  which  we  heard  so  much  during  certain  recent  stages  of  the 
discussion.  The  new  University,  for  anything  that  appears  on  the  face 
of  the  Act,  is  much  the  same  sort  of  body  as  the  University  of  London* 
Yet  the  advocates  of  "  Catholic  "  education  were  never  tired  of  repeating 
that  "  the  people  of  Ireland "  would  never  accept  a  University  of  the 
London  type.  But  this  apparent  change  of  front  admits  of  explanation. 
In  the  debates  in  both  Houses  hardly  any  attempt  was  made  to  conceal 
that  the  wording  of  the  Act  meant  one  thing,  but  its  working  was 
intended  to  effect  quite  another  thing.  It  was  aU  but  admitted  in  so 
many  words  that  the  real  object  of  the  measure  was  to  give  public  money 
to  Boman  Catholic  colleges  without  openly  abandoning  the  principle 
of  non-sectarianism.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  determined  attempt 
was  made  to  secure  results  fees  in  addition  to  the  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships, and  other  prizes.  Besults  fees  would  have  almost  been  equivalent 
to  direct  endowment ;  and  since  the  attempt  to  obtain  them  was  defeated, 
the  indirect  endowment  must  now  come  out  of  the  ''  other  prizes." 

But  let  the  mone^  come  whence  it  may,  it  seems  to  be  a  settled  thing 
that  Boman  Cathohc  colleges  are  to  be  endowed ;  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  principle  of  non-sectarianism  is  to  be  an  ''open  secret."  One 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  it  solves  the  Divinity  School  problem,  or 
rather  that  it  removes  the  only  really  pressing  reason  for  hastening  its 
solution.  Trinity  College  may  now  keep  its  "  Protestant  atmosphere  '* 
for  anything  the  priestly  party  cares  or  needs  to  care.  To  do  the 
hierarchy  justice,  it  was  not  they  who  urged  the  abolition  of  the 
Divinity  School.  The  disheartening  thing  about  all  this  revolutionary 
legislation  is,  that  it  is  the  victory  of  a  thoroughly  false  principle,  and 
the  defeat  (temporary  at  least)  of  a  sound  one.  Ireland  seems  to  be 
always  in  a  backwater  of  politics  ;  measures  which  in  England  would  be 
stamped  as  reactionary  are  apparently  the  only  things  to  go  down  here. 
It  is  clear  from  the  apathy  of  all  Irish  politicians,  except  the  parti  pretre^ 
that  public  opinion  was  not,  and  is  not,  ripe  for  non-sectarian  education. 
I  should  think,  however,  that  by  this  time  the  Conservative  Ministers 
are  beginning  to  wish  they  had  not  been  quite  so  ready  to  throw  their 
University  sop  to  the  Obstructionist  Cerberus.  The  monster  has 
swallowed  the  morsel,  but  he  has  by  no  means  ceased  to  howl  and  show 
his  teeth.  What  I  have  told  you  so  often  is  now  being  proved  every  day 
the  real  pivot  of  Irish  politics  is  the  land. 
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In  the  meantime  Term  has  begun,  and  Trinity  is  filling.  The  matricu- 
lation candidates  on  the  10th  and  11th  were  eighty  in  number — a  full 
average  class  even  for  an  October  Entrance,  which  is  usually  the  large^^t 
of  the  year.  There  is  certainly  no  falling  off  in  the  popularity  of  the 
College,  if  the  number  of  students  is  any  test. 

TaUting  of  the  Divinity  School,  you  may  remember  my  mentioning 
some  months  ago  how  largely  it  is  recruited  by  men  destined  for 
England  and  the  Colonies.  I  heard  of  a  remarkable  instance  recently, 
a  clergyman  in  Deacon's  orders,  who  presented  himself  at  this  Matn- 
culation.  He  told  his  tutor  that  he  had  been  sent  to  Dublin  by  his 
Bishop  to  take  the  Divinity  Testimonium,  as  a  preparation  for  admission 
to  the  priesthood.  I  have  heard  also  of  a  Cambridge  graduate  seeking 
to  join  the  Divinity  School,  and  I  am  sure  that  these  cases  are  not 
singular.  I  have  reason  to  believe  there  were  no  less  than  three  clergy- 
men examined  for  "Little-eo"  last  week — indeed  I  saw  two  of  them 
myself.  It  would  be  a  bad  day  even  for  the  English  branch  of  the 
Church  if  the  Dublin  Divinity  School  were  severed  from  the  University. 
The  sound  and  cautious  Churchmanship  of  the  Whately  tradition  is 
still  the  note  of  Dublin  teaching,  and  it  is  because  of  the  University 
that  it  is  so.  It  will  be  a  generation  at  least  before  any  one  but  a 
Churchman  sits  on  the  Board;  and  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
orthodoxy  thereof. 

Term  is  young,  and  there  is  nothing  very  striking  to  record.  I  hear 
complaints  occasionally  of  the  style  in  which  the  English  Literature 
examination  at  entrance  is  conducted.  My  informants  say  that  the  subject 
is  treated  with  scanty  appreciation  of  its  importance.  My  own  belief  is 
that,  if  any  such  neglect  exists,  it  is  due  to  overwork.  The  examinations 
generally  have  a  quite  insufficient  time  allotted  to  them,  and  the  attempt 
to  get  through  all  the  subjects  too  quickly  must  result,  to  speak  plainly, 
in  scamping  some  part  of  the  work.  Either  more  examiners  ought  to  be 
appointed,  or  more  time  ought  to  be  given  to  the  existing  examiners : 
perhaps  both.  The  time  allotted  to  the  examinations  has  hardly  been 
changed  at  all  since  the  days  when  Classics  and  Mathematics,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  "  Logics  and  Ethics,"  constituted  the  whole  of  the  work. 
Now  we  have  Natural  Sciences,  Modem  Languages,  Literature  and 
History,  all  added  to  the  older  courses ;  yet  very  little  more  time  is  given 
to  the  examinations.  Indeed,  the  wfiole  construction  of  the  under- 
graduate curriculum  is  open  to  a  good  deal  of  comment.  The  classical 
and  mathematical  foundations  are  sound  enough,  but  portions  of  the 
superstructure  are  in  a  state  by  no  means  satisfactory.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful, for  instance,  whether  Philosophy,  as  taught  in  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  years,  is  of  any  use  at  all  to  the  "pass"  man.  The 
Honour  course  is  a  different  thing,  and  there  is  really  some  mental 
training  to  be  got  out  of  it ;  but  the  ordinary  undergraduate  course  Jis 
a  most  curious  jumble.  It  consists  of  Locke  garbled  and  Mansel 
mutilated ;  both  being  read  with  a  view  to  makmg  up  catch  words 
rather  than  understanding  the  system.  I  fear  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise,  Metaphysics  in  its  present  state  being  so  little  of  a  real  science ; 
but  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  imder  such  conditions  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  Metaphysics  out  of  the  course  altogether. 

My  record  so  far  has  been  very  dull.  I  hope  next  month  I  may  have 
something  more  interesting,  if  not  more  lively,  to  fill  up  my  letter 
withal. 
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D1TBHA.M, 

Oct.  22,  1879. 

Thb  lecture  rooms  are  quite  crowded  this  term ;  and,  if  the  present  rate 
of  increase  in  our  numbers  continues,  more  c6mmodious  ones  will 
certainly  have  to  be  built  in  a  year  or  two.  Hatfield  Hall,  towards 
which  the  stream  of  new  comers  mainly  sets,  has  been  further  increased 
by  attaching  to  it,  under  the  name  of  Hatfield  Lodge,  the  mansion  lately 
occupied  by  W.  Henderson,  Esq.,  in  the  South  Bailey.  The  most  c]ieer- 
ing  circumstance  connected  with  our  increase  is,  that  the  classical  and 
mathematical  schools  participate  in  it  as  much  as  the  Diyinity  schools. 

Our  connection  with  the  College  of  Physical  Science  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  has  been  drawn  closer  of  late  by  the  passage  of  several  students 
from  it  to  the  mathematical  schools  here.  The  financial  statement  of  the 
past  year  shows  that  the  college  is  steadily  becoming  self-supporting. 
The  expenditure  for  the  year  has  been  3113Z. ;  and  the  income,  from  the 
University  11722.,  from  investments  869Z.,  from  students' fees  789Z.,and 
from  annual  subscriptions  34^2.  At  the  opening  of  the  present  session 
of  the  college,  the  Earl  of  Bavensworth  spoke  of  Mr.  Lowe's  strictures 
on  Durham ;  and  as  the  Earl  was  a  member  of  the  Commission  to  which 
the  Member  for  London  University  referred,  his  remarks  are  peculiarly 
valuable.  He  said :  "  He  never  should  lose  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  gratitude  to  the  Durham  University  for  its  support  of  this  institution. 
He  wished  it  every  possible  success.  There  was  a  very  great  amount  of 
ignorance  in  very  hieh  places  in  regard  to  Durham  University ;  and  he 
was  sorry  to  see  only  last  winter,  or  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a  states- 
man, who  ought  to  have  known  better,  decry  that  University.  He  would 
not  mention  any  name.  He  felt  the  statement  very  bitterly  at  the  time, 
and  took  an  opportunity  of  reminding  the  statesman  that  he  was  talking 
about  a  thing  he  did  not  understand.  (Applause.)  The  remarks  were 
made  at  what  he  thought  was  rather  a  hole-and-corner  meeting,  it  was 
in  connection  with  London  University,  and  the  statement  was  with 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  University  for  the  North  of 
England,  and  the  statesman  he  referred  to  almost  went  the  length  of 
saying  that  until  Durham  University  was  destroyed  there  was  no  hope 
of  erecting  another.  That  was  very  unfair.  This  was  the  first  public 
occasion  he  had  of  alluding  to  this  matter,  and  he  hoped  that  all  states- 
men, when  they  undertake  to  talk  about  distant  institutions,  would 
inform  themselves  of  the  work  those  institutions  were  doing.  Durham 
University  was  doing  admirable  work,  and  one  of  its  greatest  works  was 
the  support  it  was  giving  to  this  institution ;  and  he  need  not  remind 
them  that  there  was  anotner  institution  in  this  town  which  was  of  great 
value — the  Medical  College ;  and  he  thought  it  redounded  to  the  credit 
of  our  northern  University,  which  he  wished  was  much  richer,  that  it 
devoted  a  large  sum  of  money  to  those  two  valuable  and  kindred  institu- 
tions, the  College  of  Physical  Science  and  the  Medical  College." 

Courses  of  lectures  on  Political  Economy  have  been  inaugurated  by 
the  University  this  winter  in  the  industrial  centres  of  Newcastle,  South 
Shields,  and  Sunderland. 

Mr.  Hooper,  who  was  elected  fellow  in  1875,  has  been  called  into 
residence  this  term ;  and  we  understand  that  in  future  all  fellows  will  be 
expected  to  reside.  _^^_ 
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Univbbsity  of  Glaboow. 

Oct.  24<A,  1879. 

Ths  period  of  six  months  whicli  intervenes  between  the  close  of  one 
winter  session  and  the  opening  of  the  next  is  seldom  eyentf  ul,  and  since 
the  date  of  my  last  letter  there  has  been  the  usual  dearth  of  notable 
incident.  Only  students  of  law  and  of  medicine  are  to  be  seen  about 
the  TTniyersity  during  the  summer  session.  Most  of  those  belonging  to 
the  other  faculties  are  scattered  to  their  homes,  or  have  betaken  them- 
selves elsewhere — generally,  when  they  have  the  means,  to  Germany — 
for  change  and  recreation.  So  long  a  release  from  attendance  on 
lectures  might  be  supposed  to  enervate  the  undergraduate  mind  rather 
than  to  brace  it  for  a  new  term  of  work;  but  Uie  experience  of  the 
present  generation  goes  to  confirm  the  tradition  of  centuries  that  the 
long  vacation,  originally  demanded  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
Scottish  people,  and  s^  perhaps  imperative  in  the  interest  of 
a  large  class  whom  the  Universities  are  bound  to  consider,  is 
hardly  ever  spent  in  idleness  or  in  neglect  of  appropriate  study. 
There  is  always  enough  of  optional  work  set  by  the  University 
and  by  individual  professors  to  afford  employment  for  so  much 
of  the  recess  as  prudence  does  not  require  to  be'  devoted  to 
rest  and  hoUday  pursuits.  Preparatory  reading  is  prescribed  in  con- 
nection with  most  of  the  classes,  and  students  are  encouraged,  though 
not  compelled,  to  go  in  for  examination  on  the  work  so  prescribed. 
Then,  again,  in  the  course  of  the  winter  following  that  in  which  a  man 
has  been  enrolled  in  a  particular  class,  he  has  commonly  a  choice  of 
several  competitive  examinations  in  special  continuation  of  the  subject 
taught  from  the  chair.  As  a  rule,  also,  one  or  more  subjects  are  given 
out  by  the  professor  for  essays  to  be  composed  during  the  vacation,  and 
the  writing  of  these  essays  is  for  the  most  part  conditioned  by  some- 
what extensive  reading,  if  by  no  higher  quality.  Another  incitement  to 
summer  work  is  afforded  by  the  honours  and  rewards  attending  success 
in  various  competitions  which  are  open,  some  to  the  whole  body  of 
matriculated  students,  and  some  to  the  members  of  this  or  that  particu- 
lar faculty.  Add  to  these  details  that,  under  a  system  which  finds 
hardly  any  place  for  tutors,  candidates,  forced  to  be  wholly  self-reliant 
in  preparing  for  examination,  as  often  as  possible  take  advantage  of  the 
long  vacation  to  read  for  degrees  and  scholarships.  Evidently,  then, 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  our  students  falling  into  habits  of  sloth, 
unless,  indeed,  the  will  to  work  be  wanting. 

The  local  examinations,  which  were  held  this  year,  as  usual,  towards 
the  end  of  May,  show  an  increase  of  a  himdred  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  applicants,  and  several  additions  to  the  list  of  places  previously 
recognised  as  centres.  The  marks  gained  by  each  candidate  in  each 
subject  are  published  in  the  recently  issued  report,  and  from  inspection 
of  the  results  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  examiners,  being  with  us  allowed 
ample  time  in  which  to  do  their  work,  and  so  being  free  from  the 
temptation  to  do  it  otherwise  than  with  the  requisite  care,  are  exacting 
enough  to  make  the  certificate  valuable,  and  minute  enough  in  their 
analyses  and  comments  to  insure  confidence  in  their  painstaking. 

In  the  case  of  boys  who  take  the  honours'  or  senior  certificate,  and 
who  wish  to  pursue  their  studies  still  further,  the  course  is  for  the  most 
part  dear ;  but,  hitherto  female  candidates  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
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continuing  their  education  under  guidance  and  test  of  the  University. 
This  want  has  now  been  supplied,  not  indeed  by  the  admission  of  ladiea 
to  the  degree,  or  even  to  any  newly  invented  degree,  but  by  the  institu- 
tion of  a  higher  examination  for  women  which,  in  respect  of  the  pass 
standard  in  the  various  subjects,  though  hardly  in  compass  or  amount, 
will  correspond  to  the  examination  for  the  ordinary  degree  in  arts.  All  the 
special  subjects  for  the  senior  certificate  are  included  dn the  new  scheme  ;. 
but  the  books  prescribed  and  recommended  cover  a  wider  range  and  are 
fitted  to  impart  a  deeper  knowledge.     Several  subjects  not  set  down  for 
the  senior  certificate  {e.g.,  psychology,  metaphysics,  moral  philosophy, 
and,  in  the  department  of  literature,  Italian)  are  put  within  the  option 
of  candidates  for  the  higher  examination.     Candidates  must  choose  not 
fewer  than  three  and  not  more  than  six  subjects,  in  preparing  which 
they  will  probably  find  it  advisable  to  spend  at  least  two  years,  although 
the  University  lays  down  no  regulations  in  regard  to  time.     It  does  not 
appear  that,  as  at  present  devised,  the  examination  can  be  passed  by 
instalments ;  but  perhaps  after  next  May  arrangements  may  be  made 
whereby  candidates  will  be  allowed,  if  so  minded,  to  take  one  or  two 
subjects  at  the   close   of  each  year  of  study,  receiving  of   course  no 
cer^cate  till  they  have  gone  in  for  the  whole  of  the  subjects  selected, 
and  intimated  to  the  examination  board  as  selected  at  the  outset.     As  a 
preventive  of  cram  some  such  modification  of  the  scheme  seems  expedient. 
Separate  coiurses  of  lectures  on  a  number  of  the  subjects  are  to  be  delivered 
by  professors  and  others  whose  attainments  fit  them  for  the  work; 
but,  seeing  that  attendance  at  these  lectures  will  in  general  imply  resi- 
dence in  Glasgow,  correspondence  classes  have  been  formed  for  all  the 
subjects.      The  efficiency  of   such   classes   has  been  signally  attested 
by  the  success  of  the  pupils  as  competitors  in  the  local  examinations. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  with  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings 
within  the  last  six  months.  Our  conception  of  what  the  Common  Hall 
will  be  is  becoming  more  definite,  and  our  hope  of  seeing  it  completed 
more  substantial  as  stone  after  stone  is  added  to  the  pile.  The  addition 
that  is  being  made  to  the  hospital  will  more  than  double  the  present  accom^ 
modation  for  patients.  When  the  new  portion  is  ready  for  occupation  the 
nimiber  of  beds  will,  I  understand,  be  raised  to  nearly  seven  hundred. 

Two  vacancies  in  the  professoriate  have  been  filled  up  since  I  last 
wrote,  and  the  appointments  in  both  cases  are  eminently  satisfactory. 
By  the  removal  of  the  professor  of  botany.  Dr.  Dickson,  to  the  chair  in 
Edinburgh,  room  has  been  made  here  for  Mr.  H.  B.  Balfour,  whose 
ability  as  a  lecturer  is  no  less  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who  have 
heard  him  since  he  came  to  us,  than  are  his  scientific  attainments  by 
those  who  have  known  him  longer,  and  are  perhaps  more  competent  to 
judge.  By  the  resignation,  after  fully  thirty  years'  service,  of  Mr. 
Blackburn,  the  chair  of  Mathematics  became  an  object  of  desire  to 
quite  a  host  of  distinguished  teachers,  amongst  whom  it  may  suffice  to 
mention  Dr.  William  Jack,  Professor  Robertson  Smith,  and  Mr.  Kalley 
Miller.  The  election  lay  with  the  University  Court,  and  the  unanimous 
vote  in  favour  of  Dr.  Jack  probably  interpreted  whatever  preference 
the  University  as  a  whole  felt  in  the  matter.  Dr.  Jack  has  been 
popular  amongst  the  students  as  an  examiner,  and  his  reputation  as  a 
teacher  gives  promise  of  a  better  future  in  Glasgow  for  the  study  of 
pure  mathematics. 
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The  Index  to  our  Railway  System, 
and  our  leading  Lines.  Bj  William 
Fleming.  Third  number.  Lon- 
don :  McCorquodale  and  Co.  1879. 

Since  the  publication  of  the 
article  on  Railway  Profits  and  Bail- 
waj  Losses  in  the  Edinburgh  Be- 
view,  in  Apnl,  1876,  followed  as  it 
was  bj  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
same  subject  in  Fraser*8  Magazine, 
a  g^at  change  has  been  remarked 
in  the  tone  taken  by  the  chairmen 
of  the  great  railway  lines,  in  ad- 
dressing the  shareholders,  as  well 
as  in  the  language  of  nearly  all 
scientific  speakers  or  writers  on  the 
subject  of  the  English  railways. 

In  the  first  place,  four  or  five 
years  ago,  the  constant  burden  of 
the  address  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
great  trunk  lines  was,  that  the 
mineral  traffic  was  the  most  profit- 
able business  which  they  conducted. 
Within  the  last  two  or  three  half 
years,  this  language  has  been  so 
far  altered  that  it  is  now  the  uni- 
versal admission  that  the  mineral 
is  the  least  paying  traffic.  A  third 
statement  has  yet  to  be  made,  and 
that  is,  what  is  the  cost,  and 
what  the  income,  of  this  traffic  on 
any  particular  line.  This  question 
has  been  definitely  answered,  as 
for  as  the  railways  of  New  South 
Wales  are  concerned,  by  Mr.  Eae, 
and  by  Mr.  Qoodchap,  the  late  and 
present  Government  Commissioners 
of  those  Hnes,  in  their  official  returns. 
It  has  not  been  definitely  replied 
to,  as  yet,  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  On  the  New  South  Wales 
lines,  the  average  gross  earnings  of 
the  mineral  traffic  have  been  0'99(2. 


(ninety-nine  himdredths  of  a 
penny)  per  ton  per  mile.  The 
average  working  expenses  have 
been  0*964  per  ton  per  mile ;  leaving 
a  net  earning  of  0*026,  or  the 
tenth  part  of  a  farthing,  on  the 
freight  charge  of  a  penny.  It  is 
possible  that  this  statement  afEords 
an  explanation  of  the  persistent 
refusal  of  the  directors  of  the 
mineral-carrying  trunk  lines  to 
show  their  accounts. 

In  the  second  place,  the  plan, 
which  was  originated  in  England, 
and  which    has    lately  spr^eid  to 
most  of  the  railways  of  the  world, 
of  making  up  returns  by  the  unit 
of    the  train-mile,  irrespective   of 
the  fact  that  the  weight  of  the 
train  may  vary  from   50  to   850 
tons,  has  been  generally  admitted 
to  be  misleading  and  practically 
useless.       But     this     admission, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  official 
reports  of    the  Board  of   Trade, 
has  not  hitherto  borne  the  prac* 
tical  fruit  of  leading  either  share- 
holders   or    the    Government    to 
insist  on  a    return   of    the    work 
actually  done,  in  conveying  either 
goods    or    passengers.      It    is  of 
little  use  to  return  a  total  number 
of  either  tons  of  the  former,  or 
individuals  of  the  latter,  unless  at 
the  same  time  the  average  distance 
for  which  they  are  conveyed  be 
stated. 

To  carry  the  reform  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  railway 
traffic  even  thus  far,  has  taken 
three  years  of  public  effort. 
Nothing  has  tended  more  fully  to 
bring  before  the  world  the  leaoing 
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facts  of  the  English  raHways  than 
Mr.  Fleming's  "  Index  to  the  Rail- 
way System,"  of  which  the  third 
annual  number  is  now  before  us. 
This  comprehensive  and  ludd 
volume  not  only  analyses  the 
-details  of  cost,  so  far  as  the  rail- 
way companies  give  the  materials, 
on  the  railways  of  England  and 
Wales,  of  Scotmnd,  and  of  Ireland, 
as  a  whole,  but  supplies  the  same 
valuable  calculations  for  the  twenty 
principal  lines.  And  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  last  annual 
general  report  on  railways  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  by  Messrs.  Calcraft 
and  Giffen,  without  being  aware 
how  much  of  the  improved  form  of 
this  report,  as  compared  to  the  old 
stereotyped  shape,  is  due  to  the 
impulse  given  by  the  "  Index  "  of 
Mr.  Fleming. 

Obliged  to  admit  the  utter 
fallacy  of  calculations  made  per 
train  mile,  without  reference  to  the 
weight  of  the  trains,  the  advocates 
'Of  the  long  mineral  traffic  have  had 
recourse  to  the  expedient,  common 
on  the  unfortunate  railways  of  the 
United  States,  of  calculating  by 
the  yet  more  ridiculous  imaginary 
unit  of  the  speed-ton.  The  speed- 
ton  is  an  expression  which  is  sup- 
posed to  indicate  the  work  actually 
done  on  a  railway  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  elements  of  weight 
moved,  and  speed  at  which  it  is 
moved.  Thus,  one  hundred  tons 
moved  for  a  given  distance  at  the 
rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  is  sup- 
posed to  cost  the  same  as  ten  tons 
moved  at  one  hundred  miles  per 
hour,  or  as  one  thousand  tons 
moved  at  one  mile  per  hour  for  an 
equal  distance.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  do  more  than  explain 
what  the  speed-ton  means,  in  order 
to  show  the  utterly  absurd  nature 
of  such  a  unit. 

That  speed  is  an  element  in  the 
use  of  railwav  traffic  there  is  no 
-doubt,  but  it  is  an  element  which 
tells  in  two  ways.     Certain  items 


of  expenditure  increase  as  speed 
increases.  Certain  items  of  ex- 
penditure decrease  as  speed  in- 
creases. In  order  to  show  how 
much  it  costs  to  run  a  train  faster 
or  slower,  it  is  necessary  to  analyse 
these  items. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  analysis 
we  have  assumed  that  a  train 
weighing  175  tons,  carriages  and 
load,  can  be  propelled  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  miles  per  hour  at 
the  cost  of  'SSd,  per  ton  per  mile. 
(It  is  easy  to  apply  any  correction 
to  this  fundamental  assumption  in 
any  particidar  case.)  Thus,  if  the 
train  weighed  100  tons,  instead  of 
175,  the  cost  would  be  SSd.  per 
mile  for  the  train.  The  speeds  and 
loads  are  taken  for  a  level  line. 

The  resistance  to  the  traction 
of  175  tons  at  twenty-five  miles 
per  hour,  according  to  the  general 
rules  adopted  by  locomotive  en- 
gineers, is  equal  to  3062*51b.  For 
the  sake  of  simplicity  of  compari- 
son, it  is  assumed  that  the  power — 
which  is  equal  to  the  resistance — ^is 
unvaried,  while  speed  and  weight 
are  varied  proportionately  in  ex- 
cess and  in  diminution,  so  as  to 
equal  the  resistance. 

According  to  the  average  of  the 
English  lines,  for  1877,  the  cost  of 
the  fuel  and  engine  repairs  for 
overcoming  the  resistance  for  a 
mile  of  distance,  is  11*02(2.  (the 
total  cost  being  taken  as  above 
stated.)  This  sum  has  to  be  spent 
to  do  the  work,  irrespective  of  the 
time  in  which  it  is  done,  as  the 
work  in  question  is  capable  of  being 
stated  in  foot-pounds. 

As  the  speed  increases  or  de- 
creases, the  engine  power  remaining 
the  same,  the  weight  which  that 
power  can  move  will  decrease  or 
increase  in  a  known  ratio.  Thus, 
the  power  which  will  move  175 
tons  at  twenty-five  miles  an  hour 
will  only  move  90  tons  at  twice 
that  speed,  and  will  move  211  tons 
at  fifteen  miles  an  hour.    These 
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are  points  on  which  all  engineers 
agree. 

The  remaining  items  of  the  cost 
of  transport  come  under  two  cate- 
gories. The  wages  of  the  locomo- 
tive department,  and  the  cost  of 
that  portion  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  railway  which  is  independent 
of  the  volume  of  traffic,  are  regu- 
lated by  time.  They  will,  therefore, 
decrease  per  ton  of  load,  as  the  speed 
between  termini  and  termini  is 
increased,  and  vice  versa,  A  por- 
tion of  the  coaching  expenses  ought 
to  be  put  in  this  category,  but,  as 
the  means  do  not  exist  for  ascer- 
taining the  proportion,  it  has  not 
been  attempted. 

The  remaining  cost  of  transport 
is  proportioned  to  the  volume  of 
the  traffic,  or  to  the  work  done.  It 
therefore  varies,  when  calculated  as 
a  train  expense,  as  the  gross  weight 
of  the  train. 

The  cost  of  SSd.  per  100  ton- 
miles,  or  of  0'33d  per  ton-mile,  at 
twenty-five  miles  per  hour,  is  thus 
composed  of  three  items  :  First,  is 
the  figure  of  'OSM.,  which  we  have 
taken  as  fixed,  being  dependent  on 
the  power  of  the  engine ;  secondly, 
is  the  figure  of  '046(2.,  which  is 
inversely  proportionate  to  the 
speed;  thirdly,  is  the  figure  of 
'220(2.,  which  is  increased  or 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the 
gross  weight  of  the  train,  that  is  to 
sav,  to  the  work  done. 

It  appears  from  tabulating  the 
figures  thus  obtained  (the  weight 
of  the  train  being  regulated  by  the 
speed,  and,  where  inclines  exist,  by 
the  ruling  gradient),  that  a  speed 
of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
miles  per  hour  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical for  railway  transport  under 
ordinary  conditions.  The  cost, 
which  we  have  assumed  at  '33(2. 
per  ton-mile  at  twenty-five  miles 
per  hour,  sinks  to  '325(2.  per  ton- 
mile  at  twenty  miles  per  hour,  and 
rises  to  '335(2.  per  ton-mile  at 
either  fifteen  or  thirty  miles  per 


hour,  increasing  with  any  variation 
of  speed  in  either  direction.  At  sixty 
miles  per  hour  on  the  level,  the 
cost  is  '422(2.  per  ton  mile,  and  at 
ten  miles  per  hour  it  is  '421(2.  per 
ton  mile. 

These  speeds,  however,  are  sup« 
posed  to  be  evenly  maintained, 
without  stoppages.  When  stop- 
pages intervene,  the  calculation 
becomes  more  complicated.  While 
the  first  and  the  third  items  will 
be  as  before,  the  second  item  will 
have  to  be  increased  so  as  to  cover 
the  delay.  Thus,  if  we  take  a 
train  which  runs  at  twenty-five 
miles  an  hour  while  in  motion,  but 
which  only  makes  a  net  rate  be- 
tween the  termini  of  five  miles  per 
hour,  owing  to  stoppages  (which 
is  the  case  with  many  mineral 
trains),  the  cost  per  ton-mile  will  be 
(instead  of  '064(2. +'046(2. +'220(2.), 
raised  to  '064(2.  + '232(2.  + -220(2., 
amounting  to  '516(2.  instead  of 
'330(2.  A^d  this  is  exclusive  of  a> 
further  sum  which  has  to  be  allowed 
for  the  cost  of  that  portion  of  the 
motive  power  which  -is  diverted  to 
cause  wear  and  tear  of  way  when  the 
brakes  have  to  be  applied  to  effect 
a  stoppage. 

Now,  even  supposing  it  to  be 
possible  that  a  portion-  of  the 
traffic  expenses  (which  in  all 
amount  to  above  30  per  cent,  of 
the  working  costs)  do  not  legiti- 
mately apply  to  the  mineral  traffic, 
it  is  clear  that  the  cost  of  heavy 
trains,  running  either  at  a  low 
speed,  or  at  a  rapid  speed  with 
long  stoppages,  may  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  best  filled  pas- 
senger trains.  At  a  running  speed 
of  ten  miles  an  hour,  with  no 
stoppages,  the  cost  on  the  above- 
data  is  '352(2.  per  ton  gross  per 
mile,  which  is  idmost  ex^stly  that 
of  a  train  of  proportionately  de- 
termined weight  at  forty  miles  per 
hour.  If  we  supposed  half  the 
traffic  expense  to  be  fairly  not 
chargeable  to  a  mineral  tram,  we 
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should  Btill,  in  the  case  of  the  first 
train  which  we  cited,  running  at 
twentj-fiye  miles  per  hour  on  the 
road,  and  only  making  five  miles 
per  hour  between  termini  (which 
is  a  case  cited  by  Mr.  Reynolds  as 
within  his  experience),  have  a  cost 
of  0-64d.H--232i.-|.170d,  or  of 
*466c2.  per  ton  per  mile,  for  this 
lingering  train,  which  is  more 
than  the  cost  of  an  express  train 
running  at  sixty  miles  per  hour. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  add  up  the 
cost  of  fuel  and  of  locomotive 
expenses  alone,  and  to  estimate  the 
running  cost  of  a  train  in  that  im- 
perfect way.  The  only  true  mode 
of  distributing  cost,  is  to  give  to 
each  train  its  proper  share  of  the 
whole  expenditure  of  the  line. 
We  have  attempted  to  show  on 
what  principles  this  must  be  done. 
Our  figures,  though  not  far  from 
the  mark,  are  offered  as  of  only  com- 
parative value.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  comparative 
costs  thus  given  are  those  per  ton- 
mile  gross.  A  mineral  train  will 
weigh  from  three  to  five  times  as 
mudi  as  a  passenger  train ;  some 
even  amounting  to  the  great 
weight  of  850  tons.  When  the 
price  per  ton-mile  of  train  is 
worked  out,  and  when  the  cost  of 
the  tare  or  dead  weight  is  deducted, 
with  due  allowance  for  the  return  of 
the  empty  waggons,  it  will  be  readily 
perceived  why  it  is  that  only  the 
fortieth  part  of  a  penny  of  net  pro- 
fit is  mflbde  out  of  a  freight  charge 
of  a  penny  per  ton  in  New  South 
Wales.  It  remains  to  be  calcu- 
lated how  much  profit  is  made  out 
of  a  freight  charge  of  four-tenths  of 
a  penny  per  ton;  which  rules  on 
certain  of  our  home  traffic  long 
trunk  lines. 

In  speaking  of  a  speed  of  be- 
tween twenty  and  twenty-five  miles 
per  hour  as  the  most  economical  on 
an  English  railway,  we  must  be 
understood  to  limit  that  remark  to 
lines    varying    from    level    to  on 


incline  of  one  in  100.  At  a  steeper 
rate  of  incline  the  resistance 
afforded  by  gravity  increases  so 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  atmo- 
spheric resistance,  that  economy  is 
obtained  by  increased  speed.  On 
an  incline  of  one  in  sixty  for  in- 
stance, the  lowest  cost  per  ton-mile 
gross  amounts  to  *551e2.,  instead  of 
*380d.  But  this  cost  is  at  the  speed 
of  thirty-five  miles  per  hour,  and  is 
'001  less  than  the  cost  at  either 
thirty  or  forty  miles  per  hour.  On 
an  incline  of  one  in  twenty,  on 
which  the  equivalent  for  our 
standard  train  of  175  tons  would 
be  only  24*5  tons,  at  a  ten-miles  per 
hour  speed,  the  cheapest  speed  is 
fifty  miles  per  hour.  At  this  rate 
the  equivalent  weight  would  be 
only  20*9  tons ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
only  a  very  light  engine  would  be 
able  to  ascend,  without  any  train ; 
and  the  cost  would  be  *939(2  per 
ton-mile.  But  the  costs  of  steep 
inclines  are  ordinanly  affected  by 
other  conditions  than  those  which 
are  common  to  the  rest  of  the  line. 


Ten  Lectures  on  Art.  By  Edward 
J.  Poynter.  London:  Chapman 
and  Hall.    1879. 

Our  July  number  of  last  year 
had  a  notice  of  Mr.  Poynter,  or 
rather  of  the  Art  Director  and 
Slade  Prefessor  of  University 
College;  we  think  it  therefore  a 
proper  pendant  to  that  memoir, 
and  an  exemplification  of  its  re- 
marks, to  mention  the  recent  pub- 
lication of  these  lectures.  Formal 
lectures  must  always  be  very 
different  from  practical  instruc- 
tion; in  nothing  is  the  difference 
greater  than  in  art,  and  just  in 
proportion  is  it  difficult  to  unite 
the  two,  or  to  give  practical  in- 
struction in  the  form  of  a  lecture, 
so  as  to  interest  the  public  with 
benefit  to  the  student.  Our  former 
paper  enlarged  on  Mr.  Poynter's 
happy  manner  as  a  teacher;  we 
note  this  volume  as  an  instance  of 
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<;arrjring  the  character  of  a  teacher 
forward  to  the  professor's  chair, 
and  not  forgetting  subjects  of  art, 
and  of  art  education,  which  are 
more  distinctively  its  province ; 
or  rather  combining  them  with 
general  matters  belonging  to  old 
and  new  art,  practical  hints  on, 
^.g,,  the  formation  of  a  style,  and 
other  such  details  in  the  training 
of  art  students.  This  is  just 
what  is  done  her«.  For  the  public, 
the  lovers  of  art,  there  are  glowing 
periods  on  the  study  of  nature, 
and  on  the  influence  of  art  on 
social  life,  with  a  critique  on 
Michael  Angelo,  and  on  his  critic, 
Mr.  Buskin,  and  the  like ;  for  the 
art-student,  there  are  close  re- 
marks on  the  objects  of  study  and 
the  value  of  prizes,  and,  very 
practically  upon  decorative  art. 
For  all,  this  volume  will  have  its 
interest  as  a  study  of  the  systems 
of  art  education,  and  its  value. 


Selections  from  the  Correspondence 
of  Macvey  Napier,  Edited  by  his 
Son.    London:  Macmillan.    1879. 

Mr.  Macvey  Napier  was  for 
nearly  twenty  years  the  editor 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  its 
palmiest  days  of  influence,  when 
reviews  were  few  in  the  land,  and 
the  publication  of  each  number 
was  looked  forward  to  as  that  of 
a  great  exponent  of  what  people 
should  think  on  matters  of  taiste 
and  policy.  For  years  no  British 
journal  ever  held  such  sway  over 
the  public  mind.  It  was  the  organ 
of  the  great  Liberal  party,  or 
Whig,  as  it  was  then  called.  The 
journal  had  been  started  at  a  time 
when  this  party  was  out  of  power, 
but  when  Napier  undertook  the 
editorship  from  its  founder.  Lord 
Jeffrey,  this  adversity  had  just 
changed  to  triumph.  The  Whigs 
were  in  power  again,  and  through 
the  pages  of  the  Beview  states- 
men and  officials  ventilated  their 
opinions.   It  is  a  peculiarity  of  our 


periodical  literature  that  our  states- 
men so  often  employ  it  for  ac- 
quainting the  world  unofficially 
with  their  sentiments,  and  this  in 
no  backhanded  manner,  under 
pretence  of  despising  the  '*  reptile 
press,"  but  openly,  appending 
their  names.  Besides  this  all  the 
rising  men  of  that  day  were 
Liberals.  The  consequence  is  j^hat 
in  this  correspondence  we  possess 
a  volume  which  forms  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literary  history  of 
the  earlier  half  of  the  present 
century.  Mr.  Napier's  own  letters 
are  unfortunately  not  preserved, 
but  it  is  easy  to  infer  that 
he  filled  his  difficult  position  with 
good  sense  and  patience.  Very 
remarkable  is  the  tact  which  he 
showed  not  only  in  extending  the 
circle  of  contributors,  but  in 
managing  them,  in  causing  them 
to  drop  subjects  without  feeling 
slighted,  and  freely  excising  offen- 
sive matter.  He  commanded  the 
services  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  time,  and  hence  we 
have  letters  in  this  volume  from 
Carlyle,  Thomas  Moore,  Thackeray, 
Macaulay,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
George  Henry  Lewes,  Dickens, 
Bulwer,  and  many  more  of  Euro- 
pean or  local  celebrity.  A  great 
part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with 
letters  from  Lord  Brougham  and 
Lord  Macaulay.  The  latter  was 
dujring  those  years  the  backbone 
of  the  Beview,  most  of  his  now 
collected  essays  having  first  ap- 
peared there.  Brougham  thought 
he  ought  to  be  its  backbone.  As 
one  of  the  original  founders  he 
could  not  be  overlooked  or 
cavalierly  treated,  but  he  was  for 
long  a  sore  thorn  in  the  flesh  to 
the  editor.  He  figures  in  his 
letters  as  the  self-assertive,  am- 
bitious, scheming,  and  monopo- 
lising man  posterity  has  learnt  to 
know  him.  Evezyone  dreaded,  no 
one  respected  him.  **  It  has  been 
hinted  to  me  that  Brougham  has 
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been  plaguing  you,"  writes  Macau- 
lay.  ''EeaUj  that  man  is  the 
devil!"  Macaulay  on  the  other 
hand  was  the  peculiar  butt  of 
Brougham's  spite.  He  never 
would  allow  that  he  wrote  well, 
and  constantly  warned  Napier 
i^ainst  this  dangerously  brilliant 
and  versatile  contributor,  with 
his  overweening  conceit.  Indeed, 
Brougham's  is  not  the  only 
contemporary  criticism  in  these 
pages,  upon  which  posterity  has 
pronounced  a  different  verdict. 
Thus  Lord  Jeffrey  writes  to  Napier 
in  1831 :  "  I  fear  Carlyle  will  not 
do.  The  misfortune  is  that  he  is 
very  obstinate  and  conceited,  and 
unluckily  finds  people  enough  to 
abet  and  applaud  hinL"  And 
again :  '*  Mr.  WilUs  might  have 
been  as  well  let  alone,  and  his 
reviewer  is  not  much  better  than  him- 


edf"  this  reviewer  being  no  one 
less  than  Thackeray.  Of  course, 
these  letters  chiefly  concern  articles 
which  Mr.  Napier's  correspondents 
had  written  or  wished  to  write, 
but  this  often  lead  them  into  long 
disquisitions  upon  the  particular 
subject  in  question.  It  reads 
strangely  to  us  now  to  peruse 
Lewes's  first  modest  appeal  to  be 
allowed  to  contribute,  saying  he 
will  thankfully  accept  any  counsels. 
And  he  does  accept  gracefully 
attacks  upon*his  style,  which  seems 
at  that  period  to  have  been  im- 
pregnated with  Ghdlicisms  and 
Germanisms,  the  result,  he  says, 
of  his  long  residence  abroad  and 
habit  of  speaking  and  writing 
these  languages.  The  volume  is 
both  entertaining  and  biographi- 
cally  valuable. 
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THE  CHRISTOLOGY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
By  the  Authoe  of  Histoey,  Science  and  Dogma. 


I. 

A  BAY  of  simlight,  if  thrown  on 
a  wedge  of  glass,  is  riyen,  as  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  disooyered,  into  a 
luminous  fan.  The  separated  beams 
emerge  at  different  angles,  and  the 
spectrum,  or  picture,  which  thej 
form,  presents  achromatic  scale,  in 
which  seven  colours  may  be  readily 
distinguished;  and  in  which,  for- 
merly the  red,  the  yellow,  and  the 
blue,  and  now  the  red,  the  green, 
and  the  yiolet,  are  regarded  as 
primary  and  unmixed. 

If  a  marble  statue,  or  any  solid 
object,  reflecting  pure  white  light, 
be  looked  at  from  different  points 
of  view,  the  outline  presented  to 
the  eyes  of  each  spectator  will 
differ  from  that  seen  by  the  others. 
Thus,  one  will  obserre  the  full  face 
of  the  statue ;  a  second  and  a  third, 
its  profile  to  right  or  to  left ;  while 
a  fourth  will  declare  that  the 
features  are  turned  from  him,  and 
are  altogether  inyisible.  And  if 
each  of  these  spectators  lies  under 
the  impression  that  he  is  looking, 
not  at  a  figure  in  the  round,  but  at 
a  work  in  relief,  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  same  object  on  the 
minds  of  eadi  of  the  other  specta- 


tors will  be  to  him  utterly  incon- 
ceiyable. 

The  man  who,  perceiving  the  red 
or  the  violet  ray,  believes  that  he 
sees  the  sunbeam,  and  the  man 
who,  seeing  the  back  of  the  statue, 
thinks  it  impossible  that  its  fea- 
tures can  be  visible  to  anyone,  are 
both  misled  by  a  partial  appre- 
hension of  truth.  Each  thinks  the 
part  visible  to  himself  to  be  the 
whole.  To  the  first,  the  difficulty 
arises  from  no  fault  of  his  own ;  it 
is  the  medium,  through  which  the 
ray  has  passed,  to  which  the  tint 
that  he  sees  at  the  particular  part 
of  the  spectrum  is  due.  To  the 
other  observer,  the  standpoint  is 
the  cause  of  imperfect  perception ; 
and  his  general  idea  of  me  form  he 
regards  will  become  more  and  more 
truthful  the  more  he  varies  his 
point  of  view. 

Nearly  all  controversies  about 
religion,  ethics,  or  metaphysics« 
arise  from  restricted  views,  which 
may  be  compared  to  one  or  other  of 
the  cases  above  cited.  Either  the 
information  on  which  the  concep* 
tion  is  formed  is  tinted  by  the 
medium   which    transmits  but   a 

e>rtionof  the  truth,  or  it  is  acquired 
om  a  gaze  obstinately  directed 
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from  an  exclusive  standpoint.  It 
requires  the  skill  of  an  optician 
familiar  with  the  use  of  the  prism 
to  recombine  the  disseyered  tints 
into  pure  colourless  light.  It 
requires  the  skill  of  the  master  of 
drawing,  of  foreshortening,  and  of 
perspectiye,  to  recover  the  true  form 
of  the  statue,  of  which  he  has  been 
presented  with  four  or  more  photo- 
graphs, which,  at  the  first  glance, 
are  wholly  unlike  one  another. 

In  regarding  those  persons  and 
those  events  which,  under  the 
reigns  of  the  first  six  Roman 
Emperors,  swept  away  the  Temple 
and  the  Bite  of  one  ancient  form  of 
worship,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  a 
new  faith,  which  within  four  cen- 
turies was  to  become  dominant 
even  in  Eome  herself,  it  is  es- 
pecially necessaiy  to  bear  in  mind 
the  caution  suggested  by  the  above 
remarks.  Of  the  actual  sequence 
of  events — of  the  actual  motives, 
deeds,  and  personalities  of  the 
actors,  we  have  but  scant  informa- 
tion ;  and  that  differing  in  tint  and 
differing  in  point  of  view.  The 
discussions  thereon  raised  have  been 
motived  rather  by  the  prejudices, 
however  unfounded,  of  the  dis- 
putants, than  by  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  attainable.  Nor  is  it 
possible,  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen 
centuries,  to  point  to  any  serious 
and  important  effort  to  ascertain 
the  true  lineaments  of  the  most 
important  personages  concerned, 
commenced  by  taking  the  necessary 
preliminaiT  step  of  ascertaining 
the  actual  points  of  view  from 
which  such  of  the  sketches  as  we 
possess,  reflecting  as  far  as  they 
do  contemporarv  and  subsequent 
opinion,  were  onginally  taken. 

It  is  quite  true  that  modem 
literature,  or  rather  modem  book- 
making,  has  rushed  in  to  fill  up 
the  void  which  the  scholar  laments. 
The  fact  that  half  a  page  would 
contain  all  the  direct  information 
given  about  such  a  character  as 


John  the  Baptist  has  not  im- 
peded the  production  of  a  very 
bulky  biography  of  that  Jewish 
reformer.  Of  St.  Paul,  and  of  the 
Teacher  who  was  preceded  by  the 
former  and  followed  by  the  latter 
religious  missionary,  we  also  have 
lengthy  biographies,  in  which  the 
.  habit  of  pulpit  eloquence,  not  un- 
aided by  the  study  of  modem 
learning,  has  surrounded  the 
slight,  but  only  existing,  sketches 
of  a  few  ancient  writers  with  vast 
clouds  of  imaginative  additions. 
The  portraits  thus  presented  re- 
semble those  ancient  paintings  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  so  frequent  in 
the  churches  of  Italy,  which  the 
piety  of  the  country  has  adorned 
with  halos  or  with  nimbi  of  gold 
leaf.  But  in  the  paintings,  while 
the  labours  of  the  gold  beater  have 
reduced  the  noble  metal  to  an 
almost  incalcidable  tenuity,  there 
is  gold,  however  little.  In  the 
ornamentation  of  the  modem 
biographers,  we  have  all  the 
tenuity,  but  none  of  the  sterling 
value,  of  the  enrichment  of  the 
Italian  votive  pictures.  These 
works  may  be  calculated  to  carry 
conviction  to  minds  already  con- 
vinced. They  may  comfort  and 
encourage  those  readers  whose  old 
views  they  put  in  somewhat  more 
modem  language.  As  series  of 
lectures,  or  as  a  special  form  of 
religious  works  of  fiction,  they 
have,  at  all  events,  a  value  for  the 
circulating  library.  But,  as  serious 
attempts  at  biography,  they  can 
only  be  regarded,  from  the  tri- 
bunal of  literature,  as  undisguised 
book-making.  The  devout  student 
is  apt  to  regard  such  works  not 
only  as  distasteful,  but  as  positively 
mischievous.  So  much  is  in  them 
of  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  so 
little  of  the  marrow  of  his  subject, 
that  such  volumes  tend  to  shake 
men's  minds  as  to  the  truth  that 
there  is,  after  all,  a  certain,  though 
an  inadequate,  basis  on  which  so 
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fantastic  a  superstructure  has  been 
reared. 


n. 

Thb  twenty-seven  books  of  the 
New  Testament  are  the  only 
sources  from  which  we  can  obtain 
any  direct  information  as  to  the 
life  or  character  of  Him  whose 
name  has  been  given  to  the  faith, 
of  Christendom.  Opinions  of  all 
«orts  and  shades  we  have,  no 
doubt,  in  ample  abundance  in  other 
books ;  direct  information  none. 
Neither,  in  any  of  the  twenty- 
seven  books,  have  we  a  single 
line  of  what,  in  the  present  state 
of  human  education,  is  regarded 
as  direct  evidence.  We  have  no 
instance  in  which  a  writer,  giving 
his  name,  states  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, or  on  any  cited  authority, 
any  objective  biographic  fact  of 
the  life  of  Jesus.  In  the  two 
cases  in  which  names  are  given, 
the  one  writer  is  so  far  from 
appearing  as  a  biographer  that  it 
is  difficidt  to  reconcile,  in  any  way, 
his  references  to  distinct  events 
with  the  accounts  of  the  same 
events  given  by  the  more  detailed 
though  anonymous  writers.  In 
the  other,  while  the  name  of  the 
recipient  and  the  writer  of  a 
magnificent  series  of  visions  is 
given,  the  personality  of  that 
**  John  "  is  so  far  in  dispute,  that 
most  orthodox  writers  attribute  the 
two  books  which  form  the  very 
opposite  poles  of  the  collection  of 
twenty-seven,  in  point  of  doc- 
trine as  well  as  of  style,  to  the 
same  apostolic  author.  And  they 
thus  attribute  the  power  of  writ- 
ing in  a  foreign  tongue,  in  two 
entirely  distinct  styles,  to  one  of 
whom  an  Evangelist  bears  witness 
that  he  was  recognised  by  the 
Sanhedrim  to  be  an  unlearned  and 
ignorant  man. 

The  brief    and  incidental  cha- 
racter of    the  glimpse    thus    ob- 


tained of  the  central  figure  of  the 
New  Testament  renders  it  all  the 
more  important  to  ascertain  the 
exact  standpoint  from  which  each 
of  the  authors  in  question  regarded 
his  subject.  We  are  unable  to 
afSx,  with  any  certitude,  the  names 
which  the  authors  have  thought 
proper  to  withhold.  But  we  can, 
at  all  events,  by  the  light  of 
adequate  research,  understand  the 
standpoint  of  the  view  taken  by 
each  writer.  We  can  reproduce, 
in  distinct  form,  the  figure  which 
he  saw  in  his  own  mind,  and  which 
he  endeavoured  to  throw  on  the 
canvas.  And  when  we  place  side 
by  side  the  lineaments  thus  de- 
fined, we  shall,  for  the  first  time, 
be  in  a  position  to  judge  whether 
these  are  several  spectra,  the  super- 
position of  which  on  each  other 
will  reproduce  a  pure  white  ray ; 
and  whether  the  aspects  taken 
*  from  the  same  standpoint  can  be 
so  combined,  according  to  the  laws 
of  perspective  and  of  foreshorten- 
ing, as  to  represent  one  perfect 
form. 

It  so  happens,  when  we  group 
the  books  of  the  New  Testajnent 
according  to  their  authorship,  that 
we  find  seven  distinct  standpoints, 
taken  by  as  many  different  writers, 
from  which  the  central  figure  of 
their  study  has  been  regarded  and 
depicted.  Four,  or  more  probably 
five,  other  books  may  be  regarded 
as  so  far  subsidiary  to  this  main 
division  of  the  spectrum,  that  they 
will  require  but  little  separate 
notice. 

Of  these  seven  views,  four  are 
named  (of  which  three  can  be  dis- 
tinctly identified)  by  the  most 
voluminous  writer  of  the  New  Testa, 
ment,  as  dividing  the  infant  Chiirch 
in  his  own  time;  and  that  to  his 
infinite  wrath  and  sauidal.  in 
one  of  his  earliest  letters  (i 
Cor.  i.  12)  St.  Paul  laments  the 
division  between  his  own  followers, 
those  of  Cephas,   (who  were  the 
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Chrisiians  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
men  "  ordained  to  be  witnesses  of 
liis  resurrection) ;  those  of  ApoUos, 
(whose  eloquent  and  Alexandrian 
views  are  so  distinctly  giyen  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews);  and  those 
01  Christ,  whom  we  can  thus  only 
define  as  differing  from  the  other 
three.  How  far  the  contrast 
between  the  injunction  at  the  close 
of  the  first  Gospel,  enjoining  the 
teaching  of  all  nations,  baptizing 
them,  and  the  assertion  of  F&.id 
that  he  was  sent  not  to  baptize,  may 
throw  light  on  this  obscure  point, 
is  doubtful.  But  leaving  that 
matter  in  reserve,  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  definin&f  the  follow- 
ing distinct  standpoints  from 
which  the  character  of  their  Master 
has  been  contemplated  and  de- 
scribed by  the  Apostles  and 
Evangelists. 

These  are,  (1)  that  of  the  writer 
of  the  Apocalypse  ;  (2)  that  of  the 
first  Evangelist;  (3)  that  of  the 
second  Evangelist;  (4)  that  of  the 
third  Evangelist;  (5)  that  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles ;  (6)  that  of  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews ;  (7)  that  of  the  fourth 
Evangelist.  The  less  important 
Epistles  of  James,  John,  Jude,  and 
1  and  2  Peter  fill  up  the  whole 
number  of  the  books. 

These  seven  different  conceptions, 
while  gradually  shading  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  almost  like  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow  itself,  mav  be 
naturally  regarded  as  forming  three 
main  groups.  And  while  the  con- 
trast between  the  central  ideas 
of  these  groups  has  been  but  little 
investigated,  there  can  be  no 
serious  denial  of  the  fact,  that 
the  views  of  the  earlier  writers  are 
^thin,  and  that  of  the  latest 
wholly  without,  the  pale  of  the 
most  latitudinarian  Jewish  ortho- 
doxy. That  is  to  say,  either  of 
the  first  five,  or  perhaps  even  of 
the  first  six,  views  might  have  been 
taken,  and  probably  was  taken,  by 


devout  Jews,  as  supplementary  to, 
and  not  inconsistent  with,  their 
hereditary  faith.  Such  a  'state- 
ment it  is  impossible  to  predicate 
as  to  the  seventh. 


It  will  be  more  convenient  to  post- 
pone the  consideration  of  the  point 
of  view  occupied  by  the  writer  of 
the  Apocalypse,  which  we  regard 
as  forming  the  extreme  pole  on 
the  side  of  the  Jewish  hemisphere 
of  thought,  to  that  of  the   first 
Evangehst,  in  consequence  of  the 
more    historic    character    of    the 
gospel  as  compared  with  the  vision. 
While    the    statement    of    St. 
Jerome  that  he  had  translated  the 
Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  not 
only  into  Latin,  but  into  Greek,  ia 
conclusive  as  to  the  &ct  that  the 
first  book  of  the  New  Testament 
is  not,  as  it  stands,  the  work  of 
the  apostle  Matthew,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  differs 
very  widelv    £rom   that   Aramaic 
work.    It  IS  true  that  the  marks 
of  compilation  are  clear,  even  ex- 
tending to    the    insertion   of   re- 
peated   accounts    of     the    same 
events.      If    the  question  of  the 
amount  of    credibility  to  be    at- 
tached   to    any  particular    state- 
ment, be   raised,  of    course    the 
absence    of   signature    causes   an 
insuperable  gap  in  the  chain  of 
evidence.      But    as    regards    the 
point  of  view  of  the  writer,  which 
IS  our  present  subject  of  inquiry, 
there    is    not    room    for    serious 
doubt.      The   writer   of  the  first 
Gospel    was    an     orthodox     and 
devout  Jew,  and  the  picture  which 
he  draws  is  that  of  an  orthodox 
and  devout  Jewish  prophet,  wholly 
in  accord  with  the  law  of  Moses, 
declaring  the  imperishable  obliga- 
tion of  that  law,  and  holding  so 
much  more  closely  to  the  school  of 
Shamai  than  to  that  of  any  other 
contemporary     teacher     that     he 
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affirms,  almost  in  the  exact  language 
of  the  Talmud,  that  he  is  not  come 
to  alleviate,  but  to  aggravate,  the 
law  (Matt.  V.  17).     As  if  to  render 
impossible    the    perversion    after- 
wards attempted  of  these  words, 
the  teacher  goes  on  to  condemn 
the    "  loosening "   of    one  of  the 
very  least  of  those  precepts.    He 
asserts  that  not  even  a  crown  is  to 
be    removed    from     one    of    the 
crowned  letters  prescribed  in  the 
sacred  copies  of  the  law.     He  says 
that  the  obedience  of  the  disciple 
to  the    law  must   be  even  more 
exact  than  that  of  the  Scribes  and 
of    the   Pharisees.     And  he  pro- 
ceeds to  lay  down  such  a  series  of 
"  hedges,"  as  they  were  called,  to 
the  positive   precepts  of  the  oral 
law,  as  was  in  full  accordance  with 
the    stringent    doctrines    of    the 
school  of   Shamai.     The  prohibi- 
tion of  litanies  (jitf  /SaTToAoyiJorcTc) 
as  heathen,  the  summary   of  the 
well-known    Jewish    prayers  that 
follows,  and  the    anticipation    of 
personal  claims  to  take  part  in  the 
Divine  kingdom,  are  all  couched  in 
the  purest  strain  of    Jewish   or- 
thodoxy ;  an  orthodoxy  which,  with 
the  writer  of  the  first  Gospel,  is 
somewhat  more  narrow  than  that 
of  Hillel,  while  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the    Talmud  in  condemning 
those     five     out    of    the     seven 
Pharisaic  schools  which  are  rightly 
chargeable  with  hypocrisy.     As  to 
the  last  two,  namely,  those  whose 
conduct  was  guided  by  the  fear  of 
€k>d,  and  those  whose  sole  motive 
was  the  love  of  God,  the  tone  of 
the  first  Gospel  is  in  the  fullest 
accordance  with  the  last. 

The  quotations  made  by  the  first 
Evangelist  from  the  Prophets  form 
a  distinct  portion  of  this  Gospel. 
Of  these  three  are  unrecognisable 
(Matt.  ii.  23,  and  xxvi.  31  and  56). 
Of  the  remaining  thirteen,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  not  one  is  couched 
in  the  language  of  the  Septuagint, 
even  when  the  Greek  of  the  Gospel 


bears  the  same  sense  as  that  of 
the    version    in    question.       The 

? notations  from  Micah  (v.  2),  from 
saiah  (xii.  18),  and  from  Zechariah 
(xi.  2)   are  not  even  translations 
from  the  Hebrew ;  and  their  original 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  Targums, 
with  one  of   which  at  least  the 
first  of  the  three  passages  closely 
coincides.       The    chief    point    of 
literary  importance  with  regard  to 
these  citations  is  the  fact  that  they 
afford  examples   of    the    familiar 
mode  of  raboinical  citation,  which 
rather    approaches    a    play    upon 
words  than  a  genuine  literary  re- 
ference. The  meaning  of  the  writer 
quoted,  as  evident  from  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  wrote, 
and  indeed  from  the  context  of  the 
words    extracted,    is     almost    re- 
variably  disregarded  by  rabbinical 
writers.    Thus  the  reference  of  the 
Israelite  prophet,  Hosea,  made  800 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  to 
the  exodus,  is  spoken  of  as  being 
"  fulfilled  "  by  the  journey  of  the 
Holy  Family  to    Egypt.     In    the 
same  way  a  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  birth  of 
the  son  of  Isaiah  by  the  prophetess 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  is  said 
to  be  **  fulfilled "  by  the  Nativity. 
The     quotation     from     Jeremiah 
(xxxi.  15)  which  refers  to  the  re- 
pentance and  restoration  to  peace 
and  prosperity  of  both  Bachel  (or 
Judah)  and  Ephraim  (or  Samaria) 
is  singularly  inappropriate  to  the 
time  of  the  Idumean  dynasty.  The 
passages  concerning  the  servant  of 
the  Lord  in  the  second  part  of  the 
book  of  Isaiah,  connected  as  they 
are  with  the  restoration    of    the 
sacred  vessels  to  the  Temple  at 
.Jerusalem,  have  never  yet    been 
elucidated;  nor  can    the  promise 
that  after  his  grief  he  should  see 
his  seed  and  prolong  his  days,  be 
considered  applicable  to  anything 
mentioned  in  the  Gospel,  except 
by  a  wholly  arbitrary  reversal  of 
the   plain   grammatical    sense  of 
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the  passage.  The  most  striking 
of  these  references  is  that  made  to 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  which, 
however,  is  entirely  misquoted  by 
the  Evangelist.  If  the  whole  of 
the  passage  be  read,  it  will  be 
found  to  enter  into  details  as  to  a 
future  siege  of  Jerusalem  which 
never  occurred,  and  the  predic- 
tion of  which  is  not  unlikely  to 
have  added  to  the  misery  of  the 
people  in  the  last  war  by  en- 
couraging the  hopes  of  the  Zealots. 
The  coiDcidence  of  language  with 
that  of  the  Gospel  is  very  striking, 
but  there  is  no  apparent  relation 
between  the  intent  of  the  prophet 
and  any  subsequent  event. 

As  the  first  Gospel  is  thoroughly 
Jewish  in  its  doctrine  of  the 
immutability  of  the  law,  and  the 
propriety  of  "  fencing  "  it  by  more 
minute  prescriptions;  and  in  the 
attempt  to  argue  from  isolated 
words  of  the  prophets,  without 
reference  to  their  context  or  import, 
so  it  is  in  its  view  of  the  super- 
natural and  the  miraculous.  It  is 
not  now  the  question  how  far  we  may 
or  may  not  ourselves  accept  this  view. 
What  we  have  to  consider  is  the 
nature  of  the  view  itself.  We  find 
that  the  most  important  events  are 
represented  as  regulated  by  dreams, 
whether  as  to  matter  of  testimony 
as  to  character,  or  of  direction  of 
conduct.  This  is  wholly  in  accor- 
dance with  the  Agada  of  the 
Talmud.  The  powers  attributed  to 
Jesas  and  His  disciples  (with  the 
addition  of  casting  out  evil  spirits, 
of  which  we  have  nothing  in  the 
canonical  Hebrew  books),  are  such 
as  those  believed  to  have  been 
exercised  by  Elijah  and  Elisha — 
the  greatest  of  the  long  line  of 
prophets  following  Moses.  The 
opening  of  the  graves,  and  the 
resurrection  of  "many  bodies  of 
the  saints  which  slept,'*  who  arose 
and  went  into  the  Holy  City  and 
appeared  unto  many,  are  mentioned 
with  the  same  quiet  conviction  of 


the  credibility  of  the  statement 
as  that  which  is  applied  to  the 
assertion  that  Roman  soldiers 
were  bribed  by  the  priests  ta 
declare  that  they  had  committed 
the  capital  ofEence  of  sleeping  on 
their  guard.  We  must  not  now 
linger  on  the  details  of  the  picture 
drawn  by  the  Evangelist.  We  only 
wish  to  point  out  its  perfect  con- 
sistency and  harmony  as  viewed 
from  the  Jewish  standpoint,  and 
from  that  alone. 


IV. 

We  postponed  the  examination  of 
what  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
thoroughly  Jewish  book  of  the 
New  Testament,  for  the  reason  that 
it  takes  up  the  history  of  opinions 
after  the  close  of  the  first  GospeL 
In  that  book,  whether  we  take  it 
to  conclude,  as  some  scholars  hold 
to  be  the  case,  with  the  account  of 
the  "common  report  among  the 
Jews,"  or  whether  we  add  the  five 
verses  now  found  in  our  Testa- 
ments, no  information  is  given  as 
to  the  sequel  of  the  resurrection. 
We  are  left  entirely  uninformed  as 
to  that  wonderful  close  of  the 
visible  life  of  Jesus  which  is 
described,  by  the  third  Evangelist, 
as  so  closely  alike  to  the  rapture  of 
Elijah.  But  the  writer  to  the 
Seven  Churches  raises  his  eyes  from 
earth  to  heaven.  "  In  the  Spirit, 
on  the  Lord's  day,"  he  saw  one  like 
unto  the  Son  of  Man,  transfigured 
as  on  the  Holy  Mount.  He  fell  at 
his  feet  as  dead.  Again,  at,  the 
close  of  the  vision,  the  angel  which 
showed  him  these  things,  repeating 
that  he  was  the  first  and  the  last, 
plainly  names  himself  as  Jesus,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  title  before  given 
of  the  Son  of  Man.  He  forbids  the 
seer  to  worship  him,  "  for  I  am  thy 
fellow-servant,  and  of  thy  brethren 
the  prophets,"  and  the  Bevelation 
itself  is  spoken  of  as  given  by  €U>d 
to  Jesus  Christ.      It  is  in  strange 
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neglect  of  this  consistent  opening 
and  closing  of  the  book,  that  the 
Lamb  which  had  been  slain,  the 
impersonation  of  the  daily  sacrifice 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  Sling  who 
rode  on  a  white  horse,  have  both 
been  explained  as  meaning  the 
same  "  angel."  In  the  same  way 
the  Bride,  a  well-known  rabbinical 
name  for  the  Sabbath,  has  been 
interpreted  to  mean  the  Christian 
Church.  The  mode  in  which  the 
details  of  the  Temple  rites  are 
represented  as  being  repeated  in 
the  celestial  sanctuary  is  wholly 
Jewish;  and  although  there  is 
nothing  self-contradictory  in  the 
supposition  that  the  golden  girdled 
majesty  who  spoke  to  the  prophet 
was  in  truth  the  Anointed  King, 
no  such  distinct  assertion  of  that 
belief  is  giyen  in  this  mystical 
book  as  that  contained  in  the  19th 
chapter  (v.  28)  of  the  first  Gospel. 
The  two  views,  though  distinct, 
are  not  mutually  exdusive;  but 
that  of  the  Evangelist  is  the  most 
closely  connected  with  the  Jewish 
expectation  of  the  Anointed  Son  of 
David,  which  grew  up  after  the 
return  from  the  captivity. 


V. 

The  portraiture  presented  by  the 
second  Evangelist  differs  from 
that  drawn  by  the  first,  chiefly  in 
the  careful  elimination  of  the  dis- 
tinctive Jewish  characteristics  of 
the  former.  Nor  is  this  the  work 
of  a  Gentile,  or  at  all  events  of 
any  one  not  feeling  at  home  in 
Judaism.  For  of  the  four  quota- 
tions from  the  Bible  which  occur 
in  the  second  Gospel,  one,  that  of 
the  110th  Psalm,  is  given  verbatim 
in  the  words  of  the  LXX.,  and 
another,  that  from  Isaiah  liii. 
12,  only  differs  from  that  version 
in  the  use  of  the  preposition  and 
the  case  which  it  governs.  The 
quotation  from  Isaiah  xxix.  13,  on 
the  other  hand,  is   a  translation 


from  the  Hebrew,  and  is  quite 
different  in  words,  though  not  in 
sense,  from  the  LXX.  translation. 
The  reference  to  the  desolation 
(Dan.  ix.  27)  as  in  the  first  Gospel, 
is  in  the  singular,  while  in  the 
LXX.,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  it  is  in  the 

Jlural,  though  translated  by  St. 
erome  by  Ahominatio  desolatianis. 
The  marked  difference  between 
the  citation  of  the  Prophets  and 
of  the  Psalms  in  the  first  and  in 
the  second  Gospel  is  a  distinct 
proof  that  the  second  cannot  fairly 
be  regarded  as  an  abbreviation  or 
recension  of  the  first.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  close  parallelism 
of  many  sections  of  the  two  Gospels 
is  such  as  to  afford  distinct  proof 
that  the  writers  had  much  common 
material  from  which  to  compose 
their  work.  And  the  close  identity 
of  meaning,  coupled  with  the 
variation  in  exact  language,  in  such 
passages  as  the  account  of  the 
Crucifixion,  may  be  held  to  prove 
that  the  material  so  dealt  with  by 
the  Evangelists  was  in  Aramaic, 
which  each  writer  for  himself 
translated  into  the  Greek  which  we 
now  possess. 

We  are  thus  led  to  remark  on 
the  special  character  of  those 
passages  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
first  Gospel,  and  carefully  excluded 
from  the  second.  The  latter  writer 
has  excluded,  so  far  as  the  nature 
of  his  subject  would  allow,  that 
supernatural  element  which  was 
so  peculiar  to  the  Jew.  Thus  not 
only  the  genealogy  (which  in  the 
first  Gospel,  besides  being  wanting 
in  seventeen  out  of  forty -two 
descents,  is  manifestly  self-con- 
tradictory in  its  statement  of  de- 
tails and  of  sum),  but  the  whole  of 
the  second  chapter  of  our  St. 
Matthew,  as  well  as  the  last 
eight  verses  of  the  first,  is  absent 
from  St.  Mark.  In  this  passage 
occur  four  dreams  of  oracular 
character,  five  rabbinical  citations 
of  Scripture,  and  the  account  of 
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the  astrological  guidance  of  tbe 
Eastern  magi.  When  this  ex- 
cision is  compared  with  the 
absence  of  the  specially  Jewish 
teaching,  comprised  in  the  sermon 
on  the  Mount  in  the  first,  and 
in  the  sermon  in  the  plain  in  the 
third,  Gospel;  with  that  of  the 
injunction  to  obey  the  Sanhe- 
drim (Matt,  xxiii.  8),  of  the  affir- 
mation of  the  imperishable  nature 
of  even  the  ornaments  used  in 
writing  the  sacred  rolls  of  the 
law  (Matt.  V.  18,  Luke  xvi.  7),  of 
the  beautiful  summary  of  the 
liturgical  prayers  familiar  to  the 
devout  Jews  (Matt.  vi.  9,  Luke  xi. 
2),  with  the  substitution  of  a  yoimg 
man  clothed  in  a  white  stole  for 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  of  St. 
Matthew,  and  for  the  two  men  in 
shining  garments  of  St.  Luke,  as 
witnesses  of  his  resurrection ;  and 
with  the  removal  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  resurrection  of  many 
bodies  of  the  saints  from  between 
the  narrative  of  the  rending  of 
the  veil  of  the  Temple  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  centurion 
that  the  sufferer  was  a  son  of  God — 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the 
standpoint  of  the  second  Evange- 
list. With  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances preceding  the  Nativity,  in 
which  the  supernatural  portion  is 
referred  by  St.  Matthew  to  dreams, 
and  by  St.  Luke  to  the  appearance 
of  an  angel,  while  the  cited 
example  of  the  birth  of  the  son  of 
Isaiah  was  in  accordance  with  the 
Jewish  view;  neither  the  Soman, 
with  his  legend  of  the  birth  of 
Eomulus  (and  even  of  Augustus), 
nor  the  Greek,  with  his  legend 
of  that  of  Alexander,  would 
have  found  any  insuperable  diffi- 
culty. Yet  it  has  been  passed 
over  in  silence  by  the  second  Evan- 
gelist, although  it  has  been  taken 
by  the  Christian  Church  as  the 
very  keystone  of  their  creed.  The 
first  Evangelist  declares  that  par- 
able formed  the  veiy  corpus  of  the 


teaching  of  Jesus,  and  gives  a  se- 
lection from  the  Psalms  as  the 
reason  or  the  proof.  He  records 
seventeen  of  these  beautiful  para- 
bles. The  third  Evangelist  records 
eighteen,  ten  of  which  have  to  be 
added  to  the  former  number. 
Three  of  these  only  are  narrated  by 
St.  Mark ;  with  the  addition  of  a 
parallel  drawn  between  the  growth 
of  the  harvest  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which  is  a  simile  rather  than 
a  parable.  Of  the  others,  the 
parable  of  the  Sower,  and  that  of 
the  Grain  of  Mustard  Seed,  might 
have  been  spoken  by  any  earnest 
teacher  of  anv  faith.  The  one  par- 
able applicable  to  any  claim  to  royal 
or  prophetic  dignity,  that  of  the  men 
of  the  Vineyard  (which  is  given 
also  by  the  first  and  by  the  third 
Evangelist),  is  remarkable  in  the 
pages  of  the  second  for  the  removal 
of  the  references  to  the  hostility 
that  was  excited  by  its  utterance 
among  the  chief  priests  and  Pha- 
risees mentioned  by  the  two  other 
biographers.  "  They  sought  to  seize 
him,"  says  the  second  Evangelist — 
without  explaining  to  whom  he 
refers. 

There  remains  of  the  supernatu- 
ral, in  the  sketch  given  by  the 
second  Evangelist,  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  like  a  dove,  at  the 
baptism;  the  driving  into  the  de- 
sert, and  the  ministry  of  angels 
therein;  the  transfiguration,  and 
the  portentous  darkness  at  the 
Crucifixion;  together  with  the 
rending  of  the  veil  of  the  temple. 
In  addition  to  these  points, 
common  to  the  first  three  Gospels, 
eighteen  miracles  are  enumerated 
by  the  second  Evangelist — two  of 
which,  the  cure  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  man,  and  of  the  blind 
man  at  Bethsaida,  are  peculiar  to 
this  Gospel.  No  marked  difference 
is  noted  in  the  character  of  the 
miracles  recorded  by  the  first  three 
Evangelists ;  nor  can  we  assign  any 
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reason  for  tfie  fact  that  eleven  are 
common  to  three  Gk)spels,  six  to 
two,  and  seventeen  are  only  once 
narrated. 

According  to  the  concurrent  evi- 
dences of  the  Sinaitic  and  the 
Vatican  codices,  the  last  twelve 
verses  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark 
a*re  an  addition  by  a  later  writer. 
They  contain  details  of  the  first 
appearance  of  Jesus  to  Mary 
Magdalene,  which  are  not  in  accord- 
•  ance  with  the  statements  of 
either  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  or  St. 
Paul;  and  of  an  appearance  "in 
another  form  "  unto  two  of  them  as 
they  walked  and  went  into  the 
country,  and  afterwards  to  the 
eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat,  which 
accords  with  the  third  Gospel.  This 
supplement  throws  no  light  on 
the  question  whether  the  last 
scene  was  laid  in  Galilee,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of 
the  first,  or  in  Judea,  according  to 
that  of  the  third.  Evangelist.  St. 
Mark  adds  to  the  close  of  the  first 
Gospel  the  statement,  *'  so  then, 
after  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  them 
he  was  received  up  into  heaven," 
an  expression  which  is  equally 
open  to  interpretation  in  a  realistic 
or  in  an  ordinary  sense.  Li  the 
one  view  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  account  of  the  ascension  given 
by  St.  Luke,  and  with  that  of  the 
rapture  of  Elijah  in  the  Book  of 
Kings.  In  the  other  it  is  an 
expression  applicable  to  the  death 
of  any  holy  man.  The  depreciatory 
manner  in  which  Paul  speaks  of 
baptism,  as  contrasted  with  the 
injtmction  to  baptize  given  in  this 
supplemental  part  of  the  second 
Gospel,  is  more  in  accordance  with 
the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  than 
with  the  Alexandrian  text. 

On  the  whole  comparison,  it  will 
be  clear  that,  while  the  second 
Evangelist  can  in  no  way  be 
accused  of  anything  like  unfair 
dealing  with  the  materials  which 
he  had  in  common  with  the  com- 


pilers of  the  first  and  of  the  third 
Gospels,  still  less  of  any  attempt 
at  what  is  called  rationalising  the 
more  marvellous  points  of  the 
narrative,  his  work  has  been 
guided  by  the  desire  to  sink,  as  far 
as  possible,  every  distinct  Jewish 
element.  The  several  biographies 
may  be  said  to  consist,  first,  of  con- 
temporary views  as  to  the  expected 
Anointed  King ;  secondly,  of 
events  in  the  early  personal 
history  of  Jesus  ;  thirdly,  of  his 
direct  teaching,  as  to  the  law 
and  the  hedges  of  the  law ;  fourthly, 
of  his  indirect  teaching,  by 
parables;  fifthly,  of  the  miracles 
wrought  as  an  attestation  of  his 
authority ;  sixthly,  of  the  final 
conflict  with  the  Synhedral 
authority ;  and  seventhly,  of  the 
events  immediately  preceding, 
accompanying,  and  following  the 
Crucifixion.  Of  these  the  first, 
second,  and  third  are  groups 
avoided  by  the  second  Evangelist. 
But  little  is  given  by  him  of  the 
fourth ;  and  what  we  have  before 
said  shows  that  both  the  injunc- 
tion as  to  the  permanence  of  the 
law,  and  the  duty  of  obeying  the 
Sanhedrim ,  and  the  bitter  opposition 
of  the  rulers  and  Pharisees,  are 
as  far  as  possible  kept  out  of  sight. 
The  Gospel  bears  all  the  marks  of 
being  written  for  the  Gentile 
world ;  and  that  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  statements  which  it 
contained  would  be  the  more  readily 
accepted  the  less  clearly  it  was 
made  manifest  that  the  scene  of 
the  narrative  was  laid  among 
the  Jews.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  no  trace  of  either  ignorance  of, 
or  bitter  feeling  against,  the 
people  of  Judea  or  of  Galilee. 
Bemoval  of  the  reproach  of  Judaism 
from  the  cradle  of  Christianity 
may  be  taken  as  the  predominant 
desire  in  the  mind  of  the  second 
Evangelist. 
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VI. 


That  catholicity  which  the  second 
Evangelist  seeks  in  reticence,  is 
pursued  by  the  third  Evangelist 
by  a  certain  balance  of  opposed 
opinions.  Far  from  gliding  over 
any  views  that  are  essentially 
Jewish,  St.  Luke  illustrates  the 
most  distinctive  Jewish  opinions, 
although  they  are  those  of  the 
poorer  and  less  educated  classes, 
rather  than,  as  in  the  first  Gospel, 
those  of  the  most  orthodox  rabbis. 
At  the  same  time  the  foreign  ele- 
ment is  present  in  the  third 
Gospel,  not  only  in  the  historic 
form  of  the  narrative,  and  in  the 
beauty  of  the  diction,  but  often  in 
distinct  utterances  of  doctrines 
opposed  to  those  of  the  doctors  of 
the  law. 

The  supernatural  element  in  the 
Divine  Life  is  more  distinctly  pro- 
nounced in  the  third  Gospel  than 
in  either  the  first  or  second.  It  is 
the  supernatural  pure  and  simple, 
without  any  doubt  or  hesitation. 
Thus  the  details  of  the  Nativity 
are  carried  back  to  a  stage  pre- 
ceding the  commencement  of  St. 
Matthew's  narrative ;  and  the  be- 
lief of  the  priests  as  to  the  blessing 
attendant  on  him  to  whom  fell  the 
lot  to  bum  the  incense  receives  a 
full  illustration.  As  in  the  Tal- 
mud we  are  told  how  Simon  the 
Just,  and  later  Ishmael  Ben 
Elisha,  each  saw  a  glorious  vision 
in  the  Temple,  when  making  the  in- 
cense ofEering  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment, so  does  the  third  Evangelist 
describe  one  which  appeared  to 
Zacharias,  apparently  on  the  Feast 
of  Lights,  during  that  solemn 
rite.  To  Joseph,  in  the  first 
Gospel,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  in  a  dream.  To  Mary, 
in  the  third  Gospel,  the  Angel 
came  in,  *'  and  when  she  saw  him 
she  was  troubled  at  his  saying." 
Again  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  to  the  shepherds,  "and 


suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel 
a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host.*' 
To  the  sentence  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  preceding  Evangelists^ 
describes  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  like  a  dove,  the  third 
Evangelist  adds  the  unmistakable 
words  "  in  a  bodily  shape,"  a  con- 
dition which  by  no  means  is 
necessarily  involved  in  the  other 
accounts.  The  account  of  the 
Temptation  is  consonant  with  that 
in  the  first  Gospel,  the  order  of 
the  writers  being  slightly  varied. 
The  fear  that  came  on  all,  when 
they  glorified  God,  saying  "that 
a  great  prophet  is  risen  up  among 
us,"  is  almost  shared  by  the  reader 
of  the  graphic  and  dramatic  nar- 
rative of  a  writer  to  whom  the 
Greek  tongue  was  evidently 
familiar.  The  English  translators, 
have  concealed  the  fact  that  the 
third  Evangelist  speaks  of  Jesus 
as  sending  angels  before  his  face 
(Luke  ix.  52)  when  on  his  last 
progress  to  Jerusalem.  That  in 
the  last  agony  there  appeared  an 
angel  from  heaven  unto  him, 
strengthening  him,  is  a  statement 
pecuHar  to  St.  Luke.  A  vision  of 
angels  told  the  women  that  Jesus 
was  alive.  One  of  the  very  few 
and  cnrsory  references  made  by 
St.  Paul  to  any  event  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  commemorates  this  view  of 
the  third  Gospel,  where  he  speaks 
of  the  mystery  which  was  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh,  and  "  seen  cf 
angels." 

But  perhaps  the  most  charac- 
teristic mark  of  the  narrowest 
Jewish  doctrine  in  the  whole  New 
Testament  is  contained  in  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is 
only  for  the  point  or  moral  of  a 
parable  that  the  teacher  who  uses 
it  is  responsible ;  and  that  the 
very  essence  of  this  mode  of 
teaching  is  that  it  assumes  an 
imaginary  basis.  But  at  the  same 
time  this  must  be  one  imaginable 
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by  those  addressed,  consistent  with 
their  habits  of  thought,  and  thus 
acceptable  to  them  at  the  outset. 
And  in  the  selection  of  parables, 
not  recorded  by  other  biographers, 
the  bent  and  taste  of  a  writer 
becomes  apparent.  In  this  par- 
ticular parable  the  common  Jewish 
notion  (which  Maimonides  inti- 
mates to  have  been  confined  to 
the  lower  and  more  ignorant  of  the 
people)  is  conspicuous.  Evil  in 
this  world  is  to  be  compensated  by 
good  in  the  next,  and  vice  versa. 
It  is  not  said'  by  the  Evangelist 
that  Dives  was  a  wicked  man,  or 
that  Lazarus  was  a  good  man. 
All  that  we  are  told  is  that  one 
was  rich  and  the  other  poor. 
That  was  enough,  in  the  comfort- 
able faith  of  the  latter  class,  to 
secure  a  subsequent  reversal  of 
the  destiny.  Such  was  a  common 
Jewish  doctrine;  and  nothing  is 
said  in  the  parable  to  qualify  or 
contradict  it.  Again,  the  localisa- 
tion of  Heaven  and  of  Hell,  and 
the  altogether  material  condition 
of  the  departed,  were  tenets  of  the 
more  ignorant  Jews ;  and,  as  such, 
are  present  in  the  parable. 

Indeed,  few  things  are  more 
striking,  in  any  serious  study  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
than  the  influence  exerted  on  the 
conceptions  of  the  writers  by  their 
total  ignorance  of  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  either  physiology  or 
physical  law.  Thus,  not  one  of 
them  even  hints  at  any  idea  of 
the  organisation  of  the  human 
body  as  being  delicately  adapted 
to  certain  narrow  limits  of  tem- 
perature, of  atmospheric  medium, 
and  of  barometric  pressure.  To 
be  carried  to  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain so  high  that  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  could  be  viewed  from 
its  summit,  or  to  be  borne  down  to 
the  bottoms  of  the  mountains, 
where  the  depth  closed  round 
about,  and  the  earth  and  her  bars 
were  about  the  prophet  for  ever, 


were  to  the  Jew  simple  questions 
of  the  power  of  the  spirit  to 
transport  the  subject  of  the 
temptation.  Again,  whether  Hades 
was  within,  below,  or  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  visible  earth;  and 
whether  the  new  Jerusalem  was  as 
an  exceeding  high  mountain,  or  in 
some  planetary  region,  might  be  in 
doubt.  But  as  to  the  possibility 
of  the  unchanged  existence  of 
Dives  or  of  Lazarus,  of  Paul  or  of 
Jonah,  in  those  profound  or  lofty 
regions,  no  hesitation  or  difficulty 
was  felt.  The  fact  that  there 
is  a  divine  consonance  in  the 
whole  of  nature,  and  that 
the  conditions  of  a  deathless 
spiritual  life  must  be  wholly 
different  from  those  of  which  we 
have  any  experience,  was  quite 
ignored  by  the  mass,  if  not  by  the 
entirety,  of  the  Jewish  people. 
There  was  a  dispute  among  those 
who  looked  forward  to  the  king- 
dom of  Qod  whether  it  should  be 
simply  temporal  welfare  augmented 
and  uninterrupted,  or  whether  there 
should  be  any  physical  change 
accompanying  it.  And  those  who 
held  the  latter  view  were  divided 
as  to  whether  the  new  earth  was 
to  precede  or  to  foUow  death  and 
*the  resurrection.  Thus  to  the 
third  Evangelist  there  was  no  more 
difficulty  attending  on  the  accounts 
of  the  appearance  of  angels,  of  the 
bodily  form  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
of  the  material  character  of  the 
temptation,  of  the  possibility  of 
the  immediate  appearance  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  or  of  the  recom- 
pence  ''  in  this  present  time  ** 
(ch.  xviii.  29)  of  the  men  who 
left  house,  or  parents,  or  brothers, 
or  wife,  or  children  for  the  king- 
dom of  God's  sake,  than  there  was 
as  to  the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  (according  to  the  Sinaitic 
and  Vatican  codices)  at  the  full  of 
the  moon.  This  ignorance  of  the 
limits  of  the  conceivable  has  no 
doubt  led  to  the  vague  mode  in 
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which  the  appearances  of  Jesus 
after  the  Crucifixion  are  narrated. 
Between  an  appearance  in  a 
dream ;  a  vision  seen  by  one  per- 
son alone,  and  thus  most  probably 
subjective ;  an  apparition  to  more 
than  one  person  at  a  time ;  and 
the  actual  evidence  to  the  senses 
of  a  bodily  presence  ;  there  exists, 
to  our  minds,  the  very  widest 
difference.  So  little  was  this  the 
case  with  the  Evangelists,  and  the 
other  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  they  generally  leave  us 
altogether  in  the  dark  as  to  which 
of  these  kinds  of  appearances  they 
mean  to  record.  Thus,  when  Paul 
asks  (1  Cor.  ix.  1)  "Have  I  not 
seen  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ?  "  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  whether  he  refers 
to  a  matter  of  personal  evidence, 
or  to  some  br.Hjective  dream  or 
vision.  It  is  ni;t  that  there  would 
have  boen,  in  all  probability,  any 
wish  to  gloss  over  facts ;  but  the 
JeWi'.sh  mind  appears  to  have  been 
in  cap  a  lie  of  discerning  the  dif- 
ference between  objective  reality 
and  subjective  impression.  At  all 
events,  in  religious  argument,  this 
primary  distinction  is  wholly  left 
out  of  sight.  We  are  thus  placed 
at  a  great  disadvantage  in  under- 
standing what  it  is  tliat  the  vnriter 
really  means  to  narrate. 

Thus,  when  St.  Luke  closes  a 
narrative  of  unequalled  beauty, 
and  unique  in  its  literary  merit,with 
the  account  of  a  visible  ascension 
into  heaven,  he  wrote  without  any 
f  ense  of  the  inconsistency  of  sup- 
posing the  life  of  a  human  being 
to  be  independent  of  his  relation 
to  our  planet.  It  was  not  immortal 
spiritual  existence,  be  it  remem- 
bered, but  human  life,  so  pro- 
longed in  an  ethereal  heaven  that 
he  who  was  so  upborn  should  re- 
turn in  like  fashion,  that  is  the  idea 
of  the  Evangelist.  For  this  return, 
whatever  were  their  views  of  the 
essential  nature  of  Jesus,  all  the 
writers    of  the    New    Testament, 


with  the  exception  of  the  fourth 
Evangelist,  who  is  silent  on  the 
subject,  appear  to  have  looked.  It 
is  as  much  a  matter  of  expectation 
in  the  last  utterances  of  Paul,  as  it 
was  in  the  first  verses  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  And  into  the 
psychological  or  physiological  dif- 
ficulties, which  are  so  serious  as  to 
make  the  religious  men  of  the 
present  day  inquire  very  carefully 
as  to  the  exact  testimony  on  whicn 
such  a  statement  of  faith  as  that 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  based, 
we  have  no  information  from  the 
New  Testament  writers,  just 
because  they  were  totally  unaware 
of  the  existence  of  any  such  ques- 
tions. 

The  chief  point  in  which  the 
narrative  of  the  third,  is  con- 
trasted to  that  of  the  first.  Evange- 
list is  as  to  the  relation  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  In 
the  first  GTospel  the  Apostles  were 
forbidden  to  enter  into  any 
Samaritan  village.  In  the  thii^ 
we  have  the  exquisite  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan ;  the  corre- 
sponding parable  of  the  man  who 
had  two  sons  —  the  Prodigal 
(Ephraim)*,  who  returned  from  his 
association  with  foreign  service,  and 
the  faithful  (Judah)  who  was  ever 
with  his  father.  And,  in  the  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem  (xvii.  11), 
where  the  path  is  laid  through 
the  midst  of  Samaria  and  Galilee, 
the  expression  cannot  be  trans- 
lated "between,"  in  the  sense  of 
on  the  frontier  of,  for  topo- 
graphical reasons.  If  the  route 
from  either  Nazareth  or  Caper- 
naum to  Jerusalem  followed, 
as  is  probable,  the  left  bank  of 
Jordan,  in  order  to  avoid  setting 
foot  in  Samaria,  the  river  would  be 
crossed  at  Bethlehem,  which  is 
considerably  north  of  Scyhopolis, 
on  the  frontier  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces. In  thus  extending  the 
scene  of  the  Divine  ministry  to 
Samaria,  the  third  Evangelist  has 
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been  followed  hj  the  fourth,  not 
only  in  the  account  of  the  incident 
at  Sjchar,  but  even  in  placing  the 
scene  of  the  ministration  of  John 
the  Baptist  at  Enon,  near  Salem, 
in  the  same  anti-Jewish  province 
of  Flalestine.  The  foreign  culture 
of  the  Evangelist  is  further  evident 
in  the  second  work  from  his  hand, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The 
combination  of  Greek  culture  and 
elegance  with  the  Judaism  of  the 
lower  orders,  rather  than  of  the 
educated  rabbis,  accords  with  the 
onlj  indication  of  authorship 
given  in  either  book,  which  occurs 
in  the  20th  chapter  of  the  Acts 
(v.  4-6).  The  introduction  of  the 
first  person,  when  Timothy  is  the 
last  named  of  those  who  accom- 
panied Paul  from  Macedonia,  is  a 
tacit  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the 
book  by  the  son  of  a  Greek  father 
and  a  Hebrew  mother. 

Two  passages  in  the  third  Gospel 
require  remark  as  to  citations  from 
the  Bible.  Of  these  the  first  (iv. 
18)  is  a  literal  quotation  from  the 
LXX.,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dause  "  to  set  at  liberty  those  that 
are  bruised,"  which  is  not  found 
either  in  the  Greek  version  or  in 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  of  the  use 
of  the  word  "call"  (translated 
preach)  instead  of  "  herald."  The 
second  passage  (xviii.  32)  refers  to 
the  fulfilment  of  all  things  written 
by  the  prophets  to  the  Son  of  Man ; 
but  no  Known  passages  can  be  sup- 
plied as  here  cited. 


vn. 


In  passing  from  the  consideration 
of  the  portraitures  of  Jesus  pre- 
sented by  the  Evangelists  to  those 
shadowed  forth  by  the  writers  of 
the  Epistles,  we  find  the  point  of  view 
to  be  completely  changed.  The  date 
of  the  earliest  Epistle  of  St.  Paul 
(the  first  of  the  two  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians)  is  twenty-three  years  after 
the  Crucifixion.    But  it  is  not  so 


much  the  lapse  of  time  which  had 
occurred — for  the  completion  of 
each  of  the  Gospels,  at  least  in  their 
existing  form,  must  be  dated  later 
than  the  epistle  in  question — ^that 
has  tended  to  dim  and  deaden  the 
portraiture,  as  it  is  the  absence  of 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
to  record  any  detail  of  the  Divine 
Life,  or  any  item  of  the  Divine 
teaching.  So  far  from  the  biography 
of  Jesus  being  prized  bv  St.  Paul 
as  the  treasury  from  which  the  faith 
of  the  primitive  Church  was  to  be 
enriched,  his  Epistles,  one  and  all, 
evince  the  usual  Jewish  disregard  of 
facts,  their  whole  attention  being 
given  to  dogma.  Thus  as  to  the 
birth,  the  baptism,  the  miracles,  the 
transfiguration,  or  the  ascension  of 
Christ,  not  a  word  is  to  be  found 
to  tell  us  how  they  were  regarded 
by  Paul.  Of  the  injunctions  to 
keep,  and  to  fence  the  law,  of 
the  duty  of  submission  to  the 
Sanhedrim,  of  the  parables  in 
which  the  ^reat  bulk  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  was  couched, 
of  the  evidence  of  those  personal  fol- 
lowers who  were  ordained  to  be 
witnesses  of  the  resurrection — we 
hear  not  a  word  from  him.  The 
only  constant  relation  between  St. 
Paul  and  the  Church  at  Jerusalem 
is  one  of  ant^onism.  First,  he 
made  them  know  him  as  a  persecu* 
tor.  Then,  after  his  change  of 
opinion  on  the  one  point  on  which 
he  thereafter  insists,  that  of  the 
truth  of  the  resurrection,  he  seems 
to  take  a  pride  in  informing 
the  Galatians  that  the  personal 
friends  of  his  Master  were  anything 
but  esteemed  by  himself.  With 
Peter,  with  those  who  came  from 
James,  with  Barnabas,  with  Mark^ 
there  is  the  same  constant  conten- 
tions that  afterwards  occurred  with 
ApoUos,  with  Demas,  with  Hy- 
menseus,  with  Alexander,  with  Phy- 
gellus,  and  with  Hermogenes. 
The  sum  total  of  statement  of  &ct 
in  what  Paul  calls  his  gospel  is. 
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that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and 
that  his  body  was  buried,  and  that 
he  rose  again  the  third  day. 

In  the  brief  notice  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  resurrection,  the  ap- 
pearance to  Cephas,  to  the  twelve, 
to  over  five  hundred  brethren  at 
once,  to  James,  and  to  all  the 
apostles,  it  is  impossible  to  identify 
with  any  certitude  any  event  re- 
corded in  either  gospel.  And  what- 
ever was  the  opinion  latterly  enter- 
tained by  St.  Paul  of  the  value  of 
this  evidence,  it  is  clear  that  it  had 
no  effect  on  his  own  mind  before 
his  journey  to  Damascus.  The  one 
point  on  which  Paul  dwells  is  the 
appearance  to  himself ;  and  even  as 
to  that  he  is  not  careful  to  tell 
either  the  time  or  the  scene,  any 
more  than  to  say  whether  it  was  a 
dream,  or  vision,  or  an  objective 
reality.  When  apparently  pressed 
by  remarks  as  to  the  absence  in  his 
case  of  the  ordination  and  qualifi- 
cation of  an  apostle,  as  stated  as 
requisite  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  he  exclaims, ''  Have  I  not 
seen  Christ  our  Lord  ?  "  he  still 
leaves  bis  readers  totally  unin- 
formed as  to  the  circumstance  to 
which  he  refers. 

In  fact,  as  to  Jesus,  either  as  the 
man  or  as  the  teacher,  St.  PatQ 
is  entirely  silent.  In  all  the  touch- 
ing features  recorded  by  the  earlier 
witnesses  of  the  faith,  he  appears 
to  take  no  interest  whatever.  As 
it  is  not  our  task  at  present  to 
examine  the  religious  system  of  St. 
Paul  (so  far  as  anything  beyond 
the  desire  to  establish  his  own  per- 
sonal authority  can  be  gathered 
from  his  writings),  the  contribution 
which  can  be  drawn  from  his 
Epistles  to  the  portraiture  of  Christ 
is  confined  to  a  single  element. 

Amid  all  the  blaze  of  hostility 
that  sprang  up  wherever  Paul  set 
foot,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  he 
was  never  accused,  even  by  his 
fiercest  enemies,  of  blasphemy. 
That  he  was  condemned  and  beaten 


by  the  Jewish  tribimals,  as  a  refrac- 
tpry  elder,  is  true.  But,  as  far  as 
can  be  gathered  from  the  narra- 
tives in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
it  was  murder  by  the  violence  of 
his  people  which  he  feared,  and 
not  capital  condemnation  by  the 
Sanhedrim. 

When  this  silence  is  compared 
with  those  expressions  of  Paul  which 
bear  on  the  subject  of  the  dignity 
of  Jesus  as  the  future  judge  of  the 
world,  it  is  clear  that  on  this  point, 
the  only  one  on  which  we  have 
the  materials  for  forming  an  opi- 
nion, Paul  was  within  the  limits  of 
Jewish  orthodoxy.  The  personal 
return  of  Jesus,  during  his  own  life- 
time, he  seemed  to  have  expected 
to  the  last :  it  is  the  burden  of  almost 
every  epistle.  But  that,  whatever 
was  the  superhuman  grandeur  of 
his  nature,  the  Son  himself  should 
finally  be  subject  to  Him  that 
put  all  things  under  him,  is  the 
distinct  assertion  of  the  clearest  as 
well  as  the  noblest  passage  that 
expresses  the  mind  of  Paul  on  this 
matter.  If  the  text  of  both  the 
Sinaitic  and  the  Alexandrian 
versions  (1  Tim.  iii.  16)  be  disre* 
garded,  it  would  follow  either  that 
the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  was 
spurious,  or  that  the  teaching 
of  Paul  was  so  utterly  incon- 
sistent as  to  be  impossible  to 
to  be  at  all  understood.  But  even 
in  the  same  epistle,  the  con- 
trast between  the  blessed  and  only 
Potentate  and  the  anointed  Lord 
Jesus  is  distinctly  maintained. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Paul 
ever  departed  from  the  Jewish 
view  of  the  unapproachable  unity 
of  God ;  and  the  absence  of  any 
accusation,  on  the  part  of  any  of 
his  numerous  foes,  to  the  effect 
that  he  ever  had  so  done,  con- 
curs with  the  grammatical  sense  of 
every  reference  he  makes  to  the 
subject  to  prove  that  such  was  not 
the  case. 
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The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  shows,  with  St.  Paul,  an 
apparent  total  indifference  to  the 
biography  or  personal  teaching  of 
Jesus ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  his 
spiritual  priesthood  is  the  central 
subject  of  his  theme.  Whether  we 
agree  with  Luther  or  not  in  identi- 
f^ng  the  writer  in  question  with 
ApoUos,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
description  of  a  Jew  bom  at  Alex- 
andria, an  eloquent  man  and 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  applies 
to  this  writer.  The  Alexandrian 
heresy,  which  excused  disobedi- 
ence to  the  law  by  describing  its 
injunctions  as  allegorical,  has  no 
more  eloquent  expositor  than  the 
writer  to  the  Hebrews.  That  by  the 
ordinance  of  Divine  service,  and  of 
an  earthly  sanctuary,  the  Holy 
Ohost  signified  that  the  way  into 
the  holiest  of  all  was  not  yet  made 
manifest,  was  the  most  palpable 
contradiction  which  it  was  possible 
to  oppose  to  both  the  written  and 
the  oral  law,  as  defined  by  the 
Sanhedrim.  How  high  the  writer 
raised  the  idea  of  the  Metatron,  or 
Divine  Logos,  it  is  not  quite  so  easy 
to  determine.  He  speaks  of  him 
as  the  instrument  of  creation,  and 
as  the  express  image  of  the  person 
of  the  Almighty.  But  yet  he 
speaks  of  him  as  being  made  so 
much  better  than  the  angels.  The 
general  view  of  the  "anointed 
Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our 
profession,"  though  more  elo- 
quently put  forth,  is  probably  not 
wholly  dissimilar  from  that  enter- 
tained by  Paul.  Li  the  wonder- 
fully beautiful  passage  which  in- 
cludes the  enimciation  of  the 
Alexandrian  doctrine,  "We  are 
compassed  about  with  so  great  a 
cloud  of  witnesses,"  the  distinc- 
tion between  Jesus,  the  mediator 
of  the  new  covenant,  and  God,  the 
Judge  of  all,  is  marked  and  clear. 
With  this  must  be  borne  in  mind 


the  absence  of  any  reference  to 
a  reign  of  the  anohited  King  on 
earth.  It  is  for  the  city  of  the 
living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
that  those  who  look  to  Jesus  as  the 
author  and  finisher  of  their  faith 
are  bidden  to  hope.  When  the 
last  utterance  of  Paul  bids  Timothy 
keep  the  commandment  without 
spot  unrebukable,  until  the  offering 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  final 
prayer  of  Apollos  (if  it  be  he)  is  for 
the  making  his  hearers  perfect  in 
every  good  work.  The  difference 
between  those  Jews  who  expected  a 
temporal  and  those  who  expected 
a  celestial  reign  of  the  anointed 
King,  is  illustiuted  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  hopes  expressed  by 
these  two  teachers.  But  it  is 
rather  as  explaining  away  the  im- 
mutable law  of  God,  than  as 
impugning  the  Divine  Unity,  that 
the  writer  of  the  epistle  would  have 
been  condemned  by  any  of  the 
early  prophets,  or  by  those  who  sat 
in  Moses'  seat  in  his  own  day. 


IX. 

If  we  have  been  gradually  carried 
over  a  very  considerable  distance, 
in  passing  from  the  purely  Jewish, 
to  the  wholly  Alexandrian,  concep- 
tion of  the  character  and  person  of 
Jesus,  a  more  distinct  line  than 
has  yet  been  drawn  divides  the 
highest  conception  of  either  of  the 
writers  of  the  epistles  from  the 
language  of  the  fourth  Evangelist. 
We  are  fain  to  ask  what  lapse  of 
time  can  have  passed  before  so  total 
a  change  can  have  been  effected  ? 
So  complete  is  the  contrast,  that  we 
ask  what  have  the  two  portraits  in 
common  but  the  name?  Not  a 
single  incident  of  the  Divine  life, 
not  a  single  utterance  of  the  Divine 
teaching,  is  represented  alike  by 
the  fourth  and  the  other  Evan- 
gelists. Biography,  in  the  fourth 
Gospel,  is  almost  as  wholly  subor- 
dinate to  dogmatic  teaching  as  in 
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the  Epistles.  But  that  teaching  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  with- 
out regard  to  the  utter  dissonance 
between  it  and  His  teaching  as 
narrated  by  the  earlier  witnesses.  Of 
the  Nativity  we  hear  not  a  word. 
The  account  of  the  baptism  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  account 
of  the  subsequent  questioning  of 
John  (Matt.  xi.  3;  Luke  vii.  18.) 
The  Temptation  is  not  only  passed 
over  in  silence  in  this  book,  but  ex- 
cluded by  its  chronology.  The 
Transfiguration  is  not  referred  to. 
Jesus  is  described  as  baptizing  in 
Judsea  (ch.  iii.  22),  while  tfohn 
was  baptizing  in  Samaria.  "  For 
John  was  not  yet  cast  into  prison," 
says  the  fourth  Evangelist.  ''  When 
Jesus  had  heard  how  John  was 
cast  into  prison,"  says  the  first. 
^' After  that  John  was  put  in  prison," 
says  the  second.  The  account  of 
the  feeding  the  five  thousand,  and 
the  walk  on  the  sea,  which  appear 
to  be  taken  from  a  conunon  source 
by  the  four  Evangelists,  is  varied 
by  tiie  fourth  by  the  assertion  that 
''they  would  come  and  take  him 
by  force,  to  make  him  a  king." 
This  account  is  in  no  way  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  subsequent 
difficulty  of  the  disciples  as  to 
feeding  the  multitude  as  narrated 
by  the  second  Evangelist  (Mark 
viii.  4).  Every  incident  of  the 
condemnation  and  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion differs — even  to  the  hour 
of  the  day.  The  significance  of 
the  silence  of  Jesus,  which,  if 
He  claimed  a  royal  heirship,  was 
in  obedience  to  the  law — la  lost 
in  the  amount  of  the  incredible 
conversations  with  Pilate,  the 
Roman  procurator.  Even  the  year  of 
the  Crucifixion  must  be  differently 
dated  from  that  as  to  which  there  is 
a  considerable  weight  of  testimony, 
if  we  hold  with  the  fourth  Evan- 
gelist that  on  that  occasion  the 
Passover  fell,  not  on  the  evening 
before  the  Crucifixion,  but  on  the 
Sabbath  succeeding  that  event. 


The  central  conception  of  the 
Great  Prophet  who  taught  by 
parables,  and  who,  when  cheered  by 
the  expression  of  the  belief  of  a 
disciple  that  he  was  in  truth  the 
Lord's  Anointed  (Matt.  xvi.  20), 
charged  His  disciples  that  they 
should  tell  no  man  that  he  was 
Jesus  the  Anointed,  is  as  wholly 
opposed  as  it  is  possible  to  be  to 
that  of  the  character  drawn  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  the  fourth  OospeL 
Of  the  numerous  marks  given  by 
the  fourth  Evangelist  of  unac- 
quaintance  with  the  views  and 
habits  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine, 
and  of  hatred  for  "the  Jews," 
perhaps  none  is  more  striking  than 
the  fact  that  the  biography  as  it 
stands  could  not  have  been  read 
aloud  by  an  indifferent  person,  in 
any  place  under  the  rule  of  the 
Sajihedrim,  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, without  rendering  the  ut» 
terer  of  such  passages  as  viii  58, 
xiv.  9,  or  XX.  28,  liable  to  capital 
punishment,  irrespective  of  any 
adherence  that  he  might  give  to 
the  opinions  expressed,  as  far,  at 
least,  as  the  first  of  the  passages  is 
concerned. 

It  is  true  that  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions (ch.  viii.  59),  the  Jews  are  re- 
presented as  taking  up  stones  to 
stone  him.  The  escape  of  Jesus  is 
intimated,  though  not  said,  to  be 
miraculous.  But  how  he  could 
ever  have  again  appeared  in  public 
without  being  arrested  for  such  an 
attack  on  the  most  solemn  article 
of  the  Jewish  &ith,  the  writer  has 
not  attempted  to  explain. 

In  the  earlier  narratives,  the 
general  view  given  of  the  public 
Ufe  of  Jesus  is  this :  At  the  baptism' 
a  Divine  Presence  descended  upon 
Him.  After  a  period  of  solitude 
and  trial.  He  was  first  induced  to 
appear  as  a  public  teacher  after 
the  execution  of  John.  During  a 
period  which  no  Evangelist  has 
fixed,  the  fame  of  His  miracles, 
the  power  of  His  parabolic  teach- 
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ing,  and  the  great  expectation  of 
the  people  as  to  the  immediate 
establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Qod,  swelled  the  number  of  his 
followers,  till,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  to  Jerusalem  for  the 
Passover  of  a.d.  30,  he  was  accom- 
panied bj  a  crowded  following,  and 
recognised  as  a  Qreat  Prophet, 
coming  in  the  name  of  the  Lord — 
or  as  the  very  Anointed  Son  of 
iDavid  of  the  Jewish  hope. 
Throughout  his  course,  the  Sanhe- 
drim, the  Pharisees,  and  the  higher 
classes  of  the  Jews  seem  to  have 
regarded  him  with  hesitation  or 
with  suspicion,  while  the  common 
people  heard  him  gladly.  In  the 
visit  to  the  Temple  when,  in  assert- 
ing that  sanctity  of  the  Holy  Moun- 
tain as  to  which  the  oral  law  is 
positive,  though  the  written  is 
silent,  there  was  a  collision  with 
the  prefects  of  the  sigils,  and  with 
the  perceptors  of  the  Temple  tax, 
and  then  the  Sanhedrim  came  for- 
ward to  demand  what  authority 
was  claimed  by  Jesus.  To  this  de- 
mand no  reply  is  recorded;  as, 
although  the  reference  to  John  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  mode  of 
rabbinical  argument,  it  cannot  be 
represented  as  a  plea  or  a  claim 
brought  before  the  national  govern- 
ment. From  that  time  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  appear  to  have 
rapidly  fallen  off — ^so  that  the  San- 
hedrim found  that  it  would  be  per- 
fectly safe  to  take  the  unprece- 
dented course  of  arresting  hmi  on 
the  very  night  of  the  Passover. 
The  subsequent  revulsion  in  the 
popular  mind — ^the  exchange  of  the 
"  Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David  " 
for  the  cry  "  Crucify  him !  Crucify 
him ! "  can  only  be  explained 
on  the  view,  that  the  accusation  of 
blasphemy,  in  the  uttering  of  the 
ineffable  name,  wzongly  made  by 
the  High  Priest,  and  attested  by 
the  public  aolemnity  required  by 
the  law  in  that  case,  of  tearing 
the  robes,  wag    believed   by    ihJQ 


people.  Thus,  and  thus  alone,  the 
whole  narrative  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  Jewish  law,  habits,  and 
opinions. 

In  the  fourth  Gospel  we  have 
nothing  of  the  kind.  We  have 
a  professedly  controversial  treatise : 
(chap.  XX.  30.)  The  local  colour- 
ing has  entirely  evaporated,  and 
all  the  incidents  are  seen  from  a 
Greek  or  anti- Jewish  point  of  view. 
Instead  of  the  intelligible  antago- 
nism of  the  Sanhedrim  to  the 
influence  obtained  over  the  com- 
mon people,  we  have  a  constant 
opposition  of  "  the  Jews  "  to  Jesus, 
wmch  deprives  the  account  of  his 
life  of  any  verisimilitude  or  in« 
telligible  motive.  We  have  the 
strongest  of  Jewish  prejudices,  that 
against  the  Samaritans,  ignored, 
not  only  in  the  incident  at  Sychar, 
but  in  the  locality  attributed  to  the 
baptism  of  John.  We  have  the 
language  as  to  ''your  law"  and 
"  their  law,"  whidi,  in  the  tract 
Aboda  8aray  and  other  parts  of  the 
Talmud,  is  attributed  to  the  here- 
tical opponents  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
We  have,  alone  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, a  reference  to  the  scandalous 
passage  in  the  Gemara  as  to  the 
birth  of  Jesus  (chap.  viii.  41).  We 
have  utterances  of  hatred  (viii. 
44)  as  to  which  it  is  alike  incon- 
ceivable that  they  should  have  been 
made  by  any  reverent  Jew,  or  that 
they  would  not  have  been  retaliated 
by  instant  lapidation.  Even  in  deal- 
ing with  such  a  subject  as  the 
sepulture,  we  find  the  Greek  raising 
of  the  stone  substituted  for  the 
Jewish  rolling  away  of  the  stone ; 
while  for  the  careful  observance  of 
the  law  enjoined  by  the  first  Gbspel 
we  find  niunerous  instances  of  either 
ignorance,  or  wilful  contrariety  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Mishna.  ThuB 
to  heal  on  the  Sabbath-day  was 
not  in  opposition  to  any  precept  of 
law  or  of  tradition,  thougn  it  would 
have  no  doubt  been  highly  dis- 
tasteful to  the  authorities.    JBut  to 
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"make  day,"  for  the  purpose  of 
healings  woiild  have  been  a  distmct 
breach  of  a  special  provision  of  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath.  We  may  often 
doubt  whether  the  writer  uses  ex- 
pressions in  ignorance  of,  or  inten- 
tional opposition  to,  the  Jewish  law, 
and  the  habits  of  PaJeetine.  But  of 
the  fiercely  anti- Jewish  spirit  of  the 
fourth  G^pel  there  cannot  be  a 
shadow  of  question. 


It  is  an  abuse  of  language  to  speak 
«f  the  foregoing  views  of  the  per- 
son and  ministry  of  Jesus  as 
mutually  consistent,  or  as  even  in 
aiiy  way  reconcilable.  Making  every 
i^wance  for  difference  of  time,  of 
place,  or  of  associations,  on  the  part 
of  the  writers,  we  must  yet  admit 
that  the  central  ideas  of,  for 
example,  the  first  and  the  fourth 
Evangelists  are  diametrically  op- 
posed, and  mutually  exclusive.  It 
IS  not  possible  to  reconcile  those 
two  writers,  except  on  the  ground 
that  one  or  the  otner  should  admit 
that  he  wrote  wholly  in  error.  We 
may  accept  either  one  accoimt  or 
the  other;  but  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  they  have  little  in  com- 
mon save  the  name  which  they 
both  utter,  but  to  which  they  ascribie 
sndi  contradictory  characters. 

It  is  not  to  our  present  purpose 
to  inqtiire  through  what  rivers 
of  blood,  and  under  what  varied 
powers  of  persuasion  or  of  force, 
the  religious  teachers  of  Christen- 
dom have  arrived  at  whatever 
accord  may  be  said  now  to  subsist 
between  them  as  to  the  object  of 
their  several  portraitures.  As 
might  be  expected,  when  Aryan 
people  had  to  deal  with  Semitic 
traoitions  or  doctrines,  the  view 
which  was  most  hostile  to  that 
taken  bv  the  contemporaries  and 
the  disciples  of  the  Oreat  Teacher 
has  attracted  the  most  adherents 
and  admirers.    As  to  that,  we  have 


nothing  now  to  say.  Those  minds 
which  can  accept  a  traditional 
teaching  on  such  matters,  or  which 
can  rest  under,  not  only  the  imagi- 
nation, but  the  imaginary  applica- 
tion, of  such  a  rule  as  Semper  ubique 
ab  iymnihus,  may  be  regarded  by 
those  who  have  been  beaten  by  the 
storms  and  tempests  that  beset  the 
independent  searcher  for  truth, 
with  a  kind  of  loving  envy — envy  of 
their  peace,  accompanied  by  wonder 
at  the  method  by  which  they  have 
attained  it. 

But  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  the  above  investigation,  of  a 
catholic,  rather  than  of  a  polemic 
character.  If  we  find  that  among 
the  Evangelists  themselves  the 
fourth  utters  words  for  which 
the  first  would  have  unhesitatingly 
condemned  the  utterer  to  death, 
what  shall  we  say  of  minor  dif- 
ferences ?  What  think  we  of  such 
questions  as  the  Homoousian 
and  the  Homoiousian  controversy, 
the  Arian  debate,  or  the  dispute 
as  to  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  P  What  shall  we  think  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Crusades  ?  or  of  its 
modem  echo  in  Exeter  Hall,  in  our 
pulpits,  in  our  schools?  What 
shall  we  think  of  the  questions 
that  to-day  divide  Christendom? 
and  of  those  who,  less  considerate 
than  the  soldiers  of  Pilate,  rend  the 
robe  of  Christ  into  the  tatters  of 
innumerable  sects  ? 

One  of  the  noblest  anticipations 
of  Bacon  was,  that  the  reform  of 
learning  which  he  laboured  to 
advance  should  thereafter  prove  one 
of  the  great  steps  towards  the 
unity  of  the  City  of  Qt)d.  Nothing 
could,  probably,  tend  more  to 
establish  that  unity  than  the  attain- 
ment of  the  conviction,  how  hope- 
less is  the  attempt  to  establish  uni- 
formity on  the  grounds  of  reason  and 
of  evidence.  To  insist  on  logical 
deductions,  such  as  those  of  Loyola 
or  of  CalviD,  from  premises  so 
utterly  unstable  as  those  which  we 
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have  been  regarding,  is  the  course 
•of  the  fanatic — ^whom  it  is  easy  to 
characterise  by  a  shorter  word. 
To  turn,  in  the  spirit  of  the  writer 
to  the  Hebrews,  although  unfettered 
by  his  Alexandrian  culture,  to  those 
moral,  emotional,  and  religious 
truths  that  underlie  the  harsh 
features  of  dogma,  will  be  the  aim 
of  the  truly  religious  man.  The 
more  fully  history  is  known, 
the  more  wholly  human  and 
visionary  appear  the  root  and 
genesis  of  dogma.  And  the  more 
fully  we  are  persuaded  of  that 
truth,  the  wider  will  be  our 
charity  for  every  form   of  faith, 


and  the  deeper  will  be  our  own 
resolve  to  follow  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law — ^truth  and 
mercy,  and  the  fear  and  love  of 
God.  In  those  elements  of  philo- 
sophy, rather  than  of  faith,  which 
form  the  main  barriers  that  divide 
the  ancient  Church  of  Mount  Sinai, 
the  Apostolic  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  iconoclastic  faith  of  Mecca, 
from  modem  Christendom,  even 
more  than  from  one  another,  the 
main  source  of  contention  is  human 
dogma.  And,  if  so,  are  we  wrong 
in  saying  that  human  dogma  is  the 
most  subtle  and  most  formidable 
antagonist  to  Divine  Faith  ? 
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lOHABOD. 

(Cantimied  from  page  579.) 


Chapter  XVI. 

M&.  AND  Miss  Lee  left  earlj  the 
next  morning,  and  were  not  seen 
again  by  the  two  other  travellers, 
who,  after  lingering  a  couple  of  days 
at  Zermatt,  started  also  to  make 
their  way  back  to  the  yallej  of  the 
Rhone. 

The  proof  of  a  healthy  character, 
like  that  of  a  sound  constitution,  is 
shown  in  its  power  to  rally  after 
a  shock.  It  may  suffer,  may  be 
weakened  or  injured  for  a  time, 
but,  if  nature  is  on  the  better  side, 
the  mind  is  sure  to  right  itself, 
rises  again,  stronger,  and  better 
armed  against  perils  to  come. 

There  is  no  shirking  the  combat 
nowadays  either,  and  never  were 
the  rocks  ahead  more  numerous 
and  insidious.  He  who  once  ven- 
tures out  of  port  need,  indeed,  to 
have  in  him  the  soul  of  integrity. 
Nothing  less  will  keep  him  from 
swerving  out  of  his  intended  track, 
or  from  utter  shipwreck. 

The  balance  of  Tone's  mind 
showed  signs  of  returning,  after 
the  iirst,  always  the  most  perilous, 
oscillation.  During  the  next  few 
days  he  continued  in  such  equable 
spirite,  so  tractable,  and  keeping 
his  Alpine  raptures  te  himself,  that 
Ichabod,  having  absolutely  no  fault 
to  find,  felt  almost  uneasy  at  such 
alarmingly  good  behaviour. 

They  descended  the  valley 
leisurely,  reachiag  Sierre  one  day 
towards  noon. 

''  What  an  immense  relief  it  is  to 
meet    the    railway    again,"    said 


Ichabod,  his  face  clearing  as  thej 
came  in  sight  of  the  dear,  puffing, 
snorting  locomotive,  and  a  row  of 
sooty  coal  trucks. 

"  Well,  I  don't  object  to  the  iron 
road  itself,*'  said  Tony  doubtfully  ; 
only  here,  in  Switzerland,  one 
generally  looks  upon  it  as  a  sign 
that  the  magnificence  of  the  route 
is  over,  and  that  what  is  coming 
now  will  be  tame  and  stale  in  com- 
parison." 

"  So  much  the  better.  One  can 
go  to  sleep  in  peace,  without  being- 
bothered  to  look  at  the  view," 
returned  Ichabod,  settling  himself 
in  a  comfortable  comer  of  the 
carriage. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
would  not  wake  up  till  the  terminua 
at  Martigny,  where  they  found 
they  had  three  shining  hours  to 
wait.  Tony  insisted  on  improving 
them  by  taking  a  long  walk,  and 
they  set  off  at  hap-hazard,  striking 
into  the  first  turning  that  offered, 
a  little  path  following  up  the 
course  of  a  mountain  stream.  The 
scenery,  though  grand,  was  as 
monotonous  as  a  Qregorian  chant, 
and  even  Tony  yawned.  Ichabod 
rallied  him.  Were  savage  pine 
foreste  and  roaring  cataracte  and 
frowning  rocks  beginning  to  pall  at 
last?  Tony  would  not  answer 
except  by  taxing  him  back  with  a 
slackened  zest  for  philosophical 
research  since  Zermatt.  Had  he 
made  the  slighest  addition  to  his 
notes,  gathered  so  much  as  & 
single  fresh  hiat  on  the  science  of 
happiness  P  Ichabod  could  offer  no 
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excuse,  except  that  be  had  already, 
he  thought,  collected  sufficient 
material.  If  he  were  to  set  to 
work  immediately  on  reaching 
home,  in  three  months'  time  or  so 
the  volume  might  be  ready  for 
publication. 

''  And  do  you  anticipate  a  success 
for  it  ?  "  asked  Tony,  suddenly. 

"  No,  nor  a  large  sale.  Bat  that 
is  quite  unnecessary.  Once  started, 
the  idea  will  disseminate  itself  and 
spread  like — " 

"An  epidemic  or  the  Colorado 
beetle  exactly,"  broke  in  Tony  ; 
"  but  suppose  for  a  moment  we 
have  got  so  far,  and  your  principles 
are  carried  out  all  the  world  over 
— ^what  ought  to  be  the  result  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  that  a  modi- 
cum of  happiness  would  be  secured 
to  almost  every  one." 

"With  all  due  respect  to  you, 
Ichabod,"  returned  Tony,  "  I 
believe  that  the  '  science  of  happi- 
ness' is  a  thing  for  which  each 
can  only  make  rules  for  himself. 
As  regards  others  it  is  pure  guess- 
work, and  as  long  as  men  are  men 
will  remain  so.  People  will  make 
fewer  mistakes  if  left  to  them- 
selves. Therefore,  say  I,  to  every 
man  (if  he  can  get  it)  his  own 
paradise,  which  is  a  great  safe- 
•guard  against  people  envying  each 
other.  For  the  British  workman, 
his  equal  parts,  work,  sleep  and 
play,  and  his  eight  shillings  daily. 
Compare  the  aiiist,  who  prefers 
fourteen  hours'  work,  no  play,  what 
sleep  he  can  get,  perhaps  no  pay 
at  ail,  and  the  distant  prospect  of 
being  well  o£E  alid  famous  at  last, 
come  good  luck,  and  supposing 
he  doesn't  die  or  break  down 
in  the  meantime.  Compare  the 
Bohemian's  ideal  of  bliss,  and  that 
of  the  domestic  man — or  even  the 
same  man's  tastes  at  different  times 
of  his  life.  The  more  you  can 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  others, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  wider  your 
views,  the  more  you  recognise  the 


impossible  absurdity  of  a  theory  of 
happiness." 

"  Because  happiness,  then,  is  an 
effect  without  a  cause,  eh  ?  " 

"No — but  because  the  causes 
that  play  upon  it  are  infinite  and 
variable,  and  often  too  subtle  and 
complex  for  us  to  see.  Life  is  not 
long  enough  to  investigate  them. 
You  haven't  a  moral  microscope, 
and,  if  you  had,  you  couldn't  use  it 
for  making  experiments  and  veri- 
fying them.  And  when  it  comes 
to  action, — by  weakening  feeling, 
through  too  much  introspection, 
you  weaken  motive  power,  and  there 
must  come  a  falling  off  in  art  and 
in  science,  and  in  all  undertakings 
that  call  for  a  real  sacrifice  and 
don't  warrant  payment." 

"I  declare,  Tony,  you're  becom- 
ing an  independent  thinker,"  said 
Ichabod,  with  acidity.  "  I  should 
advise  you  to  start  a  school  of 
your  own  next." 

"  By  the  bye,  I  forgot  to  ask  if 
you've  succeeded  yet  in  finding  that 
outlet  for  the  religious  emotions." 

"No,  and  I'm  reduced  to  the 
idea  that  they  may  be  reduced 
by  education  and  selection  till 
they  become  like  rudimentary  uae* 
less  organs." 

Tony  here  cut  him  short  with  an 
exclamation,  "In  heaven's  name 
Ichabod,  what's  that?"  pointing 
to  an  object  in  the  stream. 

"  That "  was  a  large  white  cotton 
umbrella,  drifting  helplessly  along, 
now  sticking  among  the  stones, 
now  entangled  in  the  weeds,  but 
moving  slowly  down  towards  them. 

"  And  that?  "  added  Ichabod. 

"  That "  was  a  green  gauze 
butterfly  net  in  a  similar  predica- 
ment. Tony  picked  his  way  across 
some  stepping-stones  into  the 
midst  of  the  stream,  and  succeeded 
in  fishing  out  both  articles.  The 
umbrella  had  a  thick  coil  of  rope 
twisted  loosely  round  the  handle. 
The  two  men  looked  at  each  other. 

"  Some  wretched  tourist  come  to 
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grief/'  said  Ichabod,  philosophi- 
cally ;  '*  an  American,  probably. 
BroJcen  his  neck  plajing  leapfrog 
on  a  precipice,  or  drowned  trying 
to  swim  across  the  rapids,  I've  no 
doubt,  and  these  are  his  effects." 

''  Come  on  then  and  let  us  see," 
said  Tony  quickly.  Ichabod  pro- 
posed returning  to  Martigny  to 
get  a  guide.  The  idea  of  risking 
their  own  necks  to  find  the  remains 
of  a  harum-scarum  traveller  just 
to  afford  them  Christian  burial,  he 
disapproYed.  Tony  persisted.  The 
tourist  might  not  be  dead,  only 
wounded,  and  help  imperative. 
Ichabod  might  go  back ;  he  should 
follow  up  the  track,  and  Ichabod 
yielded  reluctantly  and  accom- 
panied him. 

A  little  higher  up  Tony  picked 
out  of  the  stream  a  large  pair  of 
Yellow  cotton  gloves,  then  a  white 
hat  and  bandana.  Inside  the 
former  was  what  appeared  to  be 
the  owner's  name  and  address, 
'^  Camille  Dubourg,  Lausanne." 

"  They  will  serve  for  identifica- 
tion," said  Ichabod,  coolly. 

A  few  yards  onwards,  on  turn- 
ing a  sharp  comer,  they  were  met 
by  a  singular  spectacle.  Before 
them  was  a  waterfall  narrowly 
inclosed  on  three  sides  by  nearly 
vertical  heights.  Half-way  down 
one  of  these  a  man  was  hanging  in 
the  most  critical  situation  imagin- 
able—clinging with  both  handis  to 
a  tough  shrub,  which  alone  saved 
him  from  falling,  and  sprawling  in 
vain  with  his  feet  to  find  a  support 
on  the  loose  treacherous  earth. 

Beneath  him  was  a  drop  of  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  to  the  river 
coming  from  the  waterfall  and 
splashing  over  a  jagged  rocky  bed, 
unpleasantly  suggestive  of  lacerated 
skin  and  fractiired  bones. 

"  How  in  the  world  did  he  come 
there  ?" 

The  exclamation  came  from 
Tony.  The  next  instant  the  young 
fellow,  with  characteristic  prompti- 


tude, had  seen  his  way,  and 
dashed  to  the  aid  of  the  hapless 
tourist.  He  uncoiled  the  rope — ^it 
was  of  a  good  length — from  the 
umbrella,  scrambled  up  the  path 
that  wound  round  the  hiU  and  led 
to  the  top  of  the  waterfall  directly 
above  the  critical  spot.  From 
below  he  had  noticed  an  ash  tree 
on  the  edge,  of  which  the  spread- 
ing branches  overlapped  the  pre- 
cipice. One  of  them  hung  down- 
wards, almost  touching  the  luck- 
less adventurer,  but  it  was  slender 
and  would  never  have  borne  his 
weight — nor  Ichabod's — ^but  Tony 
calculated  it  would  bear  him.  Up 
the  trunk  he  scrambled  with  the 
nimbleness  of  a  country  lad,  seized 
and  crawled  along  the  bough, 
which  cracked  and  bent  even  under 
his  light  figure,  till  Ichabod  winced 
with  apprehension.  But  Tony  was 
now  astride  the  bough,  and  had 
both  hands  free  to  manipulate  the 
rope.  The  tourist,  roused  to 
courage  by  the  sight  of  a  friend  in 
need,  contrived  to  second  him  in 
fastening  one  end  of  the  rope 
round  his  waist.  Tony  took  the 
other  between  his  teeth,  crept  back 
again  up  the  bough  to  the  trunk,, 
and  let  himself  down  to  the  ground. 
Here  Ichabod  joined  him,  and  both 
hauled  as  hard  as  they  could» 
assisted  by  the  goodwill  of  the 
stranger,  who,  in  a  few  seconds^ 
was  safely  landed  on  the  top. 

He  was  an  old  man,  thin,  wizen,, 
with  a  bronzed  face,  hair  and 
beard  like  grey  moss,  and  eyes 
of  a  practisea,  preternatural  sharp- 
ness ;  a  pleasant  countenance,  rather 
like  some  intelligent  animal's.  No 
sooner  had  he  recovered  his  breath 
and  his  fright  than  he  exclaimed  in 
agonised  tones  of  Swiss  French,  as 
his  eye  ran  over  his  effects,  hat,  net^ 
and  umbrella: 

"  And  my  box,  gentlemen,  is  it 
not  here  V" 

"Box!"  repeated  Tony. 

"  It  will  then  have  fallen  into  the 
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riyer.    I  miist  absolutely  recover 
it,  or—" 

And  he  hurried  down  the  path, 
put  on  his  spectacles,  and  began 
poking  about  among  the  stones  in 
the  stream.  The  Englishmen  fol- 
lowed, and  Tonj  soon  spied  and 
rescued  the  desired  object-— a  small 
white  wooden  case,  which  the  old 
man  opened  solemnly,  and  then 
closed  with  a  smile  of  beatitude, 
explaining  that  it  contained  sixteen 
yaluable  beetles  and  a  moth  of  un- 
speakable rarity,  but  all  were  safe 
and  unhurt. 

Then,  first,  he  seemed  fully  to 
take  iQ  what  had  passed,  and, 
guessing  the  nationality  of  the 
travellers  at  a  glance,  he  rushed  up 
to  Ichabod,  shaking  him  vehe- 
mently by  the  hand  and  blessing 
and  praising  him  in  very  fair 
English,  as  his  intrepid  preserver. 
Ichabod  reminded  him  that  the 
foolhardy  young  man  in  question 
was  Tony,  who  had  his  fingers 
nearly  wrung  off  accordingly. 
Then  the  trio  walked  back  to 
Martigny  together,  M.  Dubourg 
explaining  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  had 
been  found. 

He  was  a  naturalist,  living  at 
Lausanne,  had  come  over  for  the 
day  to  Martigny,  and  been  em- 
ploying a  leisure  hour  in  butterfly- 
nunting.  Was  standing  on  the 
heights  above  the  cascade  when  he 
saw  »  moth  with  curious  markings 
hovering  near  the  edge  of  the 
slope.  As  he  leaned  over  to 
scrutinise  it  the  loose  earth  on  the 
brink  gave  way ;  he  had  fallen 
with  a  frightful  struggle,  and  only 
been  saved  by  that  providential 
bush,  which  he  managed  to  clutch 
in  his  slide.  There  he  had  held  on 
like  grim  death  for  an  hour  at 
least  he  believed,  though,  accord- 
ing to  his  watch,  it  could  not  have 
been  more  than  five  minutes, 
shouting  till  he  was  hoarse  and 
exhausted,    and  on   the   point  of 


letting  go    when  they  had   come 
to  the  rescue. 

"Now,  what  kind  of  thoughts 
passed  through  your  mind  during 
those  few  minutest"  asked  Icha- 
bod. "  Did  you  recall  scenes  of 
your  childhood?  Did  you  regret 
leaving  the  world?  Did  you  con- 
jecture what  was  coming,  and  if 
anything,  after  death  ?" 

''  Ah,  parbleu  !  I  had  no  time.  I 
had  one  thought  only,  my  box. 
For  there  inside  was  a  moth  I  had 
been  after  all  the  autumn — ^a  moth 
that  has  not  his  fellow  but  in  few 
collections,  and  that  I  had  brought 
to  show  a  friend  at  Martigny.  I 
felt  I  should  not  have  carried  it 
about  with  me;  and  that  now, 
through  my  carelessness,  this 
almost  unique  specimen  would 
perhaps  get  lost.  Had  I  known 
that  my  box  wisis  not  drowned,  I 
should  have  been  quiet  in  my 
mind." 

Ichabod  was  favourably  'im- 
pressed. A  man  who  can  leave 
the  world  with  no  keener  regret 
than  annoyance  for  the  loss  of  an 
insect,  has  clearly  and  unmistak- 
ably had  the  veil  torn  off  all  its 
bright  deceptions  for  him  long 
ago. 

They  travelled  by  the  same  train 
to  Lausanne.  Ichabod  and  the  old 
naturalist,  who  was  deeply  learned 
in  his  speciality,  talked  science  the 
whole  way.  Tony  was  frankly  bored 
by  their  conversation — he  always 
found  that  an  extra  amount  of 
physical  exercise  took  it  out  of  his 
mtellectual  activity — and  went  to 
sleep  while  they  were  settling 
the  question  of  spontaneous 
generation. 

Bousing  himself  at  last  at 
Lausanne,  he  found  them  far 
advanced  in  friendship.  It  was 
now  five  o'clock  and  Ichabod  and 
Tony,  having  acceded  to  a  request 
from  the  naturalist  that  they  would 
do  him  the  honour  of  calling  at  his 
villa    "Patmos,"    which    lay    be- 
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tween  the  station  and  the  town, 
sent  off  their  luggage  to  the  hotel 
and  proceeded  on  foot  with  their 
new  acquaintance. 

After  about  five  minutes'  walk  he 
stopped  them  before  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  up  from  the  roadway 
to  a  wicker  gate.  "  It  is  here, 
gentlemen,"  said  he  courteously; 
"you  wiU  come  in,  will  you  not, 
and  see  all  my  treasures  ?  and,  ah 
yes  " — and  his  face  beamed  as  he 
made  the  offer — *^  I  can  g^ve  you 
some  tea — ^real  tea,  as  you  drink  it 
in  England,  not  what  you  get  at 
the  hotels ;  I  know  what  that  is. 
I  have  seen  pod8  among  the  leaves ! 
But,  come  only  and  taste  mine — ." 
Evidently  he  looked  on  tea  as  a 
kind  of  shibboleth,  and  would  no 
longer  have  believed  in  their 
nationality  had  they  declined  the 
offer.  He  escorted  them  up  the 
steps  into  a  little  garden  over- 
looking the  road.  A  narrow  path, 
edged  with  beehives  led  up  to  the 
house,  and  the  honey  suckers 
themselves  were  swarming  around. 

"  My  bees,  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
proudly,  passing  unmoved  through 
a  cloud  of  insects;  the  two  English- 
men hesitating  a  moment,  it  must 
be  owned,  to  follow  in  his  wake. 
Which  would  run  the  gauntlet 
first?  At  last  Tony,  ashamed  to 
say  he  was  nervous,  strode  forward, 
very  stiff  and  upright,  through  the 
maze,  unhurt.  Ichabod  followed, 
less  fortunate,  warding  them  off 
with  his  hand;  as  they  buzzed 
round  his  head  one  of  them  stung 
him  behind  his  ear. 

"They  never  do,  unless  you 
irritate  them,"  said  their  master, 
consolingly."  "  Va  done,  down,  my 
child,"  caressing  a  large  curious- 
looking  animal  that  sprang  from 
the  door  step  to  meet  him. 

"  My  hyena,  gentlemen,"  said  he 
blandly,  introducing  them,  and 
then  running  off  to  look  for  the 
servant  in  the  yard,  greatly  to  the 
annoyance  of  his  guests  left  alone 


with  this  odd  creature,  who  did  not 
seem  to  like  strangers.  After 
snarling  about  with  an  unpre- 
possessing expression,  it  made  a 
sudden  fly  at  Tony,  whose  exclama- 
tion brought  Mr.  Dubourg  back  to 
the  spot.  "Ah,  Jocky,  peace, 
animal,  peace !  It  is  but  his  f  nn, 
gentlemen.  Had  you  but  said  to 
him,  Jocky,  Jocky,  he  would 
have  come  and  licked  your  hand. 
Ah,  but  you  have  the  ancient 
prejudice  against  the  word  hyena, 
I  see.  Let  me  assure  you  the 
creature,  if  treated  kindly,  is  as 
tame  and  affectionate  as  a  little 
dog.     Is  he  not,  Jocky  ?  " 

The  Englishmen,  nevertheless, 
breathed  more  freely  when 
"  Jocky  "  was  carried  off  into  the 
yard.  Mr.  Dubourg  now  brought 
them  into  the  house.  "Patmos" 
was  rather  small  and  close,  smell- 
ing powerfully  of  creosote  and 
spirits  of  wine.  The  only  other 
human  being  it  contained  was  an 
old  man,  whom  at  first  sight  they 
took  for  the  naturalist's  brother,  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  re- 
semblance between  the  two.  It 
was  his  confidential  servant,  how- 
ever— a  common  instance  of  like 
minds  and  like  habits  producing 
like  physiognomies. 

He  presently  brought  in  the 
vaunted  tea,  which  was  really 
good,  and  duly  appreciated  by  the 
Englishmen.  Afterwards  they 
were  taken  the  round  of  number- 
less cabinets  of  entomological 
curiosities.  The  collection  was 
superb ;  it  needed  no  cannoisaeur's 
eye  to  recognise  that.  The 
naturalist,  while  doing  the  honours 
of  his  museum,  had  occasion  to 
allude  to  his  wanderings  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  globe,  and  told 
strange  stories  of  his  hardships 
and  labours,  and  the  cost  at  which 
some  of  his  most  difficult  captures 
had  been  made.  Ichabod  shook  his 
head.  Such  sacrifices  might  be 
worth    making    to    win    a    large 
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fortune,  or  for  the  sake  of  some 
important  scientific  discovery.  But 
BO  great  or  useful  results  could 
follow  the  taking  of  a  fresh  speci- 
men, however  rare,  of  a  tribe 
already  well  known.  He  expressed 
a  hope  that  Mr.  Dubourg  did  not 
often  expose  his  life  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  mere  curiosity  or  caprice 
as  he  had  done  this  afternoon. 

"  What  then  would  you  have  me 
to  do?"  he  asked,  disdainfully; 
''wait  here,  and  pray  that  the 
moths  come  and  fly  in  at  my 
window,  eh  ?" 

"  Well,  I  should  keep  my  eager- 
ness within  bounds,  and  make  a 
point  of  considering  on  every  occa- 
sion whether  the  game  was  worth 
the  candle." 

"Ah!  you  are  no  natiuulist, 
you,"  he  exclaimed,  pathetically. 
"  Now  my  collection  is  famous — I 
have  brother  naturalists  come  from 
England,  from  France,  from 
Russia,  to  see  it.  But  think  you 
I  could  have  made  it  sitting  here 
in  my  Patmos,  or  even  taking  a 
promenade  at  Martigny  ?  See  now 
this.  Monsieur,  the  gem  of  my 
possessions,"  and  he  disclosed  a 
large  butterfly  with  a  case  all  to 
itself — a  magnificent  prize  indeed, 
with  huge  wings  of  dazzling  pea- 
cock blue.  "He  is  from  South 
Africa.  Gr^goire,  man  enfant, 
hither,  and  tell  these  gentlemen 
the  roman  of  our  nonpareil ;  how 
you  secured  it  for  me  and  at  what 
cost." 

"  Monsieur  send  me  out  there," 
began  Gregoire,  with  automatic 
military  obedience,  "  to  collect  for 
him  certain  specimens.  Two  years 
I  stay  ;  but  this  butterfly  you  now 
see  before  you  I  have  not  yet. 
That  was  our  dream,  for  but  one 
other  is  known  to  have  been 
taken  alive,  and  that  one  they  say 
is  lost. 

"  One  day  I  hear  that  two  such 
have  been  seen  in  a  certain  spot, 
but  far  out  in  a  wild  country.     So 


I  go  there,  with  my  tent  and  my 
provisions,  for  there  is  no  village, 
no,  not  a  hut,  within  miles.  The 
insects  live  up  at  the  top  of  a  tall 
tree,  and  at  the  foot  I  put  bait  to 
entice  them  down. 

"Three  weeks  I  wait  there,  all 
alone,  and  without  a  chance.  I 
have  fever,  but  I  get  well,  for  I 
have  sworn  to  bring  home  this 
prize.  Then  one  day  come  a  great 
storm,  and  it  drive  them  down. 
They  spy,  they  fly  to  the  bait.  I 
approach  softly ;  I  hold  my  breath. 
Pst — ^I  have  them  in  my  net.  Ah, 
gentlemen,  that  was  the  moment  of 
my  life !" 

Even  the  recollection  was  too 
much  for  him,  and  his  voice  broke 
down.  "  Mercif  Oregoire,  merd,  mon 
brave,**  sobbed  his  master,  equally 
affected,  and  the  two  fell  into  each 
other's  arms — a  serio-comic  tableau 
a  little  trying  to  the  guests. 

However,  hereupon  Oregoire  mon 
brave  discreetly  took  himself 
and  his  emotions  off.  Mr. 
Dubourg,  in  answer  to  some 
questions  of  Tony's,  finished  the 
sketch  he  had  begun  of  his  own 
vicissitudes.  He  had  travelled  all 
over  Europe,  India,  South  America, 
always  with  this  one  object  in 
view.  He  was  now  seventy,  but 
had  lost  none  of  his  youthful 
ardour. 

"  Eh,  mon  Dieu!  it  is  because  I 
love  it,"  he  replied  ingenuously,  in 
answer  to  Ichabod's  deprecatory 
remarks.  "  Though  you  do  not 
love  this  study  of  mine  yourself, 
sure  you  have  some  vocation,  some 
pursuit,  some  hobby — something 
you  care  to  be  first  in." 

"  Well  ?"  said  Ichabod,  evasively. 

"  And  when  that  is  in  question, 
do  you  stop  to  count  and  to  weigh, 
ana  to  ask  if  this  is  worth  that  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  do." 

"  Then  you  are  no  true  student, 
or  professor,  or  artist,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  you  would  call  yourself," 
he  exclaimed  vehemently, "  and  you 
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will  never  excel  in  it,  be  it  what  it 
may.  Perhaps  you  don't  care  to. 
If  so,  70U  are  right  not  to  expose 
yourself  or  your  comfort.  But  if 
all  were  like  you,  who  would  do  the 
fine  things  for  us  ?  Ah,  monsieur, 
the  best  deeds  are  done  so,  without 
too  much  to  think  why.  The  heart 
is  a  clock  that  seldom  goes  wrong ; 
the  head  often.  Had  monstaur,  here, 
paused  to  think  if  my  old  life  was 
worth  the  risk  of  his  young  one 
this  morning,  where  should  I  be 
now  P  And  though  it  was  he  who 
ran  to  aid  me  in  my  plight,  I  make 
no  doubt  that  you,  monsieur ,  would 
hav^e  done  the  same." 

It  was  not  agreeable,  even  for 
Ichabod,  to  deny  this,  but  he  felt 
bound,  in  sincerity,  to  do  so. 

'*  I  have  no  right  to  say  anything 
of  the  kind,"  he  replied ;  '^  I  should 
certainly  have  deliberated,  and  very 
likely  held  back." 

"  Well,  monneur^  you  are  an 
enthusiast  for  truth,  if  for  nothing 
else,"  returned  the  bland  old 
gentleman,  shaking  an  incredulous 
head  over  Ichabod's  disclaimer. 
**  1  am  an  enviable  man,  I  know, 
for  I  have  had  the  grand  good 
fortune  to  follow  the  study  I  like, 
and  with  some  success.  Rich  I  am 
not,  but  here  in  my  Patmos,  with 
Gr^goire  and  my  pet  animals,  what 
more  can  I  desire  ?" 

Suddenly  Ichabod  felt  some- 
thing move  at  the  back  of  his 
chair.  Instinctively  he  put  out 
his  hand  ;  it  touched  a  cold  clammy 
substance. 

Looking  round  he  was  horrified 
to  perceive  a  serpent  of  consider- 
able dimensions  interlacing  itself 
among  the  bars,  and  he  sprang  up 
in  a  panic. 

Tony  also  recoiled  with  a  start. 
But  M.  Dubourg,  jumping  to  his 
feet  with  alacrity  and  a  cry  of 
joy,  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Ah,  c^est 
luif  c'est  hien  lui.  It  is  ten  days 
since  I  missed  him.  Ah,  thou 
naughty  truant,  where  hast  thou 


been  hiding  thyself — ^in  what  hole 
or  comer?  Gr^goire,  Gr^ire, 
hither !  Here  is  Jules  Cesar  come- 
back again  after  we  mourned  him 
as  lost ;"  then  tardily  recollecting 
his  guests  he  turned  to  reassure 
them.  "Have  no  fear  of  Jules 
C^sar,  gentlemen ;  he  is  perfectly 
harmless."  And  taking  up  the 
reptile,  and  stroking  and  patting 
it  as  if  it  had  been  a  kitten,  he  con- 
signed it  tenderly  to  the  servant. 

Tony  and  Ichabod  had  had 
enough  of  Patmos  and  its  inhabi- 
tants. They  took  their  leave 
courteously,  but  soon,  and  were 
not  sorry  to  find  themselves  in  the 
road  again,  at  a  safe  distance  from 
M.  Dubourg,  Jules  C^ar,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  menagerie. 

«  That  man  is  as  mad  as  all  th& 
rest,"  said  Ichabod,  despairingly; 
"  this  incurable  excess  of  sentiment 
will  find  a  field,  others  failing,  in 
science  itself,  it  seems ! " 


Chaptbb  xvn. 

ToKT  showed  an  exultation  at 
returning  home,  which  struck 
Ichabod  as  out  of  all  reason, 
considering  how  glad  he  had 
been  to  leave  it.  Twitted  for  hia 
inconsistency,  Tony  found  nothing 
to  say  but  a  few  platitudes  about 
England  and  the  English,  which 
almost  deserved  the  contemptuous 
retorts  they  provoked  from  Icha- 
bod. Tony,  driven  to  defend  him- 
self, protested  that  there  must 
be  something  in  patriotism,  that 
foolish  but  now  in  these  days  of 
international  shufQe,  almost  obso- 
lete sentiment.  Probably  eveiy 
nation  knew  that  it  was  not  so  bad 
as  it  appeared,  and  felt  moved  to 
acquaint  others  with  this  by  blow- 
ing its  own  trumpet.  Besides,  a^ 
fair  store  of  pride  and  self-respect 
is  good  for  countries  as  for  in- 
dividuals. Once  give  yourself  a 
high  character  and  you  are  im- 
pelled to  act  up  to  it. 
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But,  liaying  fonght  out  his 
point,  if  not  carried  it,  be  tuined 
away  with  a  smile  to  account  to 
himself  for  his  apparent  home- 
sickness in  a  way  best  expressed  in 
the  words  of  a  German  poet : 

loh    seline     mioh    naoh     der     Heimath 
nioht, 
Dein  Herz  iat  meine  Heimath  ; 
Wer    kein  Hers  besitzt,    wftr*  er    aaoh 
daheim, 
Er  hat  dooh  keine  Heimath. 

But,  if  Ichabod  disapproved  of 
patriotism  as  a  sentimental  aberra- 
tion, what  would  he  have  said  to 
this? 

On  landing  they  were  detained 
some  while  waiting  for  the  train. 
The  moment  for  starting  was 
approaching  when  Ichabod  missed 
his  companion  from  the  platform. 
Looking  about,  he  discovered  him 
intently  studying  a  placard  on  a 
boarding  outside  the  station,  and 
went  to  wake  him  up.  As  he 
approached  he  ran  his  eye  over  the 
adverti9ement : 

Mrs.  Adair, 

(Her  last  appearances   preTions    to  her 

departure  for  America.) 

To-night.     Theatre  Boyal,  Bury  St. 

Martins. 

"Ichabod,"  said  Tony,  peremp- 
torily, "  Bury  St.  Martins  is  on  the 
line.  We  pass  it  going  up  to  town. 
Don't  let  us  pass  it ;  but  stop  and 
go  to  see  her — " 

"  Tony,  this  is  rank  folly ;  I 
cannot  give  in  to  it." 

"Oh,  you  may,  you  may,"  he 
returned,  quickly ;  "  it  wa8  folly, 
I  ^ant,  but  folly  has  changed  its 
skin  and  reappeared  as  comparative 
wisdom.  One  does  not  go  back* 
wards  in  life,  and  you  needn't 
fear  my  relapsing  into  that  folly 
again." 

His  words,  spoken  out  of  the 
abundance  of  his  heart,  affected 
Ichabod  oddly,  and  recalled  an 
idea — a  suspicion  he  had  put  aside 
as  fast  as  it  arose. 


Certainly  Tony  was  changed. 
But  how  now?  Had  the  nail 
been  extracted  by  the  tweezers  of 
reason,  or  expelled  by  another 
nail. 

As  one  heat  another  heat  expels. 

He  made  no  further  opposition,, 
and  agreed  to  break  their  journey 
at  Bury  St.  Martins,  which  they 
reached  that  afternoon  in  time  to 
look  up  and  pay  their  respects  to 
Mrs.  Adair. 

"  Ten  to  one  the  old  infatuation 
revives  again,"  thought  Ichabod. 
Was  he  half  hoping  it  would  ? 

They  easily  ascertained  the  hotel 
at  which  she  was  staying,  went 
there  from  their  own,  and  sent  in 
their  cards.  A  message  came  from 
Mrs.  Adair  that  she  was  engaged^ 
but  would  soon  be  at  libertv  and 
very  glad  to  see  them.  Would 
they  wait?  The  servant  showed 
them  into  the  little  ante-room 
of  her  apartments  and  left  them 
there. 

The  scene  was  one  of  theatrical 
confusion.  On  the  sofa  lay  a  re- 
splendent dress,  peeping  furtively 
through  the  covering  hastily  flung ' 
over  it.  Tell-tale  fragments  of 
lace  and  ribbon,  telling  of  hurried 
preparations,  strewed  the  room, 
whose  aspect  was  thoroughly  pro- 
fessional, and  thoroughly  uncom- 
fortable withal.  Behind  the  fold- 
ing doors  which  separated  it  from 
the  adjoining  apartment  Mrs. 
Adair's  voice  was  distinctly  heard  in 
conversation  with  a  gentleman. 
Tony  was  absorbed  in  his  reflec- 
tions. His  mind  was  dwelling  on 
the  actress's  story  as  he  heard  it 
from  lanthe,  and  on  the  one  love  in 
her  life,  a  love  which  was  decreed 
never  to  be  its  staff.  Neither  he 
nor  Ichabod  had  paid  attention  to 
what  snatches  they  might  catch  of 
the  conversation  going  on  next  door 
— a  manly  voice  speaking  in  tones 
of  expostulation  and  deprecation,, 
she  explaining    and  coaxing— tUl 
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suddenly  their  ears  were  startled 
by  heariog  Catherine  Adair  say 
distinctly  in  a  low  and  clear  voice, 
"Why,  Sidney,  you  are  jealous." 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  was  the  curt  mas- 
culine reply. 

"Can't  you  trust  me?"  in 
accents  of  lingering  fondness. 

"Implicitly — ^but  I  like  to  be 
with  you  all  the  same." 

The  lady  dropped  her  voice  to  a 
whisper,  and  presently  there  came 
the  murmuring  response, 

"  My  love !" 

Ichabod  nearly  laughed  aloud. 
Tony  winced  a  little.  "  I  say,"  he 
muttered,  "I  think  we  are  de 
tropr 

Ichabod  folded  his  arms  with  a 
smile  and  watched  his  companion 
with  cool  curiosity,  as  though  he 
were  undergoing  an  operation. 
Tony's  countenance  was  easily 
read. 

"  So  much  for  women,"  he  was 
thinking  bitterly,  "and  the  one- 
love-in-a-life  theoiy.  Bah !  it  holds 
only  for  those  who  have  never  had 
it  offered  them  twice." 

"  Don't  be  savage,"  said  Ichabod, 
provokingly.  "  Believe  me,  she  is 
merely  like  all  the  rest.  Vanity 
first  and  the  rest  nowhere,  is  the 
key  to  that  riddle — woman." 

The  voices  next  door  had  simk  a 
little — but  suddenly  the  mysterious 
wooer  was  heard  speaking  fast, 
loud,  and  with  passion : 

"  It's  not  in  the  power  of  words 
to  tell  you  how  I  love  you.  Do  you 
care  for  me  enough  to  trust  your 
future  with  me?  Will  you  be 
mine  ?  " 

She  gave  an  exclamation — Tony 
also,  aotto  voce, 

"Mine  and  no  other's?  no 
matter  how  brilliant  the  offer,  how 
dazzling  the  position  ?  " 

Distinctly  she  was  heard  to  reply 
in  a  soft  caressing  voice,  "  Yours, 
and  yours  only." 

Tony  got  up  with  a  gesture  of 
impatience.    Ichabod  was  laughing 


in  a  rather  exasperating  manner. 
They  were  about  to  beat  a  retreat, 
when  hasty  farewells  were  heard 
behind  the  folding  doors,  which 
were  almost  directly  thrown  open, 
and  the  stranger  made  his  exit. 

Here  was  the  unkindest  cut  of 
all.  Had  he  even  looked  like  a 
gentleman — but  of  all  the  coarse, 
insignificant,  shabby-genteel  look- 
ing products ! — Even  Ichabod  had 
scarcely  expected  such  a  glaring 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
his  cynical  creed,  and  looked  un- 
utterable things  at  Tony.  The 
hero  vanished  with  speed,  and  Mrs. 
Adair  came  forward  to  welcome  her 
friends  with  her  old  genial  smile. 

Their '  chilly  manner  took  her 
aback.  Hers  showed  not  a  trace  of 
confusion — but  both  the  men  were 
embarrassed,  and  did  not  care  to 
hide  it.  Mrs.  Adair,  who  always 
acted  on  the  belief  that  a  bull's 
boms  were  made  to  take  hold  of, 
and  who  could  never  stand  stiff  re- 
serve for  two  minutes,  asked  plainly 
what  was  the  matter.  If  they  were 
out  of  humour  with  her,  what  in 
the  world  had  possessed  them  to 
come  and  call  ? 

"  We  came  to  pay  a  friendly 
visit,"  said  Ichabod,  constrainedly  ; 
"  but  I  think  we  have  to  beg  your 
pardon  for  intruding  at  an  awk- 
ward moment." 

"What  can  you  mean?"  said 
she,  perplexed.  Then  a  sudden 
light  shot  across  her.  "  Bless  me ! 
— could  you — did  you  overhear 
what  we  were  saying — Stanley 
Augustus  and  I  ?" 

"  Only  a  few  words,"  said  Icha* 
bod,  considerately. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,''  and  she  fell  back 
on  the  sofa,  with  a  peal  of  laughter. 
"Your  servant,  Mr.  Ichabod. 
You've  paid  me  the  best  compli- 
ment I  ever  had.  Better  than  the 
birds  that  came  and  pecked  at  the 
grapes  in  the  artist's  picture.  You 
heard  us  billing  and  cooing,  and 
never  guessed  I  was  only  coaching 
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poor  Stanley  Augustus  Arkwright 
in  his  paxt  for  our  comedy  to- 
morrow — '  Society.'  The  poor 
young  man  is  fit  for  nothing  but 
to  measure  ofE  yards  of  ribbon — 
such  an  idiot  as  he  is  on  the  stage  ! 
To  think  of  your  taking  it  all  for 
earnest,  and  even  after  you'd  seen 
him  ;"  and  she  laughed  till  she  was 
exhausted.  Tony  must  join  in, 
and  even  Ichabod  at  last. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you," 
she  began,  when  her  mirth  had 
subsided ;  '*  pray  forgive  this  un- 
tidy room.  I  only  came  here  for 
two  nights,  and  the  engagement 
has  been  extended  over  a  fortnight, 
with  new  pieces,  new  dresses,  and 
what  not.  I  ran  all  over  the 
town  yesterday,  hunting  for  a 
milliner,  and,  when  I'd  found  her, 
she  and  I  sat  up  all  night  working 
at  what  I've  to  wear  in  the  '  Lady 
of  Lyons '  to-night." 

The  conversation  flowed  easily 
enough.  With  Tony  she  was  as 
unconscious  and  natural  as  though 
never  a  sentimental  word  had 
passed  between  them.  A  thing  of 
the  past,  and  in  which  there  had 
never  been  any  serious  feeling  on 
her  side,  she  had  quickly  come  to 
take  a  sensible  view  of  their  rela- 
tion. Tony,  too,  had  learnt  to 
look  on  it  in  its  right  light,  though 
other  forces  besides  time  had  been 
at  work  to  open  his  eyes. 

Her  head  and  heart  were  full  of 
her  profession.  She  explained 
that  lately  she  had  been  induced 
to  try  parts  of  a  more  serious 
kind — ^leading  rdles  in  comedy  and 
drama,  and  met  with  a  success 
that  had  greatly  elated  her. 

"  I  always  took  myself  for  a 
genre  actress,"  she  said,  ''and 
thought  I  must  stick  to  the  little 
groove  in  which  I  had  made  a  hit 
at  first,  or  make  t^  fiasco.  But  now 
they  tell  me  not." 

Her  new  ''line  of  business," 
however,  required  much  study  and 
thought*    The  fresh  exertion,  ex< 


citement,  and  interest  were  just 
what  she  needed.  It  was  the 
monotony  of  her  old  walk  that 
had  made  her  fancy  she  was  tired 
of  the  stage.  A  new  and  tempting 
and  indefinitely  wide  prospect  was 
opening  now — of  brilliant  promise 
for  some  years  to  come,  at  least. 
After  that,  the  flood. 

"I  have  just  had  a  splendid 
American  offer,"  she  said,  "  to  play 
in  serious  drama  out  there  for  six 
months.  I've  accepted  it.  In 
London  my  change  would  come 
too  suddenly.  People  are  so  ac- 
customed to  think  of  me  as  the 
boy  in  a  burlesque  or  the  princess 
in  a  feerie  that  they  will  never 
believe  off  hand  that  my  Pau- 
line, or  Rosalind,  or  Beatrice  can 
be  worth  seeing.  But  half  a  year 
in  America  may  translate  any- 
body, and  coming  home  again  with 
good  credentials  I  may  take  the 
town  by  storm — if  ever  I  do  come- 
back." 

**Bon  voyage  then,"  said  Icha- 
bod, rising  to  wish  her  good  bye. 
Tony  lingered  for  a  moment  after 
he  had  gone. 

"  If"  he  repeated,  questioningly 
struck  by  a  shade  that  had  crossed 
her  face.  "  Do  not  speak  or  look  as 
if  you  did  not  care." 

"How  if  I  feel  so,  Mr.  Se- 
bright?" 

"  You  do  not,  I  hope." 

"  Not  generally — sometimes — it 
will  come  ;  but  never  mind.  What 
should  you  know  of  such  things  ? 
Au  revoir,  I  shall  see  you  to- 
night, I  daresay.  So  I  won't  say 
good  bye;"  and  Tony  went  off, 
perplexed  and  curious. 

The  evening  came,  and  Tony 
and  Ichabod  were  punctually  in 
their  places  at  the  theatre.  The 
former  was  silent  and  thoughtful 
— his  attention  divided  between 
the  play  and  his  own  cogitations. 
He  felt  how  wide  was  the  distance 
between  himself  and  Mrs.  Adair. 
Though  admiring   bis    first    love 
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more  tlian  ever  to-night,  he  re- 
mamed  his  own  master.  It  was 
well — he  saw  now  that  he  could 
never  have  been  more  than  a 
ripple  on  the  surface  of  her  life. 

She  was  looking  her  veiy  best-^ 
her  acting  as  ^sh,  clever,  and 
•original  in  its  new  phase  as  ever 
of  old,  and  promising  great  things. 
But,  as  the  plav  proceeded,  Tony 
was  struck  bv  tne  sense  of  some- 
thing feverish  in  her  animation, 
a  strange  paleness  beneath  the 
flush  of  excitement.  It  puzzled, 
it  fascinated  him. 

*'  Come,"  said  Ichabod,  after  the 
piece,  ''  I  suppose  we  can  go  now. 
You  don't  want  to  stay  for  the 
farce,  surely." 

During  the  third  act  he  had 
seen  a  gentleman  come  into  a  box, 
whom  he  had  no  wish  to  meet, 
Mr.  James  Gilbert  Saville.  He 
was  still  there,  talking  to  some 
friends,  and  Ichabod  had  scrupu- 
lously kept  from  looking  that  wav. 
"Don't  let  me  keep  you,"  said 
Tony,  "  ril  follow  presently,"  and 
he  Ungered  when  his  friend  had 
gone,  he  scarcely  knew  the  motive. 
The  farce  was  at  its  most  scream- 
ing pitch  when  he  saw  Mrs.  Adair 
come  into  the  stage  box,  and  knew 
why  he  had  stayed.  She  sat  in  the 
backgroimd  and  seemed  desirous 
of  keeping  out  of  sight  of  the 
audience,  but  Tony  was  on  the 
look  out,  and  not  to  be  foiled.  He 
went  in  to  speak  to  her,  and  she 
let  him  stay.  Again  he  was  struck 
by  her  unusual  manner,  so  fitful 
and  absent.  Tony's  compliments, 
the  gossip  of  the  actors  who  kept 
coming  in  and  out,  she  scarcely 
seemed  to  hear,  and  answered 
indifferently,  mechanically.  Yet 
she  remained  at  her  post.  For 
what  P  Not  to  listen  to  the  farce, 
still  less  to  talk  to  her  friends. 

Suddenly  she  rose,  and  said  to 
Tony,  who  chanced  to  be  alone 
with  her  at  that  moment,  "I 
think  I  shall  go  home  now.    Will 


you   give    me    your  arm   to    the 
carriage." 

Tony  obediently  helped  her  to 
put  on  her  doak.  It  was  black, 
like  her  dress,  and  covered  her 
completely  like  a  domino.  She 
threw  a  lace  veil  over  her  head, 
and,  taking  his  arm,  left  the  box. 

^*  Not  the  stage  door,  please,"  she 
whispered  hastuy,  **  the  other." 

Tony,  therefore,  escorted  her 
down  the  staircase  leading  to 
the  general  entrance.  Here  she 
stopped  in  the  passage,  near  the 
doors. 

'^  Wait  one  moment,"  she  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  grasping  his  arm 
nervouslv.  Her  tone  startled  him 
— ^the  convulsive  pressure  of  her 
fingers,  and  a  sudden  mortal  pale- 
ness that  overspread  her  &ce. 
She  shrunk  back  into  the  shadow  of 
the  door  as  if  to  efface  herself 
from  sight — ^then  with  a  hurried 
movement  wrapped  her  veil  over 
her  face  so  as  to  conceal  her 
features — ^all  but  her  eyes,  which 
were  on  the  alert,  eager,  wild,  as  if 
searching  for  something.  Tony's 
followed  their  direction.  At  that 
instant  one  from  the  audience 
came  slowly  and  deliberately  along 
the  passage  towards  the  doors — a 
tall,  grave,  patrician-looking  man, 
tSte  hauie,  erect — ^as  it  might  be 
some  young  local  aristocrat — ^Tony 
saw  nothing  more. 

But  what  was  passing  in  the 
mind  of  his  companion?  She 
trembled  visibly,  and  had  to  lean 
against  the  waU  for  support.  The 
intensity  of  her  excitement  half 
betrayed  the  nature  of  the  struggle. 
It  was  as  if  she  were  longing 
and  perishing  to  come  forward,  to 
throw  off  her  veil,  and  meet  that 
pa£ser-by  face  to  face,  but  some- 
thing forbade  her. 

He  paused,  almost  touching  her 
for  a  moment,  but,  muffled  up  as 
she  stood,  Catherine  Adair  was  safe 
as  if  masked  against  recognition. 
Still  she  watched  him  with  a  name- 
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less  eagerness.  He  looked  thought- 
ful and  abstracted,  but  cool  and 
unmoved,  as  he  passed  leisurely, 
unconcernedly,  out  at  the  door, 
into  the  street  and  disappeared  in 
the  darkness. 

Then  Mrs.  Adair  threw  back  her 
TeO,  and  seemed  to  struggle  for 
breath.  Tony  thought  she  was 
fainting.  To  his  intense  relief  the 
carriage  drove  up  at  this  moment. 
He  assisted  her  into  it,  and  saying 
to  himself  that  it  was  impossible 
to  leave  her  alone  in  such  a  condi- 
tion, sprang  in  after  her. 

She  had  sunk  back  into  a  comer 
of  the  carriage,  and  did  not  resent, 
or  even  so  much  as  recognise,  his 
presence. 

It  was  not  flattering  to  be  so 
utterly  disregarded  as  though  he 
were  a  piece  of  furniture.  But 
Tony  had  forgotten  himself.  He 
felt  as  if  he  had  had  a  flashing 
glimpse  into  regions  of  passion  of 
whicn  as  yet  he  knew  nothing — 
new  worlds  that  &wed  him  a 
little. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  till  they 
reached  the  inn.  Tony  sprang 
•down.  There  was  nobody  about. 
It  was  late ;  the  drowsy  waiter  was 
asleep  in  the  coffee-room.  A  light 
was  burning  on  the  table.  Tony, 
at  a  sign  from  Mrs.  Adair,  who 
seemed  still  unable  to  speak,  took 
it  up  and  opened  for  her  the  door 
of  her  apartments,  which  were  on 
the  ground  floor. 

She  shut  herself  in  with  him,  and 
sank  down  on  the  sofa.  No  faint- 
ing, no  hysterics ;  she  was  past 
these. 

''Don't,"  she  said  hoarsely  to 
Tony,  who  made  an  inquiring 
gesture  as  if  to  ask  if  he  should 
summon  anyone ;  "  I  want  no- 
thing." 

''  Do  I  frighten  you  ?"  she  asked 

Jresently,  tiying  to  laugh.  ''  Don't 
)t  me.  It  is  nothing.  It  will  pass ; 
it  is  over  now." 
And  she  burst  into  a  passion  of 


tears — a  convulsive  paroxysm  that 
seemed  to  relieve  her.  She  pushed 
back  her  hair  from  her  white  face, 
looking  calmer,  but  exhausted. 

"  Come  here,"  she  said  faintly, 
and  he  sat  down  beside  her. 

"  It  was  only,"  she  said  faintly, 
"  a  chance  reminder  of  a  happiness 
long  ago  lived  out — of  days  left  far 
behind — nothing  more." 

"  It  was  he  then,"  thought  Tony, 
"  I  knew  it." 

"  He  was  not  regretting,"  she 
murmured  to  hersefi,  "  he  is  well 
content.  Q-od  !  if  I  had  stood  for- 
ward at  that  moment  and  said, 
"G-ilbert  SaviUe,  have  you  for- 
gotten ?" 

"  Saville,"  thought  Tony,  "  Is 
that  the  man  ?  I've  heard  of 
him." 

"  Forgotten  !  Ah  no,"  she  added 
slowly, "  but  he  has  learnt  to  make 
a  life  for  himself  apart,  and  so 
must  I ;  only  I  am  a  woman." 

"  A  woman  and  an  artist,'  said 
Tony  gently. 

**  Thank  you,"  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  flash  of  gratitude.  ''  It  is 
good  of  you  to  remind  me  of  that. 
I  need  it  now.  But  listen  " — and 
she  put  her  hand,  which  was  cold 
as  ice,  into  his — "Never  trust  those 
who  would  make  you  believe  that 
love  is  not  the  first  happiness  on 
earth.  Or  is  it  that  those  that  have 
f oimd  it,  lived  in  it,  and  had  to 
part  with  it,  and  those  only,  know 
what  they  have  lost  ?"  she  added 
pensively. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Tony,  with 
a  smile,  "  but  then  love — such  love 
as  you  mean — falls  to  the  lot  of 
few  people." 

"  Not  so  very  few,"  she  said,  still 
musing.  ''  At  all  events  it  is  the 
first  prize,  and  those  who  can  win 
it  and  keep  it  needn't  trouble 
themselves  particularly  whether 
they  win  or  lose  the  second  or 
third. 

But  now  tell  me  something  about 
yourself.      Tou  are   looking  well. 
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I  have  heard  of  jou,  do  you  know, 
from  lanthe  Lee." 

It  was  Tony's  turn  to  change 
colour.     "  What  has  she  said  T* 

"  Very  little ;  not  half  enough 
for  me,"  said  Mrs.  Adair,  meeting 
his  eyes  with  a  smile  as  candid  and 
fresh  as  lanthe's  own;  ''for  the 
rest  I  must  come  to  you" — and  she 
looked  at  him  curiously;  but  the 
very  transparency  of  Tony's  coun- 
tenance made  it  sometimes  perplex- 
ing. It  was  difficult  to  get  at  the 
sum  of  those  expressions. 

''I  am  glad  you  and  she  have 
met.  She  is  the  light  of  every  life 
she  enters.  When  I  say  that,  I 
speak  what  I  know " 

The  Minster  clock  was  striking 
twelve.    Mrs.  Adair  started  up. 

''  Tou  must  really  go,"  she  said, 
laughing  outright,  you  may  leave 
me  now.  I  am  able  to  take  care  of 
myself  again.  Thank  you  for  stay- 
ing ;  it  has  done  me  good  to  talk 
a  Bttle ;  brought  me  to  my  senses." 

They  shook  hands  and  parted, 
friends  for  life. 

For  even  disappointed  love  ends 
well  sometimes,  and  turns  into 
neither  hate  nor  self -contempt,  but 
into  firm  affection.  There  are  fond 
fancies  past  we  can  look  back  on 
with  a  smile,  yet  without  a  pang  or 
a  blush.  The  first  flowers  we  saw 
in  our  path,  the  daffodils  and  ane- 
mones of  spring,  charmed  us  out  of 
reason,  as  well  they  might.  That 
was  before  the  time  of  roses  and 
lilies,  before  we  knew  that  such 
bloomed,  or  might  bloom  for  us. 


Chaptbe  xvin. 

The  incidents  of  travel  were  not 
yet  at  an  end.  On  the  platform 
at  the  station  the  next  morning 
whom  should  Ichabod  suddenly 
confront  but  the  man  of  all  others 
he  was  most  desirous  to  avoid,  and 
Tony  perhaps  the  most  curious  to 
meet — Mr.  Saville.  Becognition 
was      inevitable    now,     and,     by 


chance  or  choice,  Saville,  who  was 
bound  also  for  London,  entered  the 
same  compartment.  However,  after 
one  or  two  sly  allusions  to  the 
origin  of  his  acquaintance  with  our 
hero,  he  seemed  good  naturedly  to 
agree  to  let  bygones  go — and  the 
conversation  soon  turned  upon 
travelling  in  general  and  Swiss 
tours  in  particular.  Well  mi^ht 
Mr.  Saiille  envy  his  fellow  passen- 
gers here.  Press  of  business  had 
forbidden  him  even  to  think  of  a 
holiday  this  summer.  He  was 
now  not  only  an  M.^.,  but  deep  in 
the  vortex  of  public  life — ^launched, 
beyond  looking  back,  on  that  career 
that  has  been  described  as  so 
unenviable,  where  "  by  relinquish- 
ing liberal  studies  and  social  com- 
fort, by  passing  nights  without 
sleep  and  summers  without  one 
glimpse  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
man  may  obtain  that  laborious, 
that  invidious,  that  closely-watched 
slavery  that  is  mocked  by  the  name 
of  power." 

"  While  you  were  in  the  Alps," 
he  asked  carelessly, ''  pray  did  you 
chance  to  fall  in  with  my  friend 
Mr.  Lee  and  his  daughter,  whose 
route  must  have  been  much  the 
same. as  yours?" 

"Ah,  you  know  them,  of  course," 
said  Ichabod,  suddenly  reminded 
of  the  portrait  he  had  seen 
under  his  roof.  Mr.  Saville  replied 
that  they  were  acquaintances  of 
old  standing;  Miss  Lee  and  his 
youngest  sister  were  school  friends. 
He  had  often  had  to  work  with 
Mr.  Lee  on  educational  committees^ 
and  they  hadlately  become  intimate. 
Of  lanthe  he  spoke  with  an  undis- 
guised enthusiasm  that  startled 
his  listeners.  'He  said  she  was 
one  of  the  most  highly  gifted 
women  he  had  ever  met — ^tlubt  he 
never  knew  which  most  to  admire, 
herself  or  her  beauty ;  indeed,  they 
were  so  blended  together  that  it 
was  impossible  to  separate  them 
even  in  thought.    One  such  cha- 
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racter,  he  observed  emphatically, 
did  more  to  raise  the  position  of 
women  than  any  amount  of  agita- 
tion or  le^slation. 

*'0f  course,  of  course,"  said 
Tony,  surprised  at  the  solemn 
utterance  of  what  struck  him  as 
self-evident. 

**  For  one  thing,  remarked  Mr. 
Saville,  it  does  away  with  our  pre- 
judice against  certain  innovations, 
in  the  most  effectual  manner  in  the 
world,  namely,  by  prepossessing  us 
in  their  favour.  I  must  confess  to 
having  altered  my  views  on  the 
subject  considerably  since  I  knew 
her—" 

"  What  views  ;  what  innova- 
tions ?  "  asked  Tony,  quickly. 

"Don't  you  know?"  said  Mr. 
Saville,  surprised.  I  thought  you 
must  have  heard  how  Miss  Lee 
contrives  to  spare  some  of  her 
uncommon  energies  and  talents 
from  the  gay  world  that  would 
like  to  have  all,  and  to  devote 
them  to  the  benefit  of  girls  younger 
than  herself  and  less  fortunate  in 
their  surroundings.  It  was  an 
old  and  fond  notion  of  her  father's. 
Long  ago,  when  such  notions  were 
unpopular  and  held  up  to  ridicule, 
Mr.  Lee  sacrificed  a  large  part  of 
his  private  fortune  to  set  up  and 
support  a  college  where  his  favourite 
ideas  might  be  carried  out — a  place 
where  girls  might  receive  a 
superior  mental  cultivation  then 
not  to  be  had  for  them  elsewhere, 
for  love  or  money.  Such  institu- 
tions are  common  enough  and  well 
appreciated  now,  but  this  one  still 
continues,  in  London.  Miss  Lee  is 
constantly  there,  and  for  the  la«t 
few  years  has  been  the  moving  spirit 
of  the  place." 

And  Mr.  Saville,  never  noticing 
what  Ichabod  perceived  at  onoe, 
how  far  was  Tony  from  showing 
any  sympathy  with  his  earnestness, 
became  quite  eloquent  on  the 
subject  of  the  college — ^its  system 
and  its  success.    Though  smyaU»  it 


was  far  from  insignificant,  but 
invaluable,  even  now,  as  a  model — 
if  in  miniature.  One  of  the  earliest 
shoots  of  an  important  intellectual 
revival,  it  was  still  one  of  the  most 
perfect  and  excellent  in  its  princi- 
ples, spirit,  and  working. 

Tony  preserved  a  discreet, 
ominous  silence ;  but  Ichabod, 
seeing  this,  pressed  Mr.  Saville 
the  more  to  dilate  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  upon  the  institution  in 
which  he  seemed  so  deeply  in- 
terested. "  Tou  had  better  go  and 
judge  for  yourself,"  was  the  con- 
cluding word  of  his  description, 
"  Mr.  Lee  is  almvs  delighted  to 
do  the  honours.  The  classes  begin 
again  soon.  There  will  be  a  kmd 
of  opening  conversazione  that  per- 
haps might  tempt  you.  Now  and 
then  on  such  an  occasion  Miss  Lee 
has  been  persuaded  to  address  the 
girl  students,  and  I  was  immensely 
struck  once,  when  I  happened  to 
be  present,  by  her  rare  talent  as  an 
impravigairice" 

Had  Mr.  Saville  been  consciously 
a  rival,  warring  with  Tony  for  the 
good  graces  of  lanthe  Lee,  he 
could  not  have  gone  to  work  more 
dexterously.  It  had  been  better 
if  he  had  laid  sins  to  her  charge 
than  such  virtues  as  these.  It 
may  be  supposed,  however,  that 
Saville  spoke  as  he  appeared  to  do, 
in  all  good  faith  and  imsuspiciously . 
They  had  now  reached  London^ 
and  parted  company  at  the 
station. 

"  So  Miss  Lee's  vocation  in  life 
is  discovered,"  observed  Ichabod 
maliciously,  as  he  and  Mr.  Sebright 
drove  off.  "  Well,  Tony,  how  do 
youUkeitP" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  ex- 
pressively. 

^'Tou  ought  to  approve  of  her 
keeping  up  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,"  continued  Ichabod,  with 
irony. 

"  I  detest  that  spirit  of  the  age," 

id  Tony,  with  venemence.  "Why 
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cannot  woman  be  content  with  lier 
divinity  ?  " 

''Better  ask  Miss  Lee/'  said 
Ichabod,  inwardlj  elated. 

"  It's  my  belief,"  continued  Tony, 
"  that  soon  the  very  word  woman, 
instead  of  a  sort  of  spell  to  con- 
jare  up  '  sweetness  and  light,' 
will  become  a  sound  of  ill  omen 
in  all  men's  ears  —  suggesting 
eyeiything  that  is  harsh  and  re- 
pellmg." 

So  strong  and  deep  was  his  pre- 
judice against  the  typical  woman 
of  strength  and  intellect.  The 
essence  of  all  the  evils  springing 
from  the  present  unsettled,  transi- 
tional state  of  things  rose  like  a 
scarecrow  before  his  imagination, 
and  he  saw  no  more.  Sow  had 
lanthe  come  to  range  herself  on 
that  side  ? 

Ichabod  took  the  matter  dif- 
ferently. He  made  light  of  the 
general  question  —  as  a  passing 
clamour.  But  the  new  revelation 
of  lanthe's  character,  and  the 
effect  on  Mr.  Sebright,  awoke  a 
certain  thought  or  hope. 

**  Tony  took  her  for  a  sort  of  Peri 
in  plain  clothes,"  he  thought, "  and 
finds  his  mistake.  Ha,  ha !  His 
idea  is  of  the  mediseval  type.  The 
lady  sitting  eternally  in  her  bower, 
or  whatever  corresponds  to  a  bower 
in  modem  life.  Let  him  once  feel 
lanthe  Lee  his  superior  or  equal  in 
sense,  intellect,  independence  and 
will,  and,  strange  though  it  sounds, 
his  slavery  is  broken." 

That  the  ideal  itself  is  founded 
on  fact,  and  that,  facts  changing, 
the  ideal  must  change  too,  was  a 
thought  he  could  not  or  would  not 
entertain. 

'*I  shall  find  out  if  she  really 
means  to  give  a  lecture,"  he  re- 
sumed, (»relessly;  "and,  if  so, 
make  a  point  oC  going  to  hear  it. 
Would  uie  spectacle  be  too  much 
for  vou  to  bearP"  he  asked  sarcai- 
tically. 

The  fpectade   can   make  no 
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difference,"  said  Tony  impatiently. 
"  It  is  the  fact,  and  that's  enoughT" 

*'  Precisely,"  thought  Ichabod ; 
"  it  has  disenchanted  you,  my 
young  dreamer  of  dreams.  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Saville.  But  the 
spectacle  shall  not  be  spared  you 
either.  It  shall  be  the  coup  de 
grdce  which  you  shall  receive  from 
your  idol  herself." 

Ichabod  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
His  first  step,  when  settled  at  home, 
was  to  seek  out  the  college  and 
make  inquiries.  He  returned  to 
report  that  Mr.  Saville  had  spoken 
what  he  knew.  The  conversazione 
was  to  take  place  within  a  few 
days,  and  lantiie  had  promised  to 
address  the  pupils  on  that  evening. 

The  gathering  would  be  smiul 
and  private,  confined  to  those 
belonging  to  or  connected  with 
the  college,  but,  as  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Lee's,  Ichabod  had  obtained  tickets 
for  himself  and  for  Tony,  if  he 
could  steel  himself  to  the  sight. 

*'  Tes,  I  shall  go  with  you,"  said 
the  latter ;  '*  but  you  are  right.  I 
am  behind  the  age — ought  to  have 
lived  a  couple  of  hundred  years 
ago,  I  suppose." 

"  Pooh ! "  said  Ichabod,  "  I'll  tell 
you  where  you  ought  to  have  lived 
— ^when  I  don't  know — but  some- 
where between  the  leaves  of  a  book 
of  poetrv.  You  are  one  of  those 
who  still  believe  in  their  heart  of 
hearts  that  women  are  ethereal 
creatures,  living  on  dew,  and 
purer  than  ourselves,  different  in 
their  nature.  Keep  your  illusion 
if  you  like — ^if  you  can,  that  is — 
but  for  that  you  must  keep  your 
distance  too." 

Tony  made  no  attempt  to  defend 
himself.  He  was  thinking  vaguely 
how  little  he  had  dreamt,  when  he 
had  parted  from  lanthe  at  Zermatt, 
that  it  would  be  a/u  revair  to  her 
upon  a  platform. 

Ulf  the  young  lady  chooses  to 
lecture  and  can  get  people  to  come 
and  listen  to  her,"  said  Ichabod, 
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"why  shouldn't  she,  aa  well  as 
myself?  I  daresay  she'll  speak 
uncommonly  well.  Most  women 
do." 

She  might  be  a  Cicero  in  petti- 
coats. Tony  could  admit  the 
possibility.  But  for  him  the  petti- 
coats uncharmed  Cicero,  and  Cicero 
uncharmed  the  petticoats,  and  all 
Ichabod's  casuistry  only  served  to 
deepen  his  conviction,  as  was 
possibly  the  casuist's  indirect  aim. 
"  I  wonder  now,"  concluded 
Ichabod,  provokingly,  "  if  you  will 
never  outgrow  your  romantic  non- 
sense and  leave  off  sighing  for 
some  all  impossible  She,  and 
admit,  after  numerous  disappoint- 
ments, that  she  never  has  existed, 
and  never  will." 

'^  You  must  really  excuse  me  for 
not  finding  my  idead  in  the  strong- 
minded  woman  of  the  period," 
retiuned  Tony,  sharply.  "  There 
at  least  I  fancy  I  am  not  alone 
in  my  taste." 

The  college  was  a  large  old 
house  in  one  of  those  superannuated, 
forgotten  squares  of  London,  where 
there  is  still  room  to  breathe,  and 
whose  tranquillity,  picturesque  bits 
of  building,  and  fine  large  trees, 
startle  the  stranger  from  the  West 
End  who  has  lost  his  way,  and 
stumbles  upon  the  spot,  or  passes 
it  by  chance  on  the  way  to  some 
place  of  business. 

The  visitors  were  admitted,  and 
immediately  pounced  upon  by  Mr. 
Lee  himself,  who  was  delighted  to 
see  them,  and  insisted  on  conduct- 
ing them  over  the  lecture  rooms 
and  library  of  this  ideal  institution 
of  his  own,  and  over  whose  for- 
tunes he  presided. 

Two  things  were  chiefly  con- 
spicuous— ornament  by  its  pre- 
sence, luxury  by  its  absence.  The 
taste  of  the  fittings  and  furniture 
was  perfect,  the  old  painted  glass 
in  the  windows,  the  fiine  oak  chests 
and  chairs  and  bookcases,  the 
tiled  heajrthfly  the  panelled  walls 


and  carved  chimney-pieces,  stained 
floors — ^the  sight  of  all  this  might 
have  made  the  veriest  dullard  fall 
in  love  with  study,  if  carried  on 
here. 

"  Bather  an  expensive  toy,"  was 
Ichabod's  silent  comment.  "  What 
a  lot  of  money  thrown  away  on  a 
caprice  1" 

"If  outward  surroundings  have 
any  influence  on  the  character  at 
all,"    said    Mr.    Lee,    seeing    his 
thought  in  his  face,  "I  say  that 
yoimg  people  must  grow  up  better, 
more  refined,  with  less  hardness  in 
their  hearts  and  more  ideas  in  their 
heads,  with  beauty  and  good  art 
around,  than  in  tne  bare,  hideous 
medium  of  the  regular  boarding- 
school.     We  admit  this  truth,  for 
boys,  in    our    chief    schools    and 
universities.      Eton,    Winchester, 
Oxford,  whatever  their  sins,  have 
done    good    work  in  that  way — 
initiated     many    into    a    part    of 
education  sadly  wanted  in  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers.    Girls  are  far  more 
dependent     than    boys    on    such 
delicate  influences.     The  pupils  we 
have  here  are  such  as  would  other- 
wise have  had  their  minds  deve- 
loped in  the  commonplace,  narrow, 
and  I  think  degrading  atmosphere 
of  English  middle-class  life." 

He  now  brought  them  into  the 
hall,  where  a  number  of  girls, 
ranging  from  the  ages  of  sixteen 
to  twenty-one,  were  assembled* 
Some  of  the  pupils  had  brought 
sisters,  or  a  young  brother,  but 
men  were  in  the  minority,  and 
Ichabod  and  Tony  the  only  out- 
siders with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
SavUle.  The  two  former  kept  apart 
now  in  the  background.  Mr.  Lee, 
his  daughter,  and  the  yoimg  M.P. 
formed  a  group  round  a  table  which 
was  literally  heaped  with  bouquets 
brought  by  the  students  for  Tanthe. 
She  was  almost  hidden  by  the 
maze  of  flowers  before  her. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  these 
girlS)  one  and  all,  regarded  her  with 
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a  feeling  of  simple  adoration.  In 
their  ejes  she  was  a  kind  of  tute- 
lary deity  —  an  ideal,  different 
from  Tony's,  ^^erhaps,  and  they 
who  had  heard  her  speak  to  them 
before  listened  with  curious  eager- 
ness for  what  she  might  have  to  say 
to-night.  Their  voices  sank  sud- 
denly, a  hush  went  through  the 
room;  lanthe  was  standing  as 
before  by  the  table,  her  hand 
unconsciously  trifling  with  the 
flowers. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  pack  of 
unruly,  noisy,  rough,  and  seeming- 
ly irrepressiole  ragged  school  chil- 
dren quelled  into  instantaneous 
submission  by  the  stiU  small  voice 
of  some  favourite  teacher,  raised  to 
speak  to  them  on  some  trifling  sub- 
ject? Men  and  women  are  but 
grown-up  children  after  all,  and 
the  effect  of  lanthe's  voice  on  the 
party  had  something  of  this  unac- 
countable electric  nature.  Was  it 
that,  or  her  manner,  or  appearance 
— ^was  it  study  or  intuition  that 
had  given  her  the  nameless  art  of 
fascinating  attention-drawing,  ir- 
resistibly,  all  minds  to  the  point 
on  which  her  own  was  concentrated? 
Tony  felt  the  spell.  He  might 
hate  what  he  saw  and  heard,  but 
look  and  listen,  and  that  intently, 
he  must. 

"  About  four  hundred  years 
ago,"  began  lanthe,  making  the 
attaque  without  any  preamble  at 
all,  "  a  new  and  a  memorable  light 
began  to  break  over  the  civilised 
world.  It  was  time.  Medisdvalism 
— with  its  modes  of  thought  and 
methods  of  life — was  falling  to 
decay ;  its  pith  and  vital  power  all 
used  up  and  nothing  left  of  it  but 
a  shell,  a  skeletoh,  or  semblance  of 
things  that  were.  But  a  spirit 
breathed  on  the  dry  bones  and  they 
lived,  a  strange  sun  and  summer 
came  to  scatter  the  chilly  twilight 
of  a  prospect  dreary  as  an  arctic 
wilderness.  Men  felt  as  if  a  fresh 
and  inexhaustible  lease  of  life  had 


been  put  into  their  hands,  a  new 
vein  struck  in  the  old  mine.  Some> 
thing  more  than  a  new  birth,  this 
was  like  a  resurrection  to  a  brighter 
and  better  existence  than  any  ever 
yet  realised.  You  know  that  I  am 
speaking  of  what  is  called  the  Re- 
naissance. Tou  know,  too,  of  how 
much  since  then  it  has  been  the 
foimtain  head — how  from  it  have 
sprung  all  that  is  best  in  modem 
art  and  literature,  and  the  wonder- 
ful discoveries  of  science  in  our 
own  time.  These  we  take  as 
matters  of  course — but  how  they 
would  confound  the  wildest 
dreamer  of  four  hundred  years 
ago! 

"A  new  revival  is  going  on  under 
our  eyes  to-day,  working  very 
steadily  and  irresistibly,  and  spread- 
ing far  and  wide.  It  is  like  a  wave 
of  the  old  Renaissance  that  is  at 
last  beginning  to  reach  one-half  of 
the  world,  which  the  flood  of  light 
let  in  so  long  ago  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  touched  before. 

''At  the  time  of  the  Renaissance 
the  reigning  mediaeval  creed  of  life 
had  become  simple  tyranny.  Its 
superstition,  self-humiliation,  false 
morality  were  degrading  and  en- 
feebling to  the  mind  and  the  senses 
of  men — driving  some  characters 
to  utfcer  recklessness,  others  into 
dull  submission  or  mystical  ecs- 
tasies. When  men  did  break  free, 
they  broke  free  alone ;  over  women 
it  reigned  as  before — ^priests  en- 
couraged, men  approved  of  it. 
For  women  themselves,  in  those 
days  of  thinly-crusted  barbarism, 
there  was  no  escape  from  it,  and  I 
do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that 
up  to  the  present  time  it  has  lasted 
and  prevailed,  and  been  the  ruling 
spirit  of  their  education. 

"  Under  such  pressure  what  sort 
of  growth  was  possible  ?  Genius 
itseu  is  dwarfed  and  enervated  by 
want  of  proper  food  and  exercise. 
The  mind,  too,  can  be  set  to  work 
in  a  kind  of  treadmill  and  there  ex- 
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hauat  its  'streng^  for  ever  to  no 
purpose.  This  has  been  seen  over 
and  over  again  in  the  world's  his- 
toiy.  It  was  long  before  positive 
philosophy  freed  itself  from  futile 
scholasticism,  science  from  supersti- 
tion, art  from  slavish  mechanism. 

'^  Of  course  there  havebeen  excep- 
tional women  who  from  time  to 
time  have  achieved  exceptional 
things,  but  they  left  no  lasting 
trace  on  those  who  came  after 
them.  One  leader  cannot  make  a 
reform.  For  this  there  must  be  a 
number  able  and  willing  to  follow, 
such  as  there  are  now.  But,  in 
former  days,  if  ever  a  bold  heart 
or  a  strong  head  did  revolt  (as 
many  must  have  done)  against  the 
<M>mmon  wretchedness  and  folly  of 
women,  they  were  spell-bound  and 
silenced  by  the  ideal  perpetually 
held  up  for  them  to  copy — an 
image  of  voluntary  dependence,  in 
thought,  ideas,  and  practice;  an 
image  of  domestic  and  religious 
asceticism,  of  self-sacrifice  amount- 
ing to  intellectual  extinction. 
Nunneries  were  suppressed  here, 
it  is  true,  but  the  religious 
books,  moral  stories,  pious  bio- 
graphies, and  favourite  tracts 
on  which  the  minds  of  generations 
and  generations  of  girls  have  been 
nourished  were  full  of  that  depress- 
ing, and  I  think  false  teaching, 
— the  spirit  slavery  of  the  middle 
ages. 

'*  I  do  not  see  how  things  could 
well  have  been  otherwise  in  the 
past,  any  more  than  how  they  can 
help  changing  now.  But  I  think 
it  is  well  for  us  to  see  clearly  and 
confess  frankly  that  changing  they 
are.  The  horizon  is  really  too 
limited,  the  field  too  narrow.  Life 
to  the  thoughtful,  the  imaginative, 
the  most  gifted,  the  best — ^in  plain 
words,  among  women — has  not  been 
sweet  or  wide.  The  old  outlet 
offered  them  for  all  their  feelings 
and  faoulties — a  form  of  religion 
that    leads    to    petty    asceticism, 


superstition,  and  false  exaltation 
— ^f ew  men  would  be  so  inconsistent 
as  to  recommend  to  them  now.  In 
these  days,  seclusion,  hatred  of  the 
world,  contempt  for  its  pleasures, 
can  no  longer  be  preached  to  them 
as  the  highest  virtues.  The  reason 
is  plain  —  the  alternative  is  no 
longer  dangerous  or  objectionable. 
The  new  field  of  thought  opened 
for  newly-developed  faculties  we 
may  now  enter  without  fear  or 
trembling.  I  cannot  better  describe 
the  present  intellectual  and  artistic 
awakening  among  women  than  in 
the  words  of  a  famous  modem 
writer  on  the  Benaiasance — 'IZa 
8embleni  que  les  hommee  auvrent 
taut  cCun  coup  les  yeuat  et  vaierU. 
En  effet  Us  entreat  daaw  une  vote 
d'eaprit  nauveUe  et  superieure.'^ 

"  The  change  has  not  come  too 
soon.  This  emancipation  (I  am 
speaking  only  of  intellectual  prizes, 
which  may  and  often  do  stand 
quite  apart  from  politics)  was  im- 
peratively called  for.  AU  the  law- 
ful ways  and  means  to  happiness 
should  be  open  —  for  they  are 
wanted.  It  may  well  be  difficult 
for  men  to  realise  the  gain  to  us, 
the  amount  of  actual  and  imagi- 
naiy  self -torment  that  disappears, 
the  novel  sense  of  pleasure  in  action 
and  self-confidence  that  arises  as 
the  world  widens.  For  this  they 
would  have  to  put  themselves  back 
into  iheir  days  of  darkness,  before 
free  thought  was  a  matter  of  course, 
and  picture  the  exhilaration  of 
enlightenment  as  it  must  have 
been  felt  then. 

'^  Ours,  in  escaping  as  we  feel  we 
are  doing,  from  the  tpanny  of 
narrow  custom,  vanity,  ignorance, 
and  religious  sectarianism,  is  of  the 
same  nature,  and  may  well  be  as 
strong.  The  brightness  of  exist- 
ence no  longer  appears  limited  to  a 
rather  uncertain  spring.  We  have, 
besides,  the  delight  of  awakened 
powers.  New  forms  of  success 
and  happiness  and  healthy  enjoy- 
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ment  are  offered  to  thousands  to 
whom  all  was  closed  before.  Just 
as  of  old  women  were  not  allowed 
to  pass  beyond  the  western  division 
of  the  nave  of  a  church,  so  until 
of  late  years  thej  have  practically 
been  kept  back  from  passing 
beyond  the  threshold  of  a  single 
study.  People  were  afraid  of  the 
result  on  the  purity  of  their 
minds  and  the  gentleness  of  their 
manners.  So  the  clergy  once 
feared  that,  if  the  laity  once  took 
to  reading  the  classics,  men  would 
try  to  set  up  pagan  superstitions 
again  and  the  world  would  return 
to  the  worship  of  Mercury  and 
Jupiter. 

*'  But,  in  shrinking  from  the  lesser 
evils  we  know  not  of,  we  preserve 
sometimes  the  greater  ones  that 
we  know  too  well.  The  conse- 
quence of  thus  limiting  sources  of 
pleasure  to  two  or  three  is  a  strong 
and  insidious  temptation  to  us  to 
shut  our  eyes  and  give  ourselves 
up  entirely  to  such  amusement  as 
shall  offer — a  life  of  self-indulgence, 
insensibly  degrading  in  itself ;  and 
as  for  what  it  may  lead  to,  that 
depends  on  accident,  and  must,  in 
characters  so  formed. 

**  The  Benaissance  justified  itself. 
It  rests  with  us  to  justify  the  pre- 
sent movement  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
Let  them  see  it  as  it  is — not  a  plat- 
form cry,  a  well-worn  grievance,  a 
hobby  to  be  ridden  to  death,  but  a 
significant  germ  of  new  forms  of 
life  springing  up  in  answer  to  the 
fresh  needs  of  a  curiously  active 
and  liberal  generation. 

"  To  most  of  us  this  love  of  things 
intellectual  for  their  own  sake,  the 
eager  and  no  longer  vain  desire  to 
try  more  streams  than  one  of 
rational  enjoyment,  is  still  a  new 
idea — something  but  just  becoming 
possible.  Is  it  a  whim  or  a  caprice  r 
Is  it  not  rather  a  serious  reaction 
against  a  spiritual  thraldom  that 
bids  us  pursue  a  Fata  Morgana  of 
happiness  and  virtue  in  unnatural 


humility,  uncalled-for  abjection^ 
and  disgust  of  the  world,  instead 
of  in  the  pursuit  of  nobility  and 
beauty  and  liberty  ?  Patience  has 
been  praised  up,  to  the  exclusion  of 
action,  which  has  too  often  been 
looked  upon  as  a  sinful  yielding  to 
the  flesh,  or  deviation  from  the 
path  of  duty.  But  a  great  man 
has  said  that  the  terror  of  reform 
lies  in  that  we  must  cast  what  we 
took  for  our  virtues  into  the  same 
pit  ?nth  our  former  vices. 

"The  forced  self  examination — 
microscopic  scrutiny  of  trifling  in- 
different words  and  acts,  and  its 
tendency  to  make  us  magnify  them 
into  crimes  or  virtues,  is  simply 
fatal  to  the  healthiness  of  the 
mind.  Add  to  this  the  fashionable 
restrictions  laid  upon  girls  in  their 
simplest  every-day  proceedings 
and  innocent  pleasures — walking, 
reading,  play  -  going,  travelling. 
Trifles,  if  you  like — but  these  are 
the  atoms  that  make  up  our  life 
and  form  our  character.  It  is 
only  of  late  years  that  they  have 
been  admitted  to  study  in  fine  art 
schools,  or  that  they  could  obtain 
classical  or  scientific  teaching,  ex- 
cept under  disadvantages  innu- 
merable. 

"  It  may  be  hard  for  men  to  whom 
the  classics  are  as  household 
words,  and  who  take  all  their 
artistic  and  literary  advantages  for 
granted,  to  understand  the  position 
of  those  to  whom  such  openings 
come  as  fresh  gifts — gifts  whose 
worth  and  richness  our  ignorance 
forbade  us  to  realise  fully  till  they 
were  actually  in  our  possession, 
and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  world 
of  solid  delight  which  we  had 
been  frustrating  and  wasting  our 
energies  to  find,  some  in  personal 
vanity,  others  in  morbid  feeling 
and  excitement.  I  do  not  think 
that  those  who  have  once  had  their 
sense  of  life  kindled  and  quickened 
thus,  once  had  this  infinite  ex- 
tension of  intellectual  pleasure  and 
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interest  offered  them,  can  forget, 
and  sink  back  again  into  inertia. 
That  is  not  what  I  fear.  And  I 
think  even  misrepresentation  and 
opposition  would  cease  if  everyone 
would  perceive  in  this  movement 
what  all,  as  I  believe,  will  see  in  it 
when  its  work  is  done — a  rising 
above  the  moral  oppression  of  a 
darker  age,  that  chain  which  men 
shook  off  directly  they  felt  them- 
selves and  their  times  were  strong 
enough  to  dispense  with  despotism, 
and  fit  for  self-government.  Re- 
membering this,  men  would  surely 
wish  to  be  the  last  to  discounte- 
nance its  latest  fruits — but  rather 
foretell  the  result  that  we  ourselves 
hope  for — ^that  we  should  become 
aids  and  not  clogs  to  them  in  their 
work  of  progress.  It  is  this  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  upshot  of 
the  new  Renaissance." 

She  paused,  amid  a  general 
murmur  of  enthusiasm  from  the 
girls,  all  of  whom  now  pressed 
forward,  eager  for  the  pleasure  of 
a  word  from  her.  It  was  a  trying 
position  for  lanthe,  or  would  nave 
been  for  almost  any  other  so 
young;  but  the  right  thing  seemed 
to  come  naturally  to  her,  and  her 
entire  unpretentiousness  completed 
her  charm. 

All  present  seemed  friends,  com- 
rades, Mr.  Saville  included.  Idia- 
bod  and  Tony,  feeling  a  little  de 
trap,  contrived  before  long  to  slip 
away.  They  were  not  missed  in 
the  crowd.  They  emerged  into  the 
street  and  walked  on  in  silence, 
each  waiting  for  the  other  to 
begin.  At  last  Ichabod,  who  had 
been  watching  Tony's  face,  and  was 
growing  impatient,  spoke  up. 
"Yes,  I  agree  with  you,  so  far — 
that  such  exhibitions  are  not  well  ad- 
vised. What  she  said  might  sound 
well  and  plausible  enough,  but  to 
say  it  thus  was  an  error  of  taste. 
I  should  not  have  objected  to  her 
vrriting  it." 

"Of    course;   to  hold  forth  in 


public  is  a  different  thinff,"  said 
Tony,  dubiously ;  "  not  that  this; 
gathering  could  exsictly  be  called 
public." 

"  Still  there  was  publicity,  self- 
assertion  ;  it  might  be  all  very  well 
and  proper  on  this  occasion  with, 
her  father  present,  and  so  on. 
But  it  was  a  pity.  I  wonder  Mr. 
Lee  can  sanction  his  daughter 
putting  herself  forward  thus." 

"  Yes,  it  is  strange.  Though  !• 
can  well  understand  that  the  girls 
would  rather  hear  her  speak  than 
him,  any  day." 

"Yes,  but  it  must  attract  re- 
marks— ^makes  a  girl  too  con- 
spicuous— an  undesirable  prece- 
dent, to  say  the  least." 

"  Exactly.  I  wonder  when  she 
began  to  take  it  up!"  And  this 
little  duet  of  disapproval  con- 
tinued till  they  reached  home. 
They  seemed  to  be  perfectly  agreed 
in  their  verdict,  and  so  they  were ; 
only  it  happened  to  be  the  reverse 
of  that  they  had  chosen  to  give 
each  other. 

As  soon  as  Tony  was  in  his 
room  and  alone,  he  deliberately 
begged  his  own  pardon  for  having 
so  mistrusted  his  own  impression 
of  lanthe  as  to  believe  for  one 
moment  she  could  do  anything 
unwomanly.  He  had  found  no- 
thing unwomanly  in  what  he  had 
seen  to-night.  Like  Mr.  Saville, 
he  inclined  to  revise  his  opinions, 
lanthe  might  be  an  exception ;  she 
might  be  in  advance  of  the  time ; 
she  might  be  right ;  she  might  be 
wrong ;  she  was  and  remained  his 
ideal.  When  he  thought  of  her, 
no  expressions  seemed  to  picture 
his  admiration  but  the  fervent 
words  of  inspired  poets.  These 
failing,  he  would  draw  on  his  own 
muse,  for  he  had  one,  young 
though  he  was.  It  was  unskilled; 
it  was  slight;  it  might  be  ephe- 
meral, but  it  was  his  own. 

Tony,  lying  awake  till  a  rather 
late  hour,  was  surprised  to  hear  his 
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friend  still  walking  up  and  down 
in  his  room  below. 

For  a  long  while  Ichabod  too 
had  Bat  brooding  anxiously,  op- 
pressed bj  a  mental  irritation 
whose  intensity  tormented  him 
and  forbade  the  approach  of  rest 

There  are  fatal  sSffections  of  the 
mind  which,  like  some  other 
dangerous  diseases,  may  long  go 
on  growing,  unsuspected,  eyen  by 
the  sufferer  himself,  working  no 
outward  change,  till  the  eril  has 
reached  its  height,  and  declares 
itself  insurmountable  now.  If 
eTor  Ichabod,  warned  by  some 
passing,  premonitory  symptom, 
had  had  a  moment  of  alarm  about 
himself  and  his  mental  condition, 
he  had  ridiculed  the  feeling  as  a 
passing  valetudinarian  fancy.  It 
was  not  easy  to  do  so  to-night. 
He  had  systematically  starved  one 
side  of  his  nature,  and  started  to 
find  that  it  was  not  dead.  Dying, 
perhaps,  but  first  threatening  with 
overthrow  the  man  who  had 
falsely  treated  it  as  an  enemy. 


Chapter  XIX. 

Oks  afternoon,  some  weeks  later, 
Tony  was  passing  the  Junior  High- 
fliers Club,  and  met  Hammond 
coming  out.  They  joined  company, 
and  walked  on  a  httle  way  together. 

''I  wanted  to  see  you,"  said 
Hammond  presently,  ''  just  to  ask 
after  our  friend  Ichabod.  Is  there 
anything  wrong  with  him,  more 
than  usual,  I  mean?  For  I  met 
him  yesterday,  and  thought  him 
looking  very  much  altered." 

"  He  works  too  hard,"  said  Tony, 
"  sits  up  writing,  and  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,  at  this  grand 
literary  production.  He  told  me 
something  about  it.  What  is  it? 
The  mathematics  of  happiness — 
a  strictly  scientific  manuid  on  that 
subject,  or  something  of  the  sort. 
Is  it  not  ready,  or  nearly  ready  ?  " 


"  He  says  it  will  be  out  by  the 
spring." 

"  M,  that's  life  at  high  pressure," 
said  Hammond  philosophically. 
**  It's  the  great  evil,  in  my  opinion. 
Hope  he  can  stand  it.  I  couldn't ; 
so  I  prefer  to  look  on.  Less 
trouble  and  more  fun,  on  the 
whole.    What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  Where  have  you  been  all  this 
autumn?"  said  Tony,  evasively. 
"  Fve  not  seen  you  since  we  went 
abroad." 

"I've  been  on  the  Continent, 
too,  in  Paris — only  left  a  fortnight 
ago,  and  got  no  further  then  than 
Bury  St.  Martins,  where  some 
friends  caught  me  and  kept  me 
prisoner  for  a  week  at  St.  Martin's 
Manor." 

"Ah,  Mr.  Saville's  place,  is  it 
not  ?  " 

"  Yes.  We  were  at  Harrow  to- 
gether —  he  was  my  senior  by 
several  years  though.  A  first-rate 
man,  Saville,  and  safe  to  be  in  the 
Ministry  one  of  these  days.  Do 
you  know  the  sisters  ?  " 

"No,  nor  him,  in  fact,"  said 
Tony,  mentioning  their  two  meet- 
ings in  the  train  and  at  the  eon- 
vertamone  a  few  weeks  ago. 

"  Ah,  he  was  at  their  gathering 
at  the  college,  of  course,"  said 
Hammond,  significantly.  ^'He  is 
hand  and  glove  with  the  father, 
and  engaged  to  the  daughter,  I 
hear.     Is  it  true  ?  " 

"  Who  says  so  ?  "  asked  Tony, 
so  carelessly  as  to  give  Hammond 
no  suspicion  of  the  sudden  feeling 
his  words  had  called  up,  a  sensa- 
tion as  of  "  Paradise  lost." 

"Everybody.  He  was  marked 
in  his  attentions  to  her  last  season 
— and  now  I  come  back  I  find  it  is 
still  the  talk  of  the  town.  He  is  for 
ever  at  their  house  ;  admires  her 
prodigiously.  And  then  they  seem 
mutually  to  play  diredeur  de  cort' 
science  to  each  other.  We  know 
how  that  ends.  Determined  to 
find  out  if  the  report  of  their  en- 
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gagement  was  correct,  I  did  mj 
best  to  extract  something  from  the 
sisters  at  the  Manor.  They  did 
not  respond,  but  looked  so  mys- 
terious. People  generally  like  to 
keep  those  little  matters  to  them- 
selves at  first." 

They  parted  at  the  comer. of  the 
street,  Hammond  still  dreaming 
not  of  the  chaos  produced  by  his 
news  in  the  young  man's  mind. 
Tony  had  been  on  his  way  to 
call  at  Mr.  Lee's  house.  His  first 
impulse  now  was  to  turn  back.  But 
then  he  was  going  to  his  home, 
two  hundred  miles  off,  the  next 
day — ^not  to  return  till  after  the 
Christmas  vacation.  It  might  be 
weak  to  yield  to  the  wish  to  go  on 
— ^just  to  see  her,  come  what  might 
—  but  it  would  be  weaker  to  shrink 
for  fear  of  what  he  should  hear. 
Por  he  swore  to  himself  that  the 
secret  —  if  secret  there  were — 
should  be  none  from  him.  Sus- 
pense was  not  to  be  borne. 

lanthe  and  Saville.  How  was  it 
that  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  ? 
What  could  be  more  natural, 
proper,  and  likely  ?  An  equal 
match  in  every  respect.  A  brilliant 
bridegroom  for  an  angelical  bride. 
Why  did  it  iar  upon  him  so  hate- 
fully? And  what  was  he,  Tony 
Sebright,  that  he  should  expect  to 
cut  out  Gilbert  Saville,  and  the 
charm  of  his  present  addresses, 
any  more  than  he  could  efface  the 
recollection  of  his  past  attachment 
in  the  mind  of  Catherine  Adair? 
Tet,  though  he  could  accept  the 
past,  he  rose  in  revolt  against  the 
present. 

Tony  had  no  false  modesty. 
While  acknowledging  lanthe  as 
ahead  of  him  in  development,  he 
was  conscious  of  certain  faculties 
and  original  powers  within  him 
not  to  be  despised.  But  they  were 
not  fully  Tipey  and  he  had  not 
been  able  to  prove  them.  lanthe 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  do 
homage  to  his  latent  ability  before 


it  had  given  a  sign  of  existence. 
Their  lives  might  be  hopelessly 
parted  —  before  she  even  knew 
what  he  was  worth. 

He  reached  the  house.  Fortune, 
as  usual,  favoured  him,  and  did 
not  bring  him  there  at  an  awkward 
moment  to  find  lanthe  ministering 
to  an  old  lady  or  a  little  child,  or 
just  going  out,  or  tite^d'tSte  with 
Saville.  She  was  at  home,  and 
Tony  was  shown  into  the  drawing- 
room.  Nobody  was  there;  but 
lanthe,  he  felt  sure,  had  but  just 
flitted.  Her  shadow  seemed  to 
him  to  hang  about  the  chair  she 
had  left,  the  table  where  she  had 
been  writing — reading,  too,  it  ap- 
peared. Tony  snatched  up  the 
open  book.  It  was  a  new  volume 
of  short  poems,  **  Songs  for 
Music,"  that  had  just  come  out, 
and  attracted  no  little  attention. 
Tony  smiled  queerly  to  himself,  as 
he  laid  it  down  again. 

lanthe  came  in,  glad  to  see  him, 
of  course.  They  sat  down  and 
talked  on  awhile  with  the  utmost 
propriety  and  politeness.  Tony's 
manner  was  unusually  constrained. 
He  was  haunted  by  an  image  that 
seemed  to  rise  between  them — the 
image  of  Saville,  and  every  moment 
he  resented  it  more — there.  In- 
stead of  thawing,  the  longer  they 
talked  the  stiffer  and  colder  he 
became.  lanthe  felt  he  was  unlike 
himself,  caught  his  embarrassment, 
the  conversation  flagged,  and  there 
came  a  dead  and  solemn  pause. 

"  I  met  our  mutual  friend,  Dick 
Hammond,  just  now,"  said  Tony 
at  last  —  letting  the  words  drop 
oddly,  abruptly,  out  of  his  mouth. 

''And  what  had  he  to  say  for 
himself  V  "  said  lanthe,  laughing ; 
"  he  generally  has  a  good  deal." 

"  You  are  severe." 

**  Oh  no.  Mr.  Hammond  is  a 
man  I  like  particularly — everybody 
likes  him— the  man  who  has  never 
written  a  book,  or  even  an  article 
in  a  magazine." 
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'*  One  for  Ichabod ! "  said  Tonj, 
with  a  laugh.  Then  with  a  forced 
carelessness  he  proceeded,  '*  Ham- 
mond has  been  staying  at  St. 
Martins,  on  a  yisit  to  ike  Sayilles." 

''Oh,  I  know  he's  an  immense 
favourite  there,  and  especially  with 
Conny  Saville.  They  are  grand 
allies.     Have  you  seen  her  ?  " 

"  No ;  the  only  member  of  that 
family  I  ever  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  is  the  Honourable  «fame8 
Gilbert." 

"And  what  do  you  think  of 
him?"  asked  lanthe,  with  in* 
terest. 

"Oh,  I  must  echo  the  unani- 
mous verdict.  Hammond,  every- 
body, warrants  him  to  be  the  pink 
of  men  in  general,  and  brothers  in 
particular." 

lanthe  looked  up  quickly.  "  You 
are  severe.  Has  Mr.  Saville  of- 
fended you  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  What  an  idea ! 
As  if  such  a  man  would  ever  give 
anybody  a  chance  of  fault-finding 
or  taking  offence." 

lanthe  smiled.  "So  Mr.  Ham- 
mond was  talking  about  him  ?  " 

"  He  was.' 

"  And  in  glowing  terms." 

"  Of  course.  Is  it  not  allowed 
everywhere  that  Savil].e  is  the 
Coming  Man — ^the  debutani  of  the 
political  season,  to  whom  we  shall 
soon  all  have  to  defer  P  The  papers 
have  spoken  it." 

"  If  you  mean  that  Gilbert 
Saville  will  ever  become  a  popular 
'lion,'  let  me  tell  you  it  is  un- 
likely. I  think  he  is  too  con- 
scientious and  scrupulous  for  that. 
He  may  have  as  much  power,  and 
use  it  too,  but  it  will  be  less  noisy. 
He  will  never  sacrifice  one  jot  of 
his  self-respect  to  cater  for  the 
flattery  of  a  crowd,  and  his  stan- 
dard of  integrity  is  very  high. 
But  perhaps  the  fame  he  deserves 
to  win  may  come  to  him  all  the 
same,  unsought." 

"He   seems  to  have   won  your 


regard,    to    say    the    least,"   said 
Tony,  bitterly. 

"  He  has.  Excepting  my  father, 
I  know  no  one  who  keeps  so  high 
a  mind  so  intact,  no  such  bright 
contradiction  to  the  saying  that  aU 
men  who  go  into  the  rough  ways 
of  life  leave  some  of  their  virtue 
behiud  them,  as  infallibly  as  sheep 
leave  their  fleece  in  the  thorn 
bushes.  But  to  Mr.  Saville  no- 
bility is  more  than  a  fleece— it  is 
his  flesh  and  blood,  and  he  cannot 
part  with  it." 

"  So  this  is  what  you  think  of 
him?" 

"  No ;  what  I  know  of  him  ?  " 

"And  how  soon  am  I  to  con- 
gratulate you?"  exclaimed  Tony, 
rising,  ana  speaking  recklessly,  in 
a  harsh,  strained  voice,  and  with  a 
look  of  passionate  reproach  he 
could  not  help. 

"  On  what,  if  you  please  ?  " 

"  On  your  engagement  to  this 
hero  of  romance  and  reality,  Mr. 
James  Gilbert  Saville  ?  " 

lanthe  looked  at  him  with  a 
flash  of  indignation,  but  his  evi- 
dent agitation  would  have  acquitted 
him  in  the  eyes  of  most  women. 

"  Do  you  know  what  you  are 
talking  about  ? "  she  exclaimed, 
reproachfully  in  her  turn. 

"I  don't  think  I  need  tell  you 
that,"  he  replied,  more  quietly,  and 
with  a  movement  as  if  about  to  g^. 

"  Indeed,  but  you  must,  you 
must,"  urged  lanthe.  "  I  have  a 
right  to  know.  There,  sit  down, 
please  —  and  tell  me  what  you 
meant." 

He  looked  at  her  earnestly.  Her 
voice  was  tremulous,  her  dear 
eyes  were  not  untroubled,  the 
colour  rose  and  overspread  her 
face ;  but  there  was  something  in 
this  extreme  confusion  itself  which 
struck  him  with  doubt  that  his 
wild  words  had  not  hit  the  mark 
he  expected. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said,  in  an 
altered  tone.     "It  is  Hammond's 
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fault,  if  he  was  romancing  to  me 
when,  juat  now,  he  told  me  jou 
were  engaged  to  Mr.  Saville/' 

lanthe  wag  silent.  '*  It  was  the 
first  I  heard  of  it/'  said  Tony,  with 
a  nervous  laugh.  '*  But  is  it — will 
it  be  true  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  true/'  said  lanthe, 
who,  however,  had  shown  no  sign 
of  surprise — "  never  can  be." 

"What,  mere  club  gossip?" 
said  Tonj,  doubtfully.  It  had  been 
BO  confidently  spoken.  "  Hammond 
ought  to  know  better  than  to  go 
spreading  reports  that  have  no 
foundation." 

"  But  it  had  a  great  deal,"  said 
lanthe,  looking  up  frankly,  "far 
more,  I  dare  say,  than  such  gossip 
generally  needs  in  order  to  get 
abroad.  But  that  I  really  could 
not  help." 

"  Ah,  you  mean  that  Mr.  Saville 
himself  wished — ^would  have  made 
it  true,"  exclaimed  Tony,  with 
sudden  vivacity. 

"Yes.  There,"  said  lanthe, 
who  was  still  strangely  fluttered 
herself,  and  could  not  hide  the 
effort  it  cost  her  to  keep  up  her 
composure,  her  colour  coming  and 
going  like  April  sunlight.  I  have 
told  vou  all  now." 

"  All  about  him.  But  yourself— 
you  did  not  wish  it  then?  But 
you  must,  you  know.  He  may 
not  be  handsome,  but  he  is  inte- 
resting and  clever,  the  man  of  high 
standmg  and  culture,  and  good— 
oh,  seraphically  good  —  you  can't 
underrate  him — it  would  be  such 
bad  taste." 

"Why,  how  eloquent  you've 
become  in  his  defence,"  said  lanthe, 
laughing  irrepressibly.  Tony,  in- 
deed, in  the  insane  elation  of  the 
moment,  scarcely  knew  what  he 
was  saying,  but  felt  as  if  he  could 
have  hugged  the  model  M.P.  in  a 
brother's  embrace  on  the  spot.  "  I 
was  so  sure,"  he  said,  gaily,  "  that 
you,  who  are  so  appreciative,  must 
value  all  these  perfections  of  his." 


"  Oh,  but  I  do.  Now  will  you 
listen  for  two  minutes.  Can  you 
recollect  a  long  story  I  told  you 
in  our  garden  last  summer  that 
evening  *r  " 

"The  first  evening  we  met. 
About  Mrs.  Adair — well." 

"  I  left  out  the  name  of  her  hero 
of  romance  and  reality." 

"Yes,  but  I  know  it  now — and 
from  herself  —  James  Gilbert 
SaviUe." 

"  It  was  all  over  before  I  really 
knew  him.  But  I  had  had  from 
Catherine's  own  lip^  the  revelation 
of  their  attachment,  and  what  it 
had  been.  Could  I  forget  it  when 
I  came  to  know  him  well,  or  ever 
look  at  him  and  not  see  in  him 
Catherine's  accepted  lover?  One 
may  love  again  and  again  in  a  life — 
but  only  once  as  they  had  loved  in 
their  time.  I  did  not  blame  them 
for  what  they  had  done,  neither  for 
loving  nor  for  leaving  each  other. 
But  the  whole  of  that  history  stood 
up  like  an  eternal  barrier  between 
me  and  Mr.  Saville,  when  a  few 
weeks  ago  he  came  here,  and  I  felt 
he  was  asking  me  to  help  him  to 
forget  it." 

Tony  mused.  "  Only  you  women 
are  capable  of  anything  so  disin- 
terested as  your  romantic  attach- 
ment to  Mrs.  Adair,"  he  said,  pen- 
sively. "  Still,  though  the  thought 
of  supplanting  your  friend  might 
have  tormented  and  distracted  you, 
that  it  might  even  have  prevented 
your  accepting  Saville,  I  under- 
stand ;  but  that  it  should  have  pre- 
vented your  loving  him  now — " 

"  Perhaps  there  was  more  to  pre- 
vent that." 

"  What  else,  then  ?  " 

"A  sure  safeguard/'  she  mur- 
mured. 

"  I  know  only  one  guarantee,'* 
said  he,  watching  her  with  eager- 
ness. 

"  And  that  is—" 

"  Counter-love  in  another  direc- 
tion." 
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"Por  his  opposite,  do  you 
mean?" 

''What  would  that  be  like,  I 
wonder?  Sayille  is  steady,  settled, 
thorough,  hardworking,  grave — " 

"And  his  opposite — ^inconstant, 
volatile,  indolent,  worthless." 

"No,  no,"  said  Tony,  breaking 
in,  and  his  tone  changing  to  the 
deq)est  earnestness;  "young  and 
imfledged  if  you  like,  and  not  vet 
sobered  and  saddened  down  by  Hfe 
that  is  but  just  opening  for  hun — 
flighty  in  trifling  things  perhaps, 
but  unchanging  beneath — " 

"  Go  on." 

"  I  have  done.  It*s  a  poor  pic- 
tiure,  I'm  ready  to  own,  beside  the 
other — ^a  half-sketched  Andrea  del 
Sarto  beside  a  Titian.  But  what 
would  you  have  ?  We  did  not  paint 
ourselves." 

"  Oh,  yes,  but  we  did  though," 
said  lanthe  with  a  smile ;  "  only 
sometimes  when  we  honour  and 
admire  Titian  we — " 

"  We  love  that  other—"  Their 
eyes  had  spoken  it  before  the  words 
had  passed  his  lips ;  and  he  took 
hold  of  both  her  hands. 

"  lanthe,  lanthe !  honour  and 
admire  and  praise  and  look  up  to 
^Saville  ;  take  him  for  your  Titian, 
let  me  be  your  Andrea.  Tell  me, 
tell  me,"  he  continued  vehemently, 
^*  because — " 

"  Ah !  hush !"  she  exclaimed 
with  a  sudden  flash  of  passion.  "  If 
you  only  knew — you  have  held  that 
place — it  seems  a  long  time  to  me 
now." 

They  were  silent,  Tony  almost 
fearing  to  speak,  as  though  the 
sound  of  his  voice  might  wake  him 
from  what  seemed  too  perfect  to  be 
anything  but  a  dream. 

"  I  understand  now,"  said  he  at 
last,  beginning  partially  to  recover 
his  senses,  "why  I  revolted  so 
against  the  idea  of  your  union 
with  SaviUe  of  all  people.  I  felt 
that  a  certain  chapter  in  his  life 
was  closed  which  was  just  opening 


for  you — lanthe,  you  and  I  shall 
begin  it  together." 

She  looked  at  him  archly.  "  For 
myself  I  can  say  so." 

"  Ay,  and  for  me.  Let  me  echo 
your  own  words,  please.  One  may 
love  often  in  a  lifetime,  but  not 
twice  like  this.  That's  what  I 
mean,  and  you  know  it." 

She  smiled.  "  As  somebody  ex- 
presses it  well,  we  wander  through 
Love's  G^arden  of  Eden,  and  again 
and  again  think  we  have  found  the 
tree  of  life,  but  when  we  have 
found  it  we  wander  no  farther." 

Tony  laughed  aloud.  "That's 
from  those  song-poems  you  were 
reading.  How  do  you  like  them  ? 
Not  worth  much,  I  think?" 

"But  I  can't  agree  with  you," 
she  exclaimed.  "There  is  keen 
poetical  feeling  in  all  of  them, 
and,  what  is  more,  artistic  finish, 
yet  nothing  forced  or  artificial. 
Have  you  r^id  them  through  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  have." 

"  Then  why,  I  wonder,  don't  you 
like  them?" 

"For  the  best  of  reasons — 
because  I  wrote  them,"  replied 
Tony,  breaking  into  a  laugh. 
"  Can  you  wonder  now  ?  " 

"  More  than  ever,"  said  lanthe. 
"  So  you  wrote  them,  you,  and  I 
never  guessed." 

"  Yet  you  don't  look  surprised." 

"  Not  a  bit.  I  supposed  I  looked 
for  nothing  less  from  you.  Oh,  I 
expect  a  good  deal." 

"Confess  it,  though,  that  you 
didn't  bargain  for  such  an  alarm- 
ing incubus  as  a  poet." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  even  of  a  poet 
when  he  knows  his  wings  and  how 
far  they  will  carry  him," 

"But  a  dabbler,  lanthe,  who 
dips  into  art  and  literature  and 
music,  leaves  nothing  untried — a 
rolling  stone,  master  of  no  trade, 
you  know." 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that !  Personally 
I've  a  partiality  for  rolling  stones. 
Be  master  of  one  trade  if  you  like. 
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but  I  like  you  to  have  a  hand  in 
more  than  one — to  exist  for  some- 
thing besides  your  speciality." 

"You  are  very  good-natured. 
In  return  what  must  I  promise 
you?  Never  to  write  a  book  or 
even  an  article  in  a  magazine  ?  " 

Mr.  Lee's  voice  on  the  stairs 
checked  lanthe's  playful  reply,  cut 
short  their  dialogue,  and  brought 
them  back  to  actualities. 

The  excitement  they  had  warded 
off  by  light  jesting  and  playful 
repartee  now  came  upon  them  by 
surprise,  uncontrollably.  Vainly 
lanthe  tried  to  speak ;  she  passed 
her  hand  over  her  eyes — they  were 
full  of  tears — as  she  rose,  trembling 
and  bewildered. 

"lanthe,"  said  Tony,  forcing 
down  his  own  agitation  with  a 
manful  effort,  "  I'm  going.  Your 
father,  if  he  comes,  would  think 
me  crazy.  I  know  I  couldn't  talk 
straight  just  now." 

Two  words — a  promise  to  write, 
an  agreement  to  keep  their  secret 
till  Tony's  return — a  brief  farewell, 
and  he  was  gone. 


Chaptsr  XX. 

Chbistmas  had  come  and  gone,  and 
one  evening  Ichabod  sat  at  the 
table  in  his  room,  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  his  book,  at 
which  he  had  worked  assiduously 
all  the  holidays.  It  was  disappoint- 
ing that  he  felt  no  great  satisfac- 
tion in  having  completed  his  task. 
He  had  so  little  faith  left  in  books 
as  a  means  of  converting  the 
million  to  wisdom,  and  so  cordial  a 
contempt  for  his  fellow-creatures, 
their  approval  and  applause,  that 
not  for  him  were  the  hopes  and 
pleasures  of  personal  ambition. 

It  was  mortifying,  too,  to  have 
been  obliged  to  •onclude  the 
treatise  without  entering  into  the 
problem  of  how  to  dispose  of  the 
religious  emotions.  The  omission 
seemed  to  him  to  leave  the  whole 


somewhat  unhinged.  But  he  felt 
he  should  get  no  further  now.  His 
thoughts  seemed  to  come  less 
spontaneously,  to  flow  less  smoothly 
than  before.  It  had  become  a 
positive  effort  to  him  to  follow  out 
an  argument  closely.  What  was 
the  matter  ?  He  woidd  not  admit 
the  idea  of  overwork — ridiculed  it. 
He  had  not  been  working  harder 
than  other  men,  and  that  there 
could  be  anything  in  his  manner  of 
work,  so  bare  and  unrelieved, 
specially  trying,  something  that 
taxed  human  nature  beyond  mortal 
powers  of  endurance,  was  an  idea 
he  had  gone  too  far  in  his  self- 
distortion  to  entertain. 

All  the  friends  he  met  remarked 
upon  the  alteration  in  his  appear- 
ance, and  recommended  change 
and  rest.  But  had  he  not  taken  a 
fair  share  of  holiday  recreation  in 
the  autumn  ? 

One  fact  was  clear  enough,  that 
something  was  amiss.  He  could 
not  get  sleep,  and  the  result  was  a 
painful  physical  nervousness  that 
never  left  him.  He  looked  forward 
with  relief  to  Tony's  return,  which 
was  expected  that  evening.  Even 
if  they  only  wrangled  and  rated  at 
each  other,  which  was  probable,  it 
would  be  an  escape  from  this  pro- 
longed self-concentration  which  he 
felt  was  driving  him  almost  mad, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  hope- 
lessly unfitted  and  indisposed  him 
to  seek  the  distractions  of  society, 
where  perhaps  he  might  have 
shaken  it  off. 

He  heard  Tony  arrive,  as  the 
evening  went  on,  and  waited,  ex- 
pecting him  to  come  in  presently 
and  pay  his  respects. 

But  he  did  not,  and  it  was  Icha- 
bod who  had  to  go  and  look  him 
up  in  his  rooms  above. 

Tony  was  writing  a  letter.  He 
started  up  as  his  friend  entered, 
and  Ichabod  was  suddenly  and 
most  forcibly  struck  by  the  diange 
in  his  appearance.    He  looked  at 
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least  two  inches  taller,  not  to  say 
two  years  older  than  a  few  months 
ago.  At  another  time  Ichabod 
would  have  felt  the  signs  of  a 
chancre  in  their  relations  abo ;  but 
he  was  loth  to  allow  that  such  a 
character  as  Tony's  could  have 
proTed  a  match  for  him,  and  would 
see  and  feel  nothing  to  that  effect 
to-night.  Luckily  he  had  a  good 
excuse  for  beginning  by  taking 
him  to  task. 

Two  days  ago  Ichabod,  meeting 
Mr.  Lee  by  chance  in  the  street, 
had  been  astounded  .to  receive 
from  him  cordial  congratulations 
upon  the  genuine  success  of  their 
fnend  Mr.  Sebright's  little  Tolume 
of  poems.  Forced  to  confess  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  it,  Ichabod 
had  not  been  mollified  by  Mr.  Lee's 
innocent  rejoinder,  "  Why  it  was 
Sebright  himself  who  told  my 
daughter,  when  he  called  on  us  last, 
some  weeks  ago." 

That  Tony  should  have  entered 
the  lists  as  a  poet  was  perhaps  the 
most  mortifying  of  all,  but  that 
he  should  have  entered  them  as  an 
author  at  all  without  consulting 
his  principal  was  bad  enough,  and 
Ichabod  confined  himself  to  a  few 
cutting  remarks  on  this  want  of 
confidence. 

Tony  bit  his  lip,  and  replied 
quietly  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  from  the  first  to  confide  in 
nobody  till  the  plunge  was  made. 
The  revelation  to  Miss  Lee  had 
been  brought  about  accidentally, 
by  his  happening  to  find  the  book 
on  her  table  that  last  day  when  he 
went  to  bid  them  farewell. 

So  far  so  good ;  but  there  was 
something  unusual  in  his  manner 
that  drove  Ichabod  to  try  and  pro- 
voke further  confessions  and  ex- 
planations. 

''  Still,  to  tell  a  mere  acquaint- 
ance, like  Miss  Lee,  what  you  kept 
a  secret  from  your  nearest  friends 
was  a  singular  kind  of  reserve,"  he 
pursued.      "However,    I  suppose 


you  felt,  like  Midas'  barber,  that 
you  must  tell  somebody.  Pray  let 
me  wish  you  joy  now,  and,  if  my 
congratulations  come  rather  late  in 
the  day,  that  is  not  my  fault,  but 
yours." 

"I  am  surprised,"  said  Tony, 
looking  up  with  spirit,  "  that  you 
should  wonder  for  a  moment  at  my 

not  confiding  in  you  on  this  occa- 

it 
Bion. 

"  Why,"  said  Ichabod  carelessly, 
''for  the  last  year  we  have  been 
something  more  than  intimate." 

"  We  certainly  have,"  said  Tony. 

"  And  therefore,  in  taking  a  step, 
the  first  step  of  importance  you 
ever  took,  I  am  the  last  to  be  in- 
formed ?  " 

"Perhaps,"  said  Tony  signifi- 
cantly ;  "  you  see  I  meant  to  take 
it,  and  wished  to  spare  you  before- 
hand all  the  efforts  that  you  would 
have  made  to  stop  me,  and  myself 
the  resistance." 

Ichabod  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
utterlv  taken  aback,  but  retorted 
quickly,  "I  wish  you  may  never 
regret  your  decision.  Just  now, 
with  your  blushing  honours  thick 
upon  you,  it  would  certainly  be 
lost  labour  to  try  and  convince  you 
that  such  a  day  may  come.  When 
we  are  young  we  out  with  every- 
thing in  our  minds,  thinking  it  is 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  its  kind,  and 
especially  if  we  can  put  it  into 
rhyme,"  he  added,  in  his  usual 
tone  of  universal  censure.  But 
Tony  met  him  with  a  laugh  and  a 
little  stamp  of  impatience,  as  he 
sprang  up  and  faced  his  tormentor 
with  a  very  spontaneous  burst  of 
defiance. 

"  I  ha'^  had  enough  of  that," 
he  said  warmly,  "  and  I  tell  you  it 
is  useless.  Do  you  think  I  don't 
know  what  you  are  doing,  or  would 
do  with  me  if  you  could?  Your 
world  is  not  mine,  Ichabod.  You 
wanted  to  drae  me  into  it.  I  tell 
you  I  cannot  uve  there.  If  some 
better  hand  had  not  snatched  me 
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out  of  it  in  time,  I  should  have 
thrown  mj  life  away  as  a  useless 
thing,  which  I  had  come  to  believe 
it  to  be.  I  was  mad,  I  grant  jou; 
but  no  good  offices  of  yours  would 
have  cured  me  of  the  madness  they 
had  caused, — for  I  know  what 
caused  it  now." 

Was  it  Tony  speaking?  He 
was  under  the  pressure  of  a  great 
excitement,  whicui  forces  the  truth 
from  a  man  sometimes  in  spite  of 
himself.  He  bore  no  malice  towards 
Ichabod  now.  It  is  easy  to  forgive 
the  evil  when  one  is  safe  from  it. 
Still,  to  talk  of  gratitude  or  obli- 
gation jarred  upon  him  particu- 
larly. The  man  who  has  been  half 
killed  by  slow  poison  given  him  in 
all  good  faith  as  medicine  may  give 
his  physician  credit  for  good  inten- 
tions, he  can  do  no  more,  in  his 
heart  at  least.  Ichabod  felt  they 
were  alienated,  and  beyond  the 
possibility  of  future  close  fellow- 
ship, mien  Tony  spoke  again  it 
was  in  his  natural  voice  and  ami- 
able courteous  manner.  Already 
he  half  reproached  himself  for  the 
outburst. 

"  I  think  I  should  have  told  you 
all  about  it,"  he  said,  "  that  even- 
ing before  I  went  away,  if  I  had 
not  been  fuU  of  something  else 
which  really  drove  all  the  rest  of 
creation  out  of  my  head." 

"And  what  may  that  have 
been  ?  " 

"What  even  you  would  allow 
was  sufficient  reason,  I  take  it." 

"  Well,  let  us  hear." 

"I'm  engaged  to  be  married, 
that's  aU." 

"  Nonsense." 

"  To  lanthe  Lee." 

Tony  vaguely,  intuitively  felt 
that  his  news  would  not  give 
pleasure,  but  he  knew  not  why,  nor 
could  his  utmost  acuteness  teU  him 
the  precise  effect  the  shot  was  to 
have.  The  room  was  dark,  and 
Ichabod's  countenance  kept  its  own 
counsel   at   all  times.    Still,  the 


intelligence  left  his  eye  for  a 
moment,  and  the  muscles  of  his 
face  relaxed  rather  strangely.  He 
managed  a  few  formal  well-bred 
expressions  of  surprise.  Tony 
thought  him  a  little  cold,  but  re- 
collected that,  after  his  own  excited 
speech  just  now,  he  had  forfeited 
the  right  to  expect  sympathy.  Only 
a  few  commonplace  remarks,  that 
meant  absolutely  nothing,  passed 
between  them;  then  Ichabod  left 
him,  seeming,  as  he  went,  to  hear 
lanthe' s  words  in  his  ears,  "  You 
will  not  keep  him  long." 

But  no,  this  last  news  was  im- 
possible. The  more  he  thought  of 
it,  the  more  he  took  it  in,  the  more 
did  something  in  his  spirit  rise  up 
and  protest  with  vehemence  against 
such  an  unrealisable  fiction.  Tony 
and  lanthe  P  It  was  absurd,  it 
was  unallowable.  It  might  pass 
in  a  book,  perhaps,  but  never  in 
London,  and  in  this  our  year  of 

frace,  too.  It  was  Borneo  and 
uliet  in  ordinary  modem  life. 
Surely,  surely,  stem  reality  would 
stand  up  and  forbid  the  banns, 
and  he  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the 
thought  that  this  was  not  unlikely. 
They  were  so  young,  Tony  only 
two-and-twenty,  lan&e  perhaps  a 
year  older.  At  that  time  of  life 
there  is  many  a  slip  between  the 
betrothal  and  the  wedding-ring, 
and  an  engagement  may  drag  on 
for  years  and  run  up  a  tree  at  last. 
Prudence  takes  precedence  of  pas- 
sion nowadays,  and  men  take  care 
to  love  wisely,  if  not  too  well. 

Suddenly  he  burst  out  laughing 
at  himself  most  cordially.     Why 
how  could  it  matter  to  him  after 
aU  ?     "  lanthe — well,  let  him  have 
her.     The  world  will   go  on  the 
same  as  before." 
Undoubtedly,  but  will  he  P 
In  the  face  of  facts  he  stuck  to 
his  scepticism,  his  idea  that  nothing 
would  come  of  it.    Then  as  weeks 
went  by  and  the  spring  advanced, 
there  came  some  talk  of  marriage. 
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Por  why  indeed  should  they  wait  ? 
Objections  on  the  score  of  income 
were  wanting.  Sufficient  of  that 
was  forthcoming  on  both  sides. 
Only  Mr.  Lee  made  it  a  aine  qud 
rum  that  Tony  should  first  get 
some  regular  employment,  having 
strong  ideas  as  to  its  valuable  in- 
fluence on  a  young  man's  character 
by  enforcing  mental  activity  and  the 
habit  of  regular  application.  A  suit- 
able post,  a  secretaryship,  offered 
itself  for  competition.  Tony  threw 
himself  into  the  struggle,  and,  thus 
puti  on  his  mettle  and  roused  to 
the  utmost  exertion,  distanced  all 
his  compeers. 

The  last  obstacle  removed,  things 
seemed  irresistibly  tending  to  the 
wished-for  goal.  Ichabod's  silent 
appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  dis- 
appointment, the  law  of  the  com- 
monplace, had  met  with  no  re- 
sponse. The  month  was  fixed — 
April;  then  the  day.  Up  to  the 
very  last  Ichabod  had  no  faith  in 
it,  and  still  felt  persuaded  that 
something  would  interfere  to  delay 
and  prevent  its  coming  off. 

Wrong  again.  The  busy  pre- 
liminary weeks  were  over,  and 
there  came  a  bright  spring  day,  a 
gathering  of  a  few  friends  at  the 
''  moated  grange,"  and  a  final 
ceremony  so  unconventional  in  its 
arrangements  as  to  scandalise  all 
Oackleham,  and  supply  it  with 
tittle-tattle  for  the  whole  season. 

The  morning  is  fine  and  warm, 
and  the  sun  at  least  shines  approv- 
ingly on  lanthe  as  she  comes  forth 
in  her  white  array,  with  fragrant 
white  blossoms  in  her  hair.  Both 
she  and  Tony  are  too  supremely, 
radiantly  happy  to  be  conscious  or 
nervous.  Still,  most  heartily  do 
they  rejoice  when,  all  formalities 
over,  tney  leave  the  bustle,  the 
chatter,  the  inquisitive  crowd,  far 
behind,  and  go  off  laughingly 
congratulating  each  other  on  having 
braved  so  successfully  the  critical 
gaze  of  their  affectionate  relations 


and  friends.  For  the  time  they 
are  now  in  an  earthly  paradise. 
Just  a  few  weeks  of  pure  enjoy- 
ment and  forgetfulness  of  every- 
thing else  are  to  be  theirs,  in  Italy, 
before  they  turn  homewards  and 
settle  down  to  take  up  the  prose 
business  of  life  again. 

Ichabod  travelled  back  to  town 
with  Hammond,  whose  head  and 
tongue     ran     incessantly   on    his 
private  affairs,  and  who  had  lately 
found  out  that,  in  considering  him- 
self '^  not  a  marrying  man"  he  had 
made  a  profound  mistake.   In  fact, 
he  had  always  demurred  at   the 
idea  of  matrimony,  he  said,  fearing 
that  by  preferring  one  he  should 
give  mortal  offence  to  a  number  of 
young  ladies  in  London   society, 
each  of  whom  believed  him  to  be 
her    secret,    special    admirer.     It 
was  Miss  Conny  Saville,  however, 
who  had  lately   so  far  overcome 
his  scruples  as  to  induce  him  to 
run  the  risk.     Their  engagement 
had  just  been  announced  in  the 
Morning  Post,  and  the  wedding  was 
to  follow  shortly.     "  And  it  is  high 
time    too,"    observed    Hammond, 
**  or  we  shall  have  youngsters  like 
Mr.   and    Mrs.    Sebright    looking 
over    our    heads.     Conny    and    I 
mean  our  little  affair  to  come  off 
before  the  summer  is  over."    Icha- 
bod  congratulated  him  and  com- 
mended   his  wisdom.     Hammond 
gracefully    hinted    that    he    had 
better  follow  suit. 

So  that  chapter  was  closed,  the 
play  placed  out,  the  curtain  fallen. 
But,  as  it  fell,  Ichabod  felt  like  an 
actor  whom  it  has  cut  off  from  the 
rest  and  leaves  in  isolation  on  the 
wrong  side,  with  no  part  nor  lot 
among  the  company  nor  the  by- 
standers. 

Chapter  XXI. 

A  wsBK  had  gone  by,  bringing  its 
usual  quantum  of  changes  for 
better  or  worse  to  men  and  things. 
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only  to  Ichabod  it  bad  been  a 
blaiik,  as  if  tbe  sun  bad  stood  still 
and  tbe  marcb  [of  life  been  stayed. 
Empty  bours,  not  one  of  wbicb  bad 
left  an  outward  visible  sign  to  be 
remembered  by.  Wbat  sbould 
tbey  count  for  in  bis  bistory  ? 

A  growing  pbysical  and  mental 
lassitude  was  taking  entire  posses- 
sion of  bim.  He  bad  no  power, 
for  be  bad  no  mmd»  to  sbake  it  off. 
It,  again,  sunk  bim  deeper  and 
deeper  in  certain  enervating  trains 
of  thought,  that  &8t  helped  to  con- 
firm  and  to  ingrain  evils  to  wbicb 
be  bad  once  too  often  said,  "  Be 
tbou  my  good." 

Tbus  bad  be  sat  in  bis  solitude 
one  afternoon  for  bours  in  idleness, 
alternately  revolving  in  bis  mind 
tbe  vista  of  a  barren  past  be  was 
belpless  to  cbange,  and  speculating 
on  its  promise  of  a  probable 
future — Bometbing  wbicb  sbrank, 
sbrivelled,  and  decayed  tbe  more 
searcbingly  be  looked  into  it.  But 
all  tbe  more  cbaracteristically  de- 
termined be  felt  not  to  sbirk  tbe 
panorama.  A  sceptic  in  day  dreams, 
be  was  ever  tbe  readiest  dupe  of 
nigbtmares. 

His  eye  fell  on  bis  book  tbat  lay 
near  bim  on  tbe  table.  Involuntarily 
be  laugbed  aloud  at  tbe  mockery 
in  bis  cboice  of  a  tbeme.  Happi- 
ness— wbat  was  tbat  word?  bow 
was  it  spelt  ? 

Tbe  production  was  out  now,  bad 
been  for  weeks,  and  only  awaited  a 
success  tbat  seemed  unlikely  to 
befall  it.  Consistent  and  bearty 
in  bis  depreciation  of  literarv  as 
otber  glories,  Icbabod  suffered  no 
keen  disappointment,  only  a  certain 
flagging  of  energy  of  wbicb  be  bad 
just  tben  none  to  spare. 

Wbat  was  be  going  to  do  now, 
witbout  spur  or  stimulus  of  any 
kind,  not  an  impulse  or  incentive 
to  say,  *'  Tbou  sbalt  or  tbou  sbalt 
not,"  only  tbe  still  dull  voice  of 
consciousness  asserting  tbat  one 
must  live  P    Must  one  r    At  times 


Icbabod  could  not  see  tbe  neoaa« 
sity. 

Otbers  did,  and  prospered  accord- 
ingly. Lookingabout  on  bis  friends, 
be  was  surrounded  by  fresb  signifi- 
cant pictures  of  lives  tbat  did  not 
stagnate,  but  were  friends  with 
tbeir  owners.  Could  it  be  tbat 
tbey  bad  all  solved  tbe  problem  of 
life  better  tban  be  P 

Did  be  turn  to  a  newspaper  he 
would  ligbt  upon  some  complimen- 
tary notice  of  Mrs.  Adair,  perbaps 
a  description  of  ber  triumphant 
artistic  "  progress "  in  another 
hemisphere.  Tbere  was  fame,  there 
was  enjoyment  of  the  keenest  in 
store  for  her  yet. 

Or  he  would  bit  on  some  flatter- 
ing mention  of  Saville,  and  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  bim  and  bis  pre- 
sent position — launched  on  an 
eventful  track,  stormy,  indeed,  but 
where  the  pleasures  to  men  like 
him  are  such  as  to  qualify  the 
pains,  if  not  to  transform  them. 

Then  tbere  was  Hammond,  in 
whom  happiness  had  become 
chronic — constitutionally  cheerful 
and  contented,  practically,  perhaps, 
tbe  truest  philosopher  of  tnem  alL 

Tony  and  lanthe — tbey  bad  sped 
out  of  his  orbit  for  ever.  He  was 
perfectly  sensible  of  tbat  now. 

Tbe  afternoon  sun  went  down, 
tbe  room  was  almost  dark,  but  he 
still  remained  pondering  idly. 
Why,  indeed,  should  be  regard  tbe 
passing  hours  P  They  had  no 
power  to  lighten  or  in  anywise  to 
alter  bis  lot.  His  thoughts,  do 
what  he  would,  must  harp  inces- 
santly on  the  sutnect  of  those  two 
young  people.  He  wondered  if,  in 
years  to  come,  tbey  would  ever  feel 
as  he  felt  now.  Hardly ;  for  they, 
at  least,  would  always  have  memo- 
ries of  golden  hours  to  fall  back 
upon.  There  are  scenes  the  bare 
shadow  of  which  can  suffice  to  buoy 
up  the  spirit  and  tide  it  over  tbe 
stage  of  deepest  depression.  But 
Ichabod  had  shut  himself  out  from 
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the  possibility  of  such  a  solace  as 
this. 

fie  had  almost  lost  himself  in 
these  vague  musings  when  sud- 
denly he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw 
la  the  firelight  two  figures  before 
him — Tony  and  lanthe.  Her  face 
he  could  not  discern  as  she  stood 
bending  forward,  her  head  buried 
OD  Tony's  shoulder. 

Ichabod  felt  cold  and  stunned 
for  a  moment)  for  he  knew  he  was 
4wake.  ''  Tony !"  he  uttered  aloud, 
and  his  own  voice  startled  him,  it 
sounded  so  harsh  and  strained. 
fie  raised  his  head — a  mist  swam 
before  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  then 
he  saw  clearly  again,  but  the 
figures  were  gone. 

BaUucination.  He  shivered,  and 
medianically  put  his  finger  on  his 
pulse,  but  his  hand  shook  so  that 
he  could  tell  nothing.  He  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  sunk  his  head  in 
his  hands,  and  waited  for  this 
unaccountable  nervous  agitation  to 
subside,  which  it  but  slowly  did. 

Here,  in  the  same  attitude,  an 
hour  later,  Hammond,  chancing  to 
look  in,  found  him  still.  Ichabod 
had  not  stirred.  The  appearance 
of  the  visitor  forced  him  to  rouse 
himself,  which  he  found  an  extra* 
ordinarily  painful  exertion.  Still, 
the  presence  of  a  human  being 
afforded  a  temporary  relief.  It 
was  like  a  kind  of  respite  to  be 
dragged,  at  any  cost  and  for  ever 
so  few  minutes,  away  from  him- 
self. 

Hammond,  struck  by  his  haggard 
appearance,  remarkea  rather  seri- 
ouslv  upon  it,  and  preached  to  him 
all  tne  best  known  and  most  excel- 
lent lectures  on  the  duty  of  taking 
care  of  one's  health. 

"I  do  believe  you're  right  at 
last,"  said  Ichabod  with  a  nervous 
laugh ;  "  it's  a  sim  it  is  time  for 
a  man  to  begin  to  look  after  him- 
self when  he  takes  to  seeing 
ghosts." 

«  Ghosts  P'* 


Ichabod  told  him  briefly  what 
had  occurred.  Hammond  was  a 
little  startled  at  what  confirmed 
certain  previous  suspicions  of  his 
regarding  his  friend's  state,  but 
observed  that  he  had  heard  such 
delusions  were  not  uncommon 
when  the  brain  was  in  a  feverish 
and  excited  state. 

*'  Only  I'm  not  the  man  of  all 
others  you'd  have  put  down  as 
good  for  an  apparition,"  remarked 
Ichabod  sig^nificantly. 

"  The  very  last ;  and  this  should 
assure  vou  that  your  illness  is  not 
so  slight  a  thing  as  you  seem  to 
imagine ;"  and  again  he  urged  him 
not  to  trifle  wiui  such  alarming 
symptoms  any  longer. 

Icnabod  promised  to  take  advice, 
and  appeared  so  amenable  as  partly 
to  reassure  Hammond,  who  was 
still,  however,  both  puzzled  and 
disquieted  by  this  extraordinary 
indifference  and  listlessness.  He 
lingered  as  long  as  he  could,  with 
a  dim  impression  that  his  friend 
was  hardly  fit  to  be  left  alone. 
Just  as  he  rose  to  go,  and  loitered, 
still  reluctant  to  depart,  his  eye 
fell  accidentally  upon  something 
that  startled  him  not  a  little. 

"  Hullo  —  laudanum !"  he  ex- 
claimed, taking  up  from  the  shelf 
a  small  bottle  half  full.  <' What's 
that  for?" 

Ichabod  explained  that  for  some 
months  past,  having  suffered  inces- 
santly from  want  of  sleep  and  con- 
sequent nervous  pain,  he  had  been 
obUged  to  have  recourse  to  small 
doses  of  opium. 

''  I  hope  you  mind  what  you  are 
about,"  said  Hammond  sus- 
piciously. **  Do  you  know,  I  begin 
to  understand  those  visions  of 
yours  P" 

"  Oh,  never  fear,"  said  Ichabod 
quietly.  ''I  know  its  properties 
too  well  to  abuse  them  unawares. 
Ton  may  take  my  word  for  it  I 
shall  never  do  that." 

Hammond  took  out  his  watch. 
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It  was  nearly  seven  o'clock;  the 
Savilles  were  expecting  him  to 
dinner,  and  he  must  go.  He  still 
felt  so  uneas J  about  his  friend  that 
he  inwardly  resolved  to  come  to 
look  him  up  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  to  insist  on  nis  call- 
ing in  skll  the  faculty  to  consult 
about  his  phantoms,  if  necessary. 
Then,  with  some  good-natured 
parting  cautions  and  sensible 
advice,  he  took  his  leave. 

Would  he  could  have  taken  those 
phantoms  with  him !  No  sooner 
was  Ichabod  alone  again  than  they 
re-entered,  as  thick  and  harassing 
a  crowd  as  ever. 

First,  in  the  shape  of  familiar 
enemies,  those  old  and  haunting 
queries :  "  Why  am  I  here  in  the 
world?  and  whence?  and  bound 
— ^whither  ? "  Then  came  the 
thought,  "  Are  he  and  she  asking 
each  other  those  questions  now  ?  " 

Could  he  but  have  seen  them, 
far  away  to-night,  in  Venice.  They 
were  rowing  home  in  the  evening 
twilight,  after  a  day  spent  among 
the  pomegranate  hedges  and  the 
marble  columns  of  Torcello  island. 
They  were  not  talking  sentiment, — 
art  and  nature  notwithstanding. 

"  Sometimes  I'm  afraid,"  said 
Tony,  laughing  a  little  in  answer 
to  some  word  or  look  of  hers, 
"  that  you  think  much  higher  of 
me  than  I  deserve,  and  expect  me 
to  do  more  in  the  world  than  I 
ever  shall  accomplish." 

"Ah,  Tony,  did  I  not  tell  you 
that  I  am  a  heretic  on  that  point  ? 
It  is  not  only  what  people  do  in 
the  world,  but  what  they  are  that 
matters.  Some  will  talk  and  live 
as  if  the  first  were  all  that  is  worth 
caring  about." 

"  But  are  not  the  two  identical, 
in  a  way?" 

"  Yes,  yes ;  they  ought  to  be 
at  least.  But  your  special  man 
immolates  himself,  his  person, 
character,  inclinations,  tastes,  plea* 
suresy  affections,  till  he  forgets  to 


be  anything  except  a  maker  of  this  or 
of  that.  As  if  character  itself  were 
not  a  separate  influence  in  the 
world,  every  bit  as  much  as  the 

Productions  of  science  and  art,  and 
id  not  leave  its  trace  behind,  like 
these — though  it  is  too  subtle  to 
be  recognised  always." 

"And  so  you  won't  be  disap- 
pointed in  me  if  my  biography 
never  appears,  after  aJl,  in'"  Men 
of  the  Time,"  or  my  ef&gy  among 
the  waxworks  of  living  and  dead 
celebrities." 

"  Not  I.  It  will  be  so  much  the 
worse  for  biography  and  the  wax- 
works. But  I  have  a  presentiment 
that  you  may  find  yourself  in  both, 
one  of  these  days." 

"  Flatterer  !  "  Their  voices  died 
away  as  the  gondola  sped  over  the 
broad  water,  and,  skimming  round 
the  comer,  vanished  in  the  black 
shadows  of  one  of  the  narrow 
winding  canals. 

"  Bah ! "  said  Ichabod,  to  himself, 
"even  if  we  &mcied  we  could 
answer  such  final  questions  to  our 
satisfaction,  what  proof  could  we 
have  of  the  truth  of  our  con- 
victions ?  " 

And  he  fell  to  dwelling  on  the 
idea  of  the  hallucination  he  had 
just  experienced,  till  he  found  him- 
self tampering  with  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  real  and  unreal  in  a 
way  that  might  have  brought  the 
strongest  brain  into  a  state  of  mis- 
rule. 

"  With  visible,  tangible  objects, 
we  have  the  extra  proof  of  our 
senses  to  appeal  to,  and  test  the 
worth  of  our  impressions  by — but 
with  thoughts,  ideas,  opinions,  be- 
liefs, desires,  who  is  to  say  which 
exist  or  which  merely  seem?  In 
that  spiritual  region,  where  we 
have  no  means  of  Terifying  our 
impressions,  or  separating  actual 
existence  from  false  appearance, 
imagination  might  lead  us  a  pretly 
dance." 

It  was  doing  so  now.    But  more 
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and  more  eagerly  he  sought  and 
steadily  harboured  these  treacherous 
fancies.     Thej  acted  as  a  mental 
narcotic,    relaxing    and    relieving 
that    prolongt^d     and    intolerable 
tension  of  the  brain.     But  then, 
at  this    moment,    and    as    if    in 
wretched  and  bitter  mockery,  there 
must  come  crowding  into  his  mind 
the  saws  and  sayings,  so  often  on 
his  lips,  of  those  would-be  mundane 
philosophers   whose   cry  to  us  is 
ererj  not  to  waste  our  hour,  to  be 
jovial  without  remorse  and  while 
we  may,  because  nothing  lasts,  and 
in  good  time  we  are  sure  to  dis- 
cover it    is    all  dust   and  ashes. 
-Preach  to  a  castaway  in  the  desert 
about  the  saltness  of  all  the  springs, 
and  then  call  upon  him  to  quench 
his  thirst  in  brine.   Who  can  enjoy 
where  the  very  ground  of  enjoy- 
ment has  been  taken  away  from 
under    his    feet,  and  the  faculty 
itself  impaired  or  destroyed?  Then, 
again,  how  palpable  the  mask,  how 
unutterably  dreary  and  contemp- 
tible is  the  voice  of  a  jollity  that 
bids  us  fill  the  cup  to  drown  re- 
membrance, because  dream,  say,  do 
what  you  please.  Decay  is  king  for 
ever  and  ever !     As  well  might  the 
sexton  bid  us  come  and  make  merry 
with  him  in  the  churchyard  vault. 
Strange  wine-poets    these!    Cold 
ascetics  in  their  souls,  let  them 
write  drinking  songs  by  the  score, 
we  shall  feel  that  their  glass  is  dry, 
that  their  heart  has  never  bounded 
or  burned  for  anything  or  anyone, 
that   the    lieht    of    their    fancy, 
even,  is  feeble  and  faint.     And 
the  hoUow  ring  of    this  pseudo- 
revelling,   this    self-styled    merri- 
ment, leaves  us  a  thousand  times 
more  frigid  and  dismal  than  before. 
Let  such  men  preach  by  all  means — 
rhyme  if  they  must — ^in  their  only 
true  and  lawful  colours,  as  cold 
and    sententious   homily  makers; 
but,  in  the  name  of  all  good  com- 
pany, let  them   drop    the    hypo- 
critical veil  of  mirth.      Carefully 


they  harp  upon  it  that  our  hearts 
desire  we  are  sure  to  lose,  one  way 
or  the  other — for  as  fast  as  we  get 
it,  it  turns  to  corruption,  and  we 
cannot  keep  it.  Carouse  now,  and 
be  happy !  Make  the  most  of  what 
you  possess,  but  never  forget  that 
what  you  are  cherishing  is  utterly 
worthless,  and  will  play  you  ftdse 
to-morrow.  Now  fill  up  and  make 
merry !  For  what  fools  and  gamb* 
lers  do  they  take  us?  This  is 
drinking  out  of  a  death's  head 
indeed.  If  the  aim  of  a  philosophy 
of  existence  be  to  reconcile  us  to 
death  by  making  life  and  the  world 
loathsome  in  our  eyes,  these  have 
done  the  work  more  thoroughly 
than  the  most  rigid,  self-mortifpng 
anchorite  that  ever  made  of  it  a 
purgatory  as  a  set-off  to  his  heaven 
to  come. 

For  Ichabod  there  was  at  least 
one  present  reality.  Life  was  in- 
supportable. Therefore  away  with 
it!  seemed  the  logical  outcome* 
Hitherto  he  had  gone  on  bearing, 
nor  loving  nor  exactly  hating  it. 
Some  creatures  find  the  necessary 
conditions  of  existence  in  the  polar 
ice  fields,  some  in  the  dark  and 
imderground. 

He  had  stifled  the  germs  of  most 
ordinary  mortal  feelings  as  fast  as 
thev  rose  within  him.  One  only 
had  eluded  his  masteiy.  He  knew  it 
now.  And  it  might  be  that  the 
transient  taste  thereof  was  the 
thing  that  made  it  seem  impossible 
to  hun  at  this  moment  to  take  up 
his  old  life  again. 

Tony  and  lanthe  had  left  their 
gondola.  They  were  standing  alone 
on  a  marble  balcony  overlooking 
the  water,  watching  silently  as  the 
night  gathered  round  them  and  the 
sky  filled  with  stars. 

A  large  black  boat  came  gliding 
along  in  the  distance.  The  plash 
of  the  oars  was  heard  mixed  with 
the  voices  of  the  serenaders  and 
their  impetuous  popular  love 
songs : 
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Senz'  amore  il  peUegrino 
Ya  perdato  nn  deserto, 
Sena'  amore  h  graye  il  aerto 
SuUe  ohiome  al  yinoitor. 

• 

The  gondola  remained  stationary 
under  the  balcony,  the  rowera 
iresting  on  their  oars,  but  the 
chorus  continued  with  -vigour,  and 
the  passionate  ring  of  southern 
souls  that  they  were : 

Senz'  amore  il  fior  diyino 
Si  eoolora  alia  bellesia, 
Ni  1e  oorde  han  piik  doloezza 
Nella  man'  del  troTator. 

Perhaps  they  knew  to  whom 
they  were  singing,  for  Tony  and 
lanthe  passed  nowhere  unnoticed, 
or  unadmired,  least  of  all  in  Venice. 
Long  they  listened  in  silence  till 
the  gondola  floated  onwards  again, 
and  the  echoes  of  the  song  were 
wafted  away  in  the  fax  distance. 

No— Ichabod  was  inly  persuaded 
now  that  he  would  never  get  the 
multitude  to  subscribe  to  his  own 
convictions.  And  even  if  he  did, 
would  he  himself  be  the  happier  ? 
Not  a  jot.  The  impotence  of  his 
creed,  except  to  paralvse  energy, 
stood  before  him  in  all  its  dreary 
nakedness.  At  the  same  time  he 
knew  it  would  cling  to  him,  and 
that  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  it 
now.  Intense  feelings  are  what 
men  need  to  reconcile  them  to  life, 
and  help  them  to  make  the  most  of 
it.  Destroy  the  possibility  of  these, 
and  there  u  no  shrinking  from  the 
conclusion  when  it  comes  too  soon. 
Life  may  out.  Le  jeu  ne  voMtplue 
la  chandeUe,  That  ex-angel  of 
light  rises  before  us  as  a  demon, 
and  then,  how  far  sterner  and 
more  terrible  is  he  than  Azrael! 
For  whom,  here  or  elsewhere,  there 
can  be  no  vision  of  unfulfilled  de- 
sires, no  heaven  or  hell,  what  re- 
mains to  seek  ? 

Sleep. 

That  is  the  port  where  he  has 
landed  now.  Having  thrown  down 
and  broken  all  the  beautiful  gods 


that  were  ever  worshipped,  he  can- 
not replace  them  ;  not  if  he  would. 
And  yet  he  cannot  breathe  in  the 
new  atmosphere  which  he  has 
created.  So  he  is  glad  to  welc6\iie 
slumber,  no  longer  as  the  renewal 
of  life,  but  as  a  door  of  escape 
from  it. 

Oh  for  a  second  Prometheus  to 
rekindle  the  flagging  spirit  of  mor- 
tality !  Fear  not  but  he  will  come. 
But  while  we  are  waiting,  instead 
of  the  Titan  there  arises  an  in- 
visible one,  who  goes  round  quench- 
ing the  divine  light  in  hearts  where 
it  was  dim  before,  and  where  no- 
thing then  is  left,  to  save  them 
from  outer  darkness  and  a  second 
chaos  that  is  worse  than  the 
first. 

Hammond,  returning  home  from 
his  dinner  party  about  midnight, 
found  a  message  that  had  just 
been  left  for  hun,  a  request  that 
he  would  come  over  to  Ichabod's 
chambers  at  once. 

He  obeyed  the  summons,  op- 
pressed by  one  of  those  unpleasant 
forebodings  that  are  sure  to  be 
verified.  But  the  news  awaiting 
him  went  beyond  his  gravest  fears 
or  speculations.  He  expected  to  find 
Ichabod  dangerously  ill  —  he  ar- 
rived to  hear  that  he  was  dead. 

When — how  had  it  happened? 
The  servant,  roused  and  puzzled 
by  the  incessant  howling  of  Tony 
Sebright's  little  dog,  which  had 
been  left  in  Ichabod's  charge,  hac 
come  into  the  room  about  eleven 
o'clock,  and  found  his  master  on 
the  sofa,  asleep,  he  supposed.  But 
taking  alarm  at  last,  he  had  sent 
out  first  for  a  doctor,  who  had  only 
arrived  to  certify  that  it  was  too 
late  for  anything  to  be  done,  and 
afterwards  for  Hammond,  who, 
having  been  the  last  person  who 
saw  him  alive,  might  be  able  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  dark 
subject. 

But  Hammond  could  only  state 
that  he  had  sat  with  him  up  to 
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seven  o'clock  taUdng  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  his  health,  about  which 
there  had  latelj  been  reason  for 
uneasiness.  He  had  left  him  to 
all  appearances  cool  and  tranquil. 
The  immediate  cause  of  deatn — 
the  opium — ^well,  his  friend  had 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  it 
for  sleeplessness,  that  was  all  he 
had  to  telL  The  idea  of  suicide 
was  too  absurd  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment,  as  not  the  smallest 
motive  or  clue  could  be  assigned, 
but  the  end  must  for  ev^r  remain 
a  mystery.  Carelessness,  an  over- 
dose, a  mistake,  supervening  on  a 
weakened  state  of  the  constitution, 
this  was  the  only  plausible  expla- 
nation, and  the  one  the  world  must 
accept. 

Even  Hammond  knew  no  more. 
What  further  he  might  suspect 
from  the  empty  phial  and  certain 
impressions  and  recollections  that 
flashed  back  upon  him  now — 
this — though  it  made  him  gravelv 
reproach  mmself  for  having  left 
him  even  for  those  few  hours — was 


a  secret  he  was  in  no  way  bound 
to  impart  to  the  curious  world. 
Beyond  their  scrutiny  and  their 
ken  now,  Ichabod  should  rest  be- 
yond their  condemnation. 

"  Poor  fellow ! "  Such  was  hm 
life's  epilogue,  spoken  by  Ham- 
mond, who  reserved  for  himself 
the  right  of  passing  private  judg- 
ment in  the  matter.  "  He  ought 
to  have  done  well — ^he  promised  to  ; 
but  there  was  a  screw  loose  some- 
where. Not  that  that  matters 
always — but  in  his  case  it  meant 
smash."  He  mused  a  little — then 
added — 

''  And  he  was  in  love  with  lanthe 
Lee  !  He  kept  it  from  Tony,  from 
herself — from  himself,  I  believe,  ta 
the  last.     But  I  saw  it." 

There  is  ineffable  pleasure  in  the 
sense  of  superior  insight.  Ham- 
mond drew  himself  up,  sighed,  and 
concluded  his  funeral  oration 
saying, 

"  Well  he  was  a  clever  fellow — 
might  almost  have  made  a  philoso- 
pher— but  for  his  philosophy." 
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I. 

Ths  Shssp's  Pstition. 

The  Sheep  before  the  Lion  came  and  praj'd 
Protection  from  the  Wolves  that  havoc  made 
Among  their  flocks.    Compassion  moved  his  breast : 
Thrice  having  roared,  he  thus  his  will  exprest : 

''We,  Leo,  King,  and  so  forth,  having  heard 

The  sore  indictment  by  the  Sheep  preferred 

Against  the  Wolves,  and  touched  with  sympathj 

For  their  most  sad  condition,  thus  decree : 

If  any  Wolf  shall  any  Sheep  offend, 

Said  Sheep  hath  leave  said  Wolf  to  apprehend, 

And  cany  him  before  the  nearest  Bear 

In  the  commission  of  the  peace :  and  there 

Such  order  as  the  matter  may  invite 

Be  duly  made,  and  Heaven  defend  the  right ! " 

So  'twas  ordained.    'Tis  a  most  curious  fact 
No  Sheep  hath  ever  yet  enforced  the  Act ; 
'Tis  probEtble  they  are  no  more  attacked. 
The  Wolves  now  graze,  it  is  to  be  inferred ; 
How  this  agrees  with  them  I  have  not  heard. 

Moral. 

If  rogues  defraud,  or  men  in  power  oppress, 
Oo  to  law  instantly,  and  get  redress. 


n. 

Thb  Pin. 

The  Fishes  an  indictment  did  prefer 
Against  the  Pike,  tiiat  wholesale  murderer. 
Six  worthy  Donkeys  met  to  txy  the  cause. 
The  Fox,  so  famea  for  knowledge  of  the  laws. 
They  chose  Assessor ;  lest  the  right  should  &1I, 
Defendant  came  before  them  in  a  pail. 

(Some  said  the  Pike  with  gudgeons  did  supply 
The  Fox.    But  who  is  safe  from  calumny  P) 

What  crimes  the  progress  of  the  case  laid  bare ! 
Heavens,  what  a  scene  of  villany  was  there ! 
What  violence !  what  cruelty !  iu  short 
Things  came  to  light  that  horrified  the  Court. 
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The  Solons  asinine,  to  passion  stung, 

**AwB,j  with  him !"  exclaimed, "  Let  him  be  hung." 

"Hung !"  cried  the  Fox,  "  Can  I  have  understood 

The  Court  aright  ?     Sure,  hanging  is  too  good. 

Mj  Lords,  this  gross  deprayitj  demands 

Dure  vengeance  at  jour  hoofs,  I  would  say  hands ; 

Let  him  be  drown'd  in  the  next  river !"     All 

Applauded  with  one  voice.     The  criminal 

Was  cast  into  the  stream,  and  there,  they  say,* 

Continues  even  to  this  very  day. 


in. 

The  Akt. 

An  Ant,  the  gloiy  of  the  frugal  race, 
Orown  discontented  with  the  narrow  space 
And  theatre  of  his  virtue  and  renown, 
Besolved  to  show  these  forth  unto  the  town. 
And,  greatly  daring,  scaled  a  load  of  hay. 
And  with  it  to  the  city  took  his  way. 

Safe  in  the  market,  see  our  Ant  advance, 

Orasping  a  spike  of  straw,  his  trusty  lance, 

And,  challenging  all  contemplating  eyes. 

Perform  the  military  exercise, 

With  other  most  extraordinary  feats. 

But  when  he,  nothing  doubting  that  the  streets 

Were  full  of  gazers,  for  applause  looked  roimd, 

With  indescribable  disgust  he  found 

That  not  one  soul  of  him  took  thought  or  care, 

Or  even  seemed  to  know  that  he  was  there. 

"  Is  it  even  so  ?"  he  cried, "  Pernicious  pack  ! 
But,  softly.  Ant,  paint  not  their  case  too  black, 
Or  lightly  lay  grave  matter  to  their  charge. 
I  have  it  now  :    I  am  a  thought  too  large. 
The  Pyramids,  I've  heard  a  poet  chant 
(Which  are,  as  I  surmise,  a  kind  of  ant). 
Seem  not  at  first  in  greatness  to  excel. 
Since  there  is  nought  to  them  comparable. 
Mortals,  forgive  my  warmth.     'Tis  not  your  crime, 
But  Nature's  law.    I'll  send  my  son  next  time." 


IV. 

Thb  Wolf  and  the  Cat. 

A  Wolf,  pursued  by  hunters  and  by  hounds, 
Eled  at  full  gallop  to  a  hamlet's  bounds, 
And  thus  unto  a  Cat  by  him  descried 
Basking  upon  a  wall :  **  Where  shall  I  hide  P 
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Say,  Pubs,  whose  friendly  roof  will  grant  defence  ?*' 

"  Stephen,"  says  Puss,  "  is  all  benevolence." 

"  True,  true,  but  once  by  accident,  I  tore 

One  of  his  sheep  a  bit."     "  Try  Theodore." 

"  Alas,  I  fear  I  there  should  be  forbid ; 

We  had  a  difference,  too,  about  a  kid." 

"  Philip  will  shelter  you,  no  doubt  of  that." 

"  I  doubt  it  much.     I  took  his  calf,  dear  Cat." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Basil  ?"    "  There  Td  flee, 

Did  not  I  know  what  Basil  thinks  of  me. 

What  shall  I  do  P  "   '^  Dear  friend,  my  heart  will  break. 

I  wish  we  had  some  wolves  here,  for  your  sake ; 

Tet  bear  this  comfort  to  the  shades'  abode — 

Tou  have  not  failed  to  reap  what  you  have  sowed." 


Thb  Wolf  akd  thb  Mouse. 

A  Wolf  into  the  wilderness  one  day 

Bore  off  a  stolen  sheep,  and  on  the  prey 

Fed  to  the  full.     Then,  finding  he  comd  not 

Devour  it  to  the  bone  upon  the  spot, 

Resolved  till  supper  time  the  rest  to  keep, 

Beside  it  laid  hun  down,  and  went  to  sleep. 

Meanwhile,  the  smell  aUured  a  neighbouring  Mouse 

To  creep  with  caution  from  his  tiny  house. 

A  particle  of  meat  he  slily  stole, 

Then  swiftly  sped  him  back  into  his  hole. 

Tet,  spite  of  all  his  care,  the  Wolf  awoke, 

And  into  cries  and  lamentations  broke — 

"  Hallo  there  !     Murder  !     Bobbery  !     Will  none 

Fetch  the  police  ?    I'm  ruin'd  and  undone. 

Confound  those  miscreant  Mice !    O  shame  and  grief 

That  any  four-legged  thing  should  be  a  thief  !  " 


VI. 

Thb  Fox  in  Ebmimb. 

For  murder,  aye  and  robbery  beside, 

A  harmless  sheep  before  a  Fox  was  tried. 

A  peasant  sued,  and  sure  his  case  was  hard. 

'*  I  left,"  said  he,  "  this  villain  in  the  yard. 

Along  with  sundry  fowls,  which  in  the  mom 

Lifeless  I  found,  with  blood  imbrued,  and  torn. 

No  depredator,  I  dare  well  attest. 

Saving  this  Sheep,  could  have  approached  the  nest. 

Twas  the  Sheep's  turn :  "  In  sooth  I  cannot  say," 
Thus  he,  "  what  ruffian  made  the  birds  his  prey ; 
For  why  ?    I  slumber'd  all  the  night,  and  so 
Nought  of  this  fowl  atrocity  could  know. 
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Whoever  heard  a  Sheep  was  an  assassin, 

Whose  gullet  takes  not  flesh,  but  only  grass  in  P" 

Then  spoke  the  Fox,  with  dignity  surpassing : 

''The  Sheep's  iniquity  cannot  be  hid, 
He  might  have  kmed  the  fowls,  and  therefore  did. 
Locked  up  alone  with  poultry  idl  the  night, 
And  never  to  indulge  his  appetite  ! 
Tell  this  to  Sheep,  too  flagrantly  it  shocks 
The  common  sense  and  conscience  of  a  Fox. 
The  Court  can  but  discern  in  such  defence 
Deep  aggravation  of  the  first  offence. 
Wherefore  it  dooms  the  cnminal  to  bleed 
Beneath  the  steel  with  all  convenient  speed, 
And  (sitting  now  in  Equity)  directs 
Administration  of  decc^ised's  effects 
Forthwith  to  be  performed  in  fitting  sort ; 
Fleece  to  the  plaintiff,  carcase  to  the  Court. 
'Twere  ill  to  grant  impunity  to  crime, 
Especially  so  near  to  dinner  time." 

B.  Oabhxtt. 
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A  sciBNTiFic  conclusion,  owing  to 
the  care  which  is  taken  during  the 
process  to  eliminate  any  elements 
of  doubt,  tends  to  a  fixity  which  is 
liable  to  become  narrowness  and 
dogmatism.  For,  in  passing  by  the 
doubtful  elements,  in  letting  slip 
the  difficult,  ill-ascertained,  or  stiU 
mysterious  constituents  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  quite  possible  to  miss 
something  without  which  no  large 
and  integral  conception  of  it  is 
possible. 

Science  is  classification,  and,  to 
be  perfect,  must  include  in  every 
category  one  very  large  and  impor- 
tant group  of  qualities,  labelled  as 
the  Athenians  wisely  named  one 
deity  of  the  Pantheon — one  side, 
that  ifl  to  say,  of  universal  Ghod, 
— the  Unknown. 

To  show  that  a  man  and  a  monkey 
in  physical  structure  manifest  very 
decided  resemblances,  and  carefully 
to  note  all  of  them,  and  all  cor- 
poreal dissimilarities  as  well,  is 
scientific.  To  assert  that  therefore 
man  and  monkey  are  on  the  same 

Elane  of  universal  life,  on  which 
y  various  processes  the  so-called 
human  denomination  has  erected  a 
step  or  raised  platform,  is  plausible, 
but  not  scientific.  All  the  elements 
of  comparison  are  not  allowed 
equal  force,  the  great  region  of  the 
unknown  is  de&auded  of  its  pre- 
rogative, a  place  in  the  classifica- 
tion. 

What  do  we  know  of  the  life  of 
man? — a  phase  of  seventy  years, 
or  thereabouts.  A  phase  !  What 
reason  is  there  for  supposing 
human  life  more  than  any  other 


to  be  only  a  phase  P  asks  science. 
Perhaps  none,  but  there  is  equally 
little  reason  for  asserting  that  the 
manifestation  of  life  which  we 
behold  in  the  career  of  a  human 
individual  is  the  sole  and  complete 
expression  of  the  force  in  activity 
therein ;  it  would  be  dogmatic  and 
not  scientific  to  make  that  asser- 
tion, and  science  therefore  is  no 
science  unless  "  not  grudgingly  or 
of  necessity  "  it  leaves  room  in  the 
anthropological  map  for  the  exten- 
sive tract  of  the  unknown. 

Alone  of  animals,  man  has  an 
instinct  of  superiority  to  his  earthly 
lot,  an  intuition  which  blossoms 
into  shapes  of  beauty  in  imagination, 
and  into  forms  of  art  which  are  felt 
to  be  related  to  a  perfection  only 
partially  realisable  under  terrestrial 
conditions.  This  foreboding  is  an 
argument  for  the  belief  that  the 
relation  of  man  to  the  animal  plane 
is  a  partial  and  temporary  one 
only  ;  but  it  is  an  argument  which 
science  shrinks  from  taking  Jiold 
of.  And  while  "  we  know  not  what 
we  shall  be,"  this  element  of  man 
can  belong  only  to  the  region  of 
the  unknown,  which  fact  it  is  that 
makes  unscientific  folk  instinctively 
rebel  against  their  place  being 
found  for  them  next  door  to  the 
ape. 

This  instinct  is  an  intelligible 
one,  but  strangely  difficult  to 
account  for  is  the  opposite  instinct, 
that  of  aversion  from  any  theory 
allowing  for  the  extension  into  the 
unknown  of  the  unexplorable  side 
of  the  constitution  of  man.  This 
aversion  can  only  be  understood 
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on  the  hypothesis  that  in  some 
minds  the  sense  of  orderly  classifi- 
cation and  definition  is  so  strong, 
that  pain  is  produced  by  contem- 
plation of  anything  admitting 
neither  of  certain  classification  nor 
precise  definition.  Moreover,  even 
on  the  theory  that  present  life  is 
but  a  phase  of  human  spiritual 
existence,  while  we  are  here,  we 
are  here  ;  and  though  certain  indi- 
Tiduals  of  high  faculties  seem 
to  be  conscious  of  a  glory  afar, 
the  generality  of  mankind  are  glad 
to  content  themselves  in  making 
certain  of  the  undoubted  realities 
of  terrestrial  existence. 

The  aversion  to  which  we  have 
referred  shows  itself  in  the  growth 
of  what  is  called  materialism,  a 
state  of  mind  which  probably 
affords  rest  to  some  minds,  by 
relieving  them  of  the  strain  of 
pressing  forward  into  that  vague 
unknown  which  is  so  attractive  to 
others.  The  dislike  manifests 
itself  also  in  neglect  of  any  theory 
which,  by  admitting  the  unverifi- 
able,  conflicts  with  theories  which 
derive  their  force  and  solidity  from 
its  elimination. 

Some  years  ago  we  fell  upon 
a  curious  little  treatise*  which, 
being  scientifically  objectionable, 
well  illustrates  the  tendency  to 
neglect  of  which  we  speak.  The 
essay  contains  much  that  is  interest- 
ing from  a  literary  point  of  view,  or 
.as  considered  on  the  broad  ground 
of  general  and  philosophical 
thought  rather  than  on  the  narrow 
arena  of  the  prevalent  creed  of  the 
day ;  and,  as  it  is  practically  un- 
known, we  propose  making  a  few 
extracts  from  it  to  illustrate  the 
oft-discussed  relations  of  man  and 
monkey. 

"  When,"  says  our  author,  "  the 
end  proposed  in  a  classification  of 


animals  is  to  fortify  the  memoiy 
and  to  facilitate  the  record  of 
knowledge,  it  would  seem  that 
similarity  of  form,  and  similarity 
in  general,  may  constitute  the  basis 
of  classification.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  end  is  of  a  philoso- 
phical character,  when  we  wish  to 
treat  our  classification  as  a  truth, 
and  to  reason  from  it,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  something  more 
vital  than  analogy  of  form,  and  in 
this  case,  as  I  hope  to  show,  we 
must  rather  consider  affinities  of 
use  and  character  than  the  resem- 
blances perceptible  to  the  senses." 

The  rigidity  of  scientific  deduc- 
tion meetis  with  a  due  corrective 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  ''a 
classification  framed  upon  the  one 
principle  of  uniformity  involves  a 
hypothesis  and  not  a  fact ;  that,  if 
used  for  higher  purposes  than 
those  of  reference  and  memoria 
technica,  it  will  carry  us  away  from 
the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  that,  when 
so  abused,  it  must  cause  small 
facts  to  extinguish  great  ones, 
particular  instances  to  override 
general  laws,  exceptions  to  put 
down  rules,  and  the  senses  of  the 
bodv  to  be  discordant  with  the 
common  sense  of  the  mind." 

Animated  nature  the  writer  very 
fairly  represents,  not  as  a  museum 
of  stuffed  specimens  grouped  in 
classes,  but  as  a  vast  social  organi- 
sation, a  family  :  *'  The  grouping 
of  animals  in  nature  is  not  accord- 
ing to  a  scale  of  similarities,  but 
according  to  a  scale  of  differences." 

"  Take,  first,  a  case  from  ranks 
in  society,  and  look  at  the  upper 
classes.  Now,  human  society  is  a 
wonderful  instance  of  grouping. 
But  are  its  grades  associated  by 
extrinsic  similiarity  alone  ?  Who 
are  the  parties  that  most  copy  the 
nobleman?      Decidedly    his    own 


*  On  the  Qrouping  of  Animals.  By  Mr.  J.  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  M.B.C.S.  (A  paper 
read  before  the  Veterinary  Medical  Assooiation,  April  8,  1845,  and  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  in  the  same  year.)    London :  Longmans. 
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servants,  and  the  swell  mob.  Do 
they  come  next  to  him  in  rank? 
No.  The  classes  who  really 
approach  the  upper,  as  a  general 
rule,  have  an  order  and  manner  of 
their  own — a  manner  determined 
by  their  rank,  and  which  flows 
naturally  enough  from  the  func- 
tions they  have  to  perform.  They 
are  joined  to  the  upper  classes, 
not  by  virtue  of  apishness — which, 
wherever  it  does  exist,  is  a  cause 
of  disjunction — but  because  they 
accomplish  indispensable  uses, 
without  which  rank  itself  must 
stand  nearly  on  the  bare  ground, 
like  a  statue  without  a  pedestal. 
Such  also  is  the  relation  of  man 
and  animals.  The  animal  which  is 
an  imitation  of  man  does  not  enter 
into  the  grouping  that  nature 
brings  about  between  the  human 
race  and  those  good  and  useful 
creatures  that  adorn  our  fields  and 
gather  round  our  homesteads ;  for 
the  ape  is  no  more  next  to  man  in 
the  nature  of  things  than  the 
actor  is  next  to  the  monarch  he 
personates,  or  the  valet  next  to  the 
peer. 

''  It  is  tcue  the  ape  is  like  man, 
disgustingly  like ;  but  this  very 
fact  it  is  that  degrades  him  and 
removes  him  from  his  prototype; 
for  he  is  a  copy  without  a  useful 
character  of  his  own;  and  the 
poorest  creature  with  an  originality 
is  nearer  to  man  in  essence  than 
he. 

"  Indeed,  there  is  no  real  order, 
whether  in  history,  art,  or  science, 
but  exemplifies  the  same  thing. 
Take  the  similars,  copies,  or 
gimuB  in  any  case,  and  you  will 
find  you  cannot  construct  a  series 
by  placing  them  next  to  the  origi- 
nals. Were  it  wished,  for  in- 
stance, to  construct  a  series  of 
English  poets,  and  to  show  the 
order  in  which  genius  was  suc- 
ceeded by  genius,  you  would  pro- 
bably name  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  as  two  of    the  brightest 


links  in  the  chain;  but  the  bare 
imitators  of  each  would  drop  clean 
out  of  your  consideration :  those 
who  had  copied  these  great  writers 
might,  indeed,  constitute  a  subor- 
dinate series  by  themselves,  but 
you  would  never  place  them 
between  Shakespeare  and  Milton. 
Shakespeare's  imitators  are  far 
more  like  Shakespeare  in  form 
than  is  Milton ;  Milton's  imitators 
are  altogether  unlike  either  in 
essence,  because  they  have  no 
poetic  originality;  and  Milton 
and  Shakespeare  themselves  are 
allied,  not  by  similarity  of  form 
but  by  harmony  of  variety;  each 
contributing  something  which  the 
other  could  not  give,  to  realise 
that  which  was  the  common  end 
of  both,  namely,  the  exaltation  of 
human  art. 

*'  Take  another  illustration,  bor- 
rowed from  language,  which  also 
is  an  organic  reality,  and  shows  in. 
its  use  that  the  higher  intellectual 
powers  are  constantly  working  to 
produce  a  unity,  not  out  of 
similars,  but  out  of  dis-similars.  I 
before  stated  that  existing  classifi- 
cations may  be  likened  to  diction- 
aries of  animated  nature,  and  the 
parallel  involves  an  interesting 
truth.  In  an  ordinary  dictionary, 
the  words  of  a  language  are 
brought  together  by  the  rule  of 
literal  simimrity;  and  a  mighty 
convenient  thing  such  a  dictionaiy 
is.  But,  in  making  use  of  language 
as  an  instrument  of  thought,  we 
depart  at  once  from  the  order  of  the 
dictionary;  and  in  proportion  as 
the  subject  lifts  us  into  the  art  of 
expression,  we  avoid  the  similari- 
ties of  sound,  lest  the  progressive 
spiral  of  ideas  shotdd  be  drawn 
back  into  a  circle  of  jingling 
terms.  Now,  there  is  just  the 
same  difference  between  the 
present  method  of  the  naturalist 
and  the  method  of  nature  that 
there  is  between  a  dictionary  and 
a  grand  composition:  the  former 
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coheres  bj  a  single  thread,  namely, 
the  rule  of  unif ormit j ;  iJie  latter 
is  a  connected  tissue  of  ends, 
means,  and  nses,  and  the  bond  of 
connection  throughout  is  the  har- 
monious working  of  the  parts,  all 
with  each,  and  each  with  all.  Is 
it  not,  then,  curious  that  classifica- 
tion should  be  based  exclusively 
upon  similarities,  when  the  group- 
ing of  nature  is  effected  between 
•dissimilars  ?  It  argues  little  for 
the  docility  of  the  human  mind 
that  it  persists  in  substituting  a 
single  kind  of  order,  and  that  the 
lowest,  for  the  combined  order  of 
creation;  and  this,  too,  so  long 
after  Bacon  began  to  expound  the 
inductive  method,  and  taught  that 
*  man  is  the  minister  and  inter- 
preter of  nature/  It  is  also 
curious  that  the  prime  link  in 
our  classification — I  mean  the 
relation  of  man  to  the  monkey — 
should  be  typical  of  all  schemes 
of  the  kind,  as  involving  a  series 
in  which  different  forms  ape  each 
other,  without  any  bond  of  prin- 
ciple or  use," 

There  is  here  much  that  is  in 
many  ways  suggestive  and  valu- 
able, and  a  fair  corrective  to  the 
dogmatic  straitness  of  too  rigidly 
scientific  a  conclusion. 

The  following  passage  is  a 
formal  expression  of  a  doctrine 
which  receives  support  from  the 
universal  consciousness  of  man 
that  he  is  not  next  of  kin  to  any 
one  animal,  but  that  his  relation 
is  to  the  animal  kingdom  viewed 
as  a  whole,  and  as  a  subordinate 
crowd  to  which  he  is  immeasurably 
superior.  His  superiority  being 
moi^over  not  by  a  small  difference 
of  one  kind  with  regard  to  this 
animal,  a  trifling  step  above  that, 
a  success  in  a  brotherly  rivalry 
with  another,  but  by  the  possession 
of  an  undefined  quality  which 
makes  him  immeasurably  removed 
from  jealousy  of  any,  from  compe- 
tition or  comparison  with  any. 


"  Were  a  theory  of  developments 
sound  in  itself,  and  even  the 
animal  kingdom  that  from  which 
man  was  to  arise,  still  the  world's 
master  could  proceed  from  no  one 
animal,  but  the  whole  kingdom 
must  be  developed  at  once  to  pro- 
duce him;  and  this,  not  by  an 
evolution  of  forms,  but  by  a 
spiritual  out^owth,  expansion, 
and  concentration ;  in  which  case 
we  have  recourse  to  a  principle 
which  virtually  extinguishes  the 
theory  of  development,  so  far  at 
least  as  it  is  one-sided,  and  attri- 
butes activities  to  nature  which 
can  only  belong  to  the  Creator." 

The  question,  "What  animal 
comes  next  to  man  ?  involves  in  its 
statement  a  radical  inaccuracy.  It 
is  based  upon  the  notion  that  man, 
as  a  physical  being,  is  a  part  of  the 
so-called  animal  fingdom,  whereas 
I  hold  that,  instead  of  a  part,  he  is 
{he  animal  kingdom  itself,  and  con- 
tains all  below  him,  as  the  universal 
includes  the  partial,  or  the  accom- 
plished end  the  meu.ns  ;  and  there- 
fore, if  we  are  to  have  a  theory  of 
evolution,  we  must  seek  the  matrix 
of  the  human  race  not  in  the 
animal  but  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, from  which,  according  to  any 
such  theory,  the  animal  kingdom 
must  originally  have  been  evolved. 
But  in  this  case  the  question. 
What  animal  comes  next  to  man  ? 
would  be  changed  into  this  other 
question,  In  what  order  do  animals 
stand,  as  ministering  to  human 
uses,  and  representing  the  scale  of 
human  faculties  ?  For,  as  all 
animals  are  related  to  man  by  use 
or  its  opposite,  and  as  they  all 
shadow  forth  somewhat  of  his 
mental  constitution,  so  are  they  all 
proximate  to  some  part  of  his 
nature." 

The  two  poles  of  the  argument 
regarding  the  relation  of  animals 
to  man  seem  to  be,  on  the  one  side, 
things  are  to  be  reckoned  accord- 
ing to  their  uses,  which  are  full  of 
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significance;  on  the  other,  things 
are  according  to  their  origin, 
differentiated  only  by  the  fortnitous 
inclination  of  a  balance  which  has 
honoured  some  in  relation  to  cir- 
ciunstance,  while  leaving  others  to 
take  inferior  rank.  The  difficulty 
in  substantiatingthe  latter  position, 
which  is  the  favoured  one  of  science, 
is  no  trifling  one,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  secret  of  the  origina- 
tion of  life  is  as  yet  as  closely 
hidden  within  the  mystical  region 
of  the  unknown,  even  to  the  priests 
within  the  very  shrine  of  science, 
as  is  that  margin  of  the  unverifi- 
able,  which  the  thoughtful  and 
earnest  man  is  scorned  for  occupy- 
ing by  a  rational  faith  rather  than 
by  a  defiant  agnosticism. 

Are  the  many  relations  of  man 
to '  the  animals  to  be  slightly 
regarded,  in  order  that  the  one 
relation  of  physical  organisation 
shall  be  made  prominent?  Are  a 
host  of  ''  great  broad  facts  to  pass 
for  nothing,  simply  because  the 
horse,"  a  faithfiu  humble  com- 
panion, much  nearer  than  a 
mocking  mimic,  '*  does  not  ape  man 
in  external  appearance  ?  Is  the 
harmony  they  imply  between  man 
and  the  domestic  animals,  the 
harmony  of  use  and  variety,  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  scientific  natura- 
list because  it  puts  him  out  of 
those  first  leading  strings  of  the 
human  mind,  similarities  of  form  ? 
If  it  be  BO,  he  must  continue  for 
ever  to  be  a  dictionary-maker,  and 
an  order  of  men  must  be  insti- 
tuted for  the  investigation  of 
nature." 

''The  mental  qualities  of  the 
domestic  animnls  show  precisely 
the  same  thing  as  their  natural 
groupings.  In  them  alone  do  we 
recognise  an  analogy  with  the 
highest  qualities  of  the  human 
mind.  All  animals,  indeed,  mani- 
fest peculiar  faculties,  tending  to 
self-preservation  and  to  the  perpe* 
tuation  of  their  species ;  and  some, 


as  the  monkey,  alternately  amuse 
and  disgust  us  by  their  devemess, 
cunning,  and  perverse  (imitations. 
But  the  domestic  animals,  pro- 
perly so  called,  have  one  distin- 
guishing trait,  the  power  of  yield- 
ing obedience  to  a  being  higher 
than  themselves,  which  power 
practically  is  the  representation  of 
wisdom.  Such  a  power  no  animal 
can  exhibit  which  is  not  eithcnr 
domesticated  or  domesticable." 

With  regard  to  this  matter  of 
domestication,  however,  the  argu- 
ment seems  to  lose  reference  to  the 
matter  of  man's  inherent  relation 
to  the  animal  world,  when  we 
consider  that  animals  have  little 
personal  relation  to  man  unless  he 
makes  it.  Perhaps  the  robin- 
redbreast  shows  a  tendency  to 
domestic  attachments — no  doubt  in 
great  part  inherited — ^but  certainly 
no  wild  horse  or  elephant  seeks 
domestication.  He  must  first  be 
bribed  and  cajoled  by  man's  in- 
tellect, so  immeasurably  removed 
from  his  own  as  regards  quality, 
or  must  be  entrapped  by  that 
puny  master  whose  power  to  the 
animal  intelligence,  were  it  gifted 
vrith  analysis,  must  seem  nothing 
short  of  magical. 

What  purpose  any  animal  has 
in  himself,  out  of  relation  to  man, 
is  as  great  a  problem  of  creation 
as  are  the  destiny  and  status  of 
man  himself,  and  the  meaning  of 
his  Ufe.  But  animals  must  luive 
some  purpose  on  their  own  plane, 
and  out  of  reference  to  ours. 
Countless  myriads  of  creatures 
live  out  their  busy  life  in  the  ocean 
depths,  with  such  idiosyncracy 
that  no  stretch  of  fancy  can 
connect  their  life  in  any  way  with 
man's.  They  are  even  outside  the 
beautiful  Adamite  picture  of  man's 
replenishing  the  earth  and  sub- 
duing it.  How  shall  man  subdue 
a  mmion-million  invisibles  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  ?  In  this  aspect 
man  is  scarcely  even  the  crown  of 
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the  animal  kingdom — he  is  out  of 
relation  with  it.  Man  is  onlj  in 
part  within  that  kingdom  after 
all.  He  is  the  prince,  but  not  the 
absolute  king ;  not  the  true  monarch 
who  works  invisiblj,  holding  his 
domain  even  within  the  smallest 
atomic  entity  of  his  universe. 

We  shall  have  to  come  back  to 
the  old  idea  of  a  plan  in  creation, 
and  rest  in  some  kind  of  faith  in 
the  old  childlike  way,  which  is 
after  all  more  like  the  world's 
highest  and  most  poetical  ideal, 
than  is  the  new  arrogance.  An 
unseen  hand  holds  the  balance,  and 
stops  the  rude  haste  even  of  the 
favoured  scions  of  natural  selection. 
As  Professor  Bowen  observes  in 
the  North  American  Review  for 
November,  1879 :  "  The  anthropoid 
apes  are  assumed  to  be  highly 
developed  species  of  monkeys,  but 
they  certaiiUy  seem  to  have  gained 
no  advantage  in  the  battle  of  life 
over  their  lower  competitors 
through  their  superior  organisation, 
but  rather  to  have  lost  ground  in 
the  struggle,  since  they  are  rela- 
tively so  inferior  in  numbers  that 
they  appear  to  be  in  some  danger  of 
extmction.  Through  being  more 
prolific,  less  dainty  in  feeding,  and 
abler  to  support  changes  of  climate 
and  other  altered  conditions  of  life, 
the  monkeys  evidently  have  the 
better  chance  of  survivaL  But  the 
higher  apes  certainly  will  not  be 
crowded  out  of  life  merely  by  the 
greater  numbers  of  those  below 
them,  since  thev  are  abundantly 
able  to  protect  themselves  against 
such  encroachment.  Here,  again, 
the  balance  of  opposing  tendencies 
seems  to  keep  the  relative  numbers 
in  the  competing  species  within 
definite  limits,  without  permitting 
the  complete  triumph  of  either 
party.  In  many  cases  the  existence 
and  the  greater  fecundity  of  the 
inferior  races  is  a  condition  of  the 
survival  of  those  above  them,  who 
are  thus  supplied  with  their  neces- 


sary food.  Thus  the  camivora  of 
Central  Africa  are  more  developed 
and  more  tenacious  of  life  than  the 
herbivorous  animab  on  which  they 
prey ;  the  latter  are  thus  prevented 
from  multiplying  unduly,  though 
their  entire  extinction,  of  course, 
would  be  fatal  even  to  their  anta- 
gonists." 

As    the    plan    and    purpose  of 
human  life  differs  so    essentially 
from  that  of    any  animal    group 
whatever,  may  we  not  fairly  con- 
clude that  the  physiological  resem- 
blances mark  the  point  at  which  we 
most    nearly    touch    the    animal 
world  ?  Man  has  come  into  nature ; 
there  must  be  therefore  a  point  of 
contact  between  the  form  he  takes^ 
and  some  form  in  Nature's  reper- 
tory.   He  owes  parentage  to  God, 
the  ape  to  Nature,  who  is  a  servant 
only,  and  only  nurse  to  man.     Two 
lumps  of   day,  though  one  mi^ 
contain  within  it  a  jewel  of  gold, 
the  other  a  jewel  of  silver,  wul,  if 
brought  sharply  into  contact  from 
opposite  points,  show  very  similar 
surfaces   on    the    planes  of   con- 
tact.     Here   is   an   animal  form^ 
close  to  it  is  a  form  which  has 
been  converted  to  different  pur- 
poses, and  drawn  to  a  different 
plane.     The  animals  may  be  made 
into  friends  by  man,  but  they  are 
not  relations.    Their  souls  belong 
to  a  different  sphere  of  life  and 
activity.     Ood  is  man's  true  rela- 
tion; Nature  his  friend,  not  hia 
relation,  save  in  part,  and  for  a 
time.    The  laws  wnich  the  highest 
of  brute  animals  follow  are  essen- 
tially  different  from  ours,  bemg 
infinitely  simpler.     Man  has  quali- 
ties which  so  inordinately  trans- 
cend the  machinery  of  life's  daily 
detail — all-sufficient  as  it  is  for  the 
brute — ^that  it  becomes  a  rational 
necessity  to  predicate  for  humanity 
a  future,  either  by  an  indefinite 
transfiguration  of  earth  to  the  level 
of  his  need,  or  by  a  prolongation 
of  the  life  of  the  individual  under 
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circumstances  more  plastic  and 
sublimated.  As  civilised  man  lias 
bis  circle,  wbere  tbe  actors  wbo 
amuse  and  excite  form  a  separate 
class,  so  in  all  spberes  may  be  one 
department  devoted  to  sbew  imita- 
tion and  amusement.  In  nature's 
spbere  tbe  cbattering  ape  is  ibe 
low  comedian,  represen^g  tbe 
jocose  side  of  nature's  beart ;  tbe 
singing  bird,  to  carry  out  the  allu- 
sion, is  tbe  representative  of  joy,  a 
more  lofty  religious  quality. 

To    conclude    suob    unscientific 
speculation,  wbat  is  tbe  lowest  and 


most  brutal  man,  as  compared  with 
tbe  highest  anthropoid  we  ?  They 
have  no  resemblance.  The  ape  is 
perfect  after  bis  Mnd ;  the  man  is 
an  emptiness,  a  region  which  the 
negleddhil  soul  is  not  governing 
aright.  He  must  be  judged,  and 
indeed  judges  himself,  in  the 
spiritual  struggles  of  what  we  may 
vaguely  know  as  thousands  of 
years.  To  judge  him  by  one  small 
visible  fragment  of  his  career  taken 
in  isolation,  is  to  estimate  him  in- 
adequately, and  therefore  judge 
unfairly. 

K.  C. 
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LAURENZ  ALMA  TADEMA,  R.A.,  Hon.  Mem.  R.S.A. 

Ms.  Alma  Tadbma  was  bom  in  the  Netherlands,  and  educated  at 
Antwerp ;  but  he  is  a  naturalised  Englishman,  and  is,  moreorer,  as  well 
known  to  the  English  public  as  any  of  our  most  popular  home-grown 
artists.  He  has  a  field  of  his  own  to  work  in,  which,  by  wonderful  study 
and  great  power  of  detail,  he  has  really  made  his  own  special  property. 
This  field  is  the  literal  painting  of  ancient  Oreek  and  Roman  life,  the 
taking  a  piece  of  that  antique  existence  with  so  perfect  and  thorough  a 
grasp  that  to  gaze  into  one  of  his  pictures  is  to  be  carried  away  perforce 
into  the  atmosphere  of  '*  The  glory  that  was  Oreece,  the  grandeur  that 
was  Rome."  The  way  in  which  Alma  Tadema  gives  us  these  glimpses  into 
classical  life  is  something  quite  new,  notwithstanding  that  David,  Barry, 
and  others  of  the  decayed  classical  school  endeavoured  to  supply  us 
with  grandiose  pictures  of  the  ancient  life.  The  difference  between  that 
decayed  classical  style,  and  the  style  in  which  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  works, 
is  one  which  may  be  appreciated  by  many  who  have  no  very  strong 
artistic  taste.  The  last  century  classical  artists  did  not  attempt  to 
obtain  accurate  knowledge,  and  seemed  not  to  care  for  it;  their  only  aim 
was  to  paint  something  sublime,  and  if  they  did  not  succeed,  there  was 
nothing  left  to  interest  the  spectator.  But  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  works  in 
a  manner  which  would-  satisfy  a  scientific  mind  educated  up  to  the 
thorough  pitch  of  the  present  day :  before  he  begins  to  paint  pictures  of 
ancient  life  he  has  accumulated  masses  of  information  and  accurate 
detail.  He  is  a  good  classical  scholar,  to  begin  with:  and  he  has  a 
passion  for  the  beauty  and  poetry  of  the  antique.  He  realises  it  all 
in  himself;  and  then  he  says  to  the  public,  '*  Now,  if  you  want  to  know 
.what  those  Greeks  and  Romans  looked  like  whom  you  make  your 
*  masters  in  language  and  thought,  oome  to  me,  for  I  can  show  not  only 
what  I  think  but  what  I  know."  The  manner  of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's 
painting  is  enough  in  itself  to  assure  an  ignorant  spectator  that  tlie 
artist  is  upon  ground  perfectly  familiar  to  him ;  the  work  is  so  grand, 
and  so  confident.  No  man  could  work  like  that  who  did  not  fed  ewre  of 
what  he  was  about.    It  is  perhaps  little  understood  by  lesser  artists  bo\r 
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much  of  the  vigorous  reality  in  the  works  of  the  great  painters  is  a 
result  of  accuracy  of  detail. 

Another  great  distinction  between  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  and  other  artists 
who  have  endeayoured  to  present  to  us  scenes  of  classical  life,  is  made 
by  Mr.  G.  A.  Simcox ;  he  remarks  that  it  has  been  the  habit  of  artists 
to  continue  in  the  classical  manner  of  painting  when  they  represented 
antique  life,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  classic  eyes  were  not  trained  to  see 
in  the  manner  that  modem  eyes  are.  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  on  the 
contrary,  presents  his  scenes  to  us  as  they  would  appear  to  a  modem 
observer,  with  all  the  wealth  of  detail  which  we  have  learned  to  perceive. 
This  difference  is  infinitely  more  important  than  one  at  first  supposes  it 
to  be ;  it  makes  not  only  the  picture  a  much  fuller  and  more  detailed 
study,  but  it  appeals  to  the  spectator  by  giving  him  the  richness  of 
beauty  which  he  delights  in,  instead  of  stinting  him  by  an  imitative 
dassicaJity.  Mr.  Tadema  does  not  imitate  the  antique  artists  by 
adopting  their  meagreness,  while  unable,  from  his  modem  education,  to 
return  to  their  simplicity  and  vividness  of  vision;  what  he  does  is 
infinitely  more  interesting.  He  simply  walks  into  the  houses  and  homes 
of  the  ancients  and  paints  them  as  though  he  had  brought  them  bodily 
back  to  be  gazed  at  by  a  modern  observer.  He  will  not  mimic  the  art  of 
the  ancient  sculptor  or  painter,  but  he  will  show  the  man  himself  to  you, 
his  work,  his  model,  his  wife  and  children.  And  when  he  shows  him 
to  you  he  will  represent  him  in  all  the  simple  imconsciousness  which  is 
so  deep  a  charm  in  the  life  of  the  antique.  To  us  over-conscious  modems 
it  is  a  real  refreshment  to  look  upon  a  Eoman  lady  who  has  thrown  herself 
down  to  rest,  without  attitudinising,  but  with  the  beautiful  unconscious- 
ness which  women  had  not  outgrown  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago. 

"  While  Mr.  Ahna  Tadema's  pictures  often  leave  us  uncertain  as  to 
what  the  figures  are  thinking  or  feeling,  they  never  leave  us  imcertain 
as  to  what  they  are,"  says  an  art  critic,  and  it  very  aptly  describes  the 
peculiar  truthfulness  of  Mr.  Tadema's  painting.  Splendid  men  and 
women  existed  in  those  old  days,  who  lived  strongly  and  simply,  and 
who  had  not  run  all  to  brain,  to  thought,  and  feeling.  To  bring 
these  people  home  to  us  requires  a  gift  which,  added  to  the  great 
technical  ability  and  accuracy  of  detail,  makes  the  master — ^the  gift  of 
imagination.  If  imagination  is  the  power  of  realising  what  is  un&uniliar, 
Mr.  Alma  Tadema  possesses  it  in  great  degree.  Two  pictiures  which 
have  a  very  different  character  from  those  domestic  scenes  in  which  so 
much  imagination  is  required,  and  of  which  Mr.  Tadema  has  given  us 
so  many,  are  yet  remarkable  instances  of  the  rare  quality  of  the  artist's 
imaginative  power.  These  are  "  Sculptors "  and  the  "  Silent  Ooun- 
sellor."  The  gigantic  scale  of  the  great  head  upon  which  the 
sculptors  work,  and  which  is  founded  only  upon  tradition,  strikes 
one  with  a  sense  of  awe.     In  the  grand  lineaments  of  that  colossal 
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stone-face  the  artist  imparts  a  strange  feeling  of  the  majestj  of  that 
now  so  nearly  dead  art  of  sculpture.  ''  The  Silent  Counsellor "  has  a 
fascination  of  a  strange  sort  which  is  irresistible.  There  is  the  grandeur 
of  a  dead  art,  too,  in  the  winged  Sphinx  who  sits.immoyable  beside  the 
southern  sea.  But  in  the  form  of  the  prostrate  youth  who  lies  prone 
and  absorbed  gazing  into  the  sphinx  face,  is  embodied  that  quality  of 
suggestiveness  which  makes  some  of  Mr.  Tadema's  pictures  so  interesting 
to  an  intellectual  mind. 

Mr.  Alma  Tadema  was  bom  Jan.  8,  1836,  the  son  of  a  notary  in 
Drouryp.  His  father  was  extremely  musical ;  his  sense  of  the  artistic 
was  deyeloped  in  that  direction.  His  mother  was  fond  of  painting  and 
drawing,  but  with  her  such  a  gift  could  only  be  used  as  an  accomplish- 
ment. In  those  days  a  woman  dared  not  be  an  artist  and  make  beauty ; 
she  must  only  be  an  accomplished  lady  and  produce  prettiness.  Thus  the 
evidences  of  her  gifts  which  remain,  principally  consist  of  those  quaint 
figures  cut  out  in  paper  which' were  then  fashionable.  But,  whether  in 
any  sense  inherited,  or  entirely  inherent  in  himself,  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's 
genius  exhibited  itself  at  an  extraordinarily  early  age.  When  he  was 
three  and  a  half  years  old  he  was  sent  to  school,  and  was  put  with 
the  others  to  draw  from  blocks.  The  master  showed  them  how  to 
do  it,  by  drawing  the  blocks  himself  upon  the  board,  and  this  precocious 
infant  exclaimed,  "  But  those  lines  are  wrong.**  The  master  was  a 
sufficiently  sensible  man  not  to  ignore  this  criticism  in  order  to  preserve 
his  dignity ;  but  instead  called  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the  child's 
correctness  of  eye.  Notwithstanding  these  early  signs  of  inborn  power, 
Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  parents  wished  him  to  enter  the  law,  or  make  some 
other  choice  amongst  the  learned  professions,  and  he  accordingly  was 
sent  to  a  Lyceum  at  Leeuwarden,  but  his  health  by  overwork  had  become 
so  extremely  delicate,  it  was  hardly  thought  that  he  could  live, 
and  under  these  circumstances  he  was  given  his  wish,  and  was  sent 
to  Antwerp  to  study.  Once  there,  following  his  natural  bent,  and  in 
a  climate  less  damp  and  xmhealthy  than  that  of  his  native  place,  he 
began  to  recover  his  health.  He  considers  the  school  at  Antwerp  to 
have  been,  at  that  time,  an  extremely  good  one,  and  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt  that  his  aitistic  education  has  been  of  an  eioellence  which  is 
rarely  obt^ed,  and  then  only  in  a  contibental  school.  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema  loves  London,  and  considers  that  there  is  a  broader  spirit  and 
less  jealousy  among  artists  here  than  anywhere  else,  tn  reference  to  this 
affection  of  the  great  artist  for  our  dark  capital,  it  was  retiiatked  by  an 
artist  lately  that  it  was  no  wonder  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  found  little 
jealousy  here,  because  his  education  was  such  as  to  place  him  beyond  the 
jealousy  of  any  English  a^rtists,  except  the  few  who  ate  above  it.  He 
was  a  genuine  student,  and  that  is  the  first  element  6t  duccess  in  such  la 
career  as  that  of  art.    His  enthusiasm  l«us  otie  of  that  ttu^  kind  which. 
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sustains  the  stadent  through  the  great  labours  necessary  in  order  to 
accomplish  anj  real  "work.      Many  of   these  who  fill  the  art  schools 
idle  half    their   time    away;    but   our    student,  whose    great    career 
lay  yet  unknown  before  him,  would  work  through  the  night  as  well  as 
through  the   day,   studying  anatomy   during   the    dark    hours   when 
colour  cannot    be  used;    or,  if   he  did  not  remain  at  work  through 
the    night,  he  would    rise    at    four    or    five    to    return  to  it.     This 
great    power    of    application    is    the    first    necessazy,    after    genius, 
for    a    great    career.      Mr.   Tadema    had    the    advantage    of    study- 
ing   under  a  rare    teacher.      While  he  was  at  Antwerp  his  master 
was    the    Baron   H.    Leys,   who    was    represented    in    our    Academy 
Exhibition  of  1868  by  a  very  remarkable  picture,  full  of  the  artist's 
peculiarities  of  taste  and  style,  making  it  particularly  interesting  to  all 
who  admire  his  school.    Baron   Leys  is  a  stem  artist   who  cares  not 
to  tempt  by  simple  beauty  of  human  face  or  form,  but  yet  whose  power 
is  so  extraordinary  that  he  can  take  us  with  him  into  a  group  of  ugly 
Flemings  with  all  the  stupidity  of  three  centuries  ago  in  their  coun- 
tenances, and  by  sheer  power  interest  us  in  them.     His  ability  in  detail 
and  colouring  are  extraordinary.     The  picture  is  a  yersion  in  oil  of  one 
of  a  series  of  frescoes  which  Baron  Leys  was  engaged  to  do  by  his  f eUow- 
oitizens  for   their   Town   Hall.     Antwerp  is  a  notable   city,  and  cer- 
tainly possessed  at  that  time  a  public  spirit  and  an  appreciation  for  art 
which  richer  cities  might  well  imitate.   This  series  is  a  splendid  set  of  his- 
torical pictures,  and  forms  a  fine  instance  of  the  great  painter's  power. 
Baron  Leys   has  left  a  widespread  influence   behind   him;  although 
he  died  in  his  prime,  yet  he  had  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  work,  and 
what  is  more  important  to  us  in  reference  to  our  present  subject,  he 
had  the  now  somewhat  unusual  distinction  of  having  formed  seyeral 
great   painters.    Baron  Leys  was  an  ardent    student  of  the  Antique, 
but  in  this  respect  his  pupil,  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  would  be  considered  to 
have  outstripped  him  in  thoroughness  of  deyotion. 

Long  before  Baron  Leys  passed  out  of  this  life,  at  too  early  an  age, 
his  distinguished  'pupil  had  begun  to  accumulate  honours.  Li  1864  he 
obtained  a  gold  medal  at  Paris;  a  second-class  medal  at  the  International 
Exhibition  at  Paris  in  1867,  and  a  gold  medal  at  Berlin  in  1872. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Amsterdam  in 
1862,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  (Belgium)  in  1866,  Knight  of  the 
Dutch  Lion  in  1868,  Eiiight  first  dass  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  of 
Bavaria  in  1869,  Member  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Munich  in  1871, 
Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  (France),  in  1873,  Member  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  in  1873,  Member  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Berlin  in  1874;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Boyal  Scottish 
Academy,  1877 ;  Knight  Third  Class  of  the  Kronenorder,  Prussia ; 
First  class    medal,  Paris,   1878;    Honorary  Professor  of    the    Boyal 
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Academy  of  Naples,  1878 ;  Member  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Stock- 
holm, 1878;  Member  of  the  Impenal  Academy  of  Yienna,  1878; 
Member  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Madrid,  1879 ;  Officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  1879.  In  January,  1873,  he  receiyed  letters  of  denization 
from  the  Queen  of  England,  having  resoWed  to  reside  permanently  in 
this  country.  ELis  principal  paintings  even  are  too  numerous  to  cata- 
logue ;  how  impossible  it  is  to  do  more  than  touch  upon  a  favoiirite 
here  and  there  will  be  seen  when  we  mention  that  the  artist  has  now 
reached  Opus  210. 

"  The  Education  of  the  Grandchildren  of  Glotilde ''  was  an  important 
picture,  exhibited  in  1861 ;  from  that  time  till  now  there  has  been  an 
incessant  stream  from  his  studio  of  works  of  more  or  less  exquisite 
beauty.  Upon  the  easel  now  stands  a  delicious  little  picture  of  a  corn- 
field— one  of  those  concentrations  of  a  world  of  beauty  into  a  small 
space  in  which  he  so  excels — and  it  is  hard  indeed  to  say  which  of  the 
grand  pictures  that  have  appeared  in  successive  exhibitions  one  really 
prefers  to  this  last  sweet  small  gem.  Yet  some  of  these  classic  scenes 
so  marvellously  realised,  worked  out  with  such  consummate  skill,  are 
wonderful  to  remember.  The  names  of  some  of  the  more  important  will 
recall  visions  of  beauty  to  all  haunters  of  picture  galleries.  We  give 
the  titles  of  some  of  the  best  known  since  "The  Education  of  the 
Grandchildren  of  Clotilde." 

''  Yenantius  Fortunatus  at  Badagonde,"  1862 ;  "  How  they  amused 
themselves  in  Egypt  3000  years  ago,"  1863 ;  ''  Fredegonda  and  Prsetex- 
tatus,"  1864 ;  "  Egyptian  Game,"  1865 ;  "  The  Soldier  of  Marathon,'^ 
1865  ;  Catullus  at  Lesbia's,"  1865 ;  ''  Entrance  to  a  Boman  Theatre,'* 
1866;  "Agrippina  Visiting  the  Ashes  of  Germanicus,"  1866;  ''A 
Eoman  Dance,"  1866 ;  "  The  Mummy,"  1867 ;  "  Tarquinius  Superbus," 
1867 ;  "  The  Siesta,"  1868 ;  "  Phidias  and  the  Elgin  Marbles."  1868 ; 
"  Flowers,"  1868;  "  Flower  Market,"  1868 ;  "  A  Eoman  Amateur,"  1868 ; 
"  Pyrrhic  Dance,"  1869 ;  "  A  Negro,"  1869 ;  "  The  Convalescent,"  1869 ; 
"A Wine  Shop,"  1869;  "A  Juggler,"  1870;  "A  Eoman  Amateur," 
1870;  "The  Vintage,"  1870;  "A  Eoman  Emperor,"  1871;  "UneF^te 
Intime,"  1871 ; "  The  Greek  Pottery,"  1871 ;  "  Eeproaches,"  1872 ;  "  The 
Mummy"  (Eoman  Period),  1872;  "The  Improvisatore,"  1872;  "A 
Halt,"  1872 ;  "  Death  of  the  First-bom,"  1872 ;  "  Greek  Wine,"  1872 ; "  The 
Dinner,"  1873 ;  "  The  Siesta,"  1873  ;  "  The  Cherries,"  1873 ;  "  Fishing,"^ 
1873;  "Joseph,  Overseer  of  Pharoah's  Granaries,"  1874;  "A  Sculpture 
Gallery,"  1874 ;  "  A  Picture  Gallery,"  1874 ;  "  Autumn,"  1874 ;  "  Good 
Friends,"  1874 ;  "  On  the'  Steps  of  the  Capitol,"  1874 ;  and  "  Water 
Pets,"  1874.  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  exhibited  pictures  of  the  last  few 
years  are  so  familiar  to  the  picture-loving  public  that  it  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  speak  of  them.  Every  year  his  wonderful  draperies  and  cool 
marbles  and  marvellous  studies  of  colour-harmony  make  bright  spots 
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upon  the  walls  of  our  exhibition  rooms.  The  sun  rajs  that  have 
penetrated  into  our  artist's  studio  since  first  he  began  his  extraordinsxj 
artistic  career  have  never  been  wasted ;  and  though  he  may  turn  8o^]e 
pictures  to  the  wall  in  disgrace,  we  cannot  complain  when  we  think  of 
what  he  has  given  us  in  the  last  eighteen  years. 

The  French  international  exhibition  of  1867  contained  two  pictures  of 
Alma  Tadema's,  both  studies  of  Boman  life,  full  of  originality  and 
interest.  In  The  Portico  of  a  Bofnan  Theatre  two  patrician  ladies  and  a 
child  have  just  descended  from  their  bronze  chariot  and  are  entering  the 
building.  One  of  the  ladies  who  is  last  to  step  from  the  drivm  is  dressed 
in  a  garment  of  cinnamon  colour  bordered  with  an  Assyrian  design,  and  a 
blue  coif.  A  little  crowd  of  plebeians  look  on  with  interest ;  and  the. 
elder  lady,  who  with  the  child  has  advanced  into  the  building,  is  meeting 
with  stately  dignity  the  eager  greeting  of  a  stout  Boman  gentleman  and 
his  wife,  who  evidently  is  somewhat  too  *'  loud"  in  her  appearance  to 
please  the  stately  patrician  matron.  Mr.  Tadema  has  studied  the  details 
of  this  ancient  life  so  perfectly  that  he  brings  home  to  us  its  very 
atmosphere,  and  indeed  his  work  comes  as  something  of  a  revelation 
even  to  those  sublimely  educated  persons,  the  critics.  A  man  n>ust 
be  a  competent  archeeolog^t  before  he  can  say  much  about  such  pictures 
as  these.  It  is  said  that  large  purchases  are  made  at  foreign  exhibitions 
for  America,  and  many  of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  pictures  find  their  final 
homes  in  that  young  country  which  is  so  eager  to  seize  upon  the  results 
of  European  education.  Thus  it  is  difficult  to  measure  our  artist's  work, 
as  indeed  is  the  case  with  most  contemporary  artists.  The  pictures  are 
immured  in  private  collections  and  are  inaccessible  for  the  purposes  of 
comparison  or  criticism. 

A  very  interesting  picture,  to  those  who  know  the  artist's  beautiful 
studio,  and  his  children,  .is  the  one  which  was  hung  in  the  Dudley 
gallery,  in  1873,  under  the  title  of  ''  This  is  our  Comer."  It  is  a  painting 
of  his  two  girls  idling  with  their  picture  books  in  the  recess  of  the  studio 
which  they  regard  as  their  own.  It  is  a  simply  painted  incident  of  modem 
domestic  life,  and  yet  it  somehow  carries  one  back  into  the  atmosphere 
of  the  ancient  world.  Perhaps  a  particular  reason  for  this  effect  is 
that  the  elder  o^f  the  two  children  has  her  hair  arranged  after  the 
quaint  Egyptian  fashion,  fringing  the  forehead,  and  drawn  forward  over 
the  ears. 

In  1875  the  ''Water  Pets"  was  in  the  Academy  Exhibition,  and, 
ulthough  hung  too  low,  could  not  but  attract  the  eye,  from  its 
exr^uisite  colouring.  A  Boman  girl  lies  at  full  length  on  her  cushions, 
wliicli  are  upon  an  inlaid  pavement,  painted  as  perhaps  only  Mr.  Alma 
Tacema  can  paint  an  inlaid  pavement.  She  is  idly  feeding  her  fishes ; 
her  dress  is  dark  blue,  her  hair  is  tied  with  a  cluster  of  yellow  flowers. 

In  1876  we  had  one  of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  grand  pictures,  which  give 
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scope  to  this  modem  master  to  put  forth  his  great  strength.  It  was 
the  "Audience  at  Agrippa's."  Agrippa  himself  in  his  red  robe, 
descends  a  flight  of  steps  towards  us ;  in  the  court  above  he  has  left 
one  company,  while  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  beneath  a  statue  of  the 
Emperor,  wait  a  group  of  other  suitors.  The  scene  is  grand,  yet  yery 
simple;  but  its  execution  is  positively  majestic.  Those  stairs  of 
marble— how  cool,  how  wonderful,  how  absolutely  real  they  are.  A 
tiger  rug  lies  upon  one  of  the  lower  steps ;  it  is  as  wonderful  as  the 
marble,  and  the  contrast  is  very  fine.  Who  that  has  seen  that  picture 
but  must  feel  that  he  has  waited  in  Agrippa's  hall,  has  stooped  before 
his  presence,  and  drawn  the  low  breath  of  wonder  at  the  cool  splendour 
of  his  marble  palace  P  In  the  same  exhibition  was  that  most  lovely 
picture  *^  After  the  Dance,"  in  which  Mr.  Tadema  seems  to  have  shown 
the  fact  that  he  is  no  painter  of  marble  only,  but  that  the  human  f onn 
is  also  his  by  right  of  power.  All  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  tired 
figure  of  the  dancer,  whose  limbs  are  modelled  in  a  positively  marvellous 
manner. 

In  the  Academy  of  1877  were  four  charming  pictures  representing  the 
seasons,  and  although  each  in  itself  forms  a  separate  work,  the  whole 
pass  through  an  interesting  variation  of  colour;  also  a  picture  caUed 
^Between  Hope  and  Fear,"  one  of  those  delicious  studies  of  colour 
and  texture  which,  from  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  hand,  are  a  continual 
delight  to  gaze  upon. 

The  grand  picture  of  "  The  Death  of  the  First-bom,"  exhibited  first 
in  1872,  is  now  again  in  the  artist's  possession.  It  is  not,  apparently,  so 
popular  as  some  other  of  Mr.  Tadema's  works,  which  is  a  very  singular 
thing,  as  it  shows  that  the  public  does  not  appreciate  work  which  comes 
out  of  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  the  artist,  but,  even  from  its  avowed 
favourites,  prefers  simple  beauty.  In  this  picture  there  is  a  magic  which 
is  quite  independent  of  the  artistic  beauty  of  the  work.  There  is 
the  grand  spirit  of  old  Eg3rpt  in  the  face  of  the  Piiaroah ;  the  patience, 
the  calm,  the  spiritual  dignity  of  which  there  is  now  left  to  us  only 
the  artistic  expression.  The  quality  itself  is  something  more  dignified 
than  anything  known  to  modem  human  nature.  How  deep  the  grief,  yet 
how  sublime  the  patience  expressed  in  that  face  of  Pharoah.  His  first- 
bom,  pallid  with  death,  lies  across  his  knees  ;  the  doctor,  useless,  his 
skill  exhausted,  sits  motionless  and  subdued ;  the  offerings  (for  Pharoah, 
who  is  high  priest  as  well  as  king,  has  come  into  the  temple,  and  not 
until  his  gods  refuse  to  work  a  miracle,  yielded  to  despair) — the  offerings 
are  there  in  front  of  Pharoah  useless.  The  mother  has  flung  herself  in 
passionate  sorrow  upon  her  child ;  but  Pharoah  sits  upright  supporting 
them,  looking  before  him  ipto  the  fathomless  future  which  he  faces 
fearless.      "  Pharoah    cannot    weep    like    any    other    man ! "      The 

astened  majesty  of  that  kingly  face  has  something  so  startling  in 
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it,  so  real,  that  it  is  more  like  gazing  upon  an  Egyptian  spirit 
returned  to  earth  to  reveal  his  stem  dignitj  to  us  tluui  looking  at 
a  thing  of  brush  and  palette.  Mr.  Tadema's  deep  interest  in  the 
ancient  Egyptian  nation,  its  splendid  civilisation,  its  deep  thought  and 
immense  knowledge,  has  led  him  to  put  an  intense  reality  into  this 
wonderful  picture.  It  is  little  marvel  if  the  work  is  less  popular  than 
•others :  the  public  likes  what  it  can  easily  understand.  Such  pictures  as  those 
exhibited  in  the  Grosvenor  of  1877  are  much  more  calculated  to  catch  the 
popular  taste.  Some  of  them  were  miracles  of  condensation,  more  beauty 
being  compressed  into  a  few  inches  than  any  ordinary  mortal  would  have 
supposed  possible ;  *'  The  Fountain,**  for  instance — an  atom  of  canvas — 
contained  a  whole  world  of  beauty,  and  that,  too,  of  a  sort  very  easily 
understood.  It  is  the  beauty  of  merry  girlhood,  of  cool  sparkling  water. 
In  the  centre  of  the  picture  is  a  great  green  sphinx  in  bronae,  flinging'  a 
shower  of  water  upon  a  gleeful  girl  who  stoops  beneath  it.  Down  the 
steps  comes  an  attendant  with  a  bundle  of  towels ;  there  are  girls  bathing 
in  the  tank,  and  the  colour  of  their  limbs  through  the  water  is  very  beau- 
tiful. But  what  coolness,  and  mirth,  and  laugh  of  splashing  waters, 
there  is  in  the  picture ! — and  it  is  only  about  eleven  by  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  size. 

Mr.  Tadema  painted  a  number  of  these  small  pictures  at  a  time  when 
his  studio  was  out  of  order  in  consequence  of  some  damage  done  by  the 
Begent's  Park  explosion.  He  made  a  much  smaller  room  into  his  studio 
for  the  time  being,  and,  having  limited  space  and  light,  reduced  his 
canvasses  to  these  dainty  proportions.  But  the  public  has  been  no  loser, 
for  Mr.  Tadema  is  one  of  those  artists  who  can  put  as  much  into  a  small 
picture  as  into  a  large  one. 

There  are  three  pictures  of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  now  hanging  in  the 
/oyer  of  the  St.  James's  Theatre  which  alone  make  it  worth  paying  a  visit 
to  that  elaborately  decorated  house. 

One  of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  most  recent  and  most  charming  pictures  is 
called  "  My  Sister  is  not  at  Home."  It  is  a  curious  conception,  but  a  very 
pretty  one.  It  shows  the  interior  of  a  Boman  chamber  floored  with 
mosaic,  lined  with  white  marble  and  decorated  with  sculptures.  The  dark 
green  curtain  has  been  drawn  across  the  doorway,  and  of  the  two  Bonuui 
ladies  who  are  in  the  room,  one  holds  her  arm  against  the  doorway  to 
bar  the  way  of  a  gentleman  who  is  apparently  an  imwelcome  visitor,  but 
who,  with  the  usual  tenacity  of  unwelcome  visitors,  puts  his  head  roimd 
the  edge  of  the  curtain.  The  picture  is  bright,  even  humorous ;  the 
colouring  is  very  rich  and  deep. 

In  the  Royal  Academy  of  last  May  we  had  another  realistic 
picture  of  that  antique  past  which  lives  now  only  in  memories  like  this. 
It  is  simply  called  "  A  Hearty  Welcome " — ^a  welcome  given  by  a 
Boman  mother  to  her  daughter,  whom  she  comes  to  meet  in  the  poppy 
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garden.  The  sunbeamB  burst  into  the  picture  through  the  trellised 
vine,  covering  the  square  pillars  with  chequered  light  and  shade.  The 
mass  of  poppj-oolour  has  the  red-brown  of  the  lower  part  of  the  pillars 
for  the  background :  the  glorious  yellow  sunflowers  are  against  a  yellow 
background.  The  picture  has  a  special  interest  as  a  charming  group 
of  portraits :  Mrs.  Alma  Tadema  and  her  two  daughters  having  evidently 
allowed  themselves  to  be  placed  amid  the  beautiful  surrounding  of 
this  ancient  domestic  scene ;  and  the  dog  who  careers  around  the  poppy- 
bed  is  as  evidently  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  own  little 
feivourite.  The  picture  is  one  of  this  artist's  gems,  and  will  be  preferred 
by  many  of  his  admirers  to  the  larger  ''Down  to  the  fiiver." 

Mrs.  Alma  Tadema,  who  so  often  is  to  be  recognised  in  her  husband's 
pictures,  is  herself  a  very  charming  artist,  and  has  exhibited  her  work 
in  the  Boyal  Academy  Exhibition  and  the  Salon. 

The  ''Pomona  Festival,"  hung  also  in  the  last  Academy  Exhibition,  is 
one  of  those,  delicious  bits  of  perfect  art  which  fulfil  the  beneficent  aim 
of  the  artist,  and  give  joy  to  the  beholder.  If  you-  pause  and  allow  your- 
self to  enter  the  picture  you  can  feel  the  gaiety  of  the  dancers ;  see  how 
light  their  movements  are,  how  light  the  dust  about  their  feet ;  how  real 
and  glowing  is  the  life  in  the  picture,  from  the  warm  dancers  to  the  full 
hyacinth  flowers  which  surround  their  charmed  circle. 

Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  belief  is  well  expressed  by  a  favourite  motto  of 
his,  which  he  has  had  written  upon  the  ceiling  of  his  studio,  just  over 
the  window :  "  As  the  sun  colours  flowers,  so  art  colours  life."  It  is  the 
mission  of  the  artist,  as  he  sees  it,  to  give  beauty  to  the  world,  and 
gladden  men's  eyes  and  hearts.  "  I  will  find  beauty,"  he  says,  "  even 
if  I  have  to  go  back  to  Greece  and  I^ome  for  it."  In  the  remote  past, 
amid  the  remains  of  gigantic  dead  civilisations,  he  finds  materials  for 
beauty,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  in  the  present,  where 
imperfect  and  discordant  individualities  perpetually  destroy  the  idyllic 
pictures  which  the  painter  loves.  Mr.  Tadema  has  produced  a  temple  of 
beauty  in  his  own  house,  where  treasures  of  ancient  and  modem  art  and 
workmanship  are  gathered  together  as  only  an  artist  can  gather  them. 
In  most  people's  hands  a  houseful  of  rare  and  lovely  things  becomes  a 
museum:  in  Mr.  Tadema's  it  becomes  a  place  in  which  the  beautiful  is 
worshipped,  and  where  he  himself  is  the  high  priest  of  that  delicate 
religion.  Everything  beautiful  affords  him  the  keen  delight  which  only 
the  initiated,  the  open-eyed  can  ever  obtain.  It  is  said  of  him  that  on 
one  occasion,  being  in  the  billiard  room  of  his  club,  alone  with  another 
gentleman  late  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  struck  with  the  effect  that  was 
produced  by  the  billiard  room  remaining  unlit,  and  cool,  while  the  next 
room  was  brilliantly  lighted.  "  How  charming  the  effect  is,"  he  presently 
remarked  to  his  companion,  who  turned  and  stared  at  him ;  "  Well,"  he 
replied,  "  you  have  an  advantage  over  the  rest  of  us." 
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That  is  how  the  artist  finds  his  reward:  he  is  the  interpreter  of  beautj 
to  other  men^  and  in  the  beantj  itself  he  finds  his  delight  and  his  life. 
In  his  work  there  does  not  lie  the  great  reward :  because  no  real  artist 
is  ever  satisfied  with  his  work,  however  beautiful  he  knows  it  to  be :  his 
ideal  is  always  so  far  ahead  of  it.  But  in  his  deep,  passionate  sense  of 
the  beautiful,  in  the  enthusiasm  to  follow  after  it  which  possesses  his 
80ul|  in  the  incessant  contemplation  of  it,  comes  his  ineffable  happiness. 
And  when  he  can  find  strength  to  interpret  it  to  us,  with  the  perfect 
art  of  a  master,  he  stands  aside,  with  the  poets,  an  elder  brother  of  the 
race. 
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THE    SICKNESS    OF    PH^DEA, 
A  Scene  from  Euripidbb. 


Chorus  of  Troenenian  Ladies, 

Nurse. 

Phcedra. 

St.  CI.  Chorus. 

There  is  a  rock,  dripping  with  springs,  out  of  the  sea,  men  say. 

There  £rom  the  hanging  cliffs  and  high 

Spring-water  wells  perpetually, 
Fresh  for  the  draught  so  that  the  pitchers  there  may  be  dipped  alway* 
I  had  a  friend  who  to  the  fount  carried  her  purple  gear, 

Wetted  it  in  the  welling  pool, 

Washed  it  in  water  pure  and  cool, 
Out  on  the' rocks,  broad-backed  and  sunny,  laid  it  to  dry  and  dear. 

Ant.  a. 

I  from  my  friend  heard  of  the  news  women  had  whispered  there, 

How  in  her  chamber  tarrieth 

Ph»dra  the  Queen,  and  sick  to  death, 
Hides  under  thin  folds  of  the  mantle  all  of  her  golden  hair. 
Lies  on  her  bed  hiding  the  grief  cankering  heart  and  soul ; 

It  is  to-day  the  third  day, 

Now  that  she  starves  and  thirsts,  they  say  ; 
Death  is  her  choice,  urged  by  her  sorrows,  on  to  that  wretched  goaL 

St.  p. 

Hast  thou,  O  sister,  a  god  in  the  breast  ? 
Is  it  far-shooting  Hecate,  fear-bringing  Pan 

Or  the  swift  Corybantes  that  hunt  thee  from  rest. 
Or  the  mother  of  mountains  that  sends  thee  a  ban  P 

Or  for  altars  neglected  and  yictims  gone  free. 
Is  it  hunting  Dictynna  that  makes  thee  to  pine. 

And  how  shalt  thou  flee  her  that  roams  thro'  the  sea, 
Through  the  desolate  places,  through  eddying  brine  P 

Ant.  /3. 

Or  haply  it  may  be  thy  ruler  and  spouse. 
The  King  of  Erectheus'  sons,  and  the  head 

Is  beguiled  by  some  love  hid  away  in  the  house, 
A  secret  from  marriage,  apart  from  thy  bed ; 

Or  the  wind  may  have  blown  us,  from  over  the  foam. 
Some  sea-faring  Cretan  to  harbourage  here. 

And  he  brings  to  the  Queen  evil  tidings  from  home. 
And  she  dies  of  the  heart-break  of  them  that  are  dear. 
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And  bitter  to  wives  that  marriage  mates  not  whollT 

The  helpless  bewilderment,  the  yague,  imhappj  ill 
Of  child-bearing  travail,  of  vain  desire  and  folly, 

Ah,  Queen,  thro*  our  bosoms  there  shook  the  self -same  thrill ; 
But  fear  not,  for  ever  when  we  were  near  to  dying, 

Artemis,  huntress,  the  helper  of  our  need. 
That  hearkened  in  Heaven  the  clamours  of  our  crying, 

Came  down  and  saved  us,  longed  for  and  loved  indeed. 

But,  here  comes  Phsedra  from  her  room. 

Her  old  nurse  leads  her  out-of-doors 
'V^th  brows  that  cloud  with  gathering  gloom. 

To  know  her  sorrow  my  soul  implores. 
If  we  could  learn,  or  she  would  say, 

What  agony  has  tooth  so  keen 
In  such  a  while  to  waste  away 

The  altered  body  of  the  Queen ! 

Nurse. 

O  sickness,  hatefullest  of  human  ills ! 

What  must  I  now,  child  P  or  what  leave  undone  ? 

Here's  the  clear  sky  thou  wast  so  fain  to  see, 

And  here  the  open  air  that,  safe  in  bed, 

Sore  didst  thou  ail  to  breathe ;  for  there  in  sooth 

Thy  every  wish  and  word  was  coming  here 

Tlukt  soon  as  earnest  thou  wilt  be  to  quit 

And  hasten  towards  thy  room.    Since  no  long  whUe- 

Thine  errors  take  in  proving ;  surely  thee 

Nought  pleases  long,  the  present  least  of  all, 

Though  dearer  seems  the  distant  unattained. 

Ah  well,  to  ail  is  better  than  to  watch ; 

Sickness  is  simple,  but  the  watcher  joins 

Labour  of  hands  to  grief  o*  the  achmg  heart. 

And  all  this  life  of  ours  is  full  of  trouble 

With  nowhere  any  rest,  for  if  there  be 

Another  state  more  worth  desire  than  this, 

Darkness  that  veils  it  hides  it  in  a  cloud. 

And  thus  we  grow  too  much  in  love  with  life 

That  shines  out  being  on  earth,  the  while  we  know 

Nothing  of  other  worlds  we  have  not  tried ; 

And  so  we  are  borne  about  by  idle  stories. 

PhcBdra. 

Lift  up  my  body  and  straighten  my  head ; 

My  sinews  are  loosened,  O  firiends,  tiiro'  my  pains- 
Baise  up,  O  naidens,  my  arms  and  my  hands ; 
Loosen,  I  pray  yen,  my  hair  from  its  bands, 

Free  let  tiM  earls  on  mj  shoulders  be  spnMid, 
For  heavy  to  bear  is  the  veil  that  restrains. 
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Nurse. 

Take  courage,  child ;  lie  still.     How  dost  thou  toss, 
To  get  no  ease,  I  thmk,  with  all  thy  turning. 
Pain  borne  in  silence  is  less  hard  to  bear. 
Being  noble,  thou  must  show  a  nobler  spirit, 
For  suffering  is  natural  to  all. 

PhcBChu. 

Ah  me ! 

Would  that  out  of  the  dewy-dripping 

Little  well  I  could  draw  me  a  draught 

Of  water  clearer  than  ever  I  quaffed ! 
Fain  would  I  lie  in  the  shade  of  the  poplar, 

Out  where  the  field  is  grassy-tress'd 

Would  I  lie  and  slumber  and  take  my  rest ! 

Nwse. 

Peace,  dear,  be  still ;  Oh,  child,  what  ails  thee  now  P 

Babble  not  thus  with  strangers  by  to  heed 

Thy  random  words  that  hit  the  mark  of  madness. 

PJuedra. 

Away  to  the  mountain  !    For  I  will  take  my  stand 

Near  the  pine  trees  in  the  wood  where  the  hunters  go. 
Before  them  run  the  hounds  a-chasing  thro'  the  land 

The  tawny-hided  deer  and  the  dappled  doe. 
By  all  the  gods  I  long  to  sound  the  view-hallo ! 

And  pointing  aloft  as  I  poise  it  in  the  hand 
The  hunting-spear  of  Thessaly  shall  quiyer  till  I  throw. 

And  just  miss  the  quarry  (that  who  shall  strike,  I  know). 

Nurse, 

Oh,  child,  what  things  are  these  that  vex  thine  heart  P 
What,  would'st  thou  go  a-hunting  like  a  man  P 
And  dost  thou  long  for  spring  water  P    There  lies 
Close  to  thy  castle  walls  a  hill  with  springs 
Where  thou  mayest  quench  thy  thirst,  if  so  thou  wilt. 

Phasdra. 

Artemis  !  Lady  of  sea-bordered  Limna 

Loud  with  the  tramp  of  the  well-trained  horses. 
Would  I  were  out  on  those  open  courses 

Taming  Henetian  steeds  to  the  yoke ! 

Nurse. 

Alas  I  what  dost  thou  raye,  out  of  thy  mind  P 
A  moment  past,  off  to  the  hills  thou  wert — 
Heart-eager  for  the  chase ;  yet  now  no  care 
Hast  thou  for  aught  but  games  and  horse-radng 
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On  the  dry  sands  beyond  the  reach  of  waves.' 
Such  things  need  divination  to  be  clear ! 
Alas,  mj  child !  surely  some  god  that  guides, 
Jerks  back  thy  rein  and  starts  thee  from  the  course 
To  stray  aside  with  vague  and  wandering  sense. 

Phcedra. 

Alas !  alas !  Ah  grief !  What  have  I  done  ? 
Where  have  I  wandered  off  from  peace  of  mind  P 
I  have  been  mad.    Some  god  deluded  me. 
I  fell.    Woe's  me !    Ah,  miserable  me ! 
Nurse,  bring  my  veil  and  hide  my  head  again ; 
My  soul  is  ^uoled  for  my  foolish  words. 
Cover  my  face.    The  tears  rain  from  my  eyes — 
From  eyes  that  have  been  turned  away  from  shame. 
Too  difficult  is  right  when  we  have  erred ; 
Madness  is  evil,  yet  methinks  it  were 
Less  hard  to  perish  ignorant  of  right. 

NtMTse. 

Here  is  the  veil ;  but  when  will  come  the  time 

When  Death's  thick  veil  may  shroud  me  up  from  care  P 

For  long  I  have  lived,  and  life  has  taught  me  much ; 

This  also :  that  we  mortals,  were  we  wise. 

Should  keep  some  measure  in  our  heat  of  friendship, 

Fusing  our  natures  to  less  sympathy 

Than  pierces  the  extreme  marrow  of  the  soul ; 

But  wear  affection  like  a  true  love-knot 

To  loosen  or  draw  tight  as  reason  wills. 

For  that  one  heart  should  bear  the  pangs  of  twain 

And  travail  with  strange  griefs  as  I  for  thee, 

This  burden  is  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

Again,  Life  taught  me  one  may  toil  and  strain 

At  Happiness  and  overshoot  the  mark. 

And  aU  our  pains  bring  failure,  not  delight. 

Since  overmuch  is  less  to  be  desired 

Than  nothing  in  extreme — so  say  the  wise. 

A.  Mabt  F.  Bobiksok. 
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OVER    THE    THRESHOLD; 

Or,  Thirty  Ybarb  Aoo. 

A  NOVEL. 

By  a  New  Contributor. 

iCkmiiMMd  from  page  616.) 


Chaptbr  LYI. 

fanchbttb  ib  providbd  for. 

With  the  commencement  of  the 
month  of  December,  Monsieur  le 
Directeur-GMrant  of  the  Bonk  of 
Athens  thought  it  prudent  to 
deny  himself  for  a  few  days  any  of 
those  little  indulgences,  a  too 
ready  yielding  to  which  might  tend 
in  any  manner  to  dim  the  clear  in- 
sight of  his  intelligence,  or  to  un- 
string the  working  tension  of  the 
nenrous  system.  ''I  must  be  fit 
for  any  call  at  any  moment,"  he 
thought.  Therefore  his  diet  was 
simple  and  frugal ;  his  use  of  wine 
was  restricted  to  two  or  three  glasses 
of  Madeira ;  and  he  determined  to 
invigorate  his  brain  by  going  to 
bed  at  eleven  o'clock  until  the 
arrival  of  the  eventful  fifth. 

.The  Directeur  ahnost  regretted, 
in  this  unusual  calm  and  state  of 
intellectual  training  for  a  moment 
of  victory,  that  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  him  to  make  a  friend. 
Life  he  had  regarded  as  a  matter 
which  it  was  desirable  to  take  as 
easily  as  possible.  After  all,  there 
was  not  so  much  of  it.  KUling 
time  was  only  another  word  for 
hastening  the  approach  of  death, 
which  was  one  of  those  subjects  on 
which  no  thoroughly  disciplined 
mind  would  allow  itself  to  dwell. 


Time,  then,  was  not  to  be  killed; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  to  be 
utilised,  discounted,  and,  above  all, 
enjoyed.  What  hindered  the  en- 
joyment of  life?  Prejudice* 
That  was  the  great  foe  to  pleasure. 
Prejudice  that  your  neighbour  had 
against  your  putting  your  hand  in 
his  pocket,  if  that  pocket  happened 
to  contain  something  whidi  you 
wished  for  at  the  moment — some- 
thing which  it  would  be  at  once 
agreeable  to  have,  and  a  mark  of 
adroitness  to  obtain,  without  dis- 
turbing your  neighbour  by  calling 
his  attention  to  the  transaction. 
Prejudice  which  your  neighbour 
woidd  entertain  against  his  wife 
favouring  you  with  a  tSte^a^tSU  in  a 
miraculous  little  dinner  party  of 
two.  Prejudice  that  persons  of 
precise  habits  entertained  against 
men  who  gave  them  that  account 
of  a  transaction  which,  at  the 
moment,  seemed  most  prudent,  or 
most  desirable  to  be  true,  to  the 
narrator. 

Li  this  conscientious  pursuit  of 
the   greatest  available  amount  of 

S^  lasure,  and  the  most  economical 
position  of  time  so  as  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  the 
three  elements  of  content — ^power, 
including,  of  course,  money ;  fame* 
including  both  social  applause,  and 
the    establishment    of   social    in- 
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fluence ;  and  the  fullest  deyelopment 
of  every  sense  that  did  not  alto- 
gether exhaust  the  power  of  enjoy- 
ment— ^it  had  naturally  followed 
that  the  Directeur  had  come  to  re- 
gard mankind  as  ranged  under  two 
great  categories — ^tools  and  toys. 
These  categories  were,  to  some  ex- 
tent, equivalent  to  the  division 
furnished  by  sex.  But  not  ab- 
solutely so.  Sometimes  there  was 
the  pleasure  of  making  use  of  the 
same  individual  in  the  double 
capacity. 

In  this  absence  of  a  friend — a 
matter  in  which  the  Directeur 
would  not  have  left  himself  thus 
unprovided  if  he  had  foreseen 
his  likelihood  of  ever  requiring 
such  a  luxury — ^he  was  driven  to 
the  somewhat  humiliating  necessity 
of  occasionally  talking  to  himself. 
Not  out  loud;  not  with  the  lips 
alone ;  but  with  a  little  gentle  semi- 
audible  babble  that  could  not  be 
heard  through  a  closed  door,  or  dis- 
tinguished by  a  person  at  the  other 
end  of  a  room.  Not  that  he  indulged 
in  the  habit  in  the  presence  of  a 
second  person.  "Thoughts  are 
apt  to  think  themselves  over  and 
over  again,"  said  he,  in  this  mono- 
logue, "  unless  one  puts  them  into 
speech.  When  you  have  said  what 
you  mean,  to  yourself  or  to  anyone 
else,  you  have  cleared  the  loose 
matter  from  your  mind,  and  are 
ready  for  a  fresh  sweep  of  the 
scythe." 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday  the 
2nd  of  December  the  Directeur- 
Q^rant  rose  at  an  early  hour,  not 
so  refreshed  as  he  ought  to  have 
been  by  the  unusual  length  of  his 
night's  repose.  He  had  been 
haunted  by  wild  dreams — an  un- 
usual event  with  him.  "  It  is  a 
mistake,"  said  he,  "to  omit  the 
bath.  I  know  it  is  a  mistake,  but 
I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  &ce  it  this 
morning."  So  he  sat  some  time  in 
his  dressing-gown  writing,  then  he 
began  to  think. 


"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  he, "  that 
all  the  bets  are  hedged.  I  do  not 
see  how  the  slippery  jade  For« 
tune  can  play  me  a  dog's  trick  now. 
Men  go  wrong  by  throwing  all 
their  energy  into  one  line,  which 
may  fail,  and  not  providing  an  al« 
temative.  I  would  not  fight  with 
the  forest  of  Soignies  behind  me* 
unless  it  were  that  I  thought  the 
forest  was  a  good  cover  in  case  of 
attack.  Ah !  so  he  who  did  fight 
with  his  back  to  the  forest  is  gone ! 
It  is  rather  a  relief  to  one's  mindi 
It  makes  a  great  difference  in  the 
state  of  Europe.  The  hero  of 
Boulogne  —  the  tame '  eagle  of 
Boulogne — ^would  never  have  dared 
to  stretch  out  his  hand  as  he  has 
done  in  his  lifetime.  Marrast  will 
have  arrested  him,  however,  before 
to-morrow  night — and  then  he  can 
resume  his  literary  occupations.  I 
hope  they  will  be  a  solace  to  hinu 
I  almost  like  that  man;  really, 
I  think  I  should  be  more  sorry  for 
his  mishap  than  for  that  of  any  one 
else,  he  is  so  free  from  prejudice. 
Pity  that  he  must  go  down  ! 

"  Then  for  Fanchette.  The  only 
thing  is  to  avoid  a  scene.  I  am 
not  proof  against  a  scene.  One 
has  to  say  something  compromis- 
ing on  those  occasions.  If  all  goes 
well,  of  course  I  could  not  take 
that  childish  little  face  with  her 
Yes — Linnel — if  you  please,  Linnel ! 
— into  the  hotel  of  M.  le  Ministre. 
She  could  not  expect  it — could  not 
be  so  unreasonable.  Then  if  things 
go  wrong !  I  can  almost  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  wish  they  would,  for 
the  sake  of  that  insufferable  Theresa 
— ^the  Madame  de  Pompadour  of 
1852.  To  see  her  ridiculous  vanity 
meet  its  proper  reward  would  be  a 
consolation.  A  consolation?  I  mean 
a  triumph. 

"  I  don't  care,  I  don't  much  care, 
which  way  it  goes.  That  is  a  cer- 
tain omen  of  success.  Not  an  omen 
only — a  means.     Half  a  million! 


niy- 
ith 


with  that  one  can  be  perfectly  at 
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ease  till  the  storm  has  blown  over, 
and  one  can  return  to  Paris.  In  a 
small  way  it  is  independence,  only 
I  hate  small  ways.  It  was  a  good 
notion  to  let  those  English  bank 
notes  accumulate.  There  will  be 
no  tracing  them — all  from  good, 
i^spectable,  letter-of -credit  travel- 
lers— better  than  gold,  because  they 
are  portable.  Yes,  that  is  well 
tliought  of.  Those  nails  are 
clinched. 

**  It  was  a  good  notion  to  provide 
for  Fanchette.  It  unites  many 
advantages.  How  wise  it  is  to  ba 
truly  careful.  That  fellow  Gold- 
win  would  have  risked  all.  Now  I 
can  appear  at  Plumville  as  the  most 
disinterested  of  benei^M^rs.  Miss 
Guy  will  be  here  to-day  without 
doubt ;  he  will  walk  straight  into 
the  trap.  When  his  heart  is  in  a 
state  of  effusion  at  the  noble  con- 
duct of  the  bank,  I  shall  be  irre- 
sistible. A  little  dinner  at  Ver- 
sailles-—only  ourselves.  It  will 
be  such  a  treat  to  Madame? 
Then,  when  we  have  had  coffee — 
not  before  coffee  —  I  will  just 
slip  out  and  leave  them.  Mai 
ha !  what  an  amusement  it  would 
be  to  peep  in  upon  Miss  Guy  and 
see  him  with  a  pretty  woman  that 
he  admires  absolutely  thrown  into 
his  hands.  It  would  be  exquisite. 
I  wonder  if  I  could  disguise  myself 
as  a  waiter,  just  to  enjoy  his  per- 
plexity. I  would,  as  far  as  his  dis- 
cernment goes;  but  Fanchette 
would  find  me  out. 

"  Then,  unless  I  take  the 
Ministry,  I  will  go  to  England.  I 
will  see  that  game  out.  I  should 
like  the  excitement.  Perhaps  it 
will  kill  the  old  lady.  But  I  must 
take  no  rash  steps  without  I  know 
what  dispositions  the  old  cat  has 
made.  lAajigherl  ha/ngher!  mxsg 
HI& !  I  think  that  I  shall  inti- 
mate the  commencement  of  a  suit 
for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights. 
That  would  no  doubt  answer. 
Setter  maj  be  of  use  in  it.    Be* 


sides,  I  dare  say  Philippa  is  ex- 
tremely good-looking  by  this  time. 
Suppose  I  go  back  in  the  character 
of  the  repentant — not  prodigal — 
but  tender  husband,  only  anxious 
not  to  depend  on  his  wife.  I  will 
settle  that  when  I  get  to  England. 

"  I  can't  tell  how  it  is  that  I  feel 
as  if  a  weight  were  hanging  over 
me.  I  suppose  it  is  the  little  re- 
action which  one  experiences  when 
one  has  done  every  thing  right, 
and  only  waits  for  the  next  move. 
It  is  time  just  to  look  round — to 
visit  the  sentries.  Peste !  I  have 
left  my  watch  in  the  bed  room." 

Monsieur  le  Directeur  exchanged 
his  dressing-gown  for  coat  and 
overcoat.  Then  he  stepped  into 
an  adjoining  room,  which  opened 
into  nis  own,  for  his  watch. 
Fanchette  was  seated  before  a 
dressing-glass,  putting  the  last 
touch  to  the  glossy  and  heavy 
coronet  of  her  dark  hair.  It  was 
wonderfully  beautiful  hair,  so  care- 
fully brushed,  and  contrasting  with 
such  an  ivory  parting.  Her  eyes 
gleamed  with  unusuiu  brightness 
at  seeing  lannel  come  in  before  he 
left  the  house.  Her  partially  com- 
pleted dress,  the  bla<^  satin  stays, 
the  dainty,  snowy  little  petticoat, 
the  white  arms  and  shoulders, 
looked  far  more  becoming  than 
anymore  luxurious  toilette.  "After 
all,  she  would  do  credit  to  any 
man's  taste,"  said  he,  to  himself. 
**  I  will  think  over  the  arrangement 
again.  Good-bye,  ma  mie,"  and 
he  took  leave  of  her  with  an  un- 
usually kind  caress. 

'<  Oh,  Linnel ! "  cried  she,  jump- 
ing up,  so  that  the  little  figure 
came  on  the  scene  like  one  of  the 
shepherdesses  of  Watteau,  or  like 
Dora's  charming  little  Annette  in 
the  fable  of  piping  to  the  fii^L 

''Oh,  Linnel,  you  are  going  to 
leave  me— you  are  going  away." 

**  What  put  that  fancy  into  your 
pret^  little  head  P  " 

<<It    waB-oh,    Linnel  I     you 
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neyer  kissed  me  like  that  since — 
since — ^where  are  you  going  ?" 

^*  I  am  only  going  my  usual 
rounds,  little  one." 

''  But  you  are ;  I  am  sure  you 
are.  Linnel — tell  me — ^teU  me ; 
you  are  going  to  fight  ?  " 

"Indeed,  Fanchette/'  said  he, 
with  unusual  dba/ndon,  "  I  am 
not ;  don't  you  know  that  I  have  a 
contempt  for  such  an  extremely 
brutal  mode  of  getting  out  of  a 
difficulty  ?  " 

*•  You  are,"  repeated  she,  "vou 
are,  I  am  sure.  I  had  such  a 
horrid  dream." 

"  I  am  so  grieved  that  I  have  not 
time  to  listen  to  it.     Adieu ! " 

"  But,  Linnel,  listen  to  me  one 
minute;  stay  with  me  to-day — 
only  this  once— I  have  not  asked  it 
before.  Oh,  but  please,  this  once, 
lor  my  sake ! " 

"  Do  you  know,  Eanchette,"  he 
replied,  "I  have  half  a  mind  to 
do  so.  I  should  like  to  do  so.  I 
should  like  to  go  to  bed  again  for 
an  hour  or  two.  But  I  must 
attend  to  one  or  two  little  matters. 
I  must,  indeed.  But  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  will  do.  I  will  come  home 
earh^,  and  take  you  down  to  dinner 
at  Versailles.    Will  that  do  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Linnel,"  cried  she,  clapping 
her  hands,  and  actually  giving  a 
little  pirouette.  "  How  nice.  Oh, 
pray  do." 

"  Bye,  bye,  then,  my  little  one," 
cried  he,  and  went  out.  In  a 
second  or  two  he  returned.  "  Fan- 
chette,  as  we  go  out  to  dinner,  you 
will  not  want  to  go  out  before  I 
return  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  she.    "  Why  ?  " 

''  Not  to  leave  the  house ! " 

'*  Of  course  I  will  not  leaVe  the 
house,  if  you  wish." 

<*  Then  take  care  of  this  for  me," 
said  he,  giving  her  a  little  packet 
made  up  in  clean  white  paper,  tied 
with  a  lace,  and  the  lace  mstened 
with  a  seal.  "  It  is  of  value,  mind," 
said  hci  as  he  left  the  room,  ^if  I 


don't  come  back,  I  make  you  a  pre- 
sent of  it." 

Chaptbb   LVII. 

OUT   UPON    HEb! 

Befose  the  Directeur-G-drant  had 
been  gone  five  minutes,  there  came 
a  little  t^  at  the  door.  ''Come 
in,"  said  Fanchette,  mechanically. 

The  person  who  entered  was  a 
figure,  far,  it  may  be,  from  un- 
pleasing  in  itself,  but  yet  stranee 
and  weird  to  view  at  that  early 
morning  hour.  It  was  a  woman, 
almost  a  girl,  about  Fanchette's 
own  size,  and  probably  a  year  or 
two  younger,  though  the  fading  ex- 
citement of  a  night  of  revelry,  and 
perhaps  a  slight  trace  of  rouge, 
gave  to  her  face  more  age  than 
she  really  had  counted  in  years. 
But  she  was  very  pretty,  very 
bright-eyed,  and  wore  a  large 
opera  cloak.  She  was  in  something 
more  than  full  ball  costume,  and 
she  glittered  with  sparkling 
jewels. 

"  Is  he  gone — ^your  friend  ?  '* 
said  she. 

"My  husband  is  gone,"  said 
Fanchette,  in  too  much  wonder  to 
do  more  than  reply. 

"  Your  husband  did  you  say,  my 
poor  little  one  ?"  said  the  stran^r. 

"  Who  did  you  want  ?  "  inquired 
Fanchette. 

''I  did  come  to  see  him,  your 
husband — for  one  minute,  as  I 
came  home,"  replied  the  figure. 
''  He  is  out  early — as  I  am  going 
to  bed.  Tou  neied  not  so  to  look 
at  me.  I  am  your  friend.  Tour 
eyes  tell  me  I  must  love  you." 

"  What  did  you  want?^'  said  the 
other. 

**  I  did  want  one  word — ^to  give 
one  word  of  warning,  child.  Tmnk 
not  that  I  care  for  you — for  your 
husband — I  do  not.  When  we  are 
young,  and  happen  to  be  pretty, 
all  men  think  it  is  necessary  to  their 
position  to  admire  us,  to  give  us 
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bouquets,  jewels,  what  know  I? 
No.  I  do  not  like  him.  But  her 
I  hate."  And  her  pretty  little 
mouth  hissed  out  the  words. 

"Her— who «"  said  Fanchette, 
now  more  and  more  mystified. 

"Who?  You  not  know?  That 
old  Pompadour  of  a  King  that  is 
not — that  intriguer  ridicidous — 
that  old  woman  who  plays  the 
charming — that  Therese !  " 

"  But  I  do  not  know  any  Therese." 

"  What,  is  it  possible  ?  and  your 
husband  so  intimate  with  her — 
the  old  intrigante !  What  do  you 
think  she  asked  me?  But  never 
mind.  I  woidd  have  given  him  one 
word  of  warning  after  all.  Appa- 
rently Providence  wills  it  not.  So 
you  are  fond  of  him  ?  " 

"But  yes — ^what  mean  you, 
mademoiselle  ?  " 

"But  the  little  Englishman — 
that  Mees  Q-uy — ^is  he  so  lost  after 
you?  Do  you  so  much  regard 
him  ?  " 

"But,  mademoiselle,  I  do  not 
one  single  word  understand  of  all 
that  you  say.  I  pray  you  to  go,  if 
you  will  pardon  me  ?  " 

"  Dear  little  one,"  said  the  other, 
"  hear  me.  I  will  be  your  friend. 
I  did  come  to  give  one  little 
intimation  to  your  husband,  who 
does  not  deserve  it.  Indeed  he 
does  not  deserve  it.  He  does  not 
deserve  you.  I  did  not  know  you 
were  so  deserving — so  innocent.  I 
love  you.  I  do  love  you" — and 
the  eyes  of  the  dansetue  said  that 
she  told  the  truth. 

"  But  then,  mademoiseUe,  do  tell 
me  what  you  have  to  say !  " 

"  My  all  pretty,"  said  the  dan- 
aeuse,  compassionately,  "you  are 
sold.  You  are  all  sold.  Your 
husband  has  thought  to  sell  you, 
and  he  is  himself  sold — everything 
is  sold.  France  is  sold.  My  Ood ! 
what  have  I  said  ?  " 

"  That  I  am  sold  ?" 

"Listen,  and  you  will  see  if 
I  know.    Your  friend,  he  was  to 


take  you  to  the  Bois — ^to  some- 
where— ^for  a  little  dinner,  to-day,, 
was  he  not  ?  " 

"  But  yes,"  said  Fanchette  in 
amaze. 

"  That  was  the  plot — ^he  did  allow 
it  to  escape  him.  The  young 
Englishman  was  to  be  there,  and 
he — ^your  friend — ^would  go  away, 
and  leave  you  together.  Then  yoa 
must  stay  together,  you  see ! " 

"  Mother  of  mercies ! "  cried 
poor  Fanchette. 

"  You  see.  Tell  not  of  me.  Be 
ill,  be  very  ill.  Qo  to  your  bed,  and 
— no,  you  cannot  tell  Linnel ;  but 
that  woman  is  as  false  as  she  is 
ugly.  Stay,  let  me  write  one  line. 
I  will  leave  it  for  him — not  with 
you,  but  with  the  porter  as  I  go. 
Heavens!  a  man  may  have  blood 
in  his  veins  if  the  face  is  one  mask 
of  iron;  and  there  are  men  who 
have  no  blood,  no  heart,  not  so 
much  as  would  serve  for  one  flea^ 
and  their  faces  are  all  smiles! 
There — let  me  give  you  one  kiss !" 
and  the  little  figure  undulated 
from  the  apartment.  It  was 
Zephyrine,  the  famous  danseuae. 

And  poor  Fanchette.  Let  us 
draw  the  curtain  upon  her  des- 
pair. Her  heart  told  her  that 
there  was  something  in  what  her 
strange  visitor  had  told  her.  Was 
it  not  cruel  to  put  poison  in  the 
very  cup  of  pleasure  ?  to  point  out 
such  a  fatal,  clouded,  watchful  viper 
lurking  under  the  diaplet  of  roses 
which  her  fancy  had  been  but  just 
twining?  What  would  become  of 
her? 

Let  us  draw  the  curtain.  Fan- 
chette, you  must  do  like  other 
people.  You  are  not  the  first  of 
your  sex  who  has  been  imprudent, 
but  proper  persons  don't  talk 
about  you.  You  have  put  your- 
self out  of  the  pale  of  propriety. 
What  have  you  done?  Bemember, 
miserable  creature!  you  l^ave 
omitted  to  take  legal  security. for  a 
man's  proniise ! 
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'^  Shut  the  book ! "  cries  an  indig- 
nant  matron.  "Throw  it  behind 
the  fire !  Never  open  a  page  that 
trifles  with  such  a  subject!  ** 

Trifles,  trifles,  madam!  One  word 
on  behalf  of  the  book.  What  it 
said  was  true.  Fanchette  had 
done  that  wrong — omitted  to  take 
legal  security.  She  had  trusted  to 
the  man  who  swore  to  be  true  to  her 
for  ever,  and  omitted  to  haye  the 
oath  in  black  and  white.  That  is 
what  she  did.  Talk  not  of  the 
religious  part  of  the  ceremony. 
In  moral  England,  where  the 
woman  who  goes  before  the  regis- 
trar to  execute  the  titular  contract 
of  marriage  may  sit  beside  the 
woman  whose  orange  flowers  are 
blessed  by  an  archbishop,  who  is 
it  that  shall  throw  at  the  poor  de- 
ceived French  girl  the  stone  that 
she  did  not  take  her  gift,  bH  she 
had — ^herself — to  the  altar,  there  to 
be  received  by  him  to  whom  she 
gave  it  ?  She  omitted  the  legal  form 
— that  is  all  you  are  entitled  to  say, 
madam,  with  your  parliamentary 
certificate. 

Out  upon  her!  Yes,  out  upon 
her !  Stately  Duchesse  de  Forcada, 
casting,  as  you  sweep  across  the 
ball-room,  a  glance  of  such  utterly 
undisguised  contempt  at  sputter- 
ing, frog-like  M.  le  Duo — ^lofty  and 
virtuous  Frances  Baroness  Barton 
de  Baville,  inexorable  until  Brank- 
flea  Castle  was  in  jeopardy — ^pretty 
Mrs.  Maskerley,  ^ou  who  knew  that 
John  Burrows  'listed  for  a  soldier 
after  you  had  jilted  him  for  that 
grand  match  with  the  rich  brewer — 
cry  out  upon  the  poor  simpleton ! 
You  who  have  sold  yourselves,  or 
your  daughters,  by  a  sale  that  was 
moral,  because  it  was  legally  exe- 
cuted and  duly  recorded — cry  out 
upon  the  poor  girl  who  did  not 
sell,  but  gave!  who  omitted  the 
precaution  of  the  legal  registry  of 
her  gift !     Out  upon  her ! 


Chaptkb  LVm. 

A     lady's     chat. 

**  Down,  Moustache,  down,  sir.  If 
you  please,  ma'am,  he  is  only  glad 
to  see  you,"  said  James,  as  the 
great  French  noodle  greeted  Mrs. 
Carrington  with  a  loud  bark. 

Lady  Ullswater,  with  all  her 
charm,  was  human.  So  she  kept 
Moustache,  a  very  large  French 
poodle,  with  clipped  hind  quarters 
and  tail,  a  lion-like  tuft  at  the  end 
of  that  feature,  and  a  long  pair  of 
grey  moustaches — whence  his  ap- 
propriate name.  But  she  was  also 
a  gentlewoman,  and  therefore  the 
dog  was  kept  in  his  appropriate 
place,  never  allowed  to  enter  the 
drawing-room  except  as  a  visitor, 
for  a  few  minutes,  under  the  care 
of  a  servant ;  and  he  took  his  air- 
ings not  in,  but  under,  the  carriage. 
In  fact,  he  was  a  very  fine  and 
sagacious  animal,  one  that  might 
have  been  easily  taught  all  canme 
and  many  human  tricks,  by  anyone 
fitted  to  be  his  tutor  or  his 
governess — functions  which  Sir 
Henry  and  his  wife  were  entirely 
incompetent  to  fulfil. 

"  Her  ladyship  is  at  home,  ma'am 
— and  I  am  sure  will  not  wish  me 
to  keep  you  waiting  while  I  go  to 
ask.  Will  you  please  to  walk  into 
the  drawing-room  ?  " 

''I  have  a  box  in  the  cab, 
James." 

"  I  will  take  it,  ma'am ;  shall  I 
discharge  the  cabman  ?  " 

''  If  you  please.  Is  Sir  Henry  at 
home  too?" 

"  Sir  Henry  is  in  his  own  room, 
ma'am.     There's  my  lady's  beU  !" 

'*  Dear  Lady  IJllswater,"  said 
Mrs.  Carrington,  kissing  her  friend, 
"  I  have  taken  you  by  storm.  The 
fact  is,  I  was  anxious  about  Guy." 

''  The  onlv  thing  that  you  could 
have  said  that  would  have  made 
you  less  than  wholly  welcome,  dear 
Mrs.  Carrington.  What  is  it  ?  Not 
ill  news?" 
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"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Carringtoii, "  not 
ill  news,  but — do  you  know  that 
when  I  come  to  talk  about  it,  it 
seems  very  foolish.  He  is  gone  to 
France  again,  and — and  I  am  afraid 
that  there  is  something  besides 
business  in  the  case." 

"  What  is  it  then  ?  "  said  Lady 
XJllswater,  looking  grave. 

"There  is  a  young  lady  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  HaJl,"  said 
Mrs.  Carrington, "  who  seems  to  be 
a  very  attractive  and  rather  myste- 
rious person.  Now,  what  strikes 
me  as  strange  is,  that  Quy  never 
mentioned  her  to  me.  But  I  hear 
that  he  has  been  rather  intimate  at 
the  house ;  and  now  then,  just  as  he 
goes  to  Paris,  this  lady  disappears, 
going  to  the  Continent  too,  and  I 
don't  feel  quite  comfortable  about 
it.  Did  you  see  him  as  he  went 
through  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  her  friend;  "I  was 
rather  vexed  about  it.  Quy  called 
on  Monday  when  we  were  out — ^we 
dined  out  too.  He  left  word  that 
he  would  try  and  meet  the  carriage 
in  the  park,  but  we  did  not  see 
him."  But  how  have  you  heard 
anything  to  disquiet  you  ?" 

"  In  the  strangest  way ;  but  you 
know  it  is  always  in  the  most  un- 
expected way  that  we  hear  such 
things.  I  have  been  making  in- 
quiries as  to  a  house  in  the  neigh*- 
bourhood  of  Plumville  Hall,  as 
Guy  seems  to  have  decided  to  re- 
main there." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Lady  TJlls- 
water;  "Sir  Henry  told  me  that 
even  the  few  weeks*  real  work  had 
improved  him  so  much — taken  off 
that  dreamy  look,  you  know,  that 
he  had  at  times,  and  given  him 
more  prompt,  manly  decision  of 
manner." 

"  I  would  sooner  he  dreamed 
always,"  said  his  mother,  "than 
that  he  should  take  a  manly  decision 
in  a  direction  that  he  would  not 
afterwards  view  without  regret. 
Oh,    Lady    XJllswater!    ihej    are 


great  treasures,  but  we  pay  a  heavy 
price  for  them." 

"  You  say  so,"  replied  her  friend. 
"  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that- 
I  would  not  grudge  any  price  if 
I  had  the  treasures.  I  ought  not 
to  envy  you  your  two,  but  I  often 
fear  that  I  do." 

"  I  have  often  wondered,"  replied 
Mrs.  Carrington, "  whether  we  wish 
for  things  because  we  have  them 
not,  or  whether  there  is  a  real  dis* 
tribution  of  happiness  so  ordered 
as  never  to  give  us  that  which  we 
should  enjoy  quite  the  most.  Now, 
I  confess  that  I  felt  quite  angiy 
when  I  first  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  would  be  an  intruder  on 
the  happiness  of  Oilbert  and  my- 
self. I  felt  as  if  a  baby  would 
come  between  us,  and — so  far — 
separate  us." 

"  And  did  it  ?" 

"  No ;  certainly  not,"  said  Mrs. 
Carrington ;  "  and  I  do  not  think 
that  Gilbert  quite  understood  my 
feeling.  We  were  both  very  happy 
when  it  did  come;  but  then,  you 
know,  the  care  and  the  anxiety  were 
incessant.  I  quite  felt  as  if  the 
holiday  of  life  was  over." 

"  You  got  over  that  feeling  later,. 
I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  think  that  the  happiest  time 
of  our  life  was  from  the  time  that 
Guy  was  about  five  years  old  till 
Gilbert's  birth,"  said  Mrs.  Caring- 
ton.  "When  they  are  just  that 
age  they  are  very  engaging,  there 
is  no  doubt.  But  it  was  veir 
charming  to  be  all  alone  with 
Gilbert,  too.  I  should  never  have 
wished  for  a  little  interloper;  at 
least,  I  think  not." 

"And  if  none  had  come,  you 
would  have  been  unhappy  on  that 
account." 

"  Do  vou  think  so  ?  I  think  not. 
But,  then,  Gilbert  and  I  were  two 
such  children,  you  know.  Did  I 
ever  tell  you  that  little  joke  we  had 
against  Ned  P" 

"  I  don't  recollect." 
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"  Dear  Ned !"  said  Mrs.  Carring- 
ton.  "  The  yerj  kindest,  and  one 
the  best  of  human  beings ;  devoted 
to  his  brother,  and  always  so  kind 
and  courteous  to  me.  Well,  some 
three  months  after  our  marriage, 
he  was  staying  with  us  on  a  visit. 
I  had  a  dreadful  attack  of  tooth- 
ache— symptomatic,  I  suppose." 

"  I  understand." 

"  But  I  knew  nothing  about  it. 
I  was  in  great  pain ;  tried  all  sorts 
of  remedies  in  vain ;  and  at  last 
remembered  that  I  had  seen  some- 
where an  account  of  a  wonderful 
pomade — Le  Fay's  Pomade,  I  think 
it  was  called — that  was  a  certain 
cure  for  toothache." 

"  How  droll !" 

"  DroU,  yes — ^it  seems  so  now," 
said  Mrs.  Carrington,  with  a  little 
laugh.  ''  It  was  to  be  put  on  the 
face,  you  know,  not  on  the  teeth — 
it  was  to  produce  a  sort  of  tingling 
sensation,  and  the    pain   was    to 

go." 
"  Well ;  and  did  it  ?" 

"  You  shall  hear.  I  told  Gilbert 
about  it.  *  I  will  go  and  get  some 
at  once,'  said  he.  'Let  me  go, 
Gilbert,'  said  Ned;  'I  will  be 
back  with  it  directly.'  So  he 
went." 

"  WeU !" 

*'  He  was  a  long  time  before  he 
came  back.  At  last  he  came,  very 
hot  and  tired,  and  produced  with 
triumph  a  little  packet.  'I  am 
sorry  to  be  so  long,'  said  he ;  '  but 
the  shop  was  shut,  and  it  was  as 
much  as  I  could  do  to  get  the  fel- 
low to  open.' " 

"Yes?" 

"  So  we  opened  the  parcel.  M^ 
dear,  it  was  nothing  but  an  ordi- 
nary little  pot  of  pomatum — Ma- 
cassar, or  some  of  those  dreadful 
things  that  they  are  always  writing 
about  in  newspapers !" 

"  How  very  ridiculous  !" 

"Ridiculous?  Indeed,  it  was. 
I  am  afraid  I  was  rather  cross.  I 
most  likely    said    something    un- 


grateful to  Gilbert.  'Ned,'  said 
he,  veiT  gravely,  '  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  taking  all  this 
trouble.  But,  do  you  know,  jou 
have  only  lost  your  time.  This  is 
only  common  pomatum.' 

"  *  Excuse  me,  Gilbert,'  says  Ned. 
'  Look  on  the  label — ^it  is  pomade 
— Macassar  Pomade.' 

"'Pomade  or  pomatum,'  says 
my  husband;  'it  is  all  the  same 
thing.  It  is  something  for  tlie 
hair.  But  Le  Fay's  Pomade  is  to 
be  put  on  the  face — to  cure  the 
toothache  —  something  quite  dif- 
ferent.' 

" '  So  I  told  them,'  said  Ned. 
'  I  told  them  Le  Fay's  Pomade — 
for  the  toothache.  They  said  that 
they  had  not  Le  Fay's,  but  that 
this  was  bettor.  I  said,  "  Is  this 
good  for  the  toothache  ?"  and  the 
man  replied,  "All  pomades  are 
equally  good  for  the  toothache." ' " 

The  merry  littlepeal  of  laughtor 
with  which  Lady  XTUs wator  received 
this  unexpected  denouement  was 
gailv  echoed  by  Mrs.  Carrington, 
as  the  door  opened — 

"  Lady  Wi&rid  Branksea." 

"  I  must  trust  to  the  early  hour, 
Oatherine,  to  make  my  movements 
invisible,  and  you  visible.  Mrs. 
Carrington,  you  will  pardon  my 
intorruption  of  your  tite-a-tete  when 
you  know  the  cause." 

"  We  are  both  delighted  with  the 
cause,  so  far  as  it  is  represented  by 
yourself,  Elizabeth." 

"  Thank  you,  Catherine.  I  sup- 
pose you  have  not  heard  anything 
from  Barton  Towers." 

"  No !  The  good  old  man !  You 
don't  mean  that  he  is  gone." 

"  It  was  all  over  yesterday,"  said 
Lady  Wilfrid.  "  I  have  only  just 
heard,  and  came  in  to  tell  you  as  I 
went  home,  as  I  could  not  see  you 
again  for  some  time,  you  know. 
My  cousin  Montgomery  brought 
word — he  has  been  staying  at  the 
Towers  for  some  days.  Frances- 
Lady  Barton — sent  for  him." 
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"And  how  did  Lord  Mont- 
gomery leave  Ler  ?  " 

"  Tranquil,  he  said,  tranquil, 
and  he  hoped  reconciled,  but  worn 
to  a  shadow.  Her  grandfather 
had  touched  nothing  except  from 
her  hand,  for  a  week.  She  had 
hardly  left  his  room." 

'*  And  did  he  die  happily  ?  " 

**  Yes,  I  think  so.  Montgomery 
seemed  very  much  struck  with  the 
manner  of  his  going.  He  said  he 
had  attended  many  deathbeds, 
but  that  of  Lord  Barton  de  Ba- 
yille  had  given  him  something  to 
think  of  that  he  should  never  forget. 
It  seemed  to  impress  him  the  more, 
because  at  first  he  thought  that 
the  old  lord  was  wandering  in  his 
mind." 

"  Do  pray  tell  us  about  it." 

"  He  had  been  lying  for  some 
time  quite  quiet  and  cabn,  with 
that  grand  old  half-smile  of  his  on 
his  lips.  At  last  he  said, '  Mont- 
gomery ,  I  want  to  speak  to  you !  *  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  kind- 
ness/ continued  he,  *  and  to  ask 
ycu  to  continue  it  to  Frances  when 
1  am  gone.  Tour  presence  has 
been  a  great  comfort  to  me.  So 
have  your  prayers,  and  so  has  the 
Communion.     Thank  you.' 

*'  Then  he  was  siLent  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  closed  his  eyes.  Pre- 
sently he  said  very  gently. 
'Montgomery,  would  you  mind 
reading  me  that  lesson  about  sub- 
stantisd  hope? '" 

**What  did  he  mean?"  said 
Lady  Ullswater. 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Carring- 
ton ;  "  about  the  evidence  of  things 
nnseen." 

"  Mont  knew  what  he  meant," 
said  Lady  Wilfrid  ;  "  so  he  read  it 
to  him.  *  Do  you  think  we  are  made 
perfect  yet  ? '  said  Lord  Barton  de 
BaviUe. 

*'  *  Not  in  this  life,  surely,'  said 
my  cousin. 

'' '  That  is  not  what  I  mean,'  said 
Lord  Barton ;    *  I  mean  do    you 


think  Ood  has  said  the  last  word 
of  comfort  for  mankind — for  man- 
kind as  such,  I  mean  ?  ' 

**  Well,  Montgomery  didn't  know. 
'  It  was  the  general  faith  of  Chris- 
tians,' he  said.  '  It  did  not  seem 
to  him  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 
We  were  told  to  look  and  to  wait 
for  something,  but  what  that  was, 
was  not  so  clear.' 

''  *  You  imderstand  all  about  our 
House,'  the  old  lord  went  on,  after 
a  pause. 

'*  Montgomery  thought  he  meant 
the  Castle,  and  said  something. 

"  '  No,  no  !*  cried  Lord  Barton, 
*  the  House  of  Peers.'  Of  course 
Montgomery  did. 

"  *  I  mean,  do  you  know  how  we 
sit  there  ? '  said  the  old  man. 
*Do  you  remember  what  a  peer 
is?' 

'^  Montgomery  thought  he  was 
getting  light-headed;  so  he  said 
something  about  the  five  orders. 

"  *  Of  course,  of  course,'  said  Lord 
Barton  ;  *'  I  don't  mean  that.  No 
one  is  a  peer  of  Parliament  except 
as  a  baron  by  tenure.  The  modem 
writs  and  patents  are  only,  in 
constitutional  law,  good  as  evidence 
of  the  old  tenure,  and  the  dignities 
given  by  the  tenure  are  not  the  peer- 
age, though  people  confuse  them.'  " 

**It  is  just  the  reverse  in  France, 
said  Ladv  Ullswater ;  "  there  are — 
or  were  before  the  deluge — no  peers 
but  dukes  there." 

''And  the  English  peerage,  on 
the  contrary ,  descends  from  the  great 
landholders  of  the  Norman  times. 
That  is  what  Lord  Barton  meant," 
said  Lady  Wilfrid.  "  Well,  you 
know,  Montgomery  thought  it  a 
strange  time  at  which  to  be  talking 
about  these  things." 

"  *  All  the  modem  people  who 
hold  patents  are  later  than  1387,' 
said  the  old  Lord, — *  the  11th  of 
Bichard  the  Second.  Before  them 
are  the  barons  by  writ,  going  back 
to  Henry  the  Third.  Before  that 
there  were  only  ourselves.' 
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"  *  I  believe  that  is  so,*  says 
Mont. 

"*Now,'  went  on  the  old  man, 
'  the  Apostles  lived  some  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  How  far  back 
was  Moses  ?' 

'* '  About  fifteen  centuries  before 
them,'  says  Lord  Montgomery, 
wondering  more  and  more. 

"*Now  you  see,  Montgomery,' 
said  the  old  Lord,  *  I  cannot  help 
looking  at  all  your  doctrine,  which 
is  very  full  and  clear,  no  doubt, 
and  which  you  say  you  have  from 
the  Apostles,  in  the  light  of  a 
modem  patent.  For  fifteen  hun- 
dred  years,  as  you  say,  before  their 
time,  there  was  the  hope  given  by 
the  books  of  Moses — a  sort  of 
tenure  of  heaven  by  writ.  But 
before  that,  there  was  only  that 
evidence  of  things  unseen,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  very  life  of 
the  matter — the  original  tenure. 
I  rest  there/  said  the  old  man — *  on 
the  creation.'  They  were  nearly 
the  last  words  he  spoke." 

"  It  was  looking  at  a  seat  in 
heaven  from  a  peculiar  point  of 
view,  certainly,"  said  Laay  Ulls- 
water ;  "  but  I  am  very  far  from 
differing  from  my  old  friend." 

Then  they  began  to  talk  of  Lady 
Frances,  the  new  peeress.  "  I  hope 
that,  after  a  little  time,  Frances 
will  be  her  old  self  again,"  said 
Lady  Wilfrid.  "  I  do  think  that 
for  her,  and  for  everyone,  that  poor 
child's  death  has  been  the  greatest 
mercy." 

Mrs.  Carrington  expressed  some 
surprise  at  this  doctrine.  How  the 
loss  of  any  child  could  be  a  mercy ! 

"  It  seemed  to  be  a  perpetual 
reproach  to  Frances,"  said  Lady 
Wilfrid.  **  She  never  said  so,  but 
I  am  sure  she  felt  it.  The  mar- 
riage was  the  most  cruel  thing — not 
that  age  need  signify  at  all,  as 
jou  happily  know,  Catherine.  But 
Sir  Eobert  was  in  every  possible 
way  odious  and  horrid.  Then, 
Frances,  who  always  detested  him, 


was  brought  to  think  she  did 
a  very  noble  thine  in  making  the 
sacrifice  of  her  feeungs  —of  herself, 
indeed — ^to  save  her  father  from 
exposure  and  ruin,  and  Branksea 
Castle  from  being  sold.  When  it 
was  too  late,  she  found  that  she 
had  been  wrong — that  no  woman 
ought  to  sacrifice  herself,  for  any 
reason  whatever.  And  then  that 
unfortunate  little  child  was  so 
exactly  the  counterpart  in  minia- 
ture of  his  father,  and  seemed  so 
faithfully  to  promise  to  grow 
up  in  this  evil  likeness,  that 
I  don't  wonder  she  took  no 
comfort  in  it.  He  seemed  to  call 
her  sin  to  her  remembrance,  she 
once  said  to  me,  when  she  was 
very  ill.  Then  her  grandfather's 
distress  at  the  idea  of  his 
barony  going  to  one  of  the  Plums 
— he  never  put  on  the  *  ville ' — the 
estrangement  between  them  in  con- 
sequence of  the  marriage :  in 
short,"  said  Lady  Wilfrid,  with 
a  scarcely  perceptible  use  of  her 
pocket  handkerciiief,  ''few  of  us 
have  had  so  much  to  suffer  as 
Frances,  and  those  who  have 
suffered  most  can  feel  for  her 
most.  I  hope  that  Lady  Barton  de 
£aville  may  forget  the  sufferings 
of  Lady  Frances  Plumville." 

'*  It  is  a  lesson  that  no  marriage 
can  be  a  real  marriage  without 
love,"  said  Mrs.  Carrington. 

"  Yes,  and  love  on  both  sides,"  , 
said  Lady  Wilfrid,  ''and  faithful 
love,  too,"  she  added  almost  in  a 
whisper.  **But  we  are  so  often 
ready  to  fancy  that  if  a  man  is 
extremely  devoted  and  violently  in 
love,  it  will  be  enough  to  make  one 
happy  once  and  for  ever.  There 
was  that  poor  Philippa  Satter- 
thwaite,  for  instance." 

"  What  about  her  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Carrington,  suddenly  becoming  ex- 
tremely attentive,  and  just  a  little 
trembling. 

"  One  of  the  most  charming  girls 
you  ever  knew,"  said  Lady  Wilfrid 
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— "  in  person  and  in  mind ;  beau- 
tiful and  clever — perhaps  a  little 
too  mucli  disposed  to  think  that 
she  VHU  both ;  but  that  was  only 
natural.  Well,  there  was  ajoungman 
who  wooed  her,  and  who  professed 
—or  pretended — to  be  the  most 
ardent  and  devoted  lover  that  ever 
woman  had.  Nothing  was  to  be 
thought  of  but  her  happiness.  And 
her  aunt  thought  it  so  good  for  her, 
and  rather  urged  her  acceptance; 
and  so — and  so-— within  a  month 
this  pattern  husband  ran  away,  and 
never  was  heard  of  since." 

"  You  don't  say  so !  What  could 
have  been  the  reason  P" 

"  Money !  money !  wretched 
money ! "  said  Lady  Wilfrid.  "  It 
seemed  that  he  had  counted  on 
having  all  Philippa's  money  in  his 
own  hands,  and  pressed  the  mar* 
riage  with  a  frantic  sort  of  passion 
in  order  to  avoid  having  to  make 
any  settlements,  and  then  found 
out  that  her  father's  will  in  some 
way  protected  her  property ;  so  he 
went  away  and  left  her ! " 

"  And  never  came  back  P  "  asked 
Lady  UUswater. 

"  Never  let  them  know  whether 
he  was  alive  or  dead,"  replied  Lady 
Wilfrid;  "a  cruel  thing  for  the 
poor  girl.  I  must  really  say  good 
bye,  Catherine ;  it  has  l>een  a  long 
call.    Good  bye,  Mrs.  Carrington." 

"  Did  you  hear  that  P  "  said  Mrs. 
.  Oarrington,  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  to 
Lady  Ullswater. 

"WhatP  What  is  the  matter 
with  you,  dear  P  "  asked  her  friend. 

**  Miss  Satterthwaite,  that  is  the 
name  of  the  lady  whose  house  the 
agent  thought  might  suit  me,  as  the 
term  was  nearly  up — the  name  of 
the  lady  about  whom  Lady  Frances 
wrote  me  to  say  that  she  was  such 
a  nice  friend  for  Guy — ^the  lady  who 
went  suddenly  abroad  on  Mon- 
day!" 

"  I  cannot  say  very  much  to  re- 
assure you,"  said  Lady  Ullswater ; 
"  but  I  think  you  have  no  great 


cause  for  alarm.  Everyone  speaks 
of  both  the  ladies  in  the  highest 
terms,  and  I  should  not  have  men- 
tioned it  even  to  you,  except  that  I  see 
you  are  so  distressed ;  and  it  must 
be  in  the  strictest  confidence.  1 
heard  that  Miss  Satterthwaite — a 
Miss  Satterthwaite — consulted  the 
doctor  on  Monday.  We  dined 
with  him.  He  never  says  a  word 
about  business,  but  he  did  mention 
having  been  much  interested  by  a 
very  romantic  story  of  trouble, 
which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  set 
right.  Guy  is  in  good  hands,  my 
dear  friend.  If  I  were  you,  I  would 
cheer  up." 

''You  always  have  the  gift  of 
cheering  one,"  said  Mrs.  Oarring- 
ton.   

Chapteb  LTX. 

the  second  of  december. 

"It  is  all  right;  it  must  be  all 
right,"  repeated  the  Directeur- 
G^rant  to  himself.  For  it  was  right 
either  way ;  all  was  arranged  for  an 
alternative ;  and  had  he  not  the 
solid,  impenetrable,  irresistible  key 
to  success  and  to  pleasure  in  his 
hand — ^the  English  bank  notes  P 

He  had  been  wise,  he  thought, 
to  leave  that  parcel  of  them  with 
Fanchette.  Two  or  three  times- 
that  morning,  in  rather  out-of-the- 
way  localities,  in  the  Cit^,  in  the 
Pays  Latin,  and  elsewhere,  he 
had  congratulated  himself  on  his 
prudence.  For  he  had  too  much 
drilled  Fanchette  to  dream  that  it 
was  possible  that  she  should  leave 
the  house  till  his  return.  No — not 
if  he  did  not  rettim  that  day. 

Still,  there  were  signs  and  symp- 
toms of  disquiet.  There  was  an 
uneasy  look  in  some  of  the  worst 
culs-de-sac  to  which,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  professional  duty  no 
doubt,  he  had  that  morning  pene- 
trated. He  had  seen  forms  and 
figures  unknown  even  to  his  experi- 
ence of  Paris — stem,  red-bearded» 
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bare-headed  men,  in  tattered  blouses 
— dark-eyed  men,  also  in  tatters,  but 
with  their  tatters  covered  by  the 
folds  of  a  no  less  tattered  cloak 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  with 
long  black  beards,  cheeks  that  had 
been  shaved  a  week  before,  and  dark 
gleaming  eyes  under  wide-brimmed 
felt  hats.  One  of  these  men  had 
particularly  impressed  his  image 
on  his  retina — a  thin,  spare  man, 
with  a  face  like  a  corpse,  eyes  like 
glow-worms,  and  thin  curls  of 
grizzled  black  hair  on  his  shoulders. 
And  in  one  or  two  instances  he 
caught  the  echo  of  the  words 
"  Vhomme  rouge,  Vhomme  rouge,** 

"  It  is  perfectly  explicable," 
thought  the  G^rant  ;*'  it  is  all  as 
it  should  be.     To-morrow  wDl  be  a 

Goldwin  had  looked  in  at  the 
bank.  He  didn't  know  what  was 
1^ — matters  were  queer  at  the 
Bourse.  There  was  agitation  there, 
but  no  one  could  trace  the  cause. 
He  hoped  the  others  had  forgotten 
nothing.     He  should  look  in  again. 

M.  le  Due  de  Forcada  had  looked 
in.  There  was  a  slight  downward 
movement,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
shares  of  the  Credit  Transitoire. 
The  Due  had  half  a  mind  to  sell — 
to  sell  an  enormous  quantity — to 
knock  down  the  market,  and  to 
bring  on  a  panic,  and  tiien  buy 
back.  What  did  the  Directeur 
think  ?  The  Due  always  occupied 
a  long  time,  not  because  he  had 
much  to  say,  but  because,  in  his 
extreme  eagerness,  he  said  it  so 
many  times  over. 

M.  Ferrier  had  called— the  auburn- 
eyed  man.  He  thought  the  Di- 
recteur woidd  like  to  know  what 
was  going  on.  He  had  positive 
information.  Marrast  had  the 
Ohambers  entirely  with  him,  and 
that  evening  would  move  for  the 
arrest  and  the  impeachment  of  the 
Prince  President.  Nothing  could 
stand  against  Armand  Marrast, 
with  both  the  police  and  the  Cham- 


bers at  his  command,  now  that  h» 
had  decided  to  act. 

M.  Macrokleptos  popped  in, 
with  the  rag  of  a  forgotten  bit  of 
M.  le  Due  de  Forcada's  harangue, 
and  a  fresh  inquiry  what  M.  le 
Directeur  really  thought. 

On  the  stairs  as  he  descended 
the  little  harpy  met  Ouy.  He 
passed  him  without  the  slightest 
mark  of  recognition.  "I  am  glad 
he  does  not  stop  me  to  beg  for  his 
commission,"  thought  Ouy, "  surely 
it  ie  the  same  man.  Bon  jour, 
M.  Macrokleptos !  *' 

'*  Messire,  che  fous  salue," 
replied  the  person  thus  addressed, 
lifting — no — pulling  off  his  hat, 
and  looking  in  the  face  of  Guy  with 
the  expression  of  a  man  who  had 
no  idea  who  it  was  that  had  just 
showed  him  the  ordinary  civility 
which  he  returned. 

'*  I  wished  to  see  you,  M.  Lederc," 
said  Guy,  when  admitted  to  the 
board  room,  *'  as  to  a  sale  of  rails 
which — ^that  is,  the  payment  for 
which — was  guaranteed  by  the  Bank 
of  Athens." 

"Yes,"  said  the  other.  "De- 
lighted  to  see  you.  Did  you  say 
the  bank  had  guaranteed  ?  " 

"  Do  not  you  remember  the  cir- 
cumstance ? "  said  Guy,  a  little 
taken  aback. 

"  Now  you  mention  it,  I  think  I 
do,"  replied  the  other.     "  Well  ?  " 

"  Mr.  MacAndrew  was  rendered 
uneasy,"  continued  Guy,  "by 
learning  that  these  rails,  or  a  por- 
tion of  them,  which  were  purchased 
for  Greece,  had  been  sent  to 
America." 

"Well?"  said  the  Directeur- 
G^rant,  interrogatively. 

"  I  thought  it  best  to  come  to 
you  in  the  first  instance,"  said  Guy, 
"  to  see  if  you  knew  anything 
about  if" 

"  Dear  Mr.  Carrington,"  said  the 
other,  "  it  is  truly  kind.  1  am  de- 
lighted to  see  you  personally — not 
as  a  matter  of  business.    Tnere  ia 
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no  business  in  the  matter  at  this 
stage." 

"  Will  you  explain  ?  "  said  Otuj  ; 
*^  for  it  seems  to  me  a  serious  matter. 
The  sum  is  large ;  and  if  we  hear 
that  what  is  provided  for  one  desti- 
nation is  despatched  to  another,  I 
think  we  have  reason  to  make 
inquiries." 

"  The  business  aspect,  dear  Mr. 
Carrington,  is  simply  this — at  least 
MO  it  seems  to  me  :  You  have — or 
YOU  have  not — a  guarantee  of  the 
bank  ?  " 

"  We  have,  certainly,"  said  Guy; 
*'  there  is  no  doubt  oi  that." 

"Then  excuse  me  for  asking," 
said  the  G^rant,  "  what  doubt 
there  can  be  of  anything  else  ?  The 
bank  guarantees  certain  accept- 
.ances — ^the  bank  must  see  them 
met  at  their  term.  Anything 
else  ?  " 

"  Well, if  you  put  it  in  that  way," 
replied  Guy,  "  I  do  not  think  there 
is." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say 
so,"  said  the  G^rant.  "  Now  listen 
for  a  moment.  I  have  answered 
you  as  the  Gerant  of  the  bank, 
speaking  to  the  representative  of 
Plumville  and  Co.  Now,  speak- 
ing personally  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Carrington,  I  will  say  what  I  should 
not  have  said,  simply  as  being  un- 
necessary, to  Mr.  MacAndrew." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Guy." 

'*  It  is  all  right  about  the  rails," 
said  the  Gdrant.  "  Goldwin  and 
MacrokleptoB  consulted  us  about 
it,  out  of  delicacy — purely  out  of 
delicacy.  The  works  have  not  gone 
on  so  fast  at  Athens  as  was  ex- 
pected— some  question  of  diversion, 
or  deviation,  or  extension,  or  those 
improvements  which  engineers  are 
always  finding  out  to  be  necessary 
when  their  work  has  a  tendency  to 
slacken ;  and  in  the  meantime  they 
had  a  good  ofi'er  for  the  rails  from 
America — cash,  I  believe,  by  which 
they  could  make  a  profit.  My 
dear  Carrington,  that  sort  of  people 


live  by  making  profit.  They  put 
the  money  in  their  pocket.  All 
that  concerned  me  was  to  see  that 
the  acceptances  were  provided  for ; 
and  the  contractors  will  most  likely 
come  to  you  for  another  five  thou- 
sand tons  by-and-by.  Nothing  can 
be  simpler." 

Guy '  began  to  wonder  how  so 
much  anxiety  had  been  entertained 
about  so  sb^ghtforward  a  piece 
of  business. 

"  Now,"  said  the  other,  "  I 
hope  I  have  set  your  mind  entirely 
at  rest." 

**  Quite  so,  indeed,  and  it  is  very 
kind  of  you." 

"Then  you  must  set  mine  at 
rest  in  return,"  continued  the 
Gerant.  **  Fanchette  has  never 
ceased  scolding  me  for  letting  you 
leave  Paris  without  going  to  Ver- 
sailles. I  have  been  overworked  a 
little  of  late,  and  promised  her  to 
take  her  there  to-day.  You  will 
accompany  us." 

"I  do  not  think  I  can,"  said 
Guy. 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

Guy. did  not  like  to  mention  the 
reason. 

"  I  see  you  have  no  good  reason 
for  declining,"  said  the  Gerant. 
"  Do  you  know,  an  amusing  idea 
has  just  occurred  to  me  P  I  will 
eliminate  Petit,  and  drive  you  two 
down  myself.  Petit  will  consider 
himself  mortally  outraged.  I  wiU 
say  nothing  tiU  you  are  in  the 
brougham.  Then  I  shall  say,  *  Get 
down.  Petit;  I  will  drive.*  Then 
his  face  will  be  a  study.  It  will  be 
an  addition  to  the  gallery  of  patho- 
logical portraits,  to  which  I  hope  to 
add  one  or  two  more  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  What  is  it,  Etienne  ?  '* 

It  was  an  English  lady,  who 
wished  to  see  monsieur,  only  for  a 
minute.  Sh^  had  a  note  for  mon- 
sieur, which  she  would  give  to  no 
one  else  but  to  monsieur's  own 
hands. 

"  With  your  permission,    mon.* 
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sieur,"  said  the  G^rant  to  one  of 
the  Directears  who  now  entered, 
who  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Gt>ld- 
win,  "  I  will  ask  the  lady  to  walk 
in  here.  In  two  minutes,  Etienne, 
show  the  lady  in.  Now,  Mr. 
Carrington,  to  resume." 

As  the  servant  retired,  a  strange 
sound  came  in  from  the  street.  It 
was  something  like  the  noise  of 
men  driving  cattle,  but  shriller,  and 
as  it  were  more  thrilling.  Then 
"  Hue,  hue,"  rang  the  cry.  At  the 
same  moment  something  struck  the 
window  with  such  force  that  it  cut 
a  little  round  hole  through  the 
glass. 

*'  Papa  Satan,  Papa  Satan, 
Aleppe  !"  said  the  Gerant ;  '*  what 
was  that,  eh  p" 

He  rose  hurriedly  from  his  seat, 
opened  the  huge  folding  window, 
and  stepped  on  to  the  balcony. 
At  the  very  moment  that  he  did  so 
he  gave  a  bound,  a  high  leap  in  the 
air,  and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground, 
his  feet  in  the  balcony,  his  face 
turned  upwards,  in  the  room.  At 
the  same  moment,  as  if  by  magic, 
the  glass  of  the  window  fell  over 
him  in  a  shower  of  white  frag- 
ments. With  the  tinkling  sound 
of  the  glass  on  the  stone  slab  of 
the  balcony  came  five  or  six  curious 
little  sounds — pif ,  pit,  pat — as  if  a 
sharp  instrument  had  been  stuck 
into  the  plaister  of  the  ceiling. 
Then  came  the  rattle  of  a  volley  of 
musketry. 

''  8acre  nom  de  Dieu  !  "  cried  the 
stout  Directeur,  looking  very 
ghastly.  '^  Stay  there,  sir  ;  stay 
where  you  are !  Do  not  open  the 
windows,  for  your  life ! " 

Another  roUof  musketiy  sounded 
— then  another — and  another. 
Then  a  dropping  fire  rolling  away 
and  away  up  the  boulevard. 

The  door  opened,  and  one  or  two 
men  cajne  hurriedly  in.  With 
them  wae  a  lady,  closely  and 
deeply  veiled. 

"What   is    thaftf"    she  cried, 


fixing  her  gaze  on  the  features  of 
the  prostrate  Directeur. 

"  It  is  no  scene  for  you,  madam," 
said  Guy,  advancing,  and  reoognis* 
ing,  to  his  great  surprise,  Miss 
Satterthwaite.  "  Let  me  conduct 
you  home.  There  has  been  firing 
in  the  street;  and  I  greatly  fear- 
that  the  Directeur-G^rant  of  the 
Bank  of  Athens  is  killed." 

"You  may  take  your  oath  of 
that,"  said  Goldwin,  in  a  hoarse 
tone ;  "  shot  through  the  heart — 
died  in  an  instant." 

But  Miss  Satterthwaite  paid  na 
attention  to  Guy.  She  put  up  her 
veil,  and,  with  pale  face  and  com- 
pressed lips,  stooped  down  and 
looked  at  the  dead  man's  face. 
She  looked  long — ^without  touching 
the  corpse,  however.  Then  she  drew 
a  deep  sigh)  as  if  some  heavy  load 
had  been  lifted  from  her  heart. 
-  "  May  Gk>d  forgive  him!"  said  she. 
"  I  hope  it  isn't  wrong  to  say  so, 
but  I  can't  help  it,  if  it  is;  may 
God  forgive  him  !  Why,  Mr.  Car- 
rington, don't  you  know  who  that 
man  was?  Linnel  Earde  Clerk 
— the  wicked  husband  of  my 
Philippa.  Take  me  somewhere, 
can't  you  ?  " 

The  sound  of  that  firing  »ng 
through  Europe.  It  was  tibe  day 
on  which  the  man  of  the  Second 
of  December  swept  the  streets  of 
the  capital  of  France — it  was  the 
result  of  the  maimer  in  which 
Fleury  had  pulled  the  strings — it 
was  the  large-text  writing  of  the 
literary  man  whose  manuscript  was 
like  that  of  a  school-girl — ^it  was 
the  feu  de  joie  that  inaugurated 
the  Second  Empire.  On,  up  the 
broad  boulevard,  rolled  that  rip- 
pling stream  of  flame  and  smoke 
and  murderous  lead.  A  dark 
tint  might  have  been  traced 
for  some  hours  on  the  pavement. 
Before  the  line  of  fire  was  BepubU- 
can  France — ^behind  it,  France  was 
Imperial.         
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"  Gk)  on,"  said  my  wife. 

«  That's  all,"  said  I. 

"  All,"  she  rei>eated ;  "  that  will 
never  do.  What  is  the  use  of  break- 
ing off  in  the  middle  of  a  story  like 
that?" 

"  All  the  difficulty  is  removed," 
said  I ;  <*  that  one  shot  did  it  all. 
Anyone  can  tell  the  rest  of  the 
story." 

"  Then  Guy  married  Phi- 
Uppa?  " 

"  Of  course." 

''And  how  did  they  arrange 
matters  at  Plumville  ?  " 

"  Lady  Frances  desired  that  her 
life-interest  should  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  immediate  carrying 
out  of  the  provisions  of  Sir  Bobert's 
will.  She  decided  on  severing  at 
once  all  connection  between  herself 
and  Blackshire." 

"  Well  ?  " 

''So  arrangements  had  to  be 
made  for  disposing  of  the  business, 
and  Mr.  MacAndrew,  in  some 
wonderful  manner,  by  the  help, 
perhaps,  of  SpiLsbury  and  Glad- 
stone, and  of  the  Plumville  Bank, 
and  other  persons,  got  the 
matter  into  his  own  hands. 
He  carried  it  on  for  a  time,  and 
finally  slipped  off  his  burden  on 
to  the  shoulders  of  a  company 
(limited)." 

"And  Guy?" 

"  In  closing  the  business  arrange- 
ments Mr.  Herce  agreed  with  Sir 
Henry  that  the  engagement  with 
Gu^  was  a  claim  on  the  business, 
which  could  be  valued  by  an  ac* 
countant,  and  they  paid  him  a 
handsome  sum  accordmgly.  With 
this,  and  Philippa's  income,  he 
resumed  his  former  career,  and 
went  to  the  bar." 

"Well,  the  other  characters?" 

"  Early  in  1854  Admiral  Beredos 
had  the  great  pleasure  of  standing 
godfather  to  his  great-nephew 
Blaise.  Master  Ludus  followed  in 
little  more  than  a  year,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  admiral^  Sir  Ludus  and 


Lady  Beredos  removed  to  the 
family  property  in  Devonshire. 
Lady  Beredos's  sisters  proved 
more  attractive  than  the  six  Miss 
Penroses  had  done,  and  I  think 
there  were  two  or  three  more  wed- 
dings." 

"  Did  anjrthing  good  befall  that 
wretched  little  Simon  Stunt  ?" 

"  Directly  after  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Beredos,  owing  to  calumny,  as 
he  explained,  the  reverend  Simon 
was  rather  roughly  handled  in  a 
court  of  law,  of  which  the  judge 
was,  I  think,  called  Cresswdl 
Cresswell,  or  something  of  the 
kind;  after  which  he  was  openly 
reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Bome, 
and  I  think  went  abroad  for  a 
time." 

"  And  Lady  Prances  ?" 

"Lady  Frances  married  Major 
Norman,  a  cousin  of  Lord  Mont- 
gomery, and  a  little  Francis  duly 
appeared  to  inherit  the  old  barony. 
His  mother  never  made  a  point  of 
being  present  at  his  meals  in  the 
nursery.  Perhaps  that  was  the 
reason  that  the  child  was  never  out 
of  her  own  room,  or  the  drawing- 
room,  or  wherever  she  happened  to 
be.  There  were  infantile  litters 
all  over  the  house.  If  Major 
Norman  had  not  been  aa  ridicu- 
lous aa  she  was  herself,  he  would 
have  be§n  fairly  hunted  out 
of  the  castle  by  the  little 
heir.  Old  Lord  Montgomery  said 
he  never  saw  a  more  devoted 
mother." 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maskerley  ?  " 

"  Mr.  MacAndrew's  arrangement 
with  Spilsbury  and  Co.  was  counter- 
acted, as  far  as  the  supply  of  the 
works  were  concerned,  by  a  sort  of 
strike  of  the  men  on  behalf  of 
Maskerley's  Entire.  So  that  gentle* 
man  retained  his  customers,  to 
his  immense  delight.  He  said  the 
Plumville  men  were  too  good 
judges  to  take  kindly  to  coecultts 
indicus." 

"Mrs.  Maskerley?'' 
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"  She  became  more   and  more  "  I     think     that     will      do," 

influential  as  a  coimtj  belle  and  said  mj  wife.     '<But  jou'U  find 

patroness   of  eyerything  that  re-  that    jon    can    get    no    one    to 

quired    patronage,  and    she    sent  print  it." 

Fhilippa    a    laoe    shawl    and    a  "  TanipUy**  said  I. 
•diamond   brooch    for    a  wedding 
present." 
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MODERN   DOMESTIC    ARCHITECTURE. 


If  there  exists  a  speculatiye  thinker 
who,  desirous  of  sublimating  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  has 
framed  for  himself  a  creed  having 
for  its  basis  the  reyival  of  souls  in 
fresh  bodies,  so  that  the  centenarian 
of  to-dajis  the  infant  of  to-morrow, 
and  the  infant,  vice  versd,  has  just 
emerged  from  senility  to  unintelli- 
gent consciousness  through  the 
gateway  of  death  —  if  such  a 
philosopher  can  be  found,  he  will 
doubtless  discover  an  argument  in 
favour  of  his  doctrine  in  the 
periodicity  of  tastes.  He  will 
argue  that  the  babe  does  not  leave 
all  behind  him  in  the  grip  of 
pallida  mors,  that  he  carries  away 
impressions,  which  we  have  got  to 
term  intuitions  or  instincts,  and 
that  just  as  the  dog,  which  has 
been  brutally  vivisected  in  a  pre- 
vious state  of  canine  existence, 
goes  mad  unaccountably  at  the 
sight  of  a  trough,  so  the  soul  con- 
veys to  its  new  prison-house  un- 
defined loves  and  hates,  the  germs 
of  virtue  or  of  vice,  an  impulse  in 
the  direction  of  that  which  once 
fascinated  him,  an  antipathy  to  the 
castor  oil  which  half  a  centuxy  ago 
nauseated  his  stomach.  Moreover, 
our  philosopher  might  build  upon 
this  foundation  of  fancy  a  sort  of 
purgatorial  theory,  and  apologise 
for  the  strange  forgetfulness  ex- 
hibited by  children  of  the  environ- 
ment of  the  last  life  by  contending 
that  in  the  interim  they  had  under- 
gone some  sort  of  cleansing  in  the 
waters  of  Lethe,  a  process  which 
is  calculated  to  take  some  centuries 
in  its  performance.     On  this  hypo- 


thesis it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
account  for  the  rage  for  medisB- 
valism  of  two  decades  ago  having 
been  immediately  succeeded  by  a 
furore  after  classicism.  Wykeham, 
Waynflete,  and  Chicheley  left 
their  legacy  of  bricks  and  mortar 
before  Midiael  Angelo  wrought; 
and  if  it  can  be  conceived  that  the 
late  Gilbert  Scott  was  in  reality 
nothing  but  the  founder  of  the 
two  colleges  of  St.  Mary,  Winton, 
reproduced  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
putable layman,  certain  Uving 
architects  s^o  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  psycluc  peculiarities 
of  the  architects  of  a  later  era. 

Efferoretudiopatreevettrosvidendif 
romanced  Cicero,  yet,  if  this  theory 
be  true,  he  need  only  have  strolled 
down  the  Via  Sacra  to  meet  any 
amount  of  anybody's  forbears,  and 
on  similar  lines  Mrs.  Blimber 
might  have  saved  herself  the 
stereotyped  aspiration  by  simply 
taking  a  tourist's  ticket  to  Tuscu- 
lum,  while  the  yearning  Yitruvius 
of  every-day  life  would  only  have 
to  drop  into  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects  in  order  to  greet 
familiarly  —  under  an  alias  of 
course  —  Inigo  Jones,  PaJladio, 
Wren,  or  even  James  Wyatt,  the 
destructive. 

The  flight  of  psychic  absurdity 
need  not  extend  higher.  Already 
G-ilbert  Scott  has  been  invested 
with  attributes  which  he  would 
hardly  have  appreciated,  and  it 
will  be  advisable  therefore  to 
descend  to  sober  prose.  Apart 
from  theory,  we  have  before  us 
the  phenomena  of  a  very  structural 
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age.  Not  only  has  this  generation 
witnessed  the  vastest  engineering 
operations  of  all  time>  not  only 
have  the  great  monuments  of 
antiquity  been  renovated  or  copied, 
but  our  cities  ^.Iso  are  not  the 
cities  of  the  first  year  of  the 
century.  Three-fourths  of  the 
urban  populations  live  in  new 
homes.  It  is  only  in  the  villages 
and  in  the  core  of  country  towns 
that  you  will  find  habitations 
erected  in  the  last  or  the  previous 
centuries.  Moreover,  it  needs  no 
very  critical  eye  to  note  the  various 
types  of  architectural  art,  and  the 
shifting  current  of  popular  taste. 
Most  men  in  their  prime  can 
remember  the  "pure  taste"  of 
their  grandfathers,  which  resulted 
in  houses  of  a  very  simple  sort. 
It  was  considered  at  that  epoch 
"  pure "  to  design  a  residence 
having  for  its  centre  a  door,  on 
either  side  whereof  were  any 
niunber  of  oblong  windows.  The 
material  used  was  brick,  but,  for 
some  reason  hitherto  unexplained, 
baked  clay  must  have  been  re- 
garded as  immodest,  since  it  was 
invariably  covered  entirely  with 
a  plastering  of  road-siftings  de- 
nominated grandiosely  stucco. 
After  a  time  this  veneer  cracked 
and  dropped  off  piecemeal,  reveal- 
ing the  nakedness  of  a  quite  too 
pure  style  of  architecture.  Even 
then,  however,  the  barometer  of 
taste  was  shifting.  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novels  imparted  a  stimulus 
to  antiquarian  research,  the  result 
being  that  people  of  an  imagina- 
tive turn  got  to  despise  homeliness 
and  craved  after  dweUings  which 
should  literally  embody  the  truism 
that  an  Englishman's  house  is  his 
castle.  Their  castellated  domiciles 
could  of  course  only  be  erected  on 
a  I  bijou  scale,  since  the  average 
citizen  of  credit  and  renown  had 
not  the  wherewithal  to  extemporise 
an  Arundel  or  a  Belvoir  off  band. 
Hence  the  creation  of  that  rococo 


style  gibbeted  by  the  Elder  Pugin 
as  "  Confectioner's  Gk>thic." 

To  do  our  countrymen  iustioe, 
this  outrageous  sham,  with  its 
plaster  pinnacles  and  its  burlesque 
of  much  that  is  intrinsically  beauti- 
ful in  medievalism,  could  not  last. 
Already  the  patient  labour  of  the 
Quaker  Bickman  had  evolved  by 
a  process  of  analysis  the  principles 
of  pointed  art.  But  it  was  re- 
served for  Pugin  himself,  in  his 
youth  as  crude  a  "  confectioner  " 
as  Wyatt  himself,  to  deal  the 
coup  de  {[race  to  "  confectionery." 
His  "contrasts"  crushed  with 
graphic  satire  the  pretensions  of 
Oothic  sciolists,  while  his  pen  did 
even  more  than  his  pencil  in 
reviving  a  just  appreciation  of 
medisBval  art.  Whether  the  de- 
sign of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
is  due  to  his  inspiration  or  not 
matters  little.  Certain,  however, 
it  is  that  his  acquaintance  with 
Gk)thic  architecture  was  almost 
limited  to  the  types  discoverable 
in  England,  that  he  leaned  towards 
the  Tudor  style,  and  that  he  paid 
little  heed  to  Rhenish  Gothic.  To 
him,  as  well  as  to  his  successors, 
Messrs.  G-ilbert  Scott,  Street, 
Butterfield,  and  others,  the  love 
of  Gk)thic  architecture  which  has 
overspread  the  surface  of  cultured 
society  may  be  attributed,  but  the 
aim  of  those  architects  who  have 
endeavoured  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  refined  sesthetic  taste 
has  been  different  from  that  of 
Pugin.  Pugin,  in  his  heart,  had 
an  arriere  pensee.  To  him  G-othio 
was  Catholic  art,  and  he  earnestly 
desired  both  to  Gothicise  Catholics 
and  also  to  Catholicise  his  country- 
men. His  designs  therefore  were 
tinged  with  monasticism,  so  much 
so  as  to  be  an  offence  to  old- 
fashioned  gentlemen  like  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  avenged  himself 
on  Gk)thicism  by  compelling  Gilbert 
Scott  to  emasculate  and  l^stardiso 
his  noble  design  for  the  Foreign 
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Office.  The  men  who  have  essayed, 
not  unsuqcessfullj,  to  popularise 
(Gothic  were  compelled  to  repudiate 
Pugin  and  his  canons  of  domestic 
ar<£itecture.  They  went  to  the 
continent  for  models,  and  have 
succeeded  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere 
in  erecting  a  vast  number  of  ad- 
mirable residences,  not  to  mention 
such  palaces  as  the  University 
Museum— a  hotel  de  viUe  worthy  of 
Oxford — ^and  Keble  College,  a 
buildingat  once  bizarre  and  beau- 
tiful. There  is,  however,  an  air 
of  artificiality  about  this  domestic 
architecture  of  the  Bheno-Gothic 
type  which  detracts  somewhat  from 
its  relative,  though  not  from  its 
i^bsolute,  merit.  It  is  less  of  an 
anachronism  than  the  domestic  edi- 
fices of  Pugin,  which  were  so  uncom- 
promisingly of  the  Church,  churchy, 
that  they  needed,  in  order  to 
possess  th^  "  grace  of  congruity," 
that  their  inhabitants,  if  not  vested 
in  gaberdines  or  cassocks,  should  at 
least  be  habited  in  doublet  and 
trunk-hose  and  have  their  toes 
turned  up  in  the  direction  of  their 
chins.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
angular  and  somehow  unhomelike 
— ^to  coin  a  word.  You  cannot  get 
furniture  to  harmonise  with  its 
details  or  outlines  —  indeed  even 
the  fittings  of  the  Oxford  Museum 
strike  thQ  eye  as  being  discordant 
— while,  where  expense  has  not 
been  spared  in  internal  decoration, 
the  effect  produced  is  vastly  in- 
ferior in  respect  of  tonality  to  that 
of  an  old  Tudor  or  Elizabethan 
chamber.  The  style  is  destined  to 
be  ephemeral,  partly  perhaps 
because  it  has  as  little  real  affinity 
with  the  necessities  of  this  climate 
as  the  Palladian  style  itself  which 
Pugin  contrived  to  laugh  to  eternal 
scorn. 

We  are  speaking  now,  be  it 
remembered,  of  architecture  as 
such,  and  not  of  the  amorphous 
erections  for  domestic  purposes  of 
speculative   builders,  whicn   bear 


the  same  relation  to  architectural 
art  that  the  emanations  of  the 
"  penny  dreadfuls"  do  to  literature. 
As  education  advances,  and  above 
all  as  the  progress  of  culture 
renders  humanity  more  apprecia- 
tive, if  not  critical,  the  pasteboard 
excrescences  of  these  architectasters 
will  be  condemned — ^let  us  hope — 
even  by  a  discerning  proletariat.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  assumed 
that  culture  will  dash  off  at  a 
tangent,  and  discard  what  Lord 
Palmerston  styled  architectural 
common  sense.  It  is  possible  surely 
for  a  domestic  building  to  be  too 
transcendental,  lacking  in  repose- 
fulness,  unnatural,  and  garish. 
The  polychromatic  glare  of  a 
modem  drawing-room,  overcrowded 
as  it  is  for  the  most  part  with 
ornaments  of  all  sorts,  represents 
the  inevitable  revulsion  from  the 
Quakerish  drab  which  prevailed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  century ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  on  that 
account  that  for  the  sake  of  our 
poor  eyes  it  should  not  be  a  trifle 
toned  down.  In  fact  a  sober 
people,  we  covet  sobriety  in  our 
domestic  surroundings.  This  is 
the  canon  of  taste  formulated  by 
Sir  Henry  Wotton :  "  Every  man's 
proper  mansion,  house,  and  home 
being  the  theatre  of  his  hospitality, 
the  seat  of  self-fruition,  the  com- 
fortablest  (sic)  part  of  his  own 
life,  the  noblest  of  his  sons'  inherit** 
ance,  a  kind  of  private  princedom, 
nay,  to  the  possessors  thereof  an 
epitome  of  the  whole  world,  may 
well  deserve  by  these  attributes, 
according  to  the  degree  of  the 
master,  to  be  decently  and  delight- 
fully adorced."  Now,  if  the  afore- 
said master  were  to  be  at  once  a 
knight-errant,  a  heathen  Chinee,  a 
Sultan,  a  connoisseur,  a  collector,  a 
jugffler,  a  pianiste,  an  idolater  on  a 
small  scale,  and  to  plav  any  number 
of  other  roles,  then  his  residence 
would  be  unique  and  highly  appro- 
piiate.     It  might  be  called  de- 
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lightfully,  and  perhaps  decently, 
adorned.  When,  however,  you 
combine  the  properties  of  all  these 
incongruous  parts  in  a  building 
which  might  serve  for  a  segment 
of  a  monastery,  you  have  arrived  at 
the  climax  of  absurdity. 

Taste,  in  truth,  which  still  clings 
— and  rightly — to  ornament,  is 
slowly  gravitating  in  the  direction 
of  simplicity  and  the  "  homelike." 
Hence  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  latest  develojpment  in 
domestic  architecture  which,  like 
previous  developments  of  the 
Victorian  era,  is  very  much  a 
revival.  The  Pugin  of  this  new 
movement  is  Mr.  Norman  Shaw, 
B.A.,  and  the  nomenclature  he  has 
selected  for  his  late-seventeenth 
century  work  is  perhaps  open  to 
exception,  since  the  style  which  he 
has  termed  ''  Queen  Anne's  "  was 
really  imported  into  England  by 
the  entourage  of  Dutch  William. 
In  its  every  feature,  too,  it  savours 
•of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
Low  CountrieB,and,  like  the  barges 
on  the  Maas,  if  it  is  common-place, 
it  abo  is  picturesque.  It  is  not 
tinged  with  transcendentalism  like 
€k)thic;  it  is  not  exotic  like 
Italian.  It  conveys  no  notions  of 
the  mysteries  of  Catholicism,  nor 
of  the  mysteries  of  Venus.  It  is 
neither  in  its  conception  saint-like 
nor  devilish.  And  yet  it  attracts 
the  eye  and  satisfies  it,  just 
as  plain  old  Chelsea  Hospital 
pleases.  The  style  associates 
itself  with  much  that  is  bright, 
genial,  and  old  -  English.  It 
suggests  comfort,  cosiness,  domes- 
ticity. One  relishes  it  none 
the  worse  because  it  is  so  much  the 
reverse  of  grandiose,  and  ail  the 
more  because  of  its  uncompromis- 
ing unpretentiousness.  It  is  a 
style  moreover  which  artists  love, 
and  they  are  not  often  wrong  in 
matters  of  pure  taste.  Of  course 
there  always  will  be  found  insensate 
people  who  prefer  Cubitopolis  with 


all  its  ugliness  to  a  habitation 
designed  on  the  principles  of  art, 
and  there  are  others,  like  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker,  who  are  men  of  one  idea, 
and  can  perceive  nothing  lovely 
beyond  the  confines  of  meduevalism. 
Both  these  classes,  however,  are  in 
a  majority  which  is  fast  dwindling 
down  to  a  minority,  so  much  so 
that  we  venture  to  predict  that  the 
Queen  Anne's  style  is  that  of  the 
proximate  future. 

Segnius  irrUant  animoe  demissa 
per  aurem,  quam  quoB  sunt  ocuUs 
euhjecta  fideUbua,  It  would  be  per- 
haps well  if  Mr.  Norman  Shaw's 
critics  took  the  pains  to  personally 
inspect,  oculis  fideHbuSf  this  archi- 
tect's magnum  opue  at  Bedford 
Park,  Chiswick.  That  he  was  un- 
usually fortunate  in  obtaining  for 
his  site  a  suburb  proverbial  for  its 
beauty  may  be  admitted,  but  he 
has  merited  the  gift  of  the  Bona 
Dea  by  abstaining  from  the  accursed 
iconoclasm  which  has  disgraced  so 
many  members  of  his  profession. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
principle  that  the  man  who  is  bar- 
barian enough  to  cut  down  a  tree, 
be  he  builder  or  be  he  statesman, 
injures  his  fellow  creatures  to 
remote  posterity,  and  deserves  the 
reprobation  of  every  being  whose 
soul  is  superior  to  that  of  a  swine. 
Bedford  Fkrk,which  was  planted  ori- 
ginally with  trees  of  unusual  rarity 
by  Dr.  Lindley ,  of  botanical  reputa- 
tion, has  fortunately  not  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Vandals.  It  has  ceased, 
it  is  true,  to  be  a  park,  and  has 
become  a  township,  but  its  leafy 
glories  remain,  and  it  is  to  the 
eternal  honour  of  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw  that  he  preferred  to  turn  one 
of  his  roads  rather  than  immolate 
an  exquisite  acacia.  He  has  his 
reward  in  the  thoroughly  artistic 
effect  of  his  well-grouped  and 
foliage-shaded  villas  with  their 
honest  tiled  roofs  of  red  which 
soon  will  tone  down  to  umber, 
with    their    irregular  and   there- 
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fore  charming  outline,  and  their 
windows  so  constructed  as  to  catch 
every  precious  sun-raj.     Somehow 
these   habitations  bring  one  back 
to    the    halcyon  days    of    Pope, 
Addison,  Dryden,  and  as  one  calls 
upon    here    an    artist,    there    an 
authoress — ^the  *'  Boots  and  Bain- 
ters  "  have  pounced  upon  the  new 
quarter — one  feels  tempted  to  de- 
mand in  the  vernacular  of  the  period 
one's  dish  of  tea.     Moreover  the 
appearance  of    the  interiors  per- 
petuates the  illusion.    Unlike  the 
Gt)thic  villas   with    their  modem 
nondescript  furniture,  these  villas 
are  easily  adaptable  to  the  antique 
furniture  which  can  be  procured 
without  any  very   great  effort  or 
expenditure.    Mr.  Heaton,  too,  of 
Bloomsbury-square,  has  exercised 
all  his  intelligence  as   an   artistic 
decorator  to  render  each  villa  a 
perfect  reproduction  of  the  gentle- 
man's residence  of  the  year  1700. 
He  has — perhaps    this    is    a  sop 
to    the  author  of  "  Salutland  " — 
polished    the    floors,    and  affixed 
antique  mirrors  over  the  chimney- 
pieces,  while  he  has  requisitioned 
Mr.  William  Morris's  genius  for  a 
majority  of  the  waU  papers.    In 
some  such  chambers  Mrs.  Masham 


doubtless  quaffed  her  Bohea  and 
talked  scandal,  and  indeed  one  can 
but  regret  that  with  the  revival  of 
old  blue  and  Nankin  china  we 
have  not  also  the  slashed  coats 
and  ruffles,  something  rather  more 
sesthetic  in  men's  apparel. 

It  would  be  easy  perhaps  to 
continue  the  theme  by  illustrating 
the  connection  between  the  archi- 
tectural taste  of  an  age  and 
its  mental  proclivities.  The  moral 
philosophy  of  architecture  is,  how- 
ever,  too  wide  a  subject  for  a  single 
article,  besides  which  our  object 
has  been  to  deal  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  domestic  architecture. 
We  have  )>rogreB8ed  from  simple 
stucco  to  confectioners'  Gothic, 
from  thence  to  a  revived  and  an 
accurate  medisBvalism,  and  now  we 
have  settled  down  to  the  style  of 
the  queen  who  proverbially  sat  in 
the  sun.  Our  houses  have  under 
these  different  phases  been  built 
to  suit  the  various  proclivities  of 
Mr.  Simeon  and  the  Evangelicals^ 
Don  Quixote,  Cardinal  Newman, 
and  finally,  Steel  and  Addison.  We 
honestly  prefer  to  live  in  company 
with  the  Spectator  and  Sir  Roger 
De  Coverley. 

GoMPTON  Beade. 
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Ten  years  ago— only  think,  ten 
years — since  I,  with  a  couple  of 
hundred  other  schoolboys  of  my 
day,  were  standing,  all  with  heads 
uncovered,  in  the  parish  church- 
yard round  my  old  master's 
graye. 

Just  such  a  day  as  this,  too,  for 
the  snow  was  thick  upon  the 
ground,  clothing  all  the  old  tomb- 
stones with  a  mantle  of  white,  and 
blotting  out,  like  Tfane,  the  names 
and  dates  cut  into  the  marble ; 
weighing  heavily  upon  the  hanging 
laurels  and  on  the  ivy  that  twined 
and  twisted  its  clmging  stems 
round  the  tower,  and  flecking  with 
white  spots  the  dark  coffin  and  the 
black  pall. 

I  don't  think  any  of  us  would 
forget  that  day ;  for  there  wasn't 
one,  from  the  captain  of  the  Sixth 
to  the  smallest  piece  of  impudence 
in  the  Thirds,  who  didn't  in  school- 
boy language,  "like,"  in  ordinary 
language,  love,  the  Master  we 
were  laying  there ;  not  one 
who  didn't  feel,  as  he  heard 
our  chaplain's  voice  ring  out 
through  the  bitter  wind,  that  the 
scene  was  somewhat  solemn  and 
that  he  was  parting  with  an  old 
friend.  AU  the  fellows  that  stood 
with  me  round  that  open  grave  must 
now  be  out  all  over  the  world; 
I  know  how  far  apart  many  even 
of  my  own  "  set  "  in  the  Sixth  are 
scattered  ;  but  I  wonder  if  any  of 
them  are  thinking  to-day  with  me 


of  the  last  day  of  the  Christmas 
Termm  1869? 

Tet,  if  they  are,  there  is  not  one 
who  could  have  a  better  right  than 
I  to  tell  the  story  of  those  last 
few  days ;  for  the  old  Master  knew 
Seymour  and  myself  (Seymour  was 
the  school  captain)  better  than  any  of 
his  own  assistant  masters,  and  since 
he  took  great  pride  in  his  Sixth,  and 
looked  on  us  two  as  the  ruling 
spirits  in  it,  we  got  to  know  him  as 
well  as  we  knew  one  another,  ay, 
and  as  well  as  we  know  one  another 
stiU,  thank  God,  for,  though  there 
are  thousands  of  miles,  land  and 
sea,  between  us.  Death,  the  great 
separater  has  not  parted  us  yet. 

Ours  was  one  of  the  good  old 
public  schools,  crammed  full  of  spirit 
and  sport — aplenty  of  hard  knocks  to 
be  got  but  plenty  of  sterling  stuff — 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral, 
as  one  of  our  lay  masters  would 
put  it — scattered  up  and  down  the 
various  forms.  And  because  the 
Master  (nobody  ever  called  him 
anything  else)  had  set  himself  for 
thirty  years  through  many  genera- 
tions of  schoolboys  to  sympathise 
with  them  and  make  them  feel  that 
he  was,  like  them,  only  human,  all 
the  school  worked  together  in  har- 
ness very  weU.  No  squabbling  with 
Trustees,  for  they  were  lazy  and 
lived  far  away;  no  rows  between 
under-masters,  no  ascendancy  of 
blackguardism  troubled  at  that 
time  the  peaceful  quiet  of  our  old 
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school.  The  peacefuhiesB  has  dow, 
I  fancy,  gone,  djing  and  departing 
with  the  peaceful  spirit  tiiat  haa 
ruled  so  well  for  thirty  years. 

As  I  said,  the  Chistmas  Term 
was  coming  to  an  end,  and  the 
Christmas     holidays,    that     great 
delight  of  the  small  and  big  boy, 
were   getting  nearer  and  nearer. 
The    speeches  were    well    learnt, 
examinations  were  nearly  over,  and 
the  last  football  match  was  played  on 
the  last  Saturday  afternoon  (three 
goals  and  a  touch  down  for  us  to 
nothing,  which  wasn't  so  bad),  and 
on  the  Sunday  morning  we  were  all 
in    our    places    in    the    dear  old 
chapel  to   hear  the  Master's  last 
sermon  for  that  term ;  ay,  and  his 
last  sermon  to  us  altogether,  ex- 
cept that  sermon  that  will  be  read 
to  us  all  by  the  memory  of  his  life. 
The  morning  was  dark,  so  dark 
that  the  gas  lamps  were  flickering, 
here  and  there,  lighting  up  the  old 
oak  carving  and  throwing  out  into 
distinctness  the  grinning  dragons 
that  the  fancy  of  a  bygone  age  had 
placed  in  fantastic  attitudes  on  roof 
and  stall  and  pulpit  stair;  and  the 
Master's  face  looked  very  fine  and 
his  white    head  doubly  reverend 
when  he  smiled  down  on  all  of  us 
and  read  out  in  his  low  genUe 
voice,  "  Even  a  child  is  known  by 
his  doings,  whether  his  way  be  pure 
and  whether  it  be  right."     What 
he  went  on  to  say,  I  cannot  tell ; 
for  thoughts  of  my  own  life  and  my 
own  doings  would  push  themselves 
between  me  and  his  words ;    no 
wonder  ;  for  hadn't  I  just  got  a 
'Varsity  scholarship  and  wasn't  my 
head  running  on  the  ideas  of  what 
Seymour  and  I  would  do  in  the 
glorious  Oxford  life.     So  I  didn't 
hear  all  the  Master  said,  but  I  was 
quite  content  to  sit  there  and  look 
up  at   his  face.      Only  I  do  re- 
member that  all  down  the  long 
lines     of    boys     there    was    less 
shuffling  that  morning,  and  little 
kids  that  could  only  be  kept  quiet 


by  the  glare  of  a  form-master^s 
eye,  forgot  to  kick  the  hassocks 
about  and  pull  one  another's  hair, 
while  the  preacher's  words  went 
calmly  on,  like  a  great  river,  with 
no  rant  or  cant  about  them,  teaching 
the  virtue  of  puritv  and  the  charm 
of  an  honourable  life.  After 
the  service  we  two  friends  walked 
up  with  him,  for  the  chapel 
wasn't  quite  close  to  the  school,, 
and  listened  as  he  gave  us- 
pithy  bits  of  advice,  as  to- 
what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid 
in  the  new  life  that  would  soon 
open  before  us.  He  looked  very  cold 
on  the  way  up,  and  said  he  thought 
he  had  done  a  foolish  thing  in 
watching  the  football  match  the- 
day  before,  but  we  didn't  think 
much  of  that.  Only  towards  even- 
ing his  housekeeper  came  running 
Tip  to  my  study  and  told  me  that  .the 
Master  had  been  taken  ill  suddenly ;. 
his  old  bronchitis  had  come  on 
worse  than  ever,  '*  and  he  ought  to 
'a  listened  to  me,  Sir,  he  did,  when 
I  told  him  as  how  he  oughtn't  to 
go  down  to  that  cold  chapel  to-day;, 
but  there,  he  never  had  a  wife  him- 
self and  it  isn't  likely  he'd  maker 
much  of  anything  I  said." 

So  I  went  to  him  and  sat  with 
him  all  that  evening,  and  the  doctor 
came  and  said  he  would  soon  be 
well  again,  but  on  the  Monday  the 
whole  school  knew  that  the  doctor 
was  wrong,  and  that  the  Master  was 
very  ill ;  and  everything  went  on 
quieter,  and  even  the  snowballing 
lost  half  its  fun,  for  big  fellows- 
wotddn't  join  in  it,  but  stood  talk- 
ing in  knots  round  the  schoolroom 
fires.  And  in  the  evening  of  Mon- 
day a  message  came  to  me  that 
Seymour  and  I  were  to  go  at  once 
to  him,  although  I  had  seen  him 
twice  that  day  alreadv.  Perhaps 
he's  not  so  bad  after  all,  we  said  to 
one  another,  thinking  hard  things 
of  the  doctor,  but  as  we  entered 
his  bedroom  we  saw  in  the  pale 
face  and  closed  eves  that  he  was 
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reallj  worse ;  lie  knew  that  we  had 
come,  though  we  made  no  sort  of 
noise,  and  stretched  out  his  hand 
over  the  counterpane.  "  Mj  dear 
boys/'  he  said,  '*!  sent  for  jou 
because  I  want  to  say  something  to 
you ;  I've  known  you  so  very  well 
that  I  can't  give  up  my  post  with- 
out confessing  to  you  one  little  bit 
of  my  Oxford  history  that  I  want 
vou  to  remember."  And,  aa  I 
beffan  to  speak  cheerfully,  he 
added,  "No,  my  boy,  you  don't 
know  what  I  know ;  I  shall  never 
read  classics  with  you  all  again ; 
never  preach  you  another  sermon. 
I've  gone  through  all  my  work 
partly  well,  partly  badly,  and  I'm 
only  waiting  for  the  examination." 
(Though  I  didn't  understand  his 
words  then,  I  called  to  mind  after- 
wards that  he  had  told  me  in  his 
homely  way  that  all  our  life  is  a  long 
term  in  which  there's  lots  of  work 
to  do ;  all  life  we're  doing  the  work, 
and  at  last  we've  nothing  to  do  but 
to  shut  up  oiur  books,  put  away  our 
notes,  and  wait  for  the  examina- 
tion. Then  he  arranged  himself  on 
his  pillows,  to  talk  more  easily,  and 
we  sat  by  him  and  listened  while  he 
gave  us  slowly,  and  now  and  then 
quite  breaking  down,  part  of  his 
history.  It  ran  somewhat  as 
follows,  though  I  clothe  it  in  my 
own  words,  and  add  one  or  two 
things  to  it  which  I  found  out  at 
Oxford  afterwards : 

You  know,  my  boys,  I'm  an 
Oxford  man,  as  you  will  be  soon, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  life 
there,  or  rather  about  one  incident 
only  in  it,  just  to  warn  you  to 
stick  dose  to  the  words  I  gave  you 
yesterday.  I  shouldn't  tell  it  you 
yet  if  I  thought  I  were  going  to 
hro  on,  or  if  I  had  anyone  to  leave 
behind  me ;  but  you  know  I  haven't 
wife  or  child,  and  I  don't  seem  to 
care  how  many  know  about  me,  for 
no  tongue's  malice  can  hurt  me  in 
the  grave. 

We  were  a  wild  lot  at  my  college 


in  those  days,  and  none  wilder  than 
Bell  and  myself — two  sworn  friends 
as  far  as  young  men's  friendships 
go.  Both  of  us  bright  aUd  good  at 
the  boats  and  in  the  schools,  we 
were  rather  popular  and  eot  into  a 
bad  set — 'fast'  you  calf  it  now, 
don't  you  ?  All  the  rows  in  the 
town  we  were  ready  for;  all  the 
Proctor's  men  knew  us,  but  they 
couldn't  catch  us  often — not  often ; 
and  our  College  Head  and  Fellows 
put  us  down  as  incorrigibles.  So 
we  went  on  from  Term  to  Term 
doing  not  much  good  except  at  the 
running  grounds  and  on  the  river. 
Well,  one  day.  Bell  came  into  my 
rooms  just  before  hall  time  (dinner 
time,  you  know)  with  his  boating 
clothes  soaked  through.  "Fve 
just  picked  someone  out  of  the 
river,"  he  said,  as  he  hurried  off  at 
the  sound  of  the  hall  bell.  Next 
day  I  heard  all  about  it,  for  the 
city  paper  was  full  of  extrava- 
gant bosh,  Bell  called  it,  in 
praise  of  his  conduct.  It  seemed 
that  two  townspeople,  a  man  and 
a  g^rl,  were  canoeing  down  from 
Eynsham  to  Oxford  (ah !  you  don't 
know  Eynsham  yet,  or  dear  old 
Oodstow  bridge),  and  had  got  as  far 
as  Oodstow,  when  the  girl  took  the 
wrong  stream  and  got  swept  down 
towa^  the  stone  bridge  that  hung 
over  the  '  lasher.'  The  water  was 
very  high,  for  the  floods  were  out, 
and  if  the  girl  couldn't  swim  well,  it 
was  certain  death  to  her.  So  Bell 
knew  as  he  hung  lazily  over  the 
stone  work.  She  must  come  through 
the  lasher;  no  helping  that,  but 
when  the  canoe  shot  through  and 
down  into  the  foam,  he  jumped 
lightly  on  the  parapet,  ana  stood 
for  a  second  looking  down ;  then,  as 
he  caught  sight  of  her  dress,  down 
he  went,  a  straight  header  into  the 
eddies.  It  was  only  after  hard  work 
that  the  strong  arm  saved  its 
owner's  life  and  that  of  the  girl, 
for  the  river  was  as  high  as  it  could 
be,  roaring  round  the  old  banks. 
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and  making  the  walls  of  Bosa- 
mond's  Castle  echo  again.  Still  he 
did  save  her,  and  soon  she  was 
able  to  sit  up  and  thank  him  for 
the  life  he  had  bravely  brought 
from  Death's  arms,  just  like 
Herakles  of  old  fought  hard  for 
dead  Alcestis  ;  better,  a  long  way, 
I  think,  to  have  stood  by  pitilessly 
and  let  her  drown  in  the  stream. 

After  this,  of  course.  Bell  knew 
her  pretty  well.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  music  teacher  in 
the  town :  her  father,  an  old  man ; 
her  mother  dead  long  before.  And 
as  Bell  was  very  handsome,  and 
promised  to  be  a  bit  quieter  in  his 
way  of  life,  and  as  above  all  he 
had  saved  her,  the  father  and 
daughters  were  always  glad  to 
see  him.  So  months  flew  by, 
and,  though  I  warned  him  and 
joked  him  about  the  beautiful 
musician,  he  always  laughed  it  off, 
and  I  didn't  know  that  the  girl 
was  madly  in  love  with  him.  I 
wish  I  had,  for  I  could  perhaps 
have  stopped  all  that  followed.  I 
was  certain  Bell  would  never  marry 
her,  for  he  was  engaged  to  a  rich 
girl  down  in  his  own  county,  with 
lands  broad  as  his  own.  So  my 
astonishment  was  very  great  when 
he  hurried  in  one  day  and  threw 
himself  on  my  sofa,  saying,  "  I've 
proposed  to  Nellie  Gray,  and  she's 
accepted  me."  "What!"  I  said, 
"  you  fool !  what  will  your  people 
say  ?  You're  bound  not  to  break 
your  word  with  your  father." 
We  argned  on  about  it,  nearly 
quarrelling,  but  we  got  calmer  and 
decided  (Bell  seemed  so  deep  in 
love  himself)  to  let  the  rich  heiress 
go.  Of  course  we  used  to  invite 
Nellie  to  lunches  and  picnics,  and 
everyone  in  college  knew  that  the 
Honourable  John  Bell,  otherwise 
known  as  Jacky,  was  going  to 
marry  the  pretty  musician.  But  one 
morning  Bell  strode  in  and  handed 
me  a  letter  from  home.  It  was 
from  his  father.      The    ink    was 


dashed  about  the  page,  showing 
the  passion  of  the  writer.  It 
threatened  him  with  disgrace,  with 
ruin,  if  he  dared  to  avow  that  the 
report  about  his  intended  marriage 
was  a  true  one.  There  was  no 
defying  a  letter  like  that:  Bell  had 
either  to  submit  or  take  the  con- 
sequences of  his  own  folly.  I 
advised  submission,  for  I  couldn't 
see  that  the  Oxford  engagement 
was  much  more  than  a  flirtation, 
and  he  took  my  advice ;  only,  he 
said,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  telling  Nellie,  so  I,  out  of  my 
friendship  for  him,  agreed  to  do 
that  bit  of  work — a  wicked  bit  of 
work,  though,  God  is  my  witness, 
I  didn't  know  it  to  be  such.  I 
didn't  know  then  that  the  man  I 
had  looked  on,  apart  from  his 
"  rowdy "  doings,  as  the  soul  of 
honour,  had  ruined  this  poor  girl 
to  whom  I  was  to  take  my  message. 
Well,  I  took  it,  and  blundered 
through  it,  for  I  couldn't  trust  it 
to  writing.  She  didn't  fly  into  a 
rage  as  I  thought  she  would :  she 
only  said  some  few  bitter  words 
that  I  can  remember  even  now. 
She  thought  of  course  that  I  knew 
how  he  had  treated  her.  When 
she  said  that  she  would  go  and  see 
Bell,  I  told  her  he  had  gone  from 
Oxford,  and  when  she  heard  it  she 
cursed  us  both  as  I  stood  there 
before  her.  Only  a  month  or  two 
after,  in  the  middle  of  the  Long 
Vacation,  I  heard  that  she  had 
gone  off  to  Italy  with  another 
Oxford  man,  and  what  with  my 
schools  and  my  theology  work  I 
forgot  her.  Still  it  wasn't  very 
long  before  I  was  reminded  of  her, 
for  we  heard  that  the  man  she  had 
gone  away  with  had  been  shot — 
how,  no  one  knew.  The  rumoui* 
set  me  thinking  about  her  just  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  then  again  her 
history  faded  away  from  my  inmie- 
diate  thoughts,  and  in  Oxford  alone 
I  lived  and  moved  and  had  my 
being. 
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It  must  have  been  six  years 
(no,  more  than  that)  when  I,  with 
some  undergraduate  pupils  of  mine, 
spent  our  Long  Vacation  in  a  tour 
all  over  Italy.  I  remember  well 
the  day  we  were  in  Florence.  We 
were  passing  through,  looking  at 
all  that  could  be  seen ;  scorched  by 
the  sun,  and  pestered  by  the  fruit 
sellers,  till  at  last  I  turned  round 
savagely  to  send  the  women  away. 
Suddenly  the  eyes  of  one  of  them 
were  fixed  on  mine,  and  she  fell 
in  a  swoon  on  the  ground.  In 
that  moment  all  the  old  life  came 
back  again  to  me,  for  I  had  seen 
in  those  eyes  the  fierce  hatred  of 
the  girl  my  friend  had  iiiined  years 
before.  I  asked  about  her,  and  men, 
who  only  thought  me  a  very  kind 
English  gentleman,  told  me  I  could 
do  nothing  for  her ;  she  was  one 
of  the  worst  women  there,  they 
said,  though  at  times  she  seemed 
quite  a  lady ;  but  she  always  got 
bad  again,  and  was  only  now  just 
out  of  the  prison.  So  to  my  shame 
I  left  her  to  her  fate  and  hurried 
away.  However,  she  managed  to 
get  my  address  in  England,  and 
some  months  after — in  February, 
I  think — I  had  a  long  letter  for- 
warded to  me  from  Italy.  It  was 
written  by  her.  She  told  me  all 
she  had  gone  through,  though  she 
didn't  excuse  herself  at  all;  how 
she  had  gone  from  Oxford  with  a 
college  man;  how  they  had  lived 
brightly  in  Italy ;  how  the  old 
lover  of  hers,  the  man  that  was 
out  canoeing  with  her  on  that  fatal 
day,  had  dogged  their  steps,  and 
how  he  had  shot  the  Oxonian 
through  the  heart,  and  how  for 
that  crime  he  had  been  hanged. 
She  was  now  slowly  dying,  she 
said  ;  she  asked  for  no  money,  for 
no  pity,  only  in  those  old  words  of 
hers,  she  cursed  Bell  and  me  again. 
''I  shall  die  soon,"  she  ended, 
**  and  when  I  am  dead  I  will  haunt 
both  of  you — ^both  of  you  plotted 
my  ruin ; — and  follow  you  like  the 


woman  you  used  to  read  to  me 
about  in  your  cursed  languages 
that  can  teach  you  gentlemen  re- 
finement, but  cannot  teach  you 
honour."  A  friend  had  forwarded 
the  letter  for  her,  and  on  the  last 
page  were  scrawled  the  words, 
"Nellie  Gray  died  Dec.  19th, 
1832." 

Since  that  day  many  changes 
have  come.  Bell  had  been  married 
a  long  time  when  I  sent  him  on 
that  letter.  Perhaps  I  should  not 
have  done  ihcU,  but  I  thought  he 
ought  to  know,  for  I  was  ashamed 
and  sad.  In  his  case  her  words 
were  really  fulfilled ;  for  it  was 
near  Christmas  time  (December 
19th,  1844),  that  he  died,  kiUed  in 
a  railway  accident  while  on  a 
visit  to  his  old  father's  home. 
And  that  day  will  end  my  life  too, 
I  know ;  not  th^t  I  ought  to  have 
been  cursed  by  her ;  it  was  more 
error  than  fault  with  me ;  but 
still  I  shall  die  te-morrow.  Did  I 
not  see  her  in  my  dream  last 
night,  struggling  in  the  Gk)dstew 
eddies,  lifted  out  by  a  strong  arm, 
staring  at  me  as  I  teld  her  of  my 
friend's  broken  troth,  swooning 
away  in  the  Italian  street,  dying 
in  the  Florence  gaol?  You  may 
call  me  superstitious,  boys,  but  I 
saw  her  plainly  with  aU  the  old 
beauty  in  her  face  and  fire  in  her 
eye.  So  we  shall  all  meet,  and  we 
may  all,  God  knows,  find  mercy: 
who  can  tell  ? 

After  this  narrative  he  stopped, 
and  we  thought  he  was  quite  worn 
out,  but  he  roused  himself  slightly 
te  say,  "  Just  remember  what  I 
have  teld  you,  and  try  to  think  of 
my  last  words  to  you  about  an 
honourable  life." 

That  was  all  he  said,  and  we 
went  away  very  sadly,  very  quietly. 
I  pitied  him,  for  I  knew  how  much 
his  noble  nature  had  suffered 
under  that  unintentional  fault, 
and  how  he  had  in  some  measure 
expiated  another's  sin;  and. when 
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I  thought  of  all  his  after  life,  and 
of  the  contest  he  had  waged  with 
all  the  petty  evils,  all  tne  babj 
yiees  in  a  big  school,  and  had 
come  forth  yictorious  over  them 
all,  somehow  I  honoured  him  all 
the  more  for  the  stoir  he  had  told 
us  of  his  own  jpast  life. 

But  on  the  next  day  he  was 
weaker,  and  towards  evening,  when 
there  were  several  masters  and 
fellows  round  his  bed,  who  had 
just  said  good  bye  to  him — for 
they  all  knew  how  near  he  was  to 
the  end — he  called  out  my  name 
with  something  of  the  old  deci- 


siveness, and,  as  I  put  down  my 
ear  to  catch  the  words  that 
followed  in  a  whisper;  said  "  Don't 
let  them  put  a  long  quotation  oveV 
my  grave  or  on  my  tablet,  only 
three  words :  — jam  — pcurce  —  S6- 
puUo." 

And  in  the  utterance  of  the  last 
word  he  was  gone.  But  many  of 
us  have  his  memory  lingering 
among  us  still  to  guide  us  in  the 
true  and  honourable  way  through 
school  temptations,  and  college 
dangers,  and  life's  troubles. 

To  where  b^jond  theae  voioeB  there  ie 
peeoe. 

AliPHA  BSTA. 
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SPIRIT     OF    THE     UNIVERSITIES. 

ExBTB&  College,  Oxford, 

Nov.  22, 1879. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  a  Conservative  reaction  had  set  in  this  Term. 
The  two  measures  for  establishing  natural  science  degrees,  and  affiliating 
local  colleges,  which  were  passed  by  considerable  majorities  last  Term, 
have  recently  been  rather  severely  handled.  The  former  has  been,  to  use 
the  forcible  term  of  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  completely  "  eviscerated;" 
indeed  nothing  now  remains  of  this  ill-starred  decree  but  the  Preamble, 
the  portion  relating  to  the  status  and  privileges  of  the  proposed  Bachelors 
and  Masters  of  Natural  Science  having  been  dropped  by  the  Council,  and 
the  remainder  eliminated  by  Congregation  last  Tuesday.  The  only  thing 
left  to  be  done  is  to  provide  for  the  decent  burial  of  the  mangled  remains. 
The  Affiliated  College  scheme  has  fared  somewhat  better,  but  the  amend- 
ment by  which  students  from  the  local  Colleges  must  obtain  honours  in 
Moderations,  before  they  are  allowed  to  matriculate,  will  practically  make 
this  statute  a  dead  letter. 

In  Convocation  a  rather  unexpected  result  has  been  arrived  at  with 
reference  to  a  legacy  bequeathed  by  a  certain  Mr.  Hughan,  of  Balliol,  to 
found  an  Essay  Prize  on  some  subject  connected  with  the  growth  of  the 
Protestant  rebg^on  in  England.  There  was  but  a  small  House,  as  no 
opposition  was  expected.  However,  by  a  combination  of  High  Churchmen 
who  object  to  the  term  Protestant,  and  of  No-Churchmen  who  object  to 
theology,  poor  Mr.  Hughan's  wishes  were  frustrated  and  the  gift 
rejected. 

The  Commissioners  are  continuing  their  sittings,  and  many  a  coUege 
knows  its  fate  by  this  time.  On  the  whole  we  are  satisfied  with  the 
results  arrived  at,  and  very  few  will  grudge  a  small  contribution  from 
the  colleges  towards  University  expenses.  It  was  really  too  disgraceful 
that,  for  many  years  past,  the  University  has  not  been  able  to  get  along 
without  mortgaging  or  disposing  of  its  property,  while  such  institutions 
as  the  Bodleian  and  the  Museum  have  continually  been  obliged  to  come 
to  Convocation  in  formd  pati^>€rum  and  ask  an  alms. 

What  shall  be  done  with  regard  to  Scholarships  ?  This  is  the  burning 
question  of  the  day,  and  is  answered  in  various  ways.  One  thing  is 
certain — the  scandalous  system  by  which  one  college  is  able  to  outbid 
another  must  be  put  an  end  to,  and  some  general  agreement  must  be 
arrived  at,  whereby  rich  and  poor  foundations  shall  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  in  this  respect.  It  is  quite  bad  enough  that  colleges  should  be 
permitted  to  contribute  out  of  their  corporate  revenues  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  establishment — in  other  words,  that  in  one  college  the 
whole  of  the  expenses  should  be  borne  by  the  residents,  while  at  another 
one  half  or  even  more  is  defrayed  out  of  the  college  property. 
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This  is  really  more  than  half  the  secret  of  the  mysterioiis  fact  that  one 
college  is  so  much  cheaper  than  another,  and  is  only  part  of  that 
extremely  vicious  system  by  which  each  college  regards  the  others  as  its 
deadly  rival,  and  endeavours  to  attract,  nay  compel,  men  to  come  in  that 
its  house  may  be  full,  whereas,  not  unfrequently,  it  is,  both  literally  and 
metaphorically,  far  too  full  already. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  indeed  refreshing  to  hear  that  All  Souls' 
has  decided  that  it  is  not  its  function  to  take  undergraduates,  and  that 
it  will  resist  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  to  turn  it 
into  a  place  of  education. 

The  young  ladies  of  SomerviUe  Hall  are  determined  that  we  shall  not 
forget  their  existence.  For  a  fortnight  the  Union  has  been  convulsed, 
and  its  members  divided  into  two  hostile  bands,  by  a  motion  proposed  by 
the  Libraiy  Committee  to  the  effect  that  the  students  of  SomerviUe  and 
Lady  Margaret  Halls  shall  be  allowed  to  use  the  Union  Library  while 
their  own  libraries  are  in  process  of  formation.  After  a  very  lively 
debate,  the  proposal  was  carried  by  256  to  230  votes.  It  is,  however, 
scarcely  probable  that  the  young  ladies  will  care  to  accept  a  favour  so 
grudgingly  bestowed. 

But,  if  report  may  be  believed,  the  champions  and  pioneers  of  the 
"  Higher  Education  of  Women  "  desire  far  more  than  this,  for  I  am 
informed  on  very  good  authority  that  they  petitioned  the  Council  for 
leave  to  matriculate  as  members  of  the  University.  I  understand  they 
based  their  request  on  the  fact  that  nowhere  in  the  statutes  are  women 
directly  excluded  from  University  privileges,  which  is  probably  true 
enough;  but  so  ungallant  is  this  age  that  only  four  members  of 
Council  could  be  found  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  lady  undergraduate. 

SomerviUe  Hall  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  two  lady 
lecturers  in  Miss  Pater  and  Miss  Eogers.  The  former  is  the  sister  of  a 
gentleman  who  is  perhaps  best  known  as  "  Mr.  Bose  "  in  "  The  New 
Bepublic,"  while  the  latter  is  the  daughter  of  the  ex-Professor  of 
Political  Economy.  Miss  Rogers  has  already  distinguished  herself  in 
the  Local  Examinations ;  indeed,  she  is  said  to  have  acquitted  herself  so 
successfully  that,  but  for  the  accident  of  sex,  she  would  have  been  a 
**  double  first." 

For  the  first  time  since  their  institution,  the  Taylorian  Scholarship 
and  Exhibition  are  to  be  awarded  for  proficiency  in  Spanish.  This  is 
decidedly  a  good  move,  as  Spanish  is  admittedly,  in  very  many  respects, 
the  finest  of  the  Bomance  language,  while  the  admixture  of  Gothic  and 
Arabic  words  which  is  to  be  found  in  it  renders  it  extremely  interesting 
to  the  philologist.  But  to  most  Englishmen  it  is  an  unknown  tongue, 
and,  though  there  is  a  capital  coUection  of  Spanish  books  at  the 
Taylorian,  the  language  of  Cervantes  and  Quevedo  is  scarcely  studied 
at  all  in  Oxford. 

The  University  Pulpit  is  to  be  occupied  to-morrow  by  two  of  our 
Bight  Reverend  Fathers.  The  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  who  preaches 
in  the  morning,  has  always  been  a  great  favourite  in  Oxford,  and  one 
may  safely  predict  that  there  wiU  hardly  be  st«nding-room  at  St. 
Mary's.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester,  though  an  Oxford  man,  is  not  so 
weU  known,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  get  together  a  very  large 
congregation  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  A  fine  day  means  a  general 
«xodus  into  the  country  after  luncheon,  while  on  a  wet  Sunday  most 
men  prefer  their  own  rooms  and  clearing  off  long-standing  debts  in  the 
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way  of    letter-writing,  to  paddling  through  the  streets  of   ill-paved 
Oxford  and  attending  an  hour-long  sermon. 

The  transition  from  sermons  to  lectures  is  easy,  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Professor  Bichmond's  admirable  lectures,  there  is  but  little  to 
notice.  The  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  told  us  something  about  the 
much-maligned  Goths  last  week,  and  on  Monday  the  Professor  of  Celtic 
is  to  discourse  concerning  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain. 


Tbinity  Collegb,  Dublin. 

I  HAPPENED  lately,  in  an  idle  moment,  to  take  up  an  old  weekly  paper 
of  the  year  1847.  My  eye  was  caught  b^  a  paragraph  extracted  from  a 
London  daily,  commenting  on  what  it  rightly  enough  described  as  an 
act  of  illiberality  on  the  part  of  the  then  Bishop  of  London.  His 
Lordship  had  refused  to  license  a  clergyman,  because  he  was  an  Lrish- 
man.  I  have  quite  forgotten  who  was  the  Bishop  of  London  in  1847, 
but  it  is  clear  that  thirty  odd  years  have  changed  Episcopal  practice. 
No  English  bishop  would  now  refuse  a  licence  to  an  Irish  clergyman, 
and  some  of  them  actually  prefer  men  trained  at  Dublin.  This  makes 
it  all  the  more  remarkable  when  a  Dublin  clergyman,  speaking  in 
Church  assemblies,  is  found  traducing  his  own  college  in  his  eagerness 
to  sever  the  Divinity  School  from  the  University.  A  speaker  at  the 
Dublin  Diocesan  Synod  the  other  day  thought  fit  to  declare  that  there 
was  a  neologian  spirit  among  the  Junior  Fellows  of  Trinity,  and  that 
therefore  they  were  unwilling  to  take  Holy  Orders.  The  reporters  by 
the  way  took  down  theologian  instead  of  neologian,  and  thereby  made  it 
appear  that  Junior  Fellows  were  such  theologiana  that  they  could  not  be 
induced  to  become  clergymen!  The  charge  was  promptly  denied  by 
Dr.  Stubbs,  as  was  also  an  accusation  launched  by  the  same  speaker 
against  the  Professor  of  Biblical  Qreek.  This  gentleman  (said  the 
synodsman)  had  been  suspended  from  preaching  in  the  Chapel  by  the 
Board,  on  account  of  heretical  sermons !  The  story  was  of  course 
promptly  blown  to  the  winds.  The  Professor  never  had  been  suspended, 
and  never  had  uttered  any  heretical  doctrine,  but  having  a  bad  cold  he 
had  of  his  own  accord  left  off  preaching  for  a  time.  Thus  do  stories 
grow :  "  A.  has  left  off  preaching ;"  "  A.  has  been  ordered  [by  his 
doctor]  to  leave  off  preaching  ;"  "  A.  has  been  prohibited  from 
preaching  [by  his  ecclesiastical  superiors]  ;"  '^  A.  has  preached  heresy," 
However,  perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  the  assertion  was  made,  and  the 
denial  elicited ;  for  a  vague  impression  of  an  unfavourable  nature  may 
often  do  more  harm  than  a  direct  charge  which  can  be  denied  and 
disproved. 

The  scholastic  world  and  the  place-hunting  world  (the  two  are  not  so 
far  apart  in  Ireland  as  one  could  wish)  are  just  now  much  exercised 
about  the  Assistant  Commissionership  of  Intermediate  Education.  The 
post  has  been  vacant  many  months,  and  rumour  has  nominated  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  to  fill  it.  There  are  those  who  confidently  claim 
it  for  a  professor  in  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges.  Others  affirm  no 
less  dogmatically  that  it  has  been  actually  promised  to  a  high  official 
connected  with  the  Primary  School  system.  Again,  the  names  of  four 
Fellows  of  Trinity  have  been  mentioned,  Professor  Mahaffy,  of  course, 
being  one  of  them.     The  latest  rumour  (ventilated  by  the  Freeman*8 
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JowmaX)  assigned  the  place  to  ''a  Head  Master  of  a  Protestant  High 
School "  in  whom  some  quidnwncs  straightway  professed  to  identify  Mr. 
William  Wilkins.  This  is  hardly  likely  to  be  true,  great  as  hare  been  Mr. 
Wilkins's  successes  so  far,  and  I  must  add,  his  deserts  also.  But,  if  this 
Assistant  Commissionership  follow  the  usual  law  of  Irish  appointments, 
we  may  expect  that  political  considerations  will  have  quite  as  much 
influence  as  merit  in  its  disposal.  I  sometimes  wonder  what  English- 
men think  when  they  see  Irishmen  so  eager  after  a  place  of  a  thousand 
a  year,  which  across  the  Channel  would  be  just  genteel  poverty.  But 
this  vivere  parvo  has  its  good  side  as  well  as  its  bad.  Life  in  Ireland,  if 
duller,  is  far  less  artificial  than  in  England. 

We  have  a  very  good  KoUdbos  this  term.  The  best  of  the  English 
pieces  is  Mr.  Tarleton's  imitation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Over  here  we 
think  it  challenges  comparison  with  the  celebrated  parody  in  Bejected 
Addresses.  In  Latin  there  is  a  Tadtean  speech,  supposed  to  be 
delivered  to  Agricola  by  the  reatdus  who  visited  his  camp,  and  repro- 
ducing all  the  well-known  ^*  bulls  "  and  mixed  metaphors  attributed  to 
Sir  Boyle  Boche  and  Lord  Castlereagh.  The  other  pieces,  both  English 
and  classical,  are  quite  up  to  the  mark.  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
the  concluding  lines  of  l&r.  Mulvany's  translation  of  Epode  XY. : 

Ehea,  tranalatoe  alio  moerebiB  amoreB, 
Aflt  ego  yioiBsim  risero. 

Yon  shall  find  out  what  a  wholly  incurable  triok  is  flirtation, 
And  I  shall  langh  *  I  told  jon  so.' 

The  modem  touch  seems  to  me  to  be  introduced  with  excellent  taste 
and  wit. 

I  have  heard  that  there  was  a  rather  lively  debate  at  a  late  meeting  of 
the  Academic  Council  about  the  introduction  of  Besident  Masters  as 
extra  Examiners.  The  Senior  Lecturer,  who  is  responsible  for  all  the 
management  of  the  examinations,  has  always  called  in  Besideut  Masters 
of  Arts  to  assist  at  the  '*  ordinaries "  when  the  Fellows  were  not 
sufficiently  numerous.  Some  of  the  Fellows  have  accused  the  present 
Senior  Lecturer  of  overstraining  this  power,  and  inviting  Besident 
Masters  to  assist  when  there  were  Fellows  available.  The  answer  given 
by  the  Senior  Lecturer,  I  believe,  was  that  the  assistance  was  required 
in  the  Classical  Department,  and  that  he  preferred,  as  Examiners,  Masters 
who  had  been  classical  Scholars  to  Fellows  who  had  not.  The  answer 
was  certainly  a  very  apt  one,  so  many  of  the  Fellows  being  mathema- 
ticians. The  practice  of  cidling  in  Masters  is  also  said  to  be  objection- 
able, because  some  of  them  are  private  tutors,  and  may  have  pupils 
among  the  classes  they  are  set  to  examine.  This  seems  to  be  a  valid 
objection,  but  not  insurmountable.  One  obvious  remedy  would  be  to 
refrain  from  calling  in  Masters  who  were  known  to  have  private  pupils. 
This,  however,  might  unduly  limit  the  area  of  selection,  but  there 
need  be  nothing  to  hinder  the  Senior  Lecturer  from  ascertaining  who 
were  the  pupils  of  each  resident  Master,  and  distributing  the  classes 
accordingly. 

We  have  had  a  pretty  long  spell  of  fine  weather,  but  I  have  no  news 
of  athletics. 
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Edinburgh  UNiyBBSiry, 

November  22. 

Oncb  more  the  winter  session  has  begun,  and  with  an  earlj  start.  We 
felt,  indeed,  as  if  the  authorities  had  stolen  a  march  on  us ;  for  we  were 
in  the  middle  of  work  before  the  end  of  October.  The  opening  day  was 
in  no  way  very  remarkable.  Professor  Fraser  reviewed  the  situation, 
philosophical  and  academic,  with  a  quiet,  ironical  conserratism ;  Pro- 
fessor Calderwood  reiterated  his  old  objections  to  a  development  theory 
of  morals,  under  the  new  guise  of  a  criticism  of  Hubert  Spencer's 
"  Data  of  Ethics ; "  Professor  Blackie,  if  he  had  not  to  dismiss  an  unruly 
class,  through  the  misconduct  of  some  '  foolish  youths  prematurely 
emancipated  from  school,'  gave  good  practical  advice  on  learning  Greek 
as  a  living  language,  interspersed  with  emphatic  opinions  on  the  strait- 
lacedness  of  Oxford  tradition,  and  the  inaccessibility  of  Oxford  dons  to 
ideas;  and  most  interest  attached  to  the  opening  lecture  of  Professor 
OhrystaJ,  who  has  come  from  St.  Andrews  to  nil  the  chair  of  Mathematics. 
Like  many  lecturers.  Professor  Chrystal  found  himself  in  difficulties  as 
to  a  subject;  but  these  he  overcame  rather  sweepingly  by  choosing  the 
"History  of  Mathematics."  His  lecture  was  severely  historical,  and 
'  beautifully  objective,'  showing  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
development  of  his  science. 

Many  of  the  new  Professor's  hearers,  we  doubt  not,  were  carried  back 
to  the  time  when  they  listened  to  his  veteran  predecessor,  as  he  addressed 
the  graduates  in  the  spring.  Few  of  us  then  thought  that  the  words  we 
heard — so  cheerful,  so  kindly,  so  tail  of  delightful  humour,  and  so  wise 
experienced  withal — were  to  be  the  last  from  those  lips.  But  the  effort 
had  been  too  much  for  Professor  Kellaad,  exhausted  as  he  was  with  over- 
work. It  left  him  prostrated,  and  open  to  the  least  approach  of  disease, 
which  in  three  weeks  came  suddenly,  and  carried  him  off.  It  is  not  my 
place  here,  even  if  I  had  the  ability,  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  Professor 
Kelland.  As  a  teacher,  his  best  students  held  him  in  the  deepest  regard, 
and  he  had  in  a  high  degree  the  faculty,  by  ready  sympathy  and 
encouragement,  of  drawing  out  their  powers.  He  seemed  rather  a  fellow- 
student,  with  a  fresh  delight  in  his  work,  than  a  mast-er,  alongside  of 
them.  One  thing  I  can  say — all  of  us  will  remember  the  unfailing 
courtesy  and  kindliness  which  shone  through  his  every  word  and  action. 
Students  felt  that  here  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  who  treated  them 
as  gentlemen,  who  never  imagined  any  other  thing  possible  on  their  part, 
and  their  best  nature  responded.  No  one  whom  I  have  seen  had  the 
same  power  of  letting  you  know — you  could  not  tell  how — that  here  you 
had  a  personal  friend,  and  at  the  same  time  of  keeping  up  the  dignity 
of  the  Professor's  part,  if  one  may  so  speak  of  what  came  almost  natu- 
rally. It  was  thus  that  Professor  Kelland  gained  a  place  in  the  hearts 
of  his  students,  and  it  was  on  such  grounds  that  he  could,  in  his  last 
words  to  them,  say :  '*  The  feeling  which  lies  warmest  at  my  heart  is  the 
unvarying  and  unbounding  kindness  which  I  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  my  students."  A  happy  consummation,  surely,  to  a  teacher's 
life! 

Professor  Kelland  was  our  oldest  Arts  professor.  His  early  days 
carry  us  back  to  the  times  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  "  Christopher 
North,"  to  the  times,  as  he  reminded  us  in  his  address, "  when  the  Univer- 
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sity  was  still  groaning  under  the  somewhat  imaginary  despotism  of  the 
Town  Council,"  and  when  examinations  were  all  but  unknown,  or  happened 
somewhat  after  this  fashion :  On  the  9th  of  March,  1826,  seventeen 
students  present  their  names  and  certificates,  and  seek  then*  degree.  On 
the  29th  of  the  same  month,  the  Faculty  find  that  one  of  the  seventeen 
has  failed  to  produce  a  ticket  of  the  class  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
"  Therefore,*'  says  the  minute,  '^  the  Faculty  recommend  the  other  sixteen 
as  quaUfied."  This  was  about  ten  years  before  Professor  Kelland  came 
north  from  the  English  Universities,  where  a  somewhat  similar  state  of 
things  existed.  Examiners  and  examined  met  together,  and  refreshed 
themselves  with  *'  old  wine,  fat  venison,  and  thin  Latin,'*  and  next  day, 
in  the  public  halls,  candidates  showed  a  strange  facility  in  immediately 
answering  all  questions  with  big  Latin  sentences.  In  Edinburgh  the 
new  professor  had,  in  1838,  111  students,  and  1  applied  for  examina- 
tion for  a  degree.  In  1879  the  clajss  numbers  were  373,  with  143 
degree  candidates. 

Professor  Kelland  once  spoke  in  his  class  of  his  three  most  distin- 
guished students,  men  who,  he  said  with  mingled  pride  and  modesty,  had 
far  outstripped  their  master.  Professor  Tait,  his  colleague,  was  one  of 
these;  another  I  do  not  remember;  and  the  third  was  one  who  has 
lately  followed  his  old  teacher.  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell,  of  Cambridge. 
In  him  the  world  has  lost  one  of  its  best  speculative  scientists  whom 
Edinburgh  University  had  the  honour  of  hdping  to  train.  Professor 
Maxwell  was  young,  and  we  only  feel  it  the  more 

When  immatare  death 
Beckons  too  earlj  the  ^est 
From  the  half -tried  banquet  of  life, 
Yonng,  in  the  bloom  of  his  dajs. 

The  opening  of  the  new  Boyal  Infirmary  deserves  a  notice  in  these 
pages,  owing  to  its  close  connection  with  the  Medical  School  of  the 
University.  Its  need  has  long  been  felt,  and  at  last,  thanks,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  our  present  Lord  Ptovost  (Mr.  Boyd),  we  have  a  noble 
infirmary.  It  has  beds  for  600  patients — 140  more  than  the  old  building 
— whose  needs  and  comforts  are  provided  for  most  completely.  These 
two  essentials,  sufficient  air  and  sufficient  light,  so  neoessaiy  and  so 
difficult  to  get,  are  abundant,  and  to  the  smallest  detail  the  new  infinnary 
is  as  near  perfection  as  may  be.  The  medical  students  now  can  listen  to 
their  professors  and  get  clmical  instruction  at  the  same  time,  and  under 
fair  conditions,  as  they  go  round  the  wards,  which  before  was  impossible 
except  to  a  few.  I  hear  complaints  about  the  smallness  of  the  clinical 
medicine  room,  and  these  appear  to  be  too  true.  A  silent  revolution  has 
been  going  on  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  in  the  teaching  of 
medicine  by  the  steady  development  of  the  clinical  side  of  the  training. 
And  this,  many  medical  men  think,  is  only  the  beginning  of  greater 
changes,  when  some  of  our  present  chairs  wiU  be  cut  off  and  put 
into  a  purely  scientific  course,  while  others,  with  their  course  of  theoretical 
class  kctures,  will  merge  themselves  into  practice.  But  it  did  not  even 
require  foresight  to  provide  a  larger  classroom  than  the  present  for 
clinical  medicine. 

A  movement  has  just  been  set  on  foot  that  the  students  should  sub- 
scribe to  furnish  a  ward.  The  plan  is  excellent  in  itself,  and  wiU,  I  hope, 
be  carried  out.     There  is  a  ward  at  any  rate  set  apart  for  sick  students. 
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Why  should  we  not  funuBh  such  ourselves  ?    The  cost  would  be  3001., 
and  among  2500  students  this  is  quite  an  attainable  sum. 

The  official  return  of  the  number  of  students  this  winter  has  not  yet 
been  published,  and  is  inaccessible.  The  matriculation  book  shows  an 
increase  of  about  170  over  the  matriculations  of  the  corresponding  date 
last  year,  2498  as  compared  with  2322.  One  hardly  knows  whe&er  to 
wish  for  larger  classes  or  not  as  things  now  go.  The  rooms  are  so  over- 
crowded  that,  till  the  medical  classes  swarm  o£E  to  Park-place,  a  desire 
for  a  step  backwards  cannot  be  suppressed  sometimes. 


Uniybksity  of  Goimbba. 

If,  in  tracing  this  hurried  sketch  of  the  history,  progress,  and  develop- 
ment of  our  great  Portuguese  University,  we  see  this  noble  institution 
daily  becoming  strengthened,  acquiring  credit  and  literary  influence,  we 
shall  also  see  how  much  it  had  to  wrestle  against  financial  difficulties 
consequent  upon  the  limited  means  it  had  at  command.  The  greater  part 
of  the  rents  were  of  ecclesiastical  origin,  and,  as  the  University  had  been 
gradually  emancipating  itself  from  Church  patronage,  the  cler^  viewed 
with  disfavour  that  that  portion  of  the  rental  which  was  derived  from 
the  churches  should  be  appropriated  to  maintain  an  institution  whidi 
had  become  secularised,  and  they  therefore  employed  every  means  in 
their  power  to  annul  the  concessions  which  the  tropes  had  made  to  the 
Kings  in  favour  of  the  University.  From  this  resulted  a  prolonged 
contention  between  the  clergy  and  the  University — ^a  contention  whidi 
always  acted  to  the  prejudice  of  the  latter,  whose  rights  never  counter- 
balanced or  could  overcome  the  deep  influence  of  the  former. 

The  wise  Infante  D.  Henrique,  who  had  by  his  protection  exercised 
such  a  powerful  and  beneficent  influence  over  the  University,  died  in 
1460.  The  Infante  D.  Fernando,  brother  of  the  King,  was  elected  as 
his  successor,  and  from  this  date  commenced  a  certain  state  of  discord 
between  the  University  and  the  King.  It  appears  that  the  King  of  his 
own  accord  nominated  some  professors,  without  bearing  in  mind  that, 
according  to  the  statutes  of  the  University  and  an  ancient  usage, 
the  professors  were  elected  by  the  scholastic  body.  Moreover,  uie 
nominations  of  the  King  were  bestowed  upon  individuals  of  smidl 
capacity  and  intelligence.  The  Uni?ersity  lodged  a  complaint  of  this 
unjust  intervention  and  usurpation  of  power,  and  the  King  not  only 
listened  to  it,  but  even  promised  to  discontinue  assuming  the  rights  of 
nomination ;  at  the  same  time  writing  to  the  protector  to  the  effect  that 
even  should  he,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  importunities  of  claimants, 
nominate  any  one,  such  nomination  was  not  to  be  heeded.  Singular 
weakness  of  so  polite  a  King !  A  few  years  later,  in  1469,  the  King 
enjoins  the  protector  of  the  University,  the  Infante  D.  Fernando, 
to  see  that  the  chairs,  which  at  the  time  were  vacant,  should  be  filled  by 
individuals  of  the  highest  culture  without  regard  to  other  considera- 
tions, and  that  he  should  thoroughly  examine  the  state  of  the  rents  of  the 
University  in  order  to  bestow  rewards  and  increase,  as  he  should  judge  ex- 

?)dient,  the  salaries  of  the  competent  professors  according  to  their  merits, 
et  in  1476,  in  a  letter  dated  12th  of  July,  the  King  manifests  his  dis- 
pleasure at  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  the  University.  It  appeared 
to  him  strange  that  the  protector  should  arrogate  to  himself  the  right 
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of  inteipreting  the  statutes  of  the  Uniterdity,  when  he  should  do  no 
more  than  watch  that  these  statute^  be  carried  out,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  stranger  still  that  so  much  subornation  should  have  been  allowed 
in  filling  up  the  Vacant  chairs.  "  This  grave  insinuation,"  says  the  Dr. 
3os6  l^Tia  de  Abreu,  "probably  sprang  from  the  ill-will  which  the 
iesistance  offered  by  the  tTniversity  to  the.  provisions  effected  a  short 
time  previously  by  tike  King  had  engendered  in  the  breasts  of  the  candi- 
dates, or  their  patrons,  who  saw  their  ambitious  desires  thwarted. 

The  drcumstanee,  at  least,  which  gave  rise  to  the  complaint  of  the 
Ein^  against  the  general  studies  was. not  proved;  and  it  would  not 
be  just  to  cast  it  upon  the  scholastic  body,  when  other  and  very 
grave  motives  would  move  tis  to  suspect  the  ill-will  which  that  aX' 
cumstanoe,  and  the  long  contention  about  the  holding  of  the 
churches,  had  raised  against  the  TTniversity  at  that  epoch." 

In  this  same  letter  of  July  12, 1476,  mention  is  made  of  a  subject  upon 
which  the  University  had  desired  the  Bang  to  resolve — ^this  was  in  rela- 
tion to  the  number  of  rectors  to  be  annually  elected  by  the  students. 
Up  to  that  date  they  had  always  elected  two,  but  the  University  now 
pretended  that  for  its  better  government  it  was  expedient  to  elect  only 
one.  The  King  would  not  take  upon  himself  to  decide  this  affair, 
and  he  commissioned  his  nephew,  the  jBishop  of  Lamego,  to  confer  with 
the  University.  No  document  exists  to  snow  us  what  was  resolved 
upon,  for  all  royal  commissions  even  during  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
mention  rectors ;  however,  it  appears  that  from  this  date  there  was  a 
tacit  imderstanding  between  the  Bishop  and  the  Academic  Council, 
and  they  continued  to  elect  but  one  rector.  The  Bishop  of  Lamego  was 
at  the  tmie  protector  of  the  University,  but  he  fulfilled  this  charge  only 
a  short  time,  as  he  appears  to  have  resigned  in  order  to  give  room 
for  the  election  of  the  Cardinal  de  Alpedrinha  whom  the  King  had 
intimated  to  the  University.  It  is  also  ignored  whether  he  accepted  the 
charge  or  no,  as  no  vestiges  remain  of  his  tenure  of  office ;  but  what  is 
oertam  is  that,  after  his  election,  the  next  protector  which  the  Univer- 
sity elected  was  the  King  D.  Manuel,  and  £^r  him  successively  all  the 
kings  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. 

The  University  continued  its  regular  work  during  the  reign  of 
D.  Joao  n.  as  it  had  done  during  that  of  his  father  D.  Affonso  V.,  but, 
from  the  few  documents  which  have  come  down  to  our  days,  we  can 
discover  no  indications  of  any  sensible  progress ;  rather,  on  the  contrary, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Umversity  did  not  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of 
instruction,  because  a  great  number  of  students  in  those  days  proceeded 
to  foreign  Universities  to  obtain  a  more  solid  and  complete  education 
than  that  which  our  University  offered.  Indeed,  there  appears  to  have 
been  even  a  scarcity  of  individuals  in  Lisbon  who  were  competent  to  fill 
the  different  vacant  chairs  of  the  University,  the  King  refusing  to 
sanction  the  election  of  any  of  those  who  presented  themselves,  and  it 
was  therefore  resolved  to  have  professors  sent  from  Salamanca. 

On  the  death  of  D.  Joao  II.,  in  1495,  D.  Manuel,  of  happy  memory, 
ascended  the  throne,  and  the  University  at  once  elected  him  protector. 
His  first  act  after  his  election  was  to  fill  the  chairs  which  were  still 
vacant,  as  no  one  had  been  found  in  Salamanca  to  do  so.  With  this 
object  in  view,  he  ordered  that  from  the  Doctors  and  Bachelors,  among 
which  were  some  Italians  who  wished  to  oppose  them,  candidates  should 
be  entered  for  competition,  the  most  worthy  among  them  to  be  chosen. 
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This  deficiency  of  competent  persons,  as  well  as  other  indications, 
manifests  to  us  that  the  studies  at  the  Universitj  were  not  advancing 
with  due  regularity,  nor  were  they  on  a  par  with  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  science  which  was  taking  place  on  everv  side ;  nor  indeed  did 
they  correspond  with  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the 
briuiant  position  which  Portugal  had  commenced  to  hold  among  cultured 
nations,  due  to  the  prodigious  efforts  of  our  navigators. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  studies,  and 
the  King  D.  Manuel  took  the  initiative  on  this  point  without  taking 
into  account  the  privilege  which  the  University  possessed  of 
regulating  its  internal  life.  Of  his  own  will  he  decreed  new  statutes, 
and,  in  order  to  render  his  work  of  reform  a  more  lasting  one,  he  com- 
menced by  ordering :  thai  neither  the  Rector  of  the  University  of  ihe  Ghnercd 
Studies  of  Lisbon,  councillors,  professors,  or  all  other  officials  together,  should 
he  able  to  make  statutes  for  the  government  of  the  said  University:  and  when- 
soever any  event  should  occur  which  appeared  to  need  some  new  statute,  they 
were  to  apply  to  the  protector,  and  only  on  his  authority  should  the  said 
statute  he  made. 

From  this  will  be  seen  the  superior  authority  of  the  King  assuming 
the  right  of  directing  the  internal  government  of  the  University,  and 
therefore  depriving  it  of  the  liberty  and  independence  which,  up  to  that 
time,  it  had  enjoyed,  thus  reducing  it  to  the  level  of  an  institution 
entirely  subordinate  to  the  central  and  absolute  power. 

There  exists  no  record  which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  Univer- 
sity openly  rebelled  against  this  usurpation  of  its  rights,  and  the  statutes 
of  D.  Manuel  became  law,  and  were  exercised  down  to  the  latest  reforms 
which  were  decreed  with  equal  authority,  and  effected  after  the  trans- 
ference of  the  University  to  Coimbra:  reforms  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  when  we  come  to  the  second  period  of  its  history. 

In  many  points  of  organisation  of  the  studies,  and  in  matters  of  dis- 
cipline, the  statutes  of  D.  Manuel  modified  those  made  by  the  University 
during  the  reign  of  D.  Joao  I. 

The  manuscript  copy  existing  of  the  statutes  made  by  D.  Manuel, 
found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Limo  das  Provisoes  da  Universidade^ 
bears  no  date,  but  it  is  presumed  on  good  authority  that  they  were  pro- 
mulgated between  the  years  1499  and  1504.  These  statutes  enjoin  that 
all  individuals  elected  for  the  charge  of  Eector  must  be  nobleman,  or 
persons  constUtUed  in  dignity,  and  in  the  year  1500  we  find  that  the 
Bishop  of  Fez  was  elected  Bector,  probably  in  virtue  of  the  dispositions 
of  the  new  statutes.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  letter  of  nomination 
dated  January,  1504,  approving  the  election  of  Ff .  Joao  Claro,  of  the 
Cistercian  order,  as  Professor  of  Theology,  this  chair  having  been  founded 
by  the  new  statutes. 

Not  only  did  these  statutes  increase  the  number  of  chairs,  founding  a 
second  one  of  Theology,  and  one  of  Moral  Philosophy;  but  they 
also  increased  the  salaries  of  the  professors.  The  chairs  of  Canon  Law 
and  of  Astronomy  were  not  created  until  1518. 

These  statutes  also  regulated  the  time  for  holding  the  lectures  in  each 
hall  according  to  the  order  of  pre-eminence,  and  the  position  held  by 
each  faculty,  the  professors  at  the  conclusion  of  each  lecture  to  expound 
and  elucidate  any  doubts  which  may  be  proposed  to  them  hj  the 
students.  In  the  same  manner  these  statutes  fixed  the  length  oi  each 
course,  and  the  different  forms  of  examination.    The  degree  of  Bachelor 
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was  to  be  conferred  upon  students  wbo  had  gone  through  a  coarse  of  five 
years  in  Theology,  Canon  Law,  or  Medicine,  and  three  years  in  Arts, 
but  before  receiving  this  degree,  the  candidates  had  to  read  publicly  three 
lessons  on  tho  ^tubject  of  the  courses.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Arts 
could  also  be  obtained  by  such  as,  not  having  completed  the  whole  course, 
were  nevertheless  judged  sufficiently  qualified  by  the  professors  on  oath. 
Degrees  were  not  conferred  upon  students  in  Theology  and  Medicine, 
unless  they  were  Bachelors  in  Arts.  In  this  latter  faculty  the 
course  comprised  one  year  of  log^c  and  moral  philosophy,  and  two 
in  natural  philosophy.  In  order  to  receive  the  degree  of  Licentiate  or  that 
of  Bachelor  after  the  termination  of  the  course  prescribed  in  the  statutes, 
students  had  to  defend  some  conclusions  which  were  disputed  by  the 
masters  and  doctors,  this,  however,  constituted  only  a  simple  act  of 
ostentation  ;  after  this  they  went  through  a  private  examination  for  two 
days  previous  to  that  in  which  the  investiture  was  to  take  place.  The 
ceremonials  to  be  followed  in  these  acts  are  minutely  described  in  the 
statutes,  and  took  place  in  the  Cathedral  Church,  where  also  the  degree 
of  Doctor  was  conferred.  On  the  day  appointed  for  this  academic 
ceremony,  the  Bector  and  the  whole  of  the  University  staff  would 
accompany  in  procession  the  candidate  for  honours  from  his  house  to 
the  cathedral.  The  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  then  celebrated,  after 
which  he  made  a  short  s|>eech,  and  on  his  knees  recei\^ed  the  insignia 
of  his  degree,  taking  the  customary  oaths. 

The  ceremonials  of  these  academic  acts,  are,  with  very  slight  modifi- 
cations, followed  in  our  days ;  indeed  at  that  date  they  were  not  new, 
as  these  scholastic  usages  had  been  introduced  from  the  first  epoch  of 
the  establishment  of  the  general  studies,  and  in  imitation  naturally  of 
the  usages  in  force  in  the  Universities  of  Italy,  as  also  the  distinctive 
colours  worn  emblematic  of  the  different  faculties.  The  caps  of  the 
faculty  of  Theology  were,  as  they  are  at  the  present  day,  white  ;  those 
of  Canons,  green ;  of  Laws,  red ;  of  Medicine,  yellow ;  and  those  of 
Arts,  blue. 

The  statutes  also  exacted  that  in  electing  professors  for  the  vacant 
chairs,  there  should  be  an  open  competition  for  twenty  days,  in  which 
the  candidates  should  pronounce  three  lessons  to  be  argumented  upon 
by  the  opposers.  Votes  were  to  be  taken  from  among  the  candi- 
dates, the  Bector,  all  the  Professors,  the  Bachelors  who  had  finished 
their  course,  and  even  the  students  of  their  respective  faculties  who 
had  completed  two  courses  of  study.  The  successful  candidate  was  then 
accepted  by  the  Bector,  and  the  election  confirmed  by  the  King. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  brief  history  to  give  in  detail  all  the  provisions 
decreed  by  the  statutes  of  D.  Manuel,  therefore  I  limit  myself  to  those 
only  which  can  give  you  an  outline  of  the  state  of  the  scholastic 
organisation  of  our  University  at  that  epoch. 

In  my  next  letter  I  will  say  a  few  words  more  upon  the  great  interest 
which  the  King  D.  Manuel  took  throughout  his  reign  in  all  that 
concerned  the  studies,  and  which  will  conclude  the  first  of  the  three 
periods  into  which  I  purposed  dividing  the  history  of  our  University. 
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A  Handbook  to  the  Bible ;  being  a 
Ouide  to  the  Study  of  ike  Holy  Scrip- 
iure8f  derived  from  Ancient  Monu- 
ments and  Modem  ExplorcAion.  By 
P.  R.  CoNDBB,  Author  of  "The 
Elements  of  Catholic  Philosophy  " 
and  other  works;  and  Lieutenant 
C.  R  CoNDBB,  B.E.,  late  Command- 
ing the  Survey  of  Palestine.  Pp. 
458,  with  13  maps  and  Plates  of 
Coins.    Longmans  and  Co.     1879. 

This  bids  fair  to  take  its  place  as 
the  standard  work  upon  the  widely 
discussed  subjects  of  which  it 
treats.  The  names  of  the  authors 
are  in  themselves  a  guarantee  that 
the  plan  of  the  book  is  that  of  the 
modem  historic  school  of  criticism. 
The  culture  of  the  lay  reader  has  so 
far  progressed  of  late,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  induce  him  to  accept 
any  longer  the  superficial "  improve- 
ment "  of  Biblical  subjects  to  which 
his  grandfathers  were  accustomed. 
The  days  are  gone  by  for  a  re- 
eha/uffe  of  old  folio  commentaries, 
gathered  together  imder  a  thin 
fabric  of  whimsical  glosses  of  sup- 
posed devout  tendency,  to  satisfy 
the  craving  for  information  of  the 
reading  public.  The  days,  too,  are 
happily  passing  when,  in  response 
to  the  dissatisfaction  with  the 
colourless  dignity  of  orthodoxy,  or 
the  rudeness  of  sectarian  heat,  a  set 
of  critics  arose  who  were  like  their 
adversaries  in  absence  of  knowledge 
and  narrowness  of  view,  and  omy 
imlike  them  in  the  diametrical  op- 
position of  their  opinions.  On  the 
one  side  were  the  special  pleadings 
and  blundering  evidences  of  the 
faithful ;  on  the  other,  the  diatribes 


of  the  faithless,  who,  getting  up  a 
few  catch  objections,  and  making 
the  most  of  their  adversaries'  weak- 
ness, managed  to  arrive  at  this 
monstrous  conclusion:  that  the 
corpus  of  sacred  literature  most 
familiar  to  us  was  a  chaotic 
jumble,  hanging  together  by  a  tis- 
sue of  chicanery,  and  only  kept 
from  crumbling  mto  utter  ruin  and 
nonentity  by  tiie  sedulous  arts  of 
priests.  The  slowness  of  the 
average  public  here  saved  its 
sanity ;  instead  of  a  universal 
Pyrrhonism  setting  in,  and  ancient 
symbols  of  beauty  and  truth  being 
flung  hastily  away,  as  unrecognised 
pearls,  or  discarded  toys,  into  a 
limbo  of  antiquarian  refuse,  the 
many-headed  dunce  turned  a  little 
in  his  chair,  and  said  to  the  excited 
partisans :  "  These  contradictions  of 
yours  I  do  not  find  in  classical  his- 
tory ;  send  me  a  sacred  historiao 
who  will  get  up  his  facts  before  he 
begins  to  argue."  Thus  came  the 
day  when  Hebraic  subjects  began 
to  be  treated  with  the  dignity  and 
carefulness  previously  accorded 
only  to  anything  not  Hebrew. 
The  keynote  of  the  work  before  us 
is  so  well  given  in  its  title  that 
further  explanation  is  unnecessary. 
It  is  orthodox  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term,  not  because  it  advocates 
established  deductions,  but  because 
it  is  "  derived  from  ancient  monu- 
ments and  modem  exploration," 
based  upon  undeniable  old  esta- 
blished facts,  brouffht  into  signifi- 
cance by  the  clear  Tight  of  modem 
lesearcll  and  comparison. 
Multitudes  of  supports   to  the 
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general  historical  veracity  of  the 
Hebrew  records  are  brought  from 
alien  chronicles,  but  without  the 
eternal  self -congratulations  of  the 
cowards  in  faith,  with  which  we 
have  been  made  too  familiar — how 
marvellouslj  such  or  such  a  dis- 
covery supports  Holy  Writ,  for  all 
the  world  as  if  Holy  Writ  were  in  a 
normal  state  of  living  under  sus- 
picion, and  only  to  be  rescued 
therefrom  by  making  that  rescue 
the  cause  and  cry  of  assiduous 
orthodoxy.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
matters  where  an  old  notion  of  the 
miraculous  is  resolved  intiO  the 
poetry  of  some  rare  but  possible 
occurrence,  the  fact  is  presented  so 
unassumingly,  that  all  the  deduc- 
tion from  it  has  to  be  made  by  the 
reader  himself.  For  instance, 
nothing  whatever  is  said  about  the 
story  of  Moses  and  the  Burning 
Bush,  but  in  a  list  of  Plants  of  the 
Bible  we  find,  ''  Bvbnino  Bush 
(Heb.  Seneh),  Ex.  3,  2-4.  Arab. 
8untf  the  Acajcia  Nilotica.** 

It  will  be  fair,  however,  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  work  from  the 
introduction,  where  we  learn  that 
its  object  is  to  lay  before  students 
in  an  accessible  form  the  main  re- 
sults of  the  various  important 
researches  which  have  been  carried 
on  during  the  present  century. 

The  Chronological  arrangement 
is  based  on  a  collation  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  of  the 
Bible ;  on  the  study  of  those  latent 
references  of  Josephus  which  no 
copyist  had  any  motive  for  alter- 
ing ;  and  on  a  comparison  of  those 
Biblical  pedigrees  which  give  five 
collateral  lines  from  Jacob  to  the 
contemporaries  of  Moses,  and  four 
from  that  generation  to  the  time  of 
David. 

Under  this  head  we  are  led  to 
find  a  comparison  of  the  Sacred 
reckoning  wifh  the  astronomically 
determined  chronology  of  Egypt, 
Assyria,  Greece,  Persia,  and  Rome, 
which  brings  to   light  a  series  of 


synchronisms  of  great  value,  and 
leaves  the  sequence  of  the  Sacred 
Text  doubtful  only  in  a  few  cases 
where  a  double  statement  in  the 
Biblical  narrative  may  still  give 
some  cause  for  hesitation. 

The  account  of  the  Metrology  o£ 
Palestine  is  based  on  the  com- 
parison of  definite  statements  of 
the  great  Aramsean  and  Arabic 
writers  with  the  weights  of  existing 
coins,  and  with  the  levels  and 
dimensions  of  the  Temple  area  at 
Jerusalem,  and  of  the  Chilean 
Synagogues,  as  well  as  with  itine- 
rary distances.  Tables  of  Hebrew 
Measures  are  added;  and  every 
Coin  mentioned  bv  name  in  the 
Bible,  as  well  as  a  Series  of  Hebrew 
Coins,  from  one  bearing  the  name 
of  Eliashib  "  the  Priest,"  down  to 
the  Procuratorship  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  have  been  carefully  drawn 
from  examples  now  in  the  British 
Museum  and  elsewhere. 

The  Ritual  of  the  Temple  is 
illustrated  from  the  full  details 
preserved  in  the  Mishna  and 
arranged  by  Maimonides.  A  gen« 
eral  view  of  the  laws,  customs, 
taxes,  and  imposts,  and  of  the 
social  habits  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  during  the  reign  of  the 
IdumsBan  dynasty,  is  also  given, 
enabling  the  student  to  understand 
many  references,  both  in  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament,  which  are 
often  very  little  comprehended. 
The  numerous  references  to  the 
authorities  consulted  are  intended 
to  guide  the  persevering  inquirer, 
especially  if  acquainted  with  the 
Hebrew  language,  to  the  standard 
sources  of  detailed  and  exhaustive 
knowledge. 

We  have  already  expressed  our 
own  opinion  as  to  the  historical 
method  of  the  writers,  whose 
avowed  object  has  been  '*  as  far  as 
possible  to  avoid  every  expression 
of  opinion,  whether  their  own  or 
that  of  any  school  of  thinkers; 
and    to    supply,    first,   facts,   and 
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secondly,  careful  references,  by 
which  the  citation  of  those  facts 
may  be  verified,  and  the  inferences 
from  them  ti*aced  by  the  reader 
himself  to  the  legitimate  result." 

From  the  name  of  Lieutenant 
Conder  on  the  title  page,  who,  by 
the  way,  is  son  of  Mr.  F.  B. 
Conder,  G.E.,  who  is  a  learned  and 
gifted  writer  of  high  position  in 
many  departments  of  knowledge, 
we  may  well  believe  that  the  physi- 
cal and  geographical  description  of 
the  country,  which  we  find  in  the 
work,  is  based  on  personal  observa- 
tion. It  is,  in  fact,  founded  on  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey  and  other 
professional  labours  carried  out  by 
the  various  officers  of  Eoyal  Engi- 
neers who  have  conducted  explora- 
tions in  Palestine  during  the  last 
fifteen  years.  The  Maps  will  be 
found  to  contain  much  novel  infor- 
mation, and  will  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  use  of  the  large  engraved 
Survey  Map  now  in  course  of  publi- 
cation by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund. 

The  Biblical  Gazetteer  contains 
a  digest  of  the  Biblical  discoveries 
made  by  the  various  exploring 
parties,  and  by  the  most  trust- 
worthy travellers  who  preceded 
them.  Such  an  index  is  valuable 
to  the  student  of  the  Survey  Map, 
as  showing  the  ancient  names, 
which  do  not  appear  on  that  docu- 
ment. The  Natural  History  Index 
contains  all  the  positive  informa- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  standard 
works  on  the  subject,  together  with 
new  details  which  will  not  be  found 
in  those  authorities,  derived  from 
a  comparison  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  with  the  modem  Arabic 
names. 

The  General  Index  has  been 
made  an  important  feature  of  the 
handbook,  with  the  object  of  allow- 
ing this  volume  to  be  used  as  a 
Bible  Dictionary.  It  occupies  ten 
pages  of  small  print. 

Peculiarly  interesting  among  the 


chapters  comprising  the  long  list 
of  Contents  will  be  found  those 
which  treat  of  the  Jewish  Year, 
the  Hebrew  Ritual,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Hebrews,  Art  and 
Science  among  the  Israelites,  the 
Social  Life  of  the  Hebrews;  as 
also  those  which  have  to  do  with 
the  Physical  Description  of  the 
Holy  Land,  Palestine  before  the 
Conquest  by  Joshua,  during  the 
Hasmonean  Period,  and  in  the  time 
of  Christ. 

The  Topographical  Index,  or 
Biblical  Gazetteer,  will  be  found 
most  valuable  for  ready  reference, 
and  quite  new  and  original  as  re- 
gards its  completeness. 

Having  presented  the  plan  upon 
which  the  work  is  constructed,  we 
will  make  a  few  quotations,  as 
points  of  interest  present  them- 
selves, in  order  to  show  that  the 
book  is  no  dull  and  dry  compila- 
tion, but  a  living  record  full  of 
suggestiveness  and  value. 

Can  no  traveller  of  culture  pene- 
trate to  the  shrine  where  the  fabu- 
lously ancient  manuscript  lies  hid, 
which  is  referred  to  as  follows : 

''  It  may  be  advisable  also  here 
to  refer  to  the  Samaiitan  codices  of 
the  Pentateuch  ;  but  the  most 
venerable  of  these,  which  is  pre- 
served at  Nablous,  and  which  con- 
tains a  tarikh  or  note  (made  by  the 
thickening  of  certain  letters  in  each 
line),  to  the  effect  that  it  was  tran- 
scribed by  the  hand  of  Abishua  the 
High  Priest,  the  great-grandson  of 
Aaron,  has  never  yet  l<een  collated 
by  any  European  scliolar." 

It  is  interesting  to  compare 
modem  literary  methods  with 
ancient  ones,  as  evidenced  in  the 
following  reference  to  the  differ- 
ences between  ancient  and  less 
ancient  texts : 

"Any  variations  must  have  arisen 
either  from  error  in  <  opying,  or  from 
a  desire — very  possibly  highly  con- 
scientious on  the  part  of  the  copy- 
ists— ^to  correct  what  they  thought 
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to  be  errors.  There  is  an  ancient 
copy  of  Eusebius  in  existence,  in  a 
sort  of  preface  to  which  every 
future  copyist  is  expressly  enjoined 
to  correct  any  errors  which  he  may 
detect.  To  this  sense  of  literary 
duty,  which  is  entirely  opposed  to 
our  present  views  of  textuai  exacti- 
tude, may  probably  be  attributed 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  princi- 
pal passages  in  the  works  of 
Josephus  which  afford  direct  chro- 
nological statements  are  mutually 
inconsistent ;  while  nearly  all  those 
indirect  references  to  dates,  which  a 
copyist  could  have  no  inducement 
to  idter,  ai'e  found  to  be  consistent 
and  exact." 

It  were  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  some  mode  of  reckoning 
could  become  familiar  in  litera- 
ture which  should  reduce  B.C. 
dates  and  A.U.C.  dates  and  the 
eras  of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and 
Indian  history  to  some  convenient 
standard,  which  would  more  readily 
enable  the  ordinary  reader  to  judge 
of  historical  events  comparatively 
according  to  their  place  in  time. 
Mr.  Conder  is  a  cunning  chrono- 
logist,  and  by  a  careful  calculation 
too  long  to  reproduce  here,  and  the 
comparison  of  conflicting  state- 
ments, he  arrives  at  a  certain  conclu- 
sion as  to  Hebrew  dates,  enabling 
him  to  form  ''the  commencement 
of  a  through  reckoning  which  pos- 
sesses advantages  fully  equal  to 
those  of  the  famous  Julian  period 
of  Scaliger.  Whether  it  be  re- 
garded as  intentional  or  uninten- 
tional on  the  part  of  the  Sacred 
writers,  the  fact  is  undeniable  that 
this  through  reckoning  gives  a 
common  starting-point  for  the 
septennial  calculation,  enforced  by 
the  Jewish  laws,  the  bissextile 
cycle  of  four  years,  the  lunar 
cycle,  which  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Meton,  and  the  Saros, 
or  eclipse  cycle,  of  which  the  value 
in  ancient  astronomy  was  indis- 
putable.    To  this  through  reckon- 


ing, therefore,  which  is  at  once 
so  simple  and  convenient,  the  dates 
of  the  Sacred  History  will  be 
directly  referred  in  the  following 
pages  under  the  title  of  Anno  Sdcroy 
or  the  year  of  the  restored  sacred 
reckoning  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures.*' 

Readers  of  the  volume  before  us 
will  have  to  learn  this  one  reckon- 
ing, which  begins  4809  years  before 
our  era,  so  that  we  are  now  in 
An.  Sac.  6688.  The  convenience 
of  reckoning  by  a  long  period 
of  time  is  at  once  shown  in  the 
ease  by  which  we  determine  the 
circumstances  of  the  following  story 
to  have  happened,  speaking  roundly, 
thirty-five  centuries  ago.  The  story 
itself  we  quote  because  of  its  o\ri\ 
beauty  and  interest. 

*'  Thothmes  the  Second,  who  died 
on  or  about  An.  Sac.  3183  (which 
year  is  the  date  of  the  birtli  of 
Aaron) ,  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
by  his  sister  Hatasout,  one  of  the 
greatest  sovereigns  ever  known  in 
Egypt.  She  reigned  under  the  title 
of  ^ng  Ma-ka-ra.  The  splendour 
of  her  reign  is  yet  attested  by  the 
remnants  of  her  noble  temples  and 
other  sculptured  and  inscribed 
works.  On  one  of  these,  the  me- 
morial efiigy  of  her  architect,  Sem- 
nut,  is  engraved  the  inscription 
'Nen  kem  em  an  apu.'  'There 
were  not  found  in  writing  his 
ancestors.'  The  synchronism  which 
points  out  that,  in  the  year  of  the 
birth  of  Moses,  it  was  the  duty  of 
this  magnificent  princess  to  per- 
form the  sacred  rites  connected 
with  the  annual  rise  of  the  Nile, 
gives  a  force  and  beauty  to  the  2nd 
diapter  of  Exodus  which  have 
hitherto  been  entirely  obscured. 
We  have  not  here  the  case  of  an 
unnamed  princess,  furtively  pro- 
tecting one  of  the  victims  of  her 
father's  law.  The  '  Bath  Pharoah' 
was  herself  supreme.  The  word 
translated  '  wash  herself '  is  stated 
by  Gesenius  properly  only  to  refer 
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to  sacred  rites.  The  bringing  up 
of  the  babe  bj  the  queen,  and  his 
instruction  in  'all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians/  were  not  only  mat- 
ters of  sovereign  order,  but  were 
thoroughly  consistent  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  princess." 

Of  the  sublimity  of  ancient 
Hebrew  poetry  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion ;  of  the  sublimity  of 
ancient  Hebrew  music  the  same 
opinion  can  hardly  be  formed. 

"  We  have  accounts  of  the  in- 
struments, of  the  arrangements, 
and  of  the  services  of  the  Temple, 
which  are  inconsistent  with  any 
performance  of  what  we  now  regard 
as  music.  As  to  the  dominant  in- 
strument, the  trumpet,  we  not  only 
have  the  representation  on  the 
coins,  and  on  the  Arch  of  Titus,  of 
the  long,  straight  tubes  from  which 
a  single  note  and  its  octave  are  all 
that  could  be  readily  produced, 
but  we  have  also  the  exact  no- 
tation of  the  sound  given  in 
the  Mishna,  in  the  words  Tekia 
and  Teruah.  As  some  doubt 
arose,  in  latter  times,  as  to  the 
legal  sound  of  the  second,  or  broken 
note,  a  third  combination,  called 
Shebarim,  was  introduced,  together 
with  the  former  two.  Thus  the 
long-drawn  note,  followed  by  its 
octave,  and  then  by  a  broken  repe- 
tition of  the  same  note,  is  placed 
on  record  by  unimpeachable  autho- 
rity as  the  trumpet-call  of  the 
Temple.  This,  moreover,  was  on 
the  most  solemn  occasions  accom- 
panied by  the  Shophar,  or  ram's 
horn,  an  instrument  which  can 
utter  only  one  dismal  and  lugu- 
brious sound." 

The  following  careful  account  of 
Hebrew  sepulchres  is  valuable : 

'*  The  sepulchres  of  the  Hebrews 
are  almost  the  only  Jewish  monu- 
ments of  undisputed  antiquity  now 
left.  The  oldest  form  of  tomo  con- 
sists of  a  square  chamber,  about 
eight  feet  on  a  side,  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  entered  from  the  face  of  a  cliff , 


through  a  door  generally  not  more 
than  about  two  feet  wide  and  three 
feet  high." 

"  From  each  wall  of  the  chamber 
a  number  of  parallel  tunnels  are 
driven,  measuring  six  or  seven  feet 
in  length,  and  about  two  feet  in 
width;  the  usual  number  being 
three  in  each  wall.  These  tunnels, 
called  Kokhim  or  '  excavations '  in 
the  Talmud  (Baba  Bathra  6.  8), 
were  intended  to  hold  one  body  each, 
the  head  being  at  the  further  end 
where  a  sort  of  stone  pillow  is  often 
found.  The  entrance  of  each  Koka 
was  closed  by  a  slab  plastered  in 
position.  Ail  inner  chamber  is 
sometimes  reached  by  crawling 
through  one  of  the  Kokim. 

**  A  transitional  style  between 
the  tombs  with  Kokim  and  those 
with  Loculi  or  sarcophagi  beneath 
Arcosolia,  has  already  been  noticed, 
namely,  that  in  which  the  sarco- 
phagus lies  end  on  to  the  chamber. 
The  substitution  of  the  sarco- 
phagus, marking  the  influence  of 
Greek  or  Egyptian  customs,  cer- 
tainly took  place  before  the  time  of 
Christ  —  apparently  during  the 
period  of  the  Hellenistic  movement 

? receding  the  Hasmonean  revolt, 
t  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  the 
Tomb  of  Christ  as  described  in  the 
Gospels  must  have  belonged  to  the 
class  of  Loculus  tomb ;  for  the 
description  of  the  two  angels  sit- 
ting, '  one  at  the  head  and  the  other 
at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesus 
had  lain '  (John  xx.  12),  could  not 
be  reconciled  with  the  structure  of 
the  Koka. 

"  It  is  also  interesting  to  notice 
that  the  cylindrical  romng  stone 
(Matt,  xxvii.  60),  like  a  millstone  or 
cheese  on  end,  closing  the  entrance 
of  the  tomb,  is  rarelv  found  with 
Kokim  tombs,  but  is  commonly 
used  with  the  late  Loculi.  The 
older  tombs  are  closed  by  stone 
doors,  swinging  on  hinges,  or  slid- 
ing up  and  down ;  but  the  stone 
rolling  in  a  groove  was  a  compara- 
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tivelj  late  discovery.  The  weight 
of  these  stones  is  generally  about 
6  cwt.,  and  the  groove  sometimes 
is  so  cut  that  the  stone  rolled 
down  an  inclined  plane,  closing  the 
small  door  when  at  the  lowest  point, 
and  requiring  to  be  rolled  up  hill' 
and  there  wedged  up  before  the 
tomb  could  be  entered." 

The  following  is  an  interesting 
description  of  the  Sea  of  Gralilee, 
called  Chinnereth,or  in  the  Talmud 
Ginizer,  in  which  we  readily  recog- 
nise the  familiar  G^ennesaret : 

"  This  famous  Sea,  in  length 
about  equal  to  our  English  Winde- 
mere  (12^  miles),  is  pear-shaped, 
with  a  maximum  width  of  8  miles. 
It  is  surrounded  with  precipices  of 
limestone,  except  on  the  north, 
where  a  shelving  slope  leads  to  the 
shore,  from  a  plateau  of  basalt 
extending  from  the  foot  of  the 
highest  range  of  Upper  Galilee. 
The  scenery  of  the  lake  is  bare,  and 
much  tamer  than  that  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  beach  is  narrow,  except 
on  the  north-west,  where  the  cliffs 
recede,  leaving  a  fertile  plain  (G(en- 
nesaret),  2^  miles  long  and  1  mile 
broad,  watered  by  several  fine 
springs.  The  pebbly  open  shore 
on  the  north  is  broken  into 
numerous  bavs,  and  is  fringed 
with  dark  oleander  bushes.  On 
the  south-eastern  side  is  a  palm 
grove,  and  a  few  palms  dot  the 
western  shore.  The  ruddy  cliffs  on 
the  west,  and  the  steep  slopes  on 
the  east,  are  bare  and  desolate; 
but  the  sweet  waters  of  the  lake, 
in  calm  weather  mirroring  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  and  shining  in  the 
sun,  present  a  beautiful  scene, 
especially  in  the  evening.  The 
Sea  is  remarkable  for  its  shoals 
of  fish,  for  the  violence  of  its  sud- 
den thunderstorms,  and  for  the 
hot  springs  along  the  shore.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  lake  is  also 
peculiarly  subject  to  volcanic  dis- 
turbances." 

With  the  exception  of  something 


unintelligible  on  page  105,  which 
is  i^erhaps  due  to  a  reference  incor- 
rectly printed,  we  can  congratulate 
the  authors  upon  the  success  of 
their  efforts  'Ho  produce  a  work, 
founded  on  monumental  research, 
to  which  additional  information 
may  hereafter  be  added,  but  from 
which,"  they  hope,  "  but  little  may 
require  to  be  erased." 

Milton.  By  Mark  F&ttison. 
Macmillan  and  Co.     1879. 

Mr.  Pattison's  "Milton"  is  the 
last  issue  of  the  excellent ''  Men  of 
Letters  "  series,  excellent  in  design 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  in  execu- 
tion. We  are  sorry  to  have  to 
note  that  Mr.  Pattison's  volume 
forms  one  of  these  exceptions,  con- 
trasting most  unfavourably  with  a 
little  primer  on  Milton  recently 
published  by  the  same  firm  and 
written  by  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke. 
Mr.  Pattison's  volume,  to  quote  the 
old  woman,  ''  needs  a  deal  of 
getting  through,"  and  this  not  by 
virtue  of  its  theme,  but  because  the 
author  is  in  evident  want  of  har- 
mony with  the  same.  Mr.  Patti- 
son  puts  forward  the  strange 
statement  that  "  our  appreciation 
of  our  poet  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  our  choosing  him  for  our 
favourite  closest  companion  or 
reading  him  often."  We  had 
thought  that  precisely  the  opposite 
was  the  case.  Proceeding  on  these 
lines,  however,  Mr.  Pattison  puts 
forward  every  reason  he  can  think 
of  why  "  Paradise  Lost "  has  never 
been  and  will  never  be  a  popular 
poem,  though  in  reputation  its 
author  stands  next  to  Shakespeare. 
Voltaire  wittily  said  of  Dante, 
''Sa  reputation  8*affirmera  tou- 
jours,  parce  qu*on  ne  le  lit  guere." 
In  this  spirit  Mr.  Pattison  ex- 
poxmds  Milton  the  poet.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  show  how  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  decay  and  death  in  poems 
which  we  vainly  style  immortal, 
and  how  some  of  the  sources  of 
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Milton's  power  are  already  in  pro- 
cess of  drying  up.  Most  of  this 
is,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  "  Para- 
dise Lost "  and  "  Paradise  Re- 
gained," to  be  attributed  to  the 
choice  of  subject,  which,  nowadays, 
leaves  its  readers  frigid.  This 
was,  perhaps,  what  Goethe  meant 
when  he  pronounced  the  subject 
of  "P^adise  Lost"  to  be  "abo- 
minable,  with  a  fair  outside,  but 
rotten  inwardly."  To  Milton's 
minor  poems  Mr.  Pattison  accords 
little  space.  To  his  pamphlets,  on 
the  contrary,  he  gives  tedious 
analysis,  as  though  it  were  they 
and  not  the  poems  that  make 
Milton  immortal.  Neither  are 
minute  details  of  the  winding-up 
of  the  Powell  afEairs,  the  probable 
nature  of  Milton's  blindness,  Ac., 
&c.,  themes  of  interest  to  the  class 
of  readers  for  whom  this  series  is 
destined,  namely,  such  who  read 
as  they  run,  and  who  therefore 
wish  to  have  the  most  salient  facts 
brought  before  them,  not  the  little 
byway  details.  Such  are  in 
their  place  in  an  overgrown  bio- 
graphy like  that  of  Professor 
Masson,  and  persons  who  have 
leisure  or  inclination  to  follow  the 
theme  into  every  possible  and  im- 
possible ramification  would  of 
course  turn  to  his  monumental 
work  rather  than  to  a  small  volume 
like  the  present.  It  will  be  a 
serious  drawback  to  the  efficiency 
of  Mr.  Morley's  series  if  his 
authors  thus  lose  sight  of  their 
proper  function,  to  write  for  those 
whose  time  is  limited,  and  who 
wish  to  learn  in  a  limited  space 
all  that  is  requisite  for  business 
non-literary  people  to  know  of  our 
famous  men,  so  that  they  may  be 
no  mere  names  to  them.  A  suc- 
cinct biography,  a  picturesque 
summary  of  the  works,  best  fulfils 
this  end.  As  excellent  examples 
we  may  quote  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephens's  "Johnson,"  Mr.  Mori- 
son's    "Gibbon,"   Mr.   Symonds's 


"Shelley,"  Mr.  Black's  "Gold- 
smith." Mr.  Mintos's  "Defoe" 
was  inadequate,  Mr.  Huxley's 
"  Hume "  above  the  heads  of  his 
readers,  and  Mr.  Pattison's  "  Mil- 
ton " — we  regret  to  say  it — is 
dreary. 

Alice,  and  other  Fairy  Plays  for 
Children,  By  Kate  Freiligrath 
Sjroeker:  W.  Swan  Sonnenschein 
and  Allen,  1879. 

Plays  suitable  for  acting  by 
duldren  are  always  in  great 
demand  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
number  of  those  annually  pub- 
lished, few  really  meet  the  require- 
ments of  young  minds.  The  lan- 
guage is  apt  to  be  stilted  and 
unnatural,  the  situations  removed 
from  their  interests.  Mrs.  Kroeker 
has  hit  upon  the  happy  idea  of 
dramatising  a  series  of  popular 
fairy  tales,  making  the  wording 
simple  but  not  puerile.  There  is 
much  happy  humour,  fun,  and 
spirit  in  her  adaptations.  The 
different  personages  are  well 
individualised,  and  there  is  a 
"  go  "  about  each  drama  that  is 
certain  to  appeal  to  the  little 
people  for  whose  use  they  are 
destined.  The  prime  favourite, 
however,  will  be  "Alice,"  a  dramatic 
version  of  Lewis  Carroll's  peren- 
nial favourite.  The  permission  to 
dramatise  this  charming  story  was 
kindly  accorded  by  its  author. 
Mrs.  Kroeker  has  very  happily 
blended  into  one  play  the  "  Look- 
ing Glass  "  and  the  "  Wonderland," 
so  that  nearly  every  one  of  the 
favourites  appears  on  the  scene, 
from  the  Mad  Hatter  and  the 
Dormouse  to  the  Walrus  and  the 
Cheshire  Cat.  The  way  in  which 
this  latter  is  managed  is  highly 
ingenious.  Dramatic  exigences 
have  once  or  twice  demanded 
alterations  and  additions;  but  all 
these  have  been  executed  in  the 
true  fairy  spirit  of   the  original, 
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and  no  one  who  loves  ^' Alice" 
need  fear  that  this  play  will  spoil 
his  enjoyment  of  the  book.  Mrs. 
Eiroeker's  volume  is  further  en- 
riched by  some  excellent  illustra- 
tion from  the  hand  of  Mary  Sibree, 
while  music,  original  and  adapted, 
is  supplied  for  the  songs  that  occur 
in  each  play. 

The  AbheuB  of  England.  W.  H. 
Beynon  and  Go. :  Hogarth  Studio, 
Fitzroy-square. 

Though  a  sheet  of  engraving 
without  letterpress,  we  mclude 
these  under  our  reviews  of  lite- 
rature, in  consideration  at  once  of 
their  artistic  merit,  and  for  the 
further  reason  that,  at  this  coming 
Christmastide,  our  readers  may  find 
it  useful  to  have  something  men- 
tioned to  th^m  suitable  as  a  gift 
memento,  and  yet  not  of  the  mere 
passing  sort  of  Christmas  card,  now 
becoming  more  and  more  elaborate 
and  costly,  though  no  wav  more 
useful.  These  are  the  Abbeys  of 
England;  no  less  are  they  its 
ruins;  singularly  picturesque  bm 
we  all  know,  and  here  the  series 
of  vignettes  are  the  true  work  of 
an  artist.  Grouped  together  they 
form  a  record  of  architecture,  or  a 
record  of  history,  or  a  record  of  a 
stage  of  thought,  and  of  piety,  of 
its  zenith,  and  its  decay,  according 
as  they  impress  us.  Any  way  there 
is  much  of  interest  and  mupb 
instruction  in  the  recollections  they 
awaken.  We  have  said  this  sheet 
is  artistic;  there  is  a  set  wjiich 


perhaps  has  even  more  pretension 
to  art,  as  it  is  coloured  in  part  by 
hand ;  this,  however,  is  necessarily 
more  costly.  We  are  not  advo- 
cating a  reproduction,  as  the  phrase 
runs,  "for  the  million ;"  but  we 
certaonly  think  it  would  admirably 
answer  to  take  a  reduced  photo- 
'  graph  copy  of  this  sheet  of  the 
Abbeys,  and  still  more  of  the 
Cathedrals,  and  the  portraits  of 
the  English  Bench  of  Bishops.  It 
is,  however,  perhaps  more  for  the 
proprietors  to  consider  this  than 
for  us  to  suggest  it.  There  is  one 
use,  however,  of  the  several  sheets 
as  they  stand,  for  which  they  are 
all  well  adapted,  t.e.,  as  illtistrations. 
Fountains  Abbey  or  Bievaulx  are 
here  each  of  them  a  picture  which 
may  be  cut  out  for  an  album,  or  to 
interleave  a  poem,  or  to  add  to  a 
county  history.  We  have  men- 
tioned the  medallion  portraits  of 
the  Bishops,  collected  together  on 
a  sheet— an  ecclesiastical  galaxy; 
but  there  is  also  at  the  same  stumo 
a  large-sized  portrait  of  Cardinal 
Manning,  recently  taken  from  the 
life,  and  reproduced  in  a  capital 
lithograph  lumost  as  with  the  fine 
touches  of  a  crayon  drawing,  alike 
excellent  in  a  happy  likeness  and 
in  careful  drawing ;  of  course  of  a 
higher  order  than  the  small  heads 
of  the  Anglican  hierarchy,  as  is 
fitting  for  a  picture  suitable  for  the 
library  wall,  while  the  others  are 
a  series,  and  form  a  collection  to 
turn  over. 


